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Foreword 


Martin Kemp 


For half a millennium Leonardo has been a huge presence in the 
world of art, and latterly in science. Inevitably we tend to project 
the Leonardo we know today into past eras. Even nonspecialists now 
have a sense of Leonardo as the universal genius, and may be able 
to summon up some suggestive images—ranging from the Mona 
Lisa to mysterious pages of multitudinous designs and illegible vvrit- 
ing. He is (to speak in clichés) renowned as the founder of the High 
Renaissance style, as the painter of a few world-famous paintings, as 
a fertile inventor of sculptural and architectural designs, as a theo- 
rist of wide ambition, as a visionary scientist across a remarkable 
range of disciplines, and as a prophetic engineer. Hovvever, until 
the late nineteenth century, “our” Leonardo was not known. Many 
of the paintings attributed to him in inventories of major collec- 
tions vvere at best Leonardesque. Of the great body of dravvings, a 
fevv had been engraved and published, beginning vvith VVenceslaus 
Hollar in the mid-seventeenth century, but the great majority were 
known only to an elite band of collectors. His thousands of pages 
bound into volumes were even less known, other than by reputa- 
tion, which was colored by Giorgio Vasari”s rather jaundiced view of 
Leonardo's dispersal of his talents when he should have been paint- 
ing masterpieces. 

Leonardo's projected book on the theory and practice of painting 
was at least as elusive as the other parts of his written legacy. What 
remained were sets of notes and individual passages that were at 
one stage intended for inclusion, sometimes with accompanying il- 
lustrations or diagrams. Although some notes were clustered, as in 
MS À in the Institut de France, they were for the most part scattered 
across diverse manuscripts from different dates. That we have any- 
thing we can call “Leonardo’s treatise on painting” is due to the aris- 
tocratic and educated Francesco Melzi, who served as Leonardo’s 
amanuensis during his later years. Melzi was Leonardo’s major heir 
and became the pious custodian of his written and drawn legacy. 

The manuscript in Rome that is catalogued as the Codex Urbinas 
Vaticanus Latinus 1270 is rightly credited to Melzi. Dating from some 
twenty years or more after Leonardo’s death, and written in a gratify- 
ingly readable script, it carries the title “Libro di pittura” (the “Book 
on Painting,” not the “Trattato” or “Treatise”). It looks as if it is not far 
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from being ready for the publishers, though some important deci- 
sions remained. The devoted Melzi had worked his way through the 
miscellaneous papers in his possession, using editorial marks to des- 
ignate selected and transcribed passages. At the end of the Libro, he 
listed over twenty manuscript sources, which he identified by num- 
bers or signs. Only about one fifth of the texts selected by Melzi are 
available to us today. 

We now think of the Vatican manuscript as “Leonardos Treatise 
on Painting,’ but it entered the public domain only when it was fi- 
nally and fully published in 1817. For 250 years Melzi’s compilation 
was known through abridged transcriptions, beginning with man- 
uscripts made in the second half of the sixteenth century. Even in 
the era of the printed book, manuscripts played an important role 
in transmitting knowledge. Conspicuously omitted from these 
abridged versions were the first thirty folios of the Codex Urbinas, 
which contained some of Leonardo’s grandest statements of prin- 
ciple, mainly deployed in the service of the paragone, his elaborate 
and often forced comparison of the arts of painting, sculpture, po- 
etry, and music. It was in its truncated form that the Trattato eventu- 
ally appeared in print in simultaneous Italian and French editions 
in 1651. The editio princeps, or rather the editiones principes, were the 
result of an extended process through which various efforts were 
made to reconstruct the original, uncorrupted texts of Leonardo's 
notes. This process was begun in Rome by the redoubtable Cassiano 
dal Pozzo, the Italian collector, antiquarian, and patron of Nicolas 
Poussin. Cassiano required that a number of unclear passages 
should be checked against Leonardo's actual manuscripts in Milan. 

This raises the question of whether the publication was an an- 
tiquarian exercise, aiming to shed retrospective light on one of the 
historical giants of art, or whether Leonardo's formulations were to 
be read as vital contributions to absolute theory. The answer is that 
antiquarian ambitions were powerful in the desire to identify and 
clarify the texts, and that these ur-texts were seen as promulgating 
enduring values. 

The printed editions of the Trattato provided widespread access 
to Leonardo’s thought via successive editions and translations across 
Europe, until priority was progressively ceded to the Codex Urbinas 
during the course of the nineteenth century. It is the longstanding 
Trattato to which the current edition is dedicated. It places us in a 
good position to ask what was actually known of Leonardos writ- 
ings and illustrations, and, just as importantly, how they were read 
and viewed. We can ask about what was selected, and also what was 
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left out and why. As becomes clear in what follows, the editing of 
Leonardos ideas took place in contexts in which the function of art 
was hugely contested, particularly in the wake of the Reformation 
and the Catholic response. This unstable context may explain why 
Melzi's efforts did not result in a printed book during his lifetime. 

The issue of what was actually known of Leonardo’s ideas em- 
braces crucial details of textual corruption, such as the mistaking 
of moto (motion) for modo (manner), and the comic substitution 
of Imperatore (Emperor) for l'operatore (operator). It also involves 
the overall image conveyed by the abridged text. We tend now to 
read it with a breadth of knowledge of Leonardo and his writings 
that was not available in the mid-seventeenth century. The overall 
tenor of what was included in the Trattato is for us rather thin on 
great statements of the “science of art,” and oddly lacking analyses 
of linear perspective. Anatomy is only schematically present. Many 
of the selected passages are characterized by a close focus on the 
appearances of things when we look at nature “in the field” There is 
a great deal on the perception and representation of light and color. 
We encounter the subject of light in landscape as early as page 6 in 
the Italian edition. 

There is also a major focus on the motions of the human figure, a 
subject that was central to decorum and expression in the kinds of 
narrative paintings prized by the French Academy. Looking again at 
the Italian and French editions of 1651 on the University of Virginia 
website (http://www.treatiseonpainting.org), I am struck by how 
deeply they are permeated by a French academic tone. This is most 
obvious in the engravings of the human figure after the designs that 
Poussin created for Cassiano, which are full of all'antica grace and 
gravity. But it also pervades the sections on landscape, light, and 
color. Although Poussin was far from flattering about Leonardo's 
so-called Trattato, no doubt irritated by its lack of logical coher- 
ence, if we set the 1651 texts beside Poussin’s The Israelites Gathering 
Manna in the Desert, painted in 1637-1639, the match is very close 
(see fig. F1). We are invited to read the narrative as a series of varied 
figures reacting to the central event of the miracle according to their 
diverse roles, ages, genders, and temperaments. The landscape set- 
ting is orchestrated to support the narrative on the basis of Poussin's 
brilliantly observed drawings of light and shade in nature. 

Leonardo's treatise as published is refracted though this kind 
of lens. Reading the abridged text in the light of modern research, 
we can detect the underlying framework of medieval optical sci- 
ence, with its emphasis on the probity of geometry and the physical 
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behavior of light as a dynamic medium. These foundations, brought 
out clearly in this edition, would have been apparent to learned fig- 
ures like Cassiano, but not to the great majority of readers, who were 
seeking prescriptions through which they could make or view depic- 
tions of nature. 

Given that the truncated text was very much of its time in the 
mid-sixteenth century, and that the printed editions are very much 
of theirs a century later, we might ask whether Leonardo would have 
been pleased. In that he was much concerned with enduring fame, 
he would have been delighted to find that his reputation was liv- 
ing on with such vigor. It is more doubtful whether he would have 
welcomed the abridged text as an adequate representation of his 
ideas on art over the centuries. But that is what happened. It was this 
abridged Leonardo with its French visual tone that provided such 
a potent force in the European academies. The present edition is a 
great step forward in understanding the nature of this force. 


Preface 


This is the first scholarly edition of Leonardo da Vinci's Trattato della 
pittura (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651), and it has been an enormous 
undertaking involving an international team of eight Leonardo 
manuscript specialists working together for over a decade. The 1651 
version of Leonardo’s Treatise on Painting is one of the most famous 
art books ever published, the core of academic methods of artistic 
instruction, translated into all of the major European languages by 
the end of the eighteenth century, an important historical contribu- 
tion to the theoretical literature on art, and the only form in which 
Leonardos ideas were widely known until the nineteenth century. It 
has never been edited in modern times. 

Leonardo da Vinci's writings on painting, excerpted from his 
notes by his student Francesco Melzi (ca. 1491/1493-ca. 1570), 
first appeared in print when an abridged Italian version edited by 
Raphaël Trichet du Fresne and a French translation by Roland Fréart 
Sieur de Chambray were published in the same year by the same 
printer in the same format, with nearly the same engraved illustra- 
tions. The Italian first edition that is the main subject of this study 
was originally published with a number of paratexts: there are two 
dedications signed by Du Fresne, two bibliographies, two artists’ bi- 
ographies, and two additional treatises on painting and on sculpture 
by Leon Battista Alberti, reprinted from Cosimo Bartoli’s Florentine 
edition of 1568. The 1651 version of the Leonardo text itself (with- 
out the paratexts) appeared in many subsequent editions and 
translations over the next three centuries; Mario Valentino Guffanti 
(‘Bibliography of Printed Editions of Leonardo da Vinci's ‘Treatise 
on Painting,” in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 569-605) gives a com- 
plete list, of which all but one were based on the 1651 editio princeps 
or its French translation. The sole exception is the 1792 edition based 
on Stefano della Bella’s prepublication copy of the abridged Libro 
di pittura (Trattato della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, ed. Francesco 
Fontani [Florence: Presso Giovacchino Pagani Libraio e Iacopo 
Grazioli Stampatore, 1792]). 

The much longer anthology that Melzi originally compiled from 
Leonardo’s autograph notes, entitled // Libro di pittura di M. Lionardo 
da Vinci pittore et scultore fiorentino on the first page of the manu- 
script, survives in a unique copy rediscovered in the Vatican Library 
in 1797. Catalogued then as Codex Urbinas Vaticanus Latinus 1270, 
Melzi's original manuscript was first published with the title Trattato 
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della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, edited by Guglielmo Manzi (1784- 
1821), librarian of the Barberini Library, and dedicated to the king of 
France, Louis xvIII (Rome: Stamperia de Romanis, 1817). 

After the publication of Manzis edition, Melzi's original compila- 
tion not only gradually replaced the much shorter, extensively edit- 
ed version that had been in print circulation for more than 150 years, 
but also seamlessly assumed the name of its predecessor. (On the 
history of the reception ofthe Codex Urbinas, see Pedretti and Vecce, 
and Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 3-8.) Today scholars routinely refer to 
the Libro di pittura bound in the Codex Urbinas 1270 as Leonardo's 
treatise on painting. Yet, strictly speaking, Leonardo" Trattato della 
pittura originates with its seventeenth-century French editors. They 
established the title, replacing the titles that had appeared previous- 
ly in manuscript copies, such as Libro, Discorso, Opinioni, Precetti, 
Scritti, Aphorismi, and Regole, with “treatise,” which had distinctly le- 
galistic resonances at the time and place of publication. (The words 
for “treaty” and “treatise” are the same in French: both are translated 
as traité. The legalistic nature of both the French civil war known as 
the Fronde, and the efforts of French artists to establish a modern 
institutional structure are discussed in the Introduction.) Arte della 
pittura was the working title when the royal license for publication 
was granted on go April 1650 (see fig. I.1). 

For the sake of clarity and historical accuracy, in these volumes 
the unabridged text is designated as the Libro di pittura (or Codex 
Urbinas) following Melzi’s title; prepublication copies are referred 
to as abridged versions of the Libro di pittura; and only the 1651 edi- 
tions are identified as the Trattato della pittura and the Traitté de 
la peinture, sometimes abbreviated as ITAL 1651 and FREN 1651. 
Occasionally, in English, the 1651 editions, later editions based on 
them, and printed editions of the Codex Urbinas text (editio prin- 
ceps, ed. Manzi, 1817) are referred to as the Treatise on Painting (in 
title case). Whenever a reference is made to Leonardos treatise on 
painting (in English, lovvercased, as a description as given here), it 
indicates a more general designation in which no distinction among 
these variants is implied. 


An Overvievv of the History of the Text 
In this study, there are two overviews: the introduction in volume 1, 


“Defining a Historical Approach to Leonardo” Trattato della pittura,” 
provides a historical background to the final stages of editing that 
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took place in Rome and Paris between ca. 1634 and 1651; and the edi- 
torial procedures essay in volume 2 of this study provides a summary 
of the textual analyses used by the present editors to establish the 
text, the critical apparatus, and the English translation that are pub- 
lished in that volume. How the intermediate manuscripts contrib- 
uted to the 1651 printed edition is discussed in the Reader's Notes. 
Our study of the transmission process documented in the Codex 
Urbinas, the twin printed editions of 1651, and the intermediate 
prepublication manuscripts led us to identify four principal stages 
of editing: 


1. Melzi's original compilation, left incomplete at his death, ca. 
1523—1570 
The initial abridgment, also ca. 1570 
Cassiano dal Pozzo’s editing activities, including Nicolas 
Poussin’s and PierFrancesco Alberti's drawings, documented 
ca. 1634-1643 

4. Editorial activities of the French team of Du Fresne, Roland 
Chambray, and Charles Errard, ca. 1640-1651 


These four editorial stages are reflected in the organization of the 
book, which is roughly chronological and subdivided according to 
the primary location of editorial activity. In the first chapter Carlo 
Vecce examines evidence for the earliest publication plans, pre- 
served in Melzi’s original manuscript compiled in Milan. The initial 
abridgment is the subject of two later chapters: Claire Farago’s on 
the origins of the abridged version in a Catholic Reformation con- 
text, and Anna Sconza’s on early interest in Florence. Juliana Barone 
examines Cassiano dal Pozzo’s editorial procedures, carried out in 
Rome in the 1630s, and Janis Bell reports on the work of the final 
editorial team in Paris, composed of Raphaël Trichet du Fresne, the 
editor; Roland Chambray, his collaborator and a financial backer of 
the project; and Charles Errard, painter to the king and a founding 
member of the Académie royale, who together played a fundamental 
role in shaping the final printed book. 

Our interpretation throughout emphasizes the transmission 
of knowledge through artists’ workshops—places that combined 
business with artistic education and functioned as important sites 
of knowledge production in early modern times. Recently, the pro- 
duction of artisanal knowledge has become a subject of great in- 
terest, especially with respect to works of art. Study of Leonardo's 
treatise on painting in a longitudinal framework illuminates how 
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artisanal knowledge was articulated in theoretical terms. Farago 
examines how workshop practices are embedded in the treatise on 
painting by focusing on Melzi’s principal source: Leonardo’s auto- 
graph notebook Paris MS A, ca. 1490-92. The partial loss of the work- 
shop context as Melzi made his selections and then as the text was 
drastically abridged suggests why later readers found the Trattato 
so poorly organized. Yet the recursive nature of artistic training also 
needs to be taken into consideration: how would artists have under- 
stood Melzi’s initial text? During the decades that Melzi compiled 
Leonardos Libro di pittura in the mid-sixteenth century, workshop 
practices were adapting to new representational pressures: in his 
choice of material from Leonardo’s autograph notes, Melzi was able 
to inflect his teacher’s theoretical approach to address contempo- 
rary concerns with figurative decorum. Matthew Landrus presents 
new evidence for the circulation of Leonardos ideas in the treatise 
on painting by studying workshop manuals of the late sixteenth 
century. Comparing the Codex Huygens, ca. 1570, closely associated 
with Melzi, and the Codex Urbinas, Landrus finds significant over- 
laps. This suggests that the treatise on painting is best regarded as an 
“open work,’ to borrow a phrase from Umberto Eco that emphasizes 
its links with other texts and other media. 

The Trattato played an influential role in the history of optical 
naturalism and academic art. The fierce debates that ensued at the 
Académie royale shortly after its 1651 release are well known, as is the 
problematic state of the text in its printed form. Imperfect though it 
was, the luxurious 1651 publication was highly regarded in the sev- 
enteenth century. What the present study adds to our knowledge of 
its reception is to elucidate how Leonardos ideas were significantly 
reinterpreted over the eighty years leading up to its publication: 
how modern, initially European ideas of art came to have institu- 
tional authority; how Leonardo's treatise was adapted to Catholic 
Reformation needs around 1570; and how that same text was radical- 
ly reconceptualized six decades later to educate artists eager to serve 
the seventeenth-century state through their mastery of anatomy, 
perspective, proportions, and all the other intellectually demanding 
and often highly technical subjects that had been introduced to the 
visual arts in the past century and before. Refracted through the lens 
of the printed page, Leonardo's ideas were utterly transformed, yet 
his knowledge of optics, figurative movement, and human expres- 
sion were still largely comprehensible and formed the backbone of 
the academic tradition. 
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The actual records that constitute his artistic legacy enabled us 
to produce an unprecedented account of how painting came to be 
defined and institutionally valued in the modern Western tradition. 
Our chief primary source materials were the many prepublication 
manuscript copies of the abridged text that survive in libraries in 
Europe and the United States. Most of these are now available in 
digital form at http://www.treatiseonpainting.org, a site conceived 
by Francesca Fiorani at the Institute of Advanced Technology in the 
Humanities (IATH), University of Virginia. The important manu- 
scripts in the Ambrosiana Library, Milan, are available at http:/ / 
www.leonardo-ambrosiana.it/en/la-pinacoteca-ambrosiana/. For the 
prepublication manuscripts and their abbreviations, see the list fol- 
lowing the Acknowledgments at the beginning of this volume. The 
fundamental studies of these manuscripts are by Kate T. Steinitz, 
Leonardo’s Treatise, and Carlo Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 12-47. Addi- 
tional bibliography entries are cited throughout this study. Added 
to the prepublication manuscripts are all the peripheral materials 
discussed in the chapters and notes, such as the related projects 
of Nicolas Poussin and Charles Errard, who were working for the 
French state to record antiquities in Rome in the 1630s and 1640s. 
Jacques Thuillier’s and Emmanuel Coquery’s recent reconstructions 
of Errard’s lost oeuvre, surviving in unpublished notebooks and 
drawings formerly attributed to Poussin, offer new documentation 
of the Trattato della pittura project (see Bell, “The Final Text, Part 
Two,’ in this volume). 


A Note to the Reader 


The word “fabrication” in the title deserves a brief explanation. In 
daily usage, “fabrication” has become nearly synonymous with “false 
fabrication” but that was not the case in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries when it was closely associated with artistic inven- 
tion. The literal sense of its Latin root, fabricor, is anyone who makes 
or constructs anything, and the Oxford English Dictionary definition 
of fabricate is still “to make anything that requires skill” The primary 
meaning of “fabricate,” according to Samuel Johnson's Dictionary 
published in 1755, “is the act of building” but he said it could also be 
defined as “devising falsely.” When Robert Burton chose the word a 
century earlier, it resonated in this ambivalent sense to readers who 
caught the reference to Icarus: “[o]ur later Mathematitians have ... 
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fabricated new systemes of the World, out of their own Dedalian 
heads” (Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621, ii. ii. iii.328). 

What other word in English carries the same range of connota- 
tions? In calling attention to the many shades of meaning historical- 
ly associated with “fabrication,” we want to emphasize that artistry 
was necessarily involved in editing Leonardo’s fragmentary notes, 
and also to alert readers to the very different stakes held by the 
various individuals who “built” Leonardo’s Treatise on Painting. Our 
own fabrication is not intended to entrap you, the reader, in a hall of 
mirrors, but to signal that the generations of editors who went to ex- 
treme lengths to get Leonardo “right” and to “fix” problems they en- 
countered in their inherited texts, had their own audiences in mind. 
“The act of building” more nearly describes the work of those who 
edited Leonardo's Treatise on Painting over the 130 years of its gesta- 
tion than any subversive attempt to falsify its contents. This richly 
textured history and the shifting epistemological grounds to which 
it attests are important to bear in mind as you read. How the transla- 
tors of Leonardos ideas approached their task is what this book is 
all about. 
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FIGURE L.A Title page, Trattato della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, novamente dato in luce, con la vita 
dell'istesso autore ..., ed. R. Trichet du Fresne (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651). Engraving by 


René Lochon after Charles Errard. 


Introduction: 
Defining a Historical Approach to Leonardo”s 
Trattato della pittura 


Claire Farago 


Leonardo da Vinci’s most significant contribution to painting was 
arguably not the handful of his surviving masterpieces but his theo- 
retical interpretation of painting as a science grounded in geometry 
and direct observation of nature. His so-called treatise on painting, 
excerpted from his unpublished notes and known almost exclu- 
sively in its abridged form until the nineteenth century, was one of 
the most famous books on artistic instruction ever published.! The 
primary purpose of this study is to make the influential 1651 version 
of Leonardo’s treatise accessible to modern readers who are inter- 
ested not just in what Leonardo “really said” but in how his ideas 
were received by later generations of readers. This is an important 
part of what we mean by defining a historical approach. The intro- 
duction situates the text in the context of events spanning the first 
half of the seventeenth century that led to its publication. The study 
as a whole provides modern readers with a scholarly edition of the 
Italian text of 1651 and the first English translation since John Francis 
Rigaud's edition of 1802.? Since Rigaud rearranged the order of chap- 
ters and took many liberties with the text, the present edition is ac- 
tually the first complete English translation of the 1651 Italian editio 
princeps.3 Seven chapters and an essay on editorial procedures docu- 
ment the complex passage from Leonardo’s autograph notes to the 
first printed edition. There are also an extensive critical apparatus 
to the Italian text, reader's notes, concordances, and an annotated 
bibliography of later editions that introduced new visual imagery. 
Our annotated edition touches upon all aspects of Leonardo” theo- 
retical writings on painting as they developed during and after the 
artist’s own lifetime. We have inquired into the role of writings such 
as the lost Codex Sforza; the Codex Huygens, which emerged in the 
context of Milanese artistic practice; the earliest plans for publica- 
tion; the relationship among the prepublication manuscripts that 
contributed to the first printed edition; the initial reception of the 
printed edition; and many other aspects of this text’s complex trans- 
mission history. 

In establishing a historical context for studying Leonardo's 
Trattato della pittura, this Introduction aims to prepare readers for 
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the closely argued analyses of primary and secondary sources that 
follow. The chief actant throughout this history is the material text 
itself, transforming over time, inseparable from its readers —its fab- 
ricators, its users, its admirers, and its detractors.^ Only very recently 
has Leonardo begun to be studied from the standpoint of hovv or 
for whose benefit his identity was constructed posthumously. Pierre 
Bourdieu's concept of the “field of cultural production” has been a 
useful instrument of analysis because it takes into account individu- 
als acting together in a sociocultural netvvork vvithout literally shar- 
ing the same interests.5 

This introduction is concerned vvith the chain of events lead- 
ing directly from Cassiano dal Pozzo's editorial project in Rome in 
the 1630s to the first printed edition in 1651 and its immediate af- 
termath. What could have taken so long? Dal Pozzo sent the manu- 
script (s1: Hermitage) to France in 1640, ready to be published by the 
new Imprimerie royale, officially inaugurated in November 1640 by 
King Louis x111's chief minister, Armand Jean du Plessis, Cardinal 
de Richelieu.9 Cardinal Richelieu named Raphaël Trichet du Fresne 
to the position of “corrector” at the press, a title that means he read 
texts for official authorization; and it was Du Fresne who served as 
editor of the 1651 Trattato." Both the Italian and French first edi- 
tions were published with a royal privilege granted to Roland Fréart 
de Chambray, translator of the French edition, as is attested by 
Sébastien Cramoisy, director of the Imprimerie royale, in a state- 
ment published at the beginning of the French edition (fig. L1). In 
the royal privilege, Cramoisy specifies Fréart de Chambray as the in- 
stigator of the project, who owns the exclusive license for ten years; 
Chambray delegated the work to Jacques Langlois, printer in ordi- 
nary to the king, 

m 1650, when the license to publish was granted, and in 1651, 
when both the Italian and French editions were published by 
October, the country was in the midst of a civil war known as the 
Fronde (1648-1653).° It is highly likely, as Donatella Sparti argued in 
2003, that these disruptions, coming on top of the deaths of Richelieu 
and Louis XIII in 1642 and 1643, respectively, are at least partly re- 
sponsible for the long delay.!° Might the same turbulence account 
for the fact that the text was not actually printed at the Imprimerie 
royale? According to the address on the title page, Langlois operated 
a press at Mont Saint Genevieve, not in the Louvre palace, where 
the Imprimerie royale had excellent facilities for printing both texts 
and intaglio illustrations.!! Was the treatise a quasi-state-sponsored 
publication? It is difficult to decide whether the circumstances of 
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FIGURE I.1 


O VIS PAR LA GRACE DE DIEV ROY DE 
France Er DE Navarre. À nos Amez & Feaux Contcillers 
tenans nos Cours de Parlement, Maiftres des Requeftes ordinaires de no- 
ftre Hoftel, Baillifs , Senefchaux, Preuofts, leurs Licutenans, & tous autres 
nos luíticicrs & Officiers quil appartiendra, Salut. Noftre cher & bien- 
amé RorAND FREART, SIEVR DE CHAMBRAY , nous a fait re- 
monitrer quil defiroir faire imprimer trois liures intitulez , l'vn Archite 
dure d André Palladio, traduitte en Bəy r ledit ficur de Chambray. 
Le fecond Arte della Pittura di Leonardo da Vinci , en Italien, & la Verfion 
du mefine liure en François par le mefme : Et le troifiefme Paralelle de 
LArchiteure Antique auec la Moderne, par le meline ficur de Chambray, 
sil auoit fur ce nos Lettres neceflaires, qu'il nous a fupplié humblement 
luy vouloir accorder; A ces caufes,le defirant fauorablementtraitter, Nous 
luy anons permis & octroyé , $ de nos graces fpeciales, pleine puiffance & 
authorité Royale, permettons & accordons d'imprimer ou faircimprimer 
lefdits liures , en tel volume & caractere qu'il voudra, pour les mettre en 
vente & diftribuer , & ce durant le temps de dix ans, commencer du iour 
qu'ils feroncacheuez d'imprimer,auec deffenfes à tous Imprimeurs, Librai- 
res, tant de nos fujets qu'eftrangers, & toutes autres per fonnes de quelque 
qualité qu'ils foient, d'imprimer, ou faire imprimer,vendrc,ou faire vendre 
& diftribuer lefdits liures durant ledit temps, fous couleur d'autre marque, 
noms fuppofez , tiltre , epitome, extraiét ou abregé, augmentation , corre- 
@iopíóu autre déguifement que ce foir, fansle confentement dudit fieur de 
Güambray,6u de ceux qui auront charge $£ pouuoir de luy,à peine de trois 
mil liures d'amende; moitié à ceux qui auront droict de luy , l'autre aux 
pauures de l'Hoftel Dieu de cette ville, confifcation des exemplaires & de 
tous defpens dommages & interefts, ala charge d'en mettre deux exem- 
plaires en noftre Bibliotheque publique , & vn autre en celle de noftre tres- 
cher & feal, le St Marquis de Chafteau Neuf, Cheualier , Garde des Seaux 
de France, auant que de les expofer en vente, à peine de nullité du prefent 
privilege 5 Si vous mandons que du contenu en ces prefentes, vous fafficz, 
fouffriez & laiffiez yor ledit St de Chambray & ceux qui auront droit & 
pouvoir de luy pleinement & paifiblement, a ce faire fouffrir & obeir tous 
Ccux quil appartiendra, Nonobftant oppofitions ou apy cllations quelcon- 
ues. Voulons qu'en metrant au commencement ou à la fin defdirs liures 
Vextrai& de ces prefentes , elles foient tenuës pour deuëment fignifiées ,& 
u'aux coppies d'icelles collationnécs par Гуп de nos ames & feaux , Con- 
fillers , Secretaires „foy foit adjouftée comme au prefent original, nonob- 
ftant aufficlameur de Haro , chartre Normande, prife à partie, & autre 
chofe à cc contraire. Car TEL EST NOSTRE PLAISIR. Donné à Paris 
letrentielme iour du mois d'Avril l'an de grace mil fix cens cinquante, & 
de noftre regne le feptiefme. 
: Par lc Roy en fon Concil. 
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printing were a mere technicality or mask something more covert. 
Did Du Fresne's presence as editor “authorize” the text? Or did the 
regency abandon the project because some members of its editorial 
team and perhaps its financial backers were associated with fron- 
deurs? Conversely, did the editors abandon the Mazarin regency and 
act independently on behalf of the monarchy? 

Imagine the dinner-party conversations that took place in Rome 
and Paris during the 1640s among many of the key players associ- 
ated with the publication of Leonardos treatise on painting, which 
was by then long delayed.!? From the surviving correspondence we 
know that on such occasions traditional class divisions and hierar- 
chical social roles were considerably relaxed, as Cardinal Francesco 
Barberini and his brother Cardinal Antonio came into direct con- 
tact with Paul Fréart Sieur de Chantelou and Roland Fréart Sieur 
de Chambray, but also with the physician Pierre Bourdelot, the bib- 
liophile Raphaél Trichet du Fresne, and the intellectual painter par 
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excellence, Nicolas Poussin, all of whom were involved in the publi- 
cation, some for an extended period of time. And there were many 
such occasions —the Barberini brothers were guests of Cardinal Jules 
(Giulio) Mazarin in Paris from 1646 to 1648; throughout the 1630s 
and in the mid-to-late 1640s, Du Fresne and Bourdelot socialized in 
the circle of Cassiano dal Pozzo in Rome and that of Chambray and 
Chantelou in Paris, and Du Fresne vvorked for Francesco Barberini 
during the latter's gilded exile in Paris. 

In entering the labyrinthine record of these alliances, the reader 
might benefit from a preliminary scorecard. Francesco and Antonio 
Barberini, nephews of Pope Urban VIII (1568-1644), were great pa- 
trons of the arts as well as book collectors. Francesco was actively 
involved in the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, the censorship 
body that authorized publications for the Holy See; but he also 
maintained a longstanding correspondence with Bourdelot, an 
outspoken freethinker who rejected accepted opinions on matters 
of religion. The Fréart brothers Paul, Roland (editor and translator 
of the 1651 Traitté), and Jean, from Le Mans, served as royal agents 
under King Louis x111 but later sympathized with provincial op- 
position to heavy taxation imposed by the monarchy at the end of 
the costly Wars of Religion (1648).8 Du Fresne worked as an editor 
(“correcteur”) for the Imprimerie royale, the royal press established 
in 1640; and he had been appointed through his connections with 
the monarchy, specifically King Louis x111’s brother Gaston, Duc 
d’Orléans. Cardinal Mazarin, the Barberinis’ host in Paris, had been 
Cardinal Richelieu’s protegé, but as soon as he succeeded Richelieu 
as the chief minister, Mazarin dismissed Richelieu’s righthand man, 
Sublet de Noyers, secretary of war and superintendent of the king’s 
architectural projects since 1638, a cashiering for which Poussin and 
many others never forgave him. 

Thus, in the 1640s, when Leonardo’s treatise was being prepared 
for publication, Francesco Barberini, its original sponsor, and its 
French editors might have found themselves on opposite sides of the 
political divide created by Cardinal Mazarin, who led France during 
the regency of Queen Anne of Austria when her son, Louis XIV, was a 
minor (1643-1651) and for a decade thereafter, until Mazarin’s death 
in 1661. Du Fresne positioned himself as a mediator, working with 
Chambray and staying in contact with Barberini, Dal Pozzo, and 
their circle in Rome, where Poussin remained in self-imposed exile 
after 1642, an outspoken critic of Mazarin. Poussin’s main patrons 
were frondeur sympathizers in France, including the Fréart brothers 
and Sublet de Noyers, as Todd Olson convincingly demonstrated in 
a recent study of the political resonances of Poussin’s paintings.!4 
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What follows here is the story of how this incongruous mix of in- 
terested parties managed to get along well enough to see the Treatise 
on Painting into print. While I was finishing this project in fall 2015, I 
made an unexpected and important discovery that bears directly on 
the ways in which alliances operated in the international republic of 
letters: this luxuriously illustrated edition was not published by the 
Imprimerie royale in Paris, as has often been assumed—even though 
the Imprimerie licensed the work in the king's name; the printer, 
Jacques Langlois, was “printer in ordinary to the king”; and the use 
of paper with a Richelieu watermark dating to 1640-1641, discussed 
below, indicates that it was originally intended to be so. Despite its 
official appearance, the 1651 publication was privately funded. It was 
not printed on the royal letter presses located in the Louvre galleries, 
and it does not appear in the historical catalog of the Imprimerie that 
specifies all publications since 1640.5 And the quality of printing, 
upon close inspection, falls below the standards observed in books 
published by the Imprimerie royale. Both the Italian and the French 
versions show many signs of technical problems encountered in the 
actual printing of the book, an ambitious (perhaps unprecedented) 
attempt to combine many relatively large engraved illustrations and 
printed text on the same page, an operation that requires two sepa- 
rate kinds of presses.l6 

With so many unknowns to consider, the following discussion 
begins with what we know for certain, the physical book itself. 
From a concrete examination of the printed edition based on first- 
hand knowledge of numerous copies, the narrative offers a history 
of the project leading backwards to its shrouded beginnings in Rome 
in the 1620s and 1630s. Next, the story retraces the winding path that 
led to the printed edition in 1651. This Introduction concludes with 
a brief rereading of events at the Académie royale de peinture et de 
sculpture during the fledgling institution’s struggles to establish 
authority. 


On the Sponsorship of Prints 


A license authorizing publication does not necessarily mean that 
the publication is an official state imprint. And the designation of 
“printer to the king” does not imply an exclusive arrangement, but 
merely a financial arrangement that enabled printers to make extra 
money by printing broadsides, announcements, and other similar 
forms of official communication prevalent in early modern France. 
Jacques Langlois printed such quotidian documents on cheap paper 
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without ornamentation or self-conscious graphic design.” In his 
surviving publications there is nothing comparable to the complex- 
ity and the grandeur of the 1651 Trattato and Traitté. Significantly, 
the paper for the publication does suggest that the project was origi- 
nally state sponsored. It seems to have been set aside nearly a de- 
cade before the printed edition appeared, as can be inferred from 
the watermark of Cardinal Richelieu, who supported the project 
at the Imprimerie royale, which he established two years before his 
death in 1642. Richelieu’s elaborate watermark on the paper used in 
the 1651 edition is newly identified here, and its unusual design al- 
lows us to associate it directly with Pope Urban утп and date it to 
1640-1641, exactly when the publication project was transferred for 
unknown reasons from Rome to Paris. In some copies I have exam- 
ined, some of the paper bears a different watermark, interspersed 
with the Richelieu watermark, suggesting that without this supple- 
mentation the initial paper supply would have been exhausted be- 
fore the editions were entirely printed.!? 

As the following discussion elaborates, this new understanding of 
the material evidence helps to establish who actually paid for (spon- 
sored, as distinct from legally authorized) the Trattato della pittura 
and its twin French translation, published the same year in the same 
format and design, with the same watermarks and printer. A great 
deal more is at stake than technical matters, for the 1651 publications 
appeared at the height of the Fronde, centered in Paris, when the 
royal court itself was intermittently in exile.19 The editors’ nostalgia 
for the era of Richelieu and Sublet (evident in the dedications) sug- 
gests that the project had lost important backing with their deaths, 
even though the seventeenth-century French appetite for Italian art, 
and love of Leonardo in particular, suggests that the “Italian” regency 
ought to have been happy to support this publication. 

My hypothesis is that the French editors, acting independently 
but making the most of their royal connections, sought funding 
from Queen Christina of Sweden, to whom the Italian edition is ded- 
icated. The correspondence documents that they received logistical 
help from other members of the republic of letters who had been 
involved in the project since it began in Rome under the patronage 
of Cardinal Francesco Barberini. The known evidence is fragmen- 
tary, and further archival research might shed considerable addi- 
tional light on these events. This historical introduction is intended 
to show that the publication succeeded in difficult political times 
because agents with widely differing ideological commitments and 
aims found it in their best interests to cooperate. 


INTRODUCTION 
The Dedication to Queen Christina of Sweden 


At the death of Louis хи in 1643, the primary members of the 
royal court vvere the regent, Queen Anne of Austria, her young 
son, not yet King Louis XTV; the late King Louis x111’s elder brother 
Gaston, Duc d”Orleans, and their chief minister, the Italian Cardinal 
Mazarin.?? Hatred of Mazarin was almost the only unifying aspect 
of the Fronde, a complex series of uprisings against the regency that 
lasted for five years (1648-1653) and involved separate grievances 
and shifting alliances among judicial administrators, provincials, 
the high nobility, and other parties. Sometimes there vvas fighting 
in the streets. The uprisings led the royal court to leave Paris repeat- 
edly: from 13 September to 31 October 1648, from early January 1649 
to August 1649, for at least four periods during 1650, and for much of 
the time between April 1651 and October 1652. During 1651, the year 
of the Trattato's publication, the royal family was in Paris only from 
20 April to 14 May and from 28 June to 27 September.”! Meanwhile, in 
early January 1649, as royal armies led by the Prince de Condé were 
attempting to retake Paris for the regency, Mazarin was declared by 
the anti-regency Parlement de Paris (not an elected assembly but a 
high court composed of prominent noblemen) to be an enemy of 
the king and the state. Barely a year later Mazarin vvas arresting the 
Prince de Condé (who had changed sides in the meantime) and 
other nobles, precipitating a provincial rebellion thatin turn enabled 
Parlement and the princes to ally against him.22 On 6-7 February 
1651, Mazarin fled Paris to exile abroad, banished by the Parlement; 
he returned briefly on 28-29 December but came back permanently 
only in February 1653. All this time Mazarin was still chief minister 
to the king of France, even though he was in exile—and obviously 
preoccupied with other issues—both when the Trattato was pub- 
lished in 1651 and when the recently formed royal academy of paint- 
ing and sculpture (Académie royale de peinture et de sculpture) was 
first officially recognized by the Parlement de Paris in 1652. 

It is legitimate, then, to ask who spoke for the monarchy during 
the final, costliest stages of production and at the actual moment 
of the Trattato's publication. The luxurious presentation, Langlois’s 
position as an official printer for the king, Cramoisy’s endorsement 
from the Imprimerie royale in the French edition, and Corrector Du 
Fresne’s role as editor of the Italian edition together suggest that 
the monarchy was officially sponsoring the bilingual, two-volume 
project. Yet the Italian edition is dedicated by Du Fresne to Queen 
Christina of Sweden (1626-1689) and to Pierre Bourdelot (1610-1685), 
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identified as the queen's physician although he did not actually 
meet Christina until he arrived in Stockholm on 21 February 1652, 
when he personally presented a copy of the Trattato to the queen.?3 
Bourdelot, whose role in the publication process is discussed below, 
was also physician to the family of the Prince de Condé, Mazarin’s 
enemy during the last phase of the Fronde.?“ 

While Mazarin was in exile, Bourdelot left for Sweden (19 October 
1651), where he was joined a few months later by Du Fresne, who left 
Paris on 21 July 1652 with his mentor, the scholar and writer Gabriel 
Naude, who had been Mazarins librarian until he was ousted and 
the Parlement sold the library that Naude had assembled for him.?5 
m a time when alliances often depended on the opportunities for 
survival and advancement that presented themselves, Naudé be- 
came the Swedish queen’s librarian, while Du Fresne, a distinguished 
bibliophile and numismatist, served as curator of the Svvedish royal 
art and coin collections.?6 The publication of the Italian edition ap- 
pears to be directly related to this hasty retreat from the beleaguered 
French monarchy by three prominent members of the international 
republic of letters. The question is how. 

Are there any signs of dissimulation in the 1651 publications? 
Nowhere in the Italian edition is Chambray’s royal license to pub- 
lish mentioned, even though he played a leading editorial role in 
both editions (working with Errard, who designed the graphics, 
and correlating his editorial work with that of Du Fresne?7)}—and 
even though such notice was required, as Cramoisy’s statement in 
the French edition clearly states: “you [Chambray] must put it [the 
statement of the privilege] either at the beginning or at the end of 
the designated books” (Voulons qu'en mettant au commencement 
ou à la fin desdits livres l'extraict de ces presentes).?8 Instead there 
is Du Fresne's profuse dedication to the queen, bolstered by a sec- 
ond dedication to Bourdelot, which provides a brief history of the 
publication profect as having begun in Rome vvith the efforts of the 
“virtuosissimo cavaliere” Cassiano dal Pozzo and Cardinal Richelieu, 
“who would have carried Rome to Paris for the glory of the king, if 
only the Cardinal had not died.”29 

The fact that the license to print was granted to Chambray rather 
than Langlois would seem to indicate that Chambray proximally fi- 
nanced the publication and hence owned the rights. A license to print 
signified that a text was legally authorized, but it was also intended as 
a form of what today is called copyright protection. Numerous edicts 
regulated the public sale of printed media in France and elsewhere 
in Europe.?? In Rome, any publication offered for public sale had 
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to be registered with the master of the Holy Apostolic Palace, who 
both controlled the type of text or image issued and gave the owner 
sole rights to publish, usually for a period of ten years.?! But property 
rights were very difficult to enforce. Abraham Bosse, who headed 
a team of print professionals responsible for the different stages of 
production, distinguished between “copies” printed from the plate 
engraved or etched by the printmaker whose name appears on it, 
and “pretend copies” pulled from plates on which other printmakers 
reproduced that image. According to Carl Goldstein, the chief expert 
on Bosse, this is a famliar complaint of a print professional about 
how others are infringing on his rights in an era when mechanical 
reproduction paradoxically sharpened focus on the hand of the art- 
ist/printmaker.5? In practice, a widespread lack of protection from 
copiers appears to have encouraged many printmakers and publish- 
ers to avoid the privilege office and its fees.33 

Though the Trattato editors did have a license, the dedication to 
Queen Christina considerably complicates the question of who ac- 
tually funded the 1651 editions. There were several ways for seven- 
teenth-century printmakers to earn a living. They could sell prints 
directly to the public, work on commissions for wealthy families, 
sell their copperplates to print publishers, or dedicate prints to il- 
lustrious persons and present the patron with copies in exchange 
for a fee. As Francesca Consagra has established for Roman prac- 
tices, the double advantage of this last option was that the print- 
maker retained the plates for future use, while the assumption that 
an important person could avenge his (or her) honor discouraged 
pirated prints.84 

Thus, dedication provided a potentially more profitable alter- 
native or supplement to licensing. There was also some risk: pro- 
spective benefactors could refuse dedicated vvorks and often did. 
Consagra gives the example of a famous illustrated book on cit- 
rus plants, entitled Hesperides, first published in 1646. The author, 
Giovanni Battista Ferrari, a Jesuit scholar and a prominent member 
of the scientific Accademia dei Lincei, hoped to dedicate his work to 
the French King Louis xırı (1601-1643), but the monarch refused.55 
The case of Ferrari is particularly suggestive not only because of the 
association vvith the French monarchy, but also because he had close 
relationships with Francesco Barberini and Cassiano dal Pozzo, who 
were, respectively, the Roman patron and the editor of the text that 
later became the 1651 Trattato. Dal Pozzo collaborated extensively 
with Ferrari on the content of Hesperides, and he personally helped 
to finance its publication after Louis XIII rejected Ferrari’s offer.36 
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The situation for an independent book publisher was similar to 
that of a publisher of prints.37 In the same year that the Trattato and 
the Traitté were published in Paris, the designer of its copperplate 
engravings, Charles Errard, published three series of prints after 
the antique that were also dedicated to Queen Christina (figs. 1.2, 1.3, 
and L4) and that share some decorative graphics with the Trattato 
and Traitt€.38 Internal evidence indicates that they were published in 
Paris, artistic spoils of a study trip to Rome.?? Many of the individual 
prints bore the inscription “cum privilegio Regis,’ which indicates a 
French license. Each series has its own title page, two of which are 
dated 1651. The text, which appears on the title and dedication pages, 
is in French and prominently identifies Errard as “Peintre du Roy.”40 
Though the engraving of most plates is unattributed, some plates 
state that they were engraved by René Lochon, others by Georges 
Tournier, and still others by Charles Errard, but none of the impres- 
sions designate a publisher. By 1656, the plates belonged to Errard, 
who also acquired the rights to other pedagogicial treatises written 
and edited by Chambray.42 

No direct documentation of Queen Christina" role in the Trattato 
della pittura has yet been found, other than the publication itself. 
But it appears that Errard found success with the queen in the series 
of Roman prints dedicated to her. The sponsorship of the Trattato is 
considerably more complex than that of these series of ornamental 
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FIGURE 1.2 Charles Errard. Title page from Divers Ornements dediez a la Serenissime Reine de Suede par Charles 
Errard Peintre du Roy. 1651. From Receuil, Oeuvre de Charles Errard, call number EST-14. Engraving by 
René Lochon. Paris, Bibliothèque d'Arsenal 
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FIGURE 1.3 

Charles Errard. Title page from Receuil de divers vases 
antiques par Charles Errard Peintre du Roy. From Receuil, 
Oeuvre de Charles Errard, call number EST-14. Engraving by 
Georges Tournier. Undated. Paris, Bibliothèque d’Arsenal 
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FIGURE 1.4 
Charles Errard. Dedication page. À La Serenissima 
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prints: Du Fresne was the editor, and he worked for the Imprimerie 
royale; Chambray was its official sponsor, and he authored and ed- 
ited a series of books configured as texts for artistic instruction at 
the new Académie; and Errard was just the artist working with the 
French editorial team—although we learn that his role became 
quite substantial. Nonetheless, the entrepreneurial context sug- 
gests that the queen may have financed at least part of the larger 
project, which pays homage to her taste for both sixteenth-century 
Italian painting and the antique. Bourdelot apparently served as a 
socially well-positioned mediator between her and the patrons of 
the project in Paris and Rome. Such an arrangement also helps to 
explain why Du Fresne heaped such lavish praise on Errard’s con- 
tribution to the Italian Trattato when no comparable praise appears 
in the French edition, to which Errard also contributed (though to 
a lesser extent); why Chambray’s (financial) role and the license to 
publish were kept out of sight in the Italian edition; and—to jump 
several episodes ahead in our historical narrative—why Du Fresne 
informed Cardinal Barberini in May 1652 of his new post in Sweden 
when he sent the cardinal a copy of the Italian edition, and why he 
also reported directly to the cardinal his favorable reception at the 
Swedish court. 

Did Chambray and his collaborators seize the moment to pub- 
lish Leonardo’s treatise on painting during a rupture in Mazarin’s 
power between 8 January 1649, when Parlement declared Mazarin 
an enemy of the king and the state, and the triumphal return of the 
king on 21 October 1652, when monarchical power was consolidat- 
ed? Nineteenth-century historian Henri Chardon called Chambray’s 
publications on painting and architecture an “artistic Fronde," 
and there is something to be said for his perception.*? Writing in 
1867, Chardon added that Chambray prepared his Parallele de l'ar- 
chitecture antique et de la moderne and a French translation of 
Palladio’s Four Books of Architecture (editio princeps, Venice, 1570) at 
the beginning of the 1640s, but waited until Mazarin was exiled to 
publish them.“ 

The documented events and their own statements in the two 
publications of 1651 suggest that during the critical period leading 
up to the publication, the editors continued to identify with the 
previous monarchy under Richelieu and Sublet and were opposed 
to Mazarin, who appeared likely to be ousted by Parlement or one 
of the other frondeur factions, such as those led by the Prince de 
Condé or the Duc d'Orléans.^ The Trattato and the Traitté look 
like institutionally sanctioned publications, even though they were 
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privately printed and licensed. Their graphic design and full folio for- 
mat proclaim luxury, though the paper used is moderately coarse.*6 
Furthermore, the twin editions not only look like they were issued by 
the monarchy, the paper on which they are printed bears the water- 
mark of the previous king’s chief minister Cardinal Richelieu. What 
could explain all these anomalies? Whatever else it represented, the 
publication of Leonardo’s treatise on painting is firmly documented 
by Du Fresnes and Chambray’s statements in the publication as a 
project initially associated with Richelieu and his centralized pro- 
gram for the arts, which was initiated during the reign of Louis XIII. 
This program included the establishment of the Imprimerie royale, 
the foundation of the literary Académie francaise, and the con- 
ception of an art academy that brought painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, and even printmakers together in one institution under state 
control.77 And through Richelieu, the publication is also connected 
with Pope Urban vili and the Barberini family. 

The predominant watermark in all copies of both the Trattato 
and the Traitté that we have examined to date is that of Cardinal 
Richelieu (fig. L5). But this watermark does not feature his usual 
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Jacques Langlois, 1651) 
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Watermark of Cardinal Richelieu. Paper used 
in Trattato della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, 


novamente dato in luce, con la vita dell’istesso 
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FIGURE 1.6 
Gianlorenzo Bernini and 
workshop. Ornamental 


cartouche with the coat of 


arms of Cardinal Richelieu. 


Marble, 35 1/2 x 21 5/8 
inches. Rome, ca. 1640. 
(COURTESY OF TOMASSO 


BROTHERS FINE ART, UK) 
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coat of arms. Instead, the design closely matches Richelieu’s stemma 
carved in marble, ca. 1640-1641 (fig. 1.6), thought to survive from a 
demolished building and attributed to Bernini and his shop at the 
time he carved a portrait bust of the cardinal in Rome (now in Paris, 
Louvre Museum). Richelieu's coat of arms in both the marble car- 
touche and the watermark contains the conventional shield and 
cardinal’s hat, to which has been added the unusual feature of a scal- 
lop shell testifying that he had completed a pilgrimage to Santiago 
de Compostela.^? In turn, the design of the stemma was developed 
at the same time and in the very same style and format as a series 
of eight monumental Barberini coats of arms on the outer faces of 
pedestals supporting Bernini’s bronze Solomonic columns beneath 
the baldacchino over the tomb of St. Peter in the saints basilica 
in the Vatican.*9 

The connection with Pope Urban vırı and the Barberini fam- 
ily ca. 1640 corroborates Du Fresne’s statement in his dedica- 
tion to Bourdelot that the French plan to publish Leonardo's 
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treatise originated with Richelieu around the time he founded the 
Imprimerie royale.50 Most likely, the paper was set aside after the 
arrival of the Leonardo manuscript in Paris in December 1640 and 
before Richelieu’s death in December 1642.5! As is well known, the 
manuscript had been prepared by Cassiano dal Pozzo in Rome 
under the patronage of Urban VIITs nephew, Cardinal Francesco 
Barberini, and the fair copy was personally delivered by the broth- 
ers Roland Fréart de Chambray and Paul Fréart de Chantelou, both 
of whom were royal agents.5? In May 1640 they were sent to Rome 
by Sublet de Noyers (chief administrator of the arts for the crown 
since September 1638) as agents of Louis xIII to bring Nicolas 
Poussin to Paris to decorate the Louvre palace galleries and execute 
other projects.53 Poussin had recently provided Dal Pozzo with new 
illustrations for Leonardo’s treatise on painting, and, as his corre- 
spondence shows, he was anticipating that his involvement in this 
project would continue in France.54 

A second watermark appears in many copies of the Trattato, 
including the one now in the collection of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington, Dc, depicting a more generic coat of arms 
of the king of France and Navarre. This second watermark suggests 
that not enough of the Richelieu-watermarked paper had been set 
aside (figs. 1.7, I.8, and Lo).55 The unusual form of Richelieu's water- 
mark makes it highly likely that the paper bearing it originated with 
him, but the paper bearing the more generic watermark of the royal 
arms of France might have been privately manufactured; papermak- 
ers habitually adopted the arms of important court personages.56 In 
fact, there is a third French watermark even more generic in appear- 
ance, recorded on a single sheet in the Folger Library copy, also sug- 
gesting a royal origin but possibly privately manufactured.57 

The manuscript produced in Dal Pozzo’s workshop that was sent 
to France in 1640 (s1: Hermitage) includes an autograph inscription 
by Chantelou stating that he received it in Rome in August 1640 
from Dal Pozzo during the trip Chantelou made to bring Poussin to 
France.58 This note and Richelieu’s watermark document direct con- 
nections at the highest levels of state patronage between the French 
crown and the Church of Rome operating in both Italy and France 
during the reigns of Urban vırı (reigned 1623-1644) and Louis XIII 
(reigned as king of France and Navarre, 1610-1643). On 17 December 
1640, Poussin and the Fréart brothers arrived in Paris. But the pub- 
lication did not progress as planned. On 20 March 1641, Poussin 
was officially appointed premier peintre du roi to oversee all royal 
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FIGURE I.8 


Don Francisco de Bofarull y 
Sans, Heraldic Watermarks 
or Le Herdldica en la 
Filigrana del Papel, trans. 

A. J. Henschel (Hilversum, 
Holland: The Paper 
Publications Society, 1956), 
n. 87, arms of the king 

of France and Navarre. 
Washington, pc, National 
Gallery of Art Library, David 
K. E. Bruce Fund 
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FIGURE I.9 Dedication page addressed to King Louis Xrv with coat of arms 


of the king of France and Navarre. Pietro Santi Bartoli, Colonna 
Traiana eretta dal Senato, e popolo romano ... 

(Rome: Gio. Giacomo de Rossi [1673]). Engraving. Washington, 
DC, National Gallery of Art Library, David K. E. Bruce Fund 


commissions, and he became occupied with the Grande Galerie 
and other, private commissions. He also designed frontispieces for 
the Imprimerie royale, a task he complained was “trivial’ in a 1641 
letter to Dal Pozzo, a context perhaps implicitly excusing the delay 
in publication.5? In June of the same year Poussin complained to 
Chantelou that there were no funds for publishing the treatise in 
Rome; evidently at that time it was still unsettled who would spon- 
sor it and supervise production.9? By September 1642, Poussin was 
back in Rome supervising the production of drawings and casts 
in connection with his projects for the Grande Galerie, with Dal 
Pozzo's assistance.6l 

On 4 December 1642 Richelieu died—his health had been failing 
for years.52 On 23 April 1643, the dying Louis x111 placed Cardinal 
Mazarin, a favorite of Richelieu, in charge of the regency. However, 
shortly before he became Richelieu's official successor, on 10 April 
1643 Mazarin "retired" Richelieu's favorite Sublet to the latter's cha- 
teau at Dangu, where he was accompanied by Chambray. A week 
later, on 18 April 1643, Bourdelot reassured Dal Pozzo that the 
Imprimerie royale was still functioning, and the Grande Galerie proj- 
ect was moving forward.® Sublet withdrew as secretary of state for 
war but remained the chief royal arts administrator with the support 
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of the Parlement, although Mazarin continued to press for his res- 
ignation.9^ Then, on 14 May 1643 Louis x111 died and the Spanish- 
born Anne of Austria became regent for five-year-old Louis XIV, with 
the Italian Cardinal Mazarin as her chief minister. The Parlements 
President Matthieu Molé negotiated to ensure that the decoration 
of the Grande Galerie would continue under Sublet’s direction, and 
Sublet continued to work on Fontainebleau and other royal build- 
ings. In fact, he retained all his arts-related functions and installed at 
the Louvre artists who were loyal to him, including Charles Errard.65 
To make sense of what happened next to plans to publish Leonardo”s 
treatise in France, however, we must first consider in detail the pre- 
vious phase of the project in Rome. 


What Happened before 1640? 


The first phase of work in Rome is documented in correspon- 
dence between Cassiano dal Pozzo, writing from Rome, and Count 
Galeazzo Arconati, the owner of autograph Leonardo notebooks 
in Milan.96 There are also copies of the abridged treatise produced 
in or associated with Dal Pozzo’s workshop in Rome; writings, dia- 
grams, and illustrations transcribed by Arconati’s team of assistants 
in Milan from autograph Leonardo manuscripts; and a history of the 
dispersal of Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts written within living 
memory of the events by Ambrogio Mazenta, prominent Catholic 
Reformation architect, head of the Barnabite Order in Milan, an ac- 
tive participant in the art scene in Bologna since 1602, and the for- 
mer owner of at least thirteen autograph Leonardo notebooks, ten 
of which were later sold to Count Arconati, to whom Mazenta most 
likely introduced Dal Pozzo.§” Mazenta is likely to have owned a copy 
of the abridged Libro di pittura, perhaps the copy bound in morocco 
leather with the initials “a.m.” (rc1: Casanatense 968).68 An important 
miscellany of notes documenting the work that transpired in Rome 
and Milan is also preserved, in Ms Montpellier 267 (mm: H267).5° 

Dal Pozzo engaged Mazenta to write an account of the dispersal 
of Leonardo’s original manuscripts from the Melzi family villa near 
Milan by Melzi's nephew Orazio, beginning in 1585.7? Shortly before 
his death in 1635, Mazenta sent his account to Dal Pozzo. The origi- 
nal is preserved in m2: H227, the rest of which was produced in Dal 
Pozzo's Roman workshop; copies were sent to France.”! The other 
previously unpublished text that Dal Pozzo sent to France in mul- 
tiple copies is the compilation made in Milan under his direction 
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excerpted from Leonardo”s autograph manuscripts. These concern 
the principal subjects of the abridged Libro di pittura, namely per- 
spective, light and shadow, human movement, proportions, and 
landscape elements.?2 

When or how Dal Pozzo initially learned of the existence of 
Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts in Milan or first saw abridged 
manuscripts of the Libro di pittura is unresolved, but there were 
copies in Rome by the late sixteenth century.7? The early Florentine 
manuscript once owned by Niccolò Gaddi (1537-1591) became the 
basis for Dal Pozzo’s master copy (m3: H228) through intermedi- 
ate manuscript(s) that have not yet been identified and probably 
did not survive.” A second manuscript that was important to Dal 
Pozzo's project, vb: Barberini, was long thought to be the earliest and 
most important copy of the abridged Libro di pittura, but it was actu- 
ally produced in Dal Pozzo’s Roman workshop and is derived from 
another early Florentine manuscript.” Other early copies of the 
abridged Libro di pittura show that Dal Pozzo consulted a number 
of other sources available in Rome during the period when he was 
establishing the text in the 163os.76 

The record of the exchange between Dal Pozzo and Arconati be- 
gins in October 1634, by which point the editorial work was already 
well underway despite the lack of an authoritative manuscript." 
Dal Pozzo asked Arconati to check some difficult passages against 
Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts and requested transcriptions of 
additional passages that would have supplemented the main text.78 
He also collected other passages on painting, optics, mechanics, and 
hydraulics, which survive in several copies produced in his shop.79 

Dal Pozzo also commissioned new illustrations of the human fig- 
ures from Poussin. The original pen and ink dravvings are attached to 
m3: H228, along with geometric diagrams and one landscape draw- 
ing attributed to PierFrancesco Alberti.50 (Both artists had previous 
connections vvith Dal Pozzo, documented elsevvhere in the present 
volumes.8!) Some of the drawings attributed to Alberti are drawn di- 
rectly on the pages of m3: H228.9? Copies of all but one of these draw- 
ings were included in the copy that Dal Pozzo sent to Paris in 1640, 
sı: Hermitage.83 A copy of Mazenta”s Memorie was also included in 
sı: Hermitage. In addition to this copy, carried to Paris by Chantelou, 
other copies of the abridged Libro di pittura produced in Dal Pozzo's 
shop ended up in Paris, where they might have been available to 
the French editors responsible for the printed edition. One of these 
copies (bı: Brooker 1), nevvly considered in the Leonardo scholar- 
ship, contains supplemental chapters excerpted from Leonardo/s 
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autograph manuscripts in Milan at Dal Pozzo's request, and Vasari's 
Life of Leonardo.84 

All this evidence suggests that Dal Pozzo imagined that his proj- 
ect would be completed in Paris with illustrations and paratexts 
close to his own intentions and incorporating many features of his 
other documentary projects, with their clearly delineated, objecti- 
fied illustrations of individual specimens arranged on the page to 
encourage both isolated examination and systematic comparison.85 
This plan was in keeping with Poussin’s reinterpretation of the fig- 
ures, with their emphasis on antique sculpture, which reworked the 
modest sketches in his sources in keeping with current Roman pref- 
erences for idealized imitation of natural appearances. His draw- 
ings are rendered in a style that reinforces Leonardo”s discussions 
of light, shadow, and color, of particular interest to seventeenth- 
century painters and patrons. 

Correpondence documents that work continued in Rome and 
Milan after the time Dal Pozzo entrusted s1: Hermitage, a fair copy of 
m3: H228, to Chantelou in August 1640. One of the last direct refer- 
ences to Dal Pozzo’s project of verifying and expanding the contents 
of the abridged Libro di pittura is contained in a letter to Milan dated 
21 May 1639, thanking the Jesuit Father Antonio Gallo for his help 
with transcribing “discourses” by Leonardo.56 Dal Pozzo reported 
that he had edited these transcriptions to accompany the manuscript 
in Barberini’s library, to which he was planning to add material on 
light and shadow. Indeed, a note in mz: H227, folio 16, refers to new 
transcriptions made from original passages sent by Father Gallo.87 In 
letters of June and December 1640 addressed to Dal Pozzo, Arconati 
reported that his nephew Luigi Maria Arconati was still finishing 
the parts concerning perspective.88 Luigi Maria Arconati also com- 
piled a separate treatise on water culled from Leonardo’s autograph 
manuscripts, which was sent to Cardinal Barberini in 1643, perhaps 
for a project more closely allied with Dal Pozzo's continuing activi- 
ties associated with former members of the Accademia dei Lincei, 
disbanded after Galileo’s trial in 1633.89 

Given this correspondence and the manuscript evidence, it is dif- 
ficult to decide when or why—or whether—plans for a printed edi- 
tion of Leonardo’s text published in Rome were abandoned. Did Dal 
Pozzo's employer Barberini in fact plan to publish the edition that 
Dal Pozzo spent at least six years preparing? Nothing has surfaced 
from the phase of work in Rome regarding actual arrangements with 
a publisher or printer, engravers, typesetters, pressmen, and oth- 
ers who are documented in some of Barberini’s other publishing 
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projects, nor is there evidence of a license to publish the work or any 
explicit indication that Barberini, who is frequently mentioned in 
the exchanges between Dal Pozzo and Arconati, was actually financ- 
ing a publication.9° At the time, distributing copies in manuscript 
was still practiced alongside print publishing, and Dal Pozzo's own 
Museo Cartaceo vvas an archive of unpublished materials available 
to scholars and artists.?! Indeed, at some point Dal Pozzo appears 
to have lost interest in publishing books and focused instead on this 
collection, which functioned as a research institute for erudite visi- 
tors from all over Europe. 

The usual explanation for the abrupt transfer of the project to 
France is that, with the death of Urban vırı in 1644 and the eclipse 
of the Barberini family following the election of Giovanni Battista 
Pamphili as Pope Innocent x, Dal Pozzo lost the patronage of 
Francesco Barberini and was forced to find other financial backing. 
Cited in this connection is the letter written by Poussin to his pa- 
tron Chantelou in June 1641, already mentioned, complaining about 
the lack of funds for publication in Rome and expressing his desire 
to settle the matter quickly.?? But Dal Pozzo's manuscript arrived 
in Paris four years before Urban ути died. Furthermore, Francesco 
Barberini (who had supported the election of Pamphili but was 
nevertheless accused by the new pope of shady financial dealings) 
did not go into exile until 1646, and he returned to Rome exoner- 
ated in 1648.93 

Poussin’s eagerness to have Chantelou fund the publication in 
1641 might also have been motivated by other causes, such as frus- 
trating delays caused by the artist’s other responsibilities. In any 
case, the evidence that Dal Pozzo intended to transfer the publica- 
tion of Leonardo’s treatise to France in 1640 is open to debate; it has 
also been suggested that he entrusted copies to his French friends 
simply because he wanted to ensure that the project survived.94 

Poussin’s finding French support for other Dal Pozzo and 
Barberini projects during his stay in Paris from 1640 to 1642 has also 
been cited to support the argument that money was unavailable 
in Rome. It is true that he was instrumental in getting support for 
two lavishly illustrated books, Giovanni Battista Ferrari’s Hesperides 
sive de Malorum Aureorum Cultura et Usu (Rome: Hermann Scheus, 
1646) and numismatist Francesco Angeloni's edition of the Historia 
Augusta (Rome: Andrea Fei, 1641).%5 But this evidence does not nec- 
essarily mean that there was no money in Rome to publish lavishly 
illustrated books on the arts, only that there was money in France 
to do so. 
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To explain the temporal anomalies it has been pointed out that 
even in the 1630s the economic situation in Rome was deteriorat- 
ing. Francesco Solinas argues that Poussin’s negotiations signal 
the cardinal’s changed financial and political circumstances at 
the beginning of the 1640s.% Given the financial problems of the 
Barberini papacy around 1641, at the beginning of the disastrous 
Wars of Castro resulting from a dispute between the Barberini and 
Farnese families (aggravated by drought), one might indeed expect 
a major downturn in the family’s publishing activities; but their fi- 
nancial troubles did not prevent them from spending great sums 
on art projects and publications, which served among their main 
propaganda instruments. 

Francesco Barberini was still subsidizing projects in the 1640s; 
what had changed were both his publishing priorities and his artis- 
tic tastes. He had long supported a large number of illustrated edi- 
tions, including many natural history publications by members of 
the Accademia dei Lincei.” But beginning in 1633, in the aftermath 
of Galileo’s trial, there was a pronounced shift toward content relat- 
ing to the universality of the Christian Church. This trend increased 
over the years as Barberini’s growing interest in reconciling Greek 
and Latin Christianity generated what Peter Rietbergen describes 
as an avalanche of publications, many of them related to the east- 
ern Mediterranean, the main focus of missionizing efforts by the 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide during the years of his involvement 
with it.98 Barberini s publishing, like his art commissioning and his 
manuscript collecting, never lost sight of one central task: defending 
papal authority and the dogmas of the universal Catholic Church, 
a point to which the following discussion will return.99 To this 
end, he sponsored translations of the Vulgate into Armenian and 
Arabic, publications about the Ethiopian church, and works on the 
canons of the early general councils that showed the fundamental 
unity of the Latin and Greek rites.!°° In 1635 he financed Athanasius 
Kircher's elaborately illustrated Prodromus coptus sive aegyptia- 
cus, the first grammar of the Egyptian language, dedicated to the 
cardinal.101 Meanwhile he also continued to underwrite other 
learned works, many of them with political utility.!°2 His financial 
backing was sometimes declared directly on the title page and can in 
other cases be reconstructed from archival evidence, but the major- 
ity of publications are without such documentation, the connection 
being only implied through the use of recognizable Barberini mo- 
tifs in the decorative details, overall design, and typefaces.103 In any 
case, he clearly was not economizing on publication sponsorships. 
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But if Barberini intended to publish Leonardos treatise in Rome, 
no production-related evidence has survived—even though there 
is ample documentation of his direct involvements with engravers, 
designers, typographers, and others who printed the books he spon- 
sored. A scholar himself, Barberini participated in the philological 
work of his authors and discussed their research in progress with 
them.1%4 The archival documents show that he used numerous ty- 
pographers, stored the metal characters in the Palazzo Barberini li- 
brary, shared his fonts with the house printers of institutions under 
state authority, such as the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, occu- 
pied himself personally with the designs of illustrations and many 
technical aspects of the production process, and permitted the di- 
rector of the Vatican printing office Andrea Brigiotti (who worked 
for him on numerous occasions) to establish a paper mill in the 
cardinal’s fief Grottaferrata.!°5 The absence of such evidence con- 
cerning Leonardo’s treatise, of course, proves nothing, but it may 
suggest that Dal Pozzo’s project was not (or was no longer?) central 
to Barberini's publishing program. 

Barberini’s tastes also appear to have changed. The lavishly pro- 
duced, extensively illustrated publication of Count Girolamo Teti’s 
Aedes Barberini ad Quirinalem (Rome: Mascardus, 1642), a guide to 
the paintings (by Pietro Cortona and Andrea Sacchi) and classical 
sculpture in the Palazzo Barberini, directly contradicts Poussin’s 
claim one year earlier that there were no funds for publishing (lavish 
art books) in Rome.!06 The first edition of this book is another publi- 
cation on which Dal Pozzo worked, as is documented in mm: H267, 
the same miscellaneous collection of notes that records his work on 
Leonardo’s treatise.!?? Yet stylistically these projects are very differ- 
ent: Dal Pozzo’s sober, scientific approach contrasts with the dynam- 
ic, sculpturally conceived figures that Francesco Barberini favored in 
the palazzo, translated into the print medium by the dazzling use of 
engraved line (fig. L10). The restrained classicism that became iden- 
tified as the “French style,’ evident avant la lettre in the engravings 
after Poussin’s drawings, is quite distinct from the “Barberini style” 
on display in Teti’s publication.!08 

Courts all over Europe follovved the Barberinis” effective example 
in using print media and commissioning art to fashion their own 
personae, adapting strategies that European princes had been using 
for centuries to the new age.109 When France was reshaped in the 
seventeenth century as a cultural leader known for its innovative 
use of print media along these lines, thanks in no small measure 
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FIGURE 1.10 Detail, ceiling decorations. Hieronymus Tetius, Aedes Barberinae ad Quirinalem (Rome: Excudevat 


Mascardus, 1642). Engraving. Los Angeles, The Getty Research Institute (85-B9133) 


(DIGITAL IMAGE COURTESY OF THE GETTY”S OPEN CONTENT PROGRAM) 


to Richelieu’s strategic political insight, it emulated the example 
set during the pontificate of Urban vi11."° How did the transfer of 
the Trattato project fit into that reshaping? The dual function of the 
Trattato project, as part public relations effort and part practical 
training for artists, may go back to its earliest Italian beginnings. As 
I argue below, Leonardo's understanding of painting as an investi- 
gative science that produces convincing, lifelike images resonated 
strongly with both patrons and artists over several generations. 


How Did the Trattato Project Originate? 


Where did plans to publish Leonardo’s treatise on painting origi- 
nate? Barberini and Dal Pozzos earliest plans to sponsor such a 
publication may date from the mid-1620s, years when they first be- 
came involved with the Roman academy of painting and sculpture, 
the Accademia di San Luca, immediately after Maffeo Barberini was 
elected pope in August 1623, or a few years later, after their return 
from Spain and France, where they were so favorably impressed by 
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the Mona Lisa and Leonardos other paintings at Fontainebleau and 
in Paris.!! Cardinal Barberini was sent to France in 1625 as a special 
legate at a time when Louis xırı and Richelieu threatened a war with 
the Spanish Habsburgs.!? The political mission failed, but like his 
uncle the pope, another member of the Florentine Barberini family 
who spent time at the French court in his youth, Francesco devel- 
oped a deep love for French culture, which was in turn predisposed 
toward Italian, and particularly Florentine, art." 

Even before his trip, Cardinal Barberini might have become 
interested in publishing a treatise on painting by the famous 
sixteenth-century Florentine artist. In developing their lavish 
schemes for commissioning and collecting books, manuscripts, and 
works of art, the Florentine-born pope and his three cardinal neph- 
ews (Francesco and his two brothers, Antonio and Taddeo, who were 
also important art patrons) followed the Medici example by sur- 
rounding themselves with artists and letterati to fashion a visual and 
literary presence for the principality and the family dynasty. In 1623, 
the newly elected Pope Urban vili appointed the twenty-six-year- 
old Francesco, whom he had just elevated to the rank of cardinal, to 
the governing board of the Accademia di San Luca. The Accademia's 
patron at the time was Cardinal Francesco Maria del Monte, rep- 
resentative of the grand duke of Tuscany in Rome, and an erudite 
humanist scholar and discerning promotor of the newest Roman 
styles who provided expert guidance to the young cardinal. The 
same year, the pope recruited Del Monte's protégé Cassiano dal 
Pozzo, who had been raised in Ferdinand Ts Tuscany, to serve in 
Francesco's household.!5 

If it had been published during the 1620s or 1630s in Rome, the 
Trattato would have served the Barberini papacy's desire to promote 
the arts. During these two decades Francesco Barberini built his own 
art collection; commissioned altarpieces, architecture, archeological 
excavations, and the restoration of early Christian monuments, in- 
cluding the renovation of old churches in Rome; and sponsored am- 
bitious publications documenting the material culture associated 
with ancient Roman and early Christian practices, such as Antonio 
Bosio's Roma sotteranea (1632), based on excavations of catacombs 
discovered in1578, and Praenestes antiquae (Antiquities of Palestrina), 
conceived as a book in the 1630s and published in 1655.!6 Dal Pozzo 
developed his scientific approach on the model established by 
Cardinal del Monte in the 1620.17 Working closely with Barberini's 
projects, Dal Pozzo commissioned thousands of illustrations from 
artists, including both Poussin and Alberti, undertook iconographic 
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studies, and documented the physical measurements and locations 
of ancient monuments.!? The structure of cultural production in 
Rome favored by the Barberini encouraged theoretical and technical 
research, widespread methodological experimentation in naturalis- 
tic and archeological investigations, and new collecting practices, 
such as the building of research libraries and specialized archives. 
Christian archeology provided an objective means to document 
historical rites and practices that were not described in the Bible, 
and were in use before the schism of the Greek and Latin churches 
that Cardinal Barberini and others hoped to eliminate, partly by 
overcoming disputes about rites.!!9 

Upon Del Monte's death in 1626, Francesco Barberini took his 
place as cardinal protector of the Accademia di San Luca and, to- 
gether with his uncle the pope, definitively transformed it into a 
mature academy, beginning with an important set of new bylaws 
promulgated in 1627.2? In 1633 the pope issued a breve allowing 
the Accademia to raise taxes on all artists working in Rome, includ- 
ing picture dealers, embroiderers, gilders, and others who had long 
been associated with the guilds.!2! The cardinal and his secretary Dal 
Pozzo took an active role in developing the Accademia’s program of 
instruction.!22 The French painter Simone Vouet, then working in 
Rome and one of Francesco Barberini's favorite artists, was principe 
of the Accademia in 1624-1625, A few years later, Barberini request- 
ed that Gian Lorenzo Bernini serve as principe for the year 1630.23 
During the years 1634-1638, when Cassiano dal Pozzo was actively 
editing Leonardo's treatise on painting, Barberini's then-favorite 
painter Pietro da Cortona served as principe. During the first decade 
of Urban viir's reign, when the economy was flourishing, Dal Pozzo 
frequented the Accademia di San Luca on behalf of the papal neph- 
ews to select artists for public and private commissions. Dal Pozzo 
actively promoted the new Roman models linked with Accademia 
artists to celebrate and beautify the city in what Solinas aptly de- 
scribes as a "golden synthesis of the arts inspired by humanism and 
the first Renaissance."?^ 

Generations of scholars have investigated early art academies.!25 
Especially useful for understanding the kind of instruction offered 
atthe Roman Accademia are inventories compiled between the mid- 
1620s and the mid-1630s, beginning with one dated 25 October 1624, 
made at the request of Principe Simone Vouet, which names spe- 
cific texts on hand, including books by Leon Battista Alberti, Dürer, 
Lomazzo, Cesare Ripa, Castiglione, Flavio Biondi, and others, with 
more books on civil and military engineering, surprisingly, than on 
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painting and sculpture.!?6 The curriculum was divided into two parts, 
with lectures for established artists and amateurs, and instruction 
in the studio on feast days that was organized by levels of skill and 
experience.!27 According to Romano Alberti, whose 1604 history of 
the Accademia is an important source for its early activities, the no- 
tion of disegno as conoscere operando—knowing by practice—was 
exercised using texts such as Vignola’s Le due regole della prospetti- 
va practica (Rome, 1583), edited by Egnatio Danti, which asks the 
reader to copy various diagrams to better understand the geometric 
principles of constructing a space in centralized perspective.!28 

Much of the teaching in the mid-1620s would have been devoted 
to showing students how to depict the play of light and shadow on 
three-dimensional forms, observing differences between cast shad- 
ows and modeled surfaces.!29 For study purposes, the academy also 
owned a set of plaster casts donated in 1598, as well as models in wax 
and clay mentioned by Alberti.!3° The program of instruction, from 
the few specifics that are known, was in keeping with procedures for 
training artists in Florence, Bologna, and elsewhere that had been 
in place since the mid- to late sixteenth century and were based on 
longstanding workshop practices.!81 

Leonardo's treatise would have fit with this educational program, 
even though the reduced sections on perspective, light, shadow, and 
color in the abridged version fell short of Melzi’s original compila- 
tion and contemporary artists’ needs. Nonetheless, the abridged 
Libro di pittura was still valuable and unsurpassed by any other text 
available at the time—and it would have been even more useful if 
the supplements on light and shadow that Dal Pozzo planned had 
materialized.132 Most important of all, perhaps, the abridged Libro 
di pittura fit the intellectual profile to which the academicians 
aspired.133 


Zaccolini’s Contribution to Dal Pozzo”s Project 


The abridged Libro di pittura was a complete compendium for in- 
structing painters—it included sections on the posing and expres- 
sion of the figures, the composition of the narrative, and many 
other topics besides the treatment of light, shadow, and color.!84 
But the text was difficult to follow for several reasons—the content 
was intellectually demanding and lacked sufficient illustrations, es- 
pecially in the area of optics, and there were numerous textual cor- 
ruptions that were difficult to resolve. There was, however, another 
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teaching text devoted to a similar but narrower range of topics, 
dating from the same period and associated with both Dal Pozzo 
and Barberini, relevant to the question of what practical purpose a 
printed edition of Leonardo” treatise would have served. These are 
the illustrated writings of Matteo Zaccolini (1574-1630), a practic- 
ing artist who specialized in the projection of illusionistic figures 
and feigned architectural elements onto vaults and other large wall 
surfaces demanding exceptional technical skills.!85 Born in Cesena 
in 1574, Zaccolini received an early education in perspective theory 
from Scipione Chiaramonti, a nobleman in his hometown who was 
interested in natural philosophy;!86 and he was, in his own day, re- 
garded as an authority on Leonardo’s writings who knew the au- 
tograph manuscripts written in mirror script.!87 However, since 
Zaccolini’s knowledge is firmly grounded in the same textual tra- 
dition of formal optics and Aristotelian natural philosophy that 
informs his predecessor’s studies, it is often difficult to determine 
what the author owed specifically to Leonardo.!88 Zaccolini’s men- 
tor Chiaramonti was in contact with the mathematician Guidobaldo 
del Monte (brother of Cardinal del Monte), who published a trea- 
tise on perspective dealing with shadow projection.!?? Although a 
comparison of the texts does not support the argument, it has even 
been claimed that Guidobaldo, living in Pesaro, capital of the duchy 
of Urbino, had access to Melzi’s original compilation of Leonardo’s 
treatise, with its long section (eliminated in the abridged version) 
devoted to problems of shadow projection on a foundation of 
Euclidean geometry.“° In fact, a similar claim has been made for 
another Urbino native, the artist Federico Barocci, whose paintings 
are widely agreed to be indebted to Leonardo's ideas on reflected 
and transparent colors, but there is no way to tell whether he got 
those ideas from the unabridged or the abridged text.!^! In any case, 
the duchy of Urbino had been known since the fifteenth century for 
its exceptional interest in mathematics, engineering, and other ap- 
plied sciences, and Melzi's original manuscript is first documented 
in the duke of Urbino's library.'^? Moreover, Leonardo's autograph 
manuscripts were changing hands during these years.^? Thus, 
Zaccolini may have been informed by Leonardo's notebooks both 
directly and at one or two removes.!^^ 

Both Zaccolini and Leonardo advised painting students to rely 
on the direct observation of nature informed by knowledge of first 
principles.#5 This same commitment to basing practice on theo- 
retical principles was also, as Romano Alberti emphasized, the core 
of the Accademia di San Luca teaching program.146 The texts of 
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Zaccolini and Leonardo together would have suited the Accademia's 
teaching program well. The documented circumstances and the 
physical evidence in the manuscripts themselves, to which the dis- 
cussion now turns, support this hypothesis. 

Zaccolini most likely began to write his treatises in the 1610s in 
Rome, to judge from the year’s leave of absence he was granted by 
the Theatine Order in 1618 to “perfect” his work.!47 He might have met 
Dal Pozzo at any time after the latter came to Rome in 1612, but most 
likely when Zaccolini returned to Rome in 1623 after an absence of 
four years.148 By this time his writing project was well advanced, and 
Barberini and Dal Pozzo were about to become more involved with 
the Accademia di San Luca. According to his mid-seventeenth 
century biographers, around 1624 Zaccolini was teaching perspec- 
tive to Poussin and Domenichino, during the same period when Dal 
Pozzo first knew Poussin in Domenichino's studio.150 

Dal Pozzo made a manuscript copy of Zaccolini's writings, which 
he kept in his own library, while the autograph version has not 
survived.!5! Zaccolini died in 1630, but from evidence internal to the 
manuscripts, discussed below, as well as from notes surviving from 
Dal Pozzo's work on Leonardo's treatise in the mid-1630s, it appears 
that Dal Pozzo's copy was produced by a professional scribe in his 
workshop during the same period, suggesting that he may have been 
preparing Zaccolini's writings for publication.!52 If so, editorial cor- 
rections and an incomplete attempt to group related chapters into 
libri or trattati, listed in a table of contents in the front and an index 
in the back of the first two of four volumes, indicate that the proj- 
ect was never finished.!53 It is less certain that Barberini himself was 
directly involved in the Zaccolini project; the only evidence for his 
interest is that the originals of Zaccolini's manuscripts were report- 
edly kept in the Barberini library.!54 

The organization of the Leonardo manuscripts Dal Pozzo pre- 
pared is similar to the organization of the surviving Zaccolini manu- 
scripts in numerous respects characteristic of Dal Pozzo's editorial 
practices: indices and chapter headings are inserted at the end of 
most volumes, the illustrations are inserted throughout the text, 
and the illustrations are similar in type and style: grisaille or wash 
illustrations tipped in on sheets and superimposed over sketchy 
line drawings and geometric diagrams.!55 The style of PierFrancesco 
Alberti's illustrations for Leonardo's treatise in Dal Pozzo's master 
manuscript m3: H228 and its copies is so similar to illustrations in 
the surviving copy of the Zaccolini manuscripts that both have been 
attributed to the same illustrator in Dal Pozzo's shop.!56 
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Zaccolini's writings were especially useful for teaching purpos- 
es because he included two or three illustrations for each chapter 
(fig. Lii).157 His illusionistic depictions of lighting situations in a 
studio setting are easy to comprehend, unlike the abstract linear 
diagrams that appear in perspective treatises authored by mathe- 
maticians.158 This innovative use of multiple illustrations, together 
with other internal evidence, suggests that Dal Pozzo was working 
with Zaccolini before 1630, when Zaccolini died, rather than plan- 
ning a posthumous publication. Zaccolini’s studio setups have also 
been convincingly connected with a drawing by Poussin depicting 
students working in an academy or studio (fig. Lız).159 Writing to 
Chantelou in 1665, Poussin’s brother-in-law Gaspar Dughet recalls 
that Poussin first studied Zaccolini’s writings before his return to 
France in 1640.16? According to André Félibien, Dughet made a par- 
tial copy of them that Poussin also took to Paris in 1640, where they 
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FIGURE 1.12 Nicolas Poussin. Artists Studio. Pen and brown ink on paper. Florence, Gallerie degli Uffizi, 
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were eagerly sought by Chantelou and others, including Chambray, 
who later translated Leonardo" treatise into French. Certainly, 
Poussin's own paintings are informed by an understanding of the 
complex plays of light and shadow that are the subject of both 
Zaccolini's writings and Leonardo's abridged treatise.!6! 

Dal Pozzos efforts to edit Zaccolini’s writings (probably for pub- 
lication in printed form) were halted, most likely around 1630 when 
Zaccolini died. Although Leonardo" treatise could not compete 
with Zaccolini’s text in terms of illustrations regarding the projec- 
tion of light and shadow, Leonardo’s writings covered the same top- 
ics and much more, and by 1634 the project to publish them was in 
full swing. However, in 1640, when the manuscript appeared other- 
wise ready for publication, there were still some problems with the 
text. Dal Pozzo continued collecting and editing passages on scien- 
tific subjects from Leonardo’s autograph writings at least until 1643, 
which suggests that he continued to have a stake in the treatise on 
painting and/or had a separate publication in mind, although none 
resulted. 

The evidence that can be pieced together indicates that the trans- 
fer of the project to France in 1640, with new illustrations by Nicolas 
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Poussin, the French painter then most highly sought by the French 
monarchy under Richelieu, involved an exchange between the papal 
minister of culture Cardinal Francesco Barberini and the French 
minister of culture Cardinal Richelieu. But is it possible that by 
1640 Leonardo’s treatise on painting was important to the Barberini 
primarily as a diplomatic gesture? And if so, how and why did the 
individuals associated with the project, whose political and institu- 
tional affiliations differed (and changed), though they maintained 
friendships and alliances through the international republic of let- 
ters, negotiate their competing interests for the next decade to see 
Leonardo’s writings into print? 


When the Project Moved to France in 1640 


What brought Dal Pozzo into contact with the agents of Louis XIII 
and Cardinal Richelieu, identified by Du Fresne in his dedication of 
the Trattato to Bourdelot as responsible for the transfer of the proj- 
ect to France?! Is it possible that even before 1640 the project was 
intended to be published in France? If so, is it possible to determine 
when and how the international collaboration originated? To pur- 
sue these questions, it is important to situate the relationship among 
Sweden, France, and the papacy in the broader political context of 
the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648). 

Richelieu became chief minister of France in August 1624, just 
one year after Maffeo Barberini was elected Pope Urban vi11.!63 
Shortly thereafter, Richelieu angered the papacy by supporting the 
Protestant Swiss and driving papal troops out of Lombardy in order 
to counter Spanish designs there—part of what was to be a con- 
sistent strategy to protect France against Habsburg encirclement. 
Richelieu also secretly supplied financial aid to King Gustavus 11 
Adolphus of Lutheran Sweden in return for a Swedish attack on the 
Catholic Holy Roman Emperor Ferdinand 11, head of the Austrian 
branch of the Habsburg monarchy, which was gaining ground in 
Protestant German territory to the north.!6* In 1630, when French 
ambassadors agreed to make peace with Habsburg Spain, Richelieu 
advised Louis XIII not to ratify the treaty. Economic and territorial 
concerns trumped religion, and the relationship between Catholic 
France and the papacy became very strained.!65 

At the time Dal Pozzo’s manuscript copy of Leonardos treatise on 
painting arrived in France in December 1640, Cardinal Richelieu was 
at the height of his power and was working to centralize the state, 
not only by neutralizing external threats and subduing internal 
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pressures, but by developing an unprecedented, centralized cultural 
program for the arts—more or less on the model of Urban viis 
successful cultural program for managing papal authority and the 
Barberini image.!66 The state-sponsored press would complement 
the literary Académie française, which he had founded in 1635.167 
Consolidating minting and printing vvithin the Louvre vvas intended 
to demonstrate that French culture, like the povver of money, ema- 
nated from the crown. For most of his career, Richelieu had worked 
with French artists, but during these final years of his life he devel- 
oped a new policy to bring all leading Italian artists to Paris.168 In 
1640, Richelieu applied pressure to have his Italian protegé Mazarin 
made a cardinal, and then persuaded him to move to France to work 
exclusively for the French court.!69 

Urban vin, the unique “poet-Pope,” was initially hailed as the 
advocate of cultural accomplishments in all realms. Gifting the 
Leonardo manuscript, prepared by the immensely qualified editor 
Cassiano dal Pozzo, vvould certainly have helped to mend fences 
broken betvveen the pope and the republic of letters by the Galileo 
affair in 1633.17? Had the Trattato della pittura been published quick- 
ly by the Imprimerie royale, it would have amounted to a magnificent 
diplomatic gesture in the same vein, one that would have surpassed 
even the Imprimerie royale's 1642 edition of Urban vııTs Poemata. 

Todd Olson has argued that Poussin’s antiquarian knowledge 
qualified him perfectly to represent the political interests of the no- 
blesse du robe, personified in Sublet and the Fréart brothers, an uncle 
and three nephews from Le Mans in the province of Maine.172 As 
part of the French cultural program, Poussin was charged with de- 
signing the renovation of the Grande Galerie of the Louvre, an ambi- 
tous decorative project whose symbolic significance was engineered 
by Sublet de Noyers. Olson’s nuanced analysis emphasizes the differ- 
ing aims of individual agents involved in the project, which reflected 
their class positions, places of origin, and political engagements 
with the monarchy. He points out that, while Dal Pozzos interests 
were finely tuned to the intellectual tastes of seventeenth-century 
papal Rome, Poussin’s French audience had developed its humanist 
culture through an educational system that was engaged in the for- 
mation of the early modern state.173 The figure of Hercules, central 
to the program of the Grande Galerie and to Poussins illustrations 
for Leonardo’s Treatise on Painting, was one of the most frequent 
mythological referents in French royal encomiastic literature and 
prints.!”4 For these reasons, Poussin’s use of Hercules imagery reso- 
nated differently to a French audience than it did in Rome.!”5 When 
the Treatise on Painting was finally published in 1651, it is highly 
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likely that its French audience would have recognized symbolism as- 
sociated with the monarchy in the figures that Poussin derived from 
the Farnese Hercules.176 

Meanwhile, it is important to bear in mind that political insta- 
bility in both places increased. In Rome, Urban vii and his neph- 
ews, with the papal states in grave financial trouble by 1640, wanted 
to annex the duchy of Parma and Piacenza, and by August 1641 the 
situation escalated into the War of Castro, in which France under 
Richelieu subsidized Duke Odoardo Farnese of Parma at 25,000 scudi 
per month, once again straining France's relationship with Rome.177 
Peace was reached in mid-March 1643 with decisive intervention 
from France, but on 29 July 1644 Urban vir died, and in September 
the papal conclave elected the Sienese Cardinal Giovanni Battista 
Pamphili as his successor. As Pope Innocent x, Pamphili launched 
an investigation into the Barberini nephews’ handling of the financ- 
es of the War of Castro, forcing them into exile. 

As soon as Francesco Barberini left Rome on 16 January 1646, he 
began acquiring printed books and manuscripts with the assistance 
of his librarian, Lucas Holste, and, in Paris, of Mazarin's librarian, 
Gabriel Naudé, and Du Fresne.!$ In Paris in 1646 and 1647 as the 
guest of Cardinal Mazarin, Barberini no doubt conducted many din- 
ner conversations with Bourdelot, Naudé, Du Fresne, Chantelou, 
and Chambray, among others.!”9 Dal Pozzo remained in Rome, un- 
touched by the misfortunes of his employer; only two letters writ- 
ten by him to Francesco in France during this period are known.!80 
In February 1648 the Barberini, who had remained powerful from 
their outpost in France and had negotiated the return of their pal- 
aces and goods, returned to Rome welcomed by Pope Innocent x and 
artists alike.!! 

The Barberini left France just as tensions there were coming to 
a head. It is important to remember that the regent queen and her 
first minister, Cardinal Mazarin, were both foreigners. As the state 
teetered on the brink of bankruptcy at the end of the costly Wars 
of Religion, and the regency imposed new tax measures and chal- 
lenged the inheritability of judges’ offices, anti-Italian sentiment 
emerged among old aristocratic families as well as office-holding 
appellate judges known as the noblesse de robe who had bought or 
inherited their offices and were independent of the king, bringing 
the Parlement to rebellion on 26 August 1648, when the provinces, 
Parlement, and the princes combined to oust Mazarin, and the court 
fled Paris. 

There are no documents that refer directly to the Trattato's prog- 
ress towards publication during the years of social and political 
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upheaval from 1643 to 1651, when attitudes toward the regency were 
deteriorating. However, as their correspondence records, the key 
players involved in the fabrication of Leonardo’s treatise had numer- 
ous opportunities to interact during the second half of the 1640s in 
both Paris and Rome. After Richelieu's death, Chantelou lost royal 
patronage butremained in Parisand maintained his correspondence 
with Poussin. Poussin, who kept in touch with events in France from 
his outpost in Rome, shipped paintings to Chantelou and other 
French clients, most of them also opposed to Mazarin.!82 Chambray 
went to Sublets country estate in Dangu and worked on his Parallele, 
his translation of Palladio, and the Treatise on Painting. Errard, who 
supplied illustrations for the Parallele and later the Treatise, was 
frequently there, while also employed by Mazarin at the Louvre.!53 
But on zo October 1645 Sublet died and the projects at Dangu were 
halted.!84 In the preface to his Parallele de l'architecture antique et de 
la moderne, published in 1650 at the height of the Fronde, and still 
dedicated to Sublet vvith an engraved frontispiece portrait designed 
by Errard, Chambray characterized his book as a transcription of 
conversations held at Dangu, which he described as an academy in 
exile convened by Sublet, a servant of the crown whose authority 
was based on the disinterested acquisition of knowledge and the 
exchange of ideas.155 


The Trattato and the Académie royale 


The network of agents loyal to Sublet and Richelieu seems to have 
survived in the Académie royale, to which the discussion now 
turns.156 The political situation was still in turmoil in 1651, when the 
first printed edition of the Treatise on Painting was finally issued. 
Abraham Bosse claimed that when Leonardo's Trattato was pub- 
lished, the artist Charles Le Brun declared that it would be a perfect 
teaching text for the recently formed Académie royale de peinture 
et de sculpture, of which Le Brun was a founding member.!?? This 
judgment (if Le Brun did make it) is hardly surprising, since his 
friend and fellow agitator Errard was also a founding member, and 
the academy's aims in 1648 coincided with those of the Trattato's 
editors and echoed Leonardo's own claims for the status of art. In 
1913, Louis Gillet described the academy's members as youths, in- 
dependent, "the ardent, the talented, and the liberated" who, led 
by Le Brun, wanted to remove art from the tyranny of the guilds, to 
lift it above craft, and to make their profession a state service that 
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would “give them the stamp of nobility ... equal to men of arms or 
of letters.”188 

An artist in 1640s Paris could bypass the guild (the Maitrise, in 
existence since 1391) only in three ways: by obtaining a patent as a 
painter to nobility, called a brevetaire; by taking refuge in certain 
privileged colleges or abbeys outside the guild’s jurisdiction; or by 
joining the more accessible guild at St. Germain des Pres, a resource 
for foreign artists like Poussin (born in Normandy), who refused the 
long apprenticeship regulated by the Paris guild when he arrived 
in 1624. Sublet had greatly increased the number of royal breve- 
taires, but in 1646, shortly after his death, the guild, supported by 
Parlement, had won a judicial order eliminating all but a handful of 
them. Charles Le Brun, young brevetaire to the Regent Queen Anne 
of Austria, launched a counterattack together vvith several friends 
just returned from Italy.!89 They allied with Martin de Charmois, 
who held a seat on the royal council and shared their enthusiasm for 
artistic training in the manner of the Academy of St. Luke in Rome 
(where he had held a diplomatic post). Le Brun's small inner circle, 
with Charmois’s backing, drew up a set of statutes to establish an 
equivalent corporation for Paris that vvould break the monopoly of 
the guild. On 20 January 1648, Charmois brought a petition to the 
royal council to forbid the Maîtrise to interfere in the activities of the 
Académie. At the end of his memorandum is a program of art educa- 
tion that must have been drawn up by Le Brun, with an emphasis 
on knowledge of architecture, geometry, perspective, arithmetic, 
anatomy, astronomy, and history. 

Charmois’s petition of 1648 is the earliest evidence of an acad- 
emy comparable to those in Italy and parallel to the Académie 
frangaise.9? As the following discussion elaborates, it met with suc- 
cess not simply because it located painting and sculpture among 
the liberal arts, but for political reasons: its birth coincided with a 
power struggle between the queen regent and Parlement, and the 
Charmois/Le Brun/Errard faction landed on the winning side.191 

m addition to Le Brun and Errard, Chambray constitutes anoth- 
er very close link between the Treatise project and the Académie. 
Eighteenth-century historian Henri van Hulst, using archival doc- 
uments that have since been lost, claimed that the academy had 
been organized in the last years of the reign of Louis XIII under the 
supervision of Sublet de Noyers with Chambray as director, so that 
its foundation in 1648 was actually a restoration.?? Chambray’s 
1650 dedication of the Parallele to Sublet corroborates Hulsts ac- 
count insofar as the academy s initial membership in 1648—which 
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varies in the primary sources —included amateurs and intellectu- 
als as well as practicing artists.193 The amateurs close to the acad- 
emy included Charmois and his close associates (and relatives) 
Chambray, Chantelou, and Sublet, all of whom came to Paris from 
Le Mans and were members of the (largely anti-Mazarin) noblesse 
de robe—aristocrats whose rank and titles came from their judicial 
and administrative roles.194 In 1648, the full implications of their 
critical position were not yet realized. At this point, the regency”s 
support of the Academie vvas a move to placate critics of the re- 
gime and influence public opinion, in keeping vvith the concilia- 
tory strategies of the regency early in 1648. But its patronage vvas 
unsustained by financial resources, and artists had to seek out 
other institutions for support. There vvas, in effect, distance be- 
tween royal power and the Académie, which was a royal institution 
conceived at the time that the power of the monarchy was being 
challenged. Since the regency supported the Académie, its found- 
ers had to negotiate their position vis-à-vis Mazarin carefully, and 
Charmois continued to engage other possible sympathizers among 
the royalty and aristocracy, including the Duc d'Orléans and the 
Prince de Conde.195 

Charmois' petition argued for the separation of the noble from 
the mechanical arts and for the admission of artists and art from 
abroad to Paris. With Le Brun’s help, he promoted a new conception 
of painting as the expression of philosophical ideas, distinct from the 
artisanal practices of the guild, and echoing the stress on theoretical 
instruction and life drawing at the Roman academy and its Italian 
predecessors in Florence, Perugia, and Bologna.!96 Later, academi- 
cians would demonstrate their theoretical knowledge and scholarly 
orientation by convening lectures, making use of print media, pre- 
paring tracts, pamphlets, and even an account of the academy’s his- 
tory from 1648 to 1664 written by its secretary Henri Testelin.!?? 

The first assembly of the academicians took place on 1 February 
1648, when they established rules (printed on 9 March, but not reg- 
istered at Parlement until 7 June 1652) based on the Florentine and 
Roman model.!98 They also elected members, including a body of se- 
nior members (“anciens, later called “professors”) to serve as admin- 
istrators and judges of student work; in his recent rereading of all the 
primary sources, Christian Michel notes that the hierarchical struc- 
ture of the academy was already nascent in these restrictions.199 
However, it was not yet the powerful institution it would become in 
the 1660s. Le Brun, at its head, was only twenty-nine years old, and 
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eleven or twelve of its most active early members were under thirty. 
In 1648, the Académie was entirely financed by its members, met 
in borrowed accommodations, and could not even afford to pay a 
model.200 It had trouble financing itself through student fees, which 
meant that many young painters left, and only Henri Testelin and 
Charmois kept it going. 

One reason for the decline was competition: in 1649, the guild 
opened its own Académie de Saint-Luc, headed by the aged painter 
Simone Vouet, who had been Le Bruns teacher but was excluded 
from the Académie royale.??! A former premier peintre du roi, Vouet 
challenged the Académie royale on its own ground.?°? Vouet, who 
had been principe of the Roman Accademia di San Luca in 1624-1625, 
when Francesco Barberini was cardinal-protector, oversaw his acad- 
emy in Paris as “prince,” offering the same general instruction as the 
Académie royale but with twice as many models and teachers—and 
no fees. By May 1649 weekly attendance at the Académie royale had 
plummeted to two. At the end of 1649 Vouet died, but in 1650-1651 
the Parlement (which appeared to be winning the Fronde) contin- 
ued to support the guild, and in March 1651, the guild again asked 
Parlement to reduce the number and rights of brevetaire painters 
and sculptors.?03 On 4 August 1651, in these unfavorable circum- 
stances, the struggling Académie royale agreed to form a union with 
the Maitrise, but the bickering continued.204 

How was the publication of the treatise on painting perceived in 
the midst of these struggles for institutional authority? On 30 April 
1650, Chambray received a royal license to publish four art books, 
including the Trattato della pittura and his French translation, the 
Traitté de la peinture. Isabelle Pantin argues that perhaps the deci- 
sion was not political, but simply reflects the strong demand for the- 
oretical texts created by the formation of the Academie.?05 However, 
as the present discussion has tried to show, the Académie artists’ re- 
lationship to the guild had a political dimension, as did the whole 
relation of the arts and sciences to the French state. The publication 
of Leonardo’s treatise had been fully supported by Richelieu, as the 
dedications in the printed edition proclaim. By this time, however, 
it was questionable whether the vision of the academy understood 
by Le Brun, Chambray, Du Fresne, and Errard as a continuation of 
Richelieu’s plans was universally valid even for artists who identi- 
fied with the Académie. In the era of the Fronde, known for its anti- 
luxury discourse, even the physical appearance of the lavish 1651 
publication made a political statement. 
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Given the absence of surviving evidence about the editing and de- 
sign processes between 1643 and 1651, we can only infer intentions 
from the differences between the manuscripts Cassiano dal Pozzo 
sent and the 1651 editions. Those differences —both the addition 
of new material and the graphic design—suggest some tension 
between pedagogical utility, which emerges more in the French 
edition, and the political and philosophical statement the publica- 
tion was intended to make, which is more important in the Italian 
edition. This seems to be a function of audience—the Académie 
(and in a larger sense, French professionals and amateurs of paint- 
ing) versus the kind of international intellectual audience that Dal 
Pozzo had envisioned. Obviously, to some extent, these audiences 
overlapped, but the differences between the two editions are also 
symptomatic of the difficulties the editors themselves experienced 
in reconciling Leonardo’s advice for producing convincing images, 
written 130 years earlier in a very different context, with the train- 
ing that seventeenth-century artists needed to serve the ambitious 
French state. 

The production of the 1651 Trattato was grand, far from the dis- 
tilled look of isolated specimens in drawings produced for Dal 
Pozzo’s Museo Cartaceo, and closer to the epideictic splendor of 
Teti’s Aedes Barberini in its graphic design, although the figures in 
the engraved plates are stiff translations of Poussin's original draw- 
ings in comparison with the graphic splendor of Pietro da Cortona’s 
dynamic figures translated by leading Roman engravers. Du Fresne 
(like Chambray) complained in print about the imperfect text he 
had inherited, to which he added a great deal of new material in 
the form of paratexts in the Italian edition.?96 The question remains 
open regarding at what point they realized the poor condition of the 
text—whether it was before or after they took on the project to pub- 
lish it in Paris. If before, did they develop the publication plan in 
Rome, when many of the key players who became involved in France 
socialized together in Dal Pozzo's circle? An imperfect text could still 
make a grand gift if written by Leonardo da Vinci, whom the French 
royalty had claimed as their own, since Leonardo spent his final 
years as a luminary in the retinue of François 1. Furthermore, it fit 
exquisitely with Richelieu's strategy for using the arts to consolidate 
the new French state.207 

Du Fresne thanked Errard in print for the inspiration to add 
Alberti’s treatises on painting and on sculpture, in a dedication 
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within the text that is analogous to Chambray”s dedication to Poussin 
at the beginning of the French edition.?9? However, even though 
Errard was a founding member of the Académie royale, these pa- 
ratexts in Italian seem less than practical aids to French artists un- 
less, like Errard and Poussin, they had spent sufficient time in Italy 
to learn the language. On the other hand, these erudite embellish- 
ments would have appealed to Du Fresnes dedicatee, the young 
Queen Christina of Sweden, already celebated in her youth for 
her exceptional facility with languages and her love of Italian art. 
Du Fresne also added three important texts of his own: his Life of 
Leonardo, which draws on two sources Dal Pozzo had supplied— 
Vasari's life of the artist and Mazenta's account of the dispersal of 
Leonardo’s manuscripts—as well as on Du Fresne’s own research; a 
bibliography of theoretical art literature, the first ever to appear in 
print; and a bibliography of Alberti’s writings, including manuscript 
sources.209 

Chambray’s French translation, which might have been a new 
project conceived in France since it is not mentioned earlier, 
contains none of these erudite paratexts. On the other hand, it 
incorporates many subtle changes and amplifications to bring 
Leonardo” precepts into line vvith seventeenth-century French ar- 
tistic practice.210 When the Académie royale was reorganized in the 
early 1660s, Chambray published two new texts indebted to Leonardo 
and the Italian tradition that were even more useful to practicing 
artists because they were more straightforward and did not suffer 
from the textual and organizational problems of Leonardos treatise: 
Chambray”s 1662 Idée de la Perfection de la Peinture, and a new trans- 
lation of Euclid’s Optics made from the Greek text (1663). Both are 
presented as teaching texts (fig. 1.134 and B), in the same relatively 
modest (portable) format and graphic design. Together they deal 
with the two main parts of painting: knowledge of optics, needed 
for the construction of the virtual space, and precepts for compos- 
ing the figures into a narrative. Félibien's Entretiens sur les vies et sur 
les ouvrages des plus excellens peintres anciens et modernes (1672), a 
series of theoretical writings in conversational form also indebted 
extensively to Leonardos ideas, is another way that French acade- 
micians passed on Leonardo's legacy in a form more accessible than 
the 1651 publications.?!! 

There is little documentary evidence outside the published texts 
of 1651 about what actually took place in France during the produc- 
tion process.71? Here is what the material evidence implies: Errard 
designed engravings based on Poussin’s figurative drawings, in a 
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Roland Fréart Sieur de 
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FIGURE I.13B (BELOW) 
Roland Fréart Sieur de 
Chambray, ed. and trans. 
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Ysambart, 1663). Los 
Angeles, Getty Research 
Institute (1387-642) 
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FIGURE 1.14 
Roland Fréart Sieur de Chambray. Title 
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style all'antica. He also added decorative headpieces and vignettes 
(engraved culs-de-lampe), decorative initial letters, one new geomet- 
ric diagram (Chapter 83), one new landscape illustration (Chapter 
165), landscape backgrounds to both the geometric diagrams and 
Poussin's figurative illustrations, trompe l'oeil frames, and three 
new figurative engravings that are visually and conceptually closely 
aligned with those in Chambray's Parallele de l'architecture (Paris: 
Edme Martin, 1650). (Martin was the expert printer working in the 
Louvre galleries of the Imprimerie royale.) Elsewhere in the 1651 
Italian edition, Errard added an elaborate title page; more decora- 
tive headpieces to the dedication pages; one new figurative illus- 
tration and new diagrams illustrating Alberti's treatises (based on 
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Cosimo Bartoli’s Florentine edition of 1568, including dedications to 
two artists associated with founding the Florentine Accademia del 
Disegno); and portraits of Leonardo and Alberti.?!3 

The Parallle is in the same folio size and, placed next to the 
Trattato and Traitté, appears to form part of the same series— 
even though the former was produced by the Imprimerie royale and 
the latter were not (fig. 1.14). The Parallele's engraved illustrations are 
magnificent, but technically much simpler to produce because the 
plates are printed on separate pages by themselves. With the excep- 
tion of a few vignettes with generous borders that made it easy to 
position the impression made from the intaglio plate on the same 
page as the lead-type printed on a letter press, the individual pages 
of the Parallele were printed either by letter press or by rolling press, 
but not both. The greater skill of the printer in coordinating text and 
image in the Parallele is evident in the even spacing of the lines ap- 
propriately to the size of the letters and the size of the plate. Edme 
Martin, official printer of the Imprimerie royale for over a decade 
and with forty years’ experience as a printer, also expertly wrapped 
the engraved historiated initial M with text printed on letter press 
on three sides. In contrast, Langlois’s title page in the Trattato mis- 
aligned the engraved plate of the vignette, and the dedication page 
has uneven spacing, with letters touching the edges of the engraved 
plates, and the engraved historiated initial V awkwardly abutting a 
corner of the (inappropriately) capitalized second letter of the word 
“VEdesi” (figs. 1.15, 1.16, and compare fig. 7.26B). 

Aside from the technical problems resulting from the printing 
process, however, the graphic designs of the 1651 Trattato and Traitté 
are virtuoso achievements. The folio format, the engraved decorative 
bands and vignettes that Errard designed, the wide margins, the ex- 
tensive paratexts, and the labor and care required by the printing are 
obvious annoucements that this publication of an artist’s writings is 
unprecedented. Technically, to realize the ambitious graphic design, 
the greatest challenge was in combining large engravings, which had 
to be printed on a rolling press, with the printed text, which had to 
be set separately in matrices and printed on a letter press.?!^ There 
was no way to combine these operations into a single printing: thus, 
the paper had to be dampened and dried twice, and the registration 
had to be worked out carefully so that the pages on which text and 
image appear together were properly oriented, spaced, and aligned 
(fig. 1.17). Since the pages are printed on both sides, each piece of 
paper had to be passed through each type of press twice, four times 
in all, without inverting the images or misaligning text and image. 
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FIGURE 1.17 Detail with misaligned text between Chapters 40 and 41, Trattato 
della pittura. From Trattato della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, 
novamente dato in luce, con la vita dell'istesso autore ..., ed. R. 
Trichet du Fresne (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651). Washington, 
DC, Folger Shakespeare Library. Used by permission of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library (under a Creative Commons Attribution- 
ShareAlike 4.0 International License, https://creativecommons 


.org/licenses/by-sa/4.0/) 


The person overseeing the pressmen demonstrated consummate 
skill: errors of placement and orientation have been avoided despite 
the complexity of the graphic design. 

The Imprimerie royale was equipped with both types of presses, 
but many printers were not. Jacques Langlois was not one of the 
more famous members of the Langlois printing family. While he 
was active, ca. 1640-1660, he printed texts on letter presses and oc- 
casionally included frontispiece illustrations that required a rolling 
press.715 But there is no surviving evidence to suggest that he owned 
a rolling press; following common practice, Langlois would have ar- 
ranged with another printer to supply the engraved frontispiece.216 

It is difficult to say why Chambray commissioned this print- 
er. Pantin describes a major falling-out that Chambray had with 
Cramoisy in 1648 over an ecclesiastical history of his native province 
of Maine (Histoire des evesques du Maine), a monument of erudition 
authored by a relative.?!" When Chambray discovered that folios is- 
suing from the press of Edme Martin were “unrecognizable” because 
someone else had edited the final manuscript, introducing some ad- 
ditions and erasures, he went to Cramoisy, who refused to reissue 
the impression of the first folios. Roland and his brother Jean Fréart 
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FIGURE I.18A 

Jean du Breuil. Preface, La 
Perspective pratique, necessaire 
a tous peintres, graveurs, 
sculpteurs, architectes, orfevres, 
brodeurs, tapissiers, 2nd ed. 
(Paris: François LAnglois, 1651) 
(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 


WINTERTHUR LIBRARY) 
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A PERSPECTIVE quia l'œil pour 
principe, auquel la Nature a donné 
plus de vivacité, & plus de perfections ^ 
qu'aux autres Sens, & qui tient 
entr eux le rang & les aduantages que 
l'Efprita pardeflus le corr aufli 
la plus belle & plus agreable de routes 
les parties que la Mathematique a 
mifes au iour. Cette fcience fe peut 
4) vanter d'eftre l'ame & la vie"de la 
NA Peinture, puis que c'eftelle qui donne 
=! aux Peintres la perfection de leur Arr, 
dans les difpofitions, les hauteurs ,& les mefures des Figures, des 
Meubles va Archireétures, & des autres ornemens du Tableau. 
Elle inftruit qu'elles couleurs il fautemployer, viues ou mornes; en 
quel lieu il faut appliquer les vnes & les autres, ce que Pon doit 
acheuer ; ce quinele doit pas eftre; où l'on donnera le iour; où il 
n'en faut point; en vn mor, elle doit commencer & finir, puis 
qu'elle doit eftre par tout. Sans fon aide les meilleurs Maiftres 
feront autant de fautes que de traits , principalement aux Ar- 
chitectures, dontils veulent enrichir leurs ouurages, comme ray 
veu en des piéces bien eftimdes , où l'on a manqué fi lourdement, 
que cela en partie a eftéloccafion demon deflein , pour faire con. 
noiftre leurs manquemens fans lesnommer, & apprendre aux icu- 
nes a les éviter. Pour excellent que foit vn Peintre , il doit ob- 
feruer routes fes regles, ou il ne contentera que les ignorans,, 
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subsequently came to the author's defense. Pantin suggests that this 
incident might have been the reason why Chambray did not want 
to work with Edme Martin on the Leonardo publications, although 
it should be noted that in 1650, the Imprimerie royale produced 
Chambray’s Parallele de l'architecture antique et de la moderne and 
his French translation of Palladio, Les quatres livres d'André Palladio, 
both expertly printed by Edme Martin. 

One also has to ask whether Cramoisy, a Catholic publisher who 
was usually entrusted with orthodox texts and literary classics, 
might have objected to the state press of Catholic France print- 
ing an art treatise dedicated to a Lutheran queen. By contrast, the 
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| TOKE 
DELLA PITTVRA 


DI LIONARDO 


IDRA. У/ГХ СҸ 


Quello che dene prima imparare il giouane. 











CAPITOLO Primo. 


L giouane deuc prima imparare profpettiua , per le 
mifure d'ogni coa : poi di mano in mano imparare da 
| buon maeftro, per afluefarf a buone membra: poi dal 
À naturale , per confermarfi la ragione delle di impa- 
rate: poi vedere vn tempo l'opere di mano di diuerfi 
| maeltri , per far habito di mettere in pratica , & ope- 
rare le cofe imparate. 


Quale fludio dene effere ne gionani. Car. 11. 


Lo ftudio de" giouani,li quali defiderano di far profitto nelle fcienze imi- 
tatrici di tutte le figure dell’ operc di natura, deue effere circa il difegno ac- 
compagnato dall’ ombre e lumi conuenienti al fito doue tali figure fono 
collocate. 


Qual regola fideue dare a) putti pittori. Cav. 111. 
x 


No: conofciamo chiaramente che la vifta è delle veloci operationi che 
fiano, & in vn punto vede infinite forme; nientedimeno non comprende 
fe non vna cofa per volta. Poniamo calo: Tu lettore guardi in vn occhiata 
tutta quefla carta fcritta,fübito giudicherai quella effer piena di varie lettere: . 
mà non conofeerai in quel tempo che lettere fiano, ne che vogliano dire: 
onde ti bifogna fare à parolaà parola, verfo per verfo, à voler hauer notitia 
d'elle lettere. Ancora fe vorrai montare all’ altezza d'en edificio, conuerratti € 
irc à grado à grado , altrimenti fia impoffibile peruenire alla fua altezza. 

A 
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FIGURE I.18B 

First page of Trattato della pittura di 
Lionardo da Vinci, novamente dato in 
luce, con la vita dell'istesso autore ..., 
ed. R. Trichet du Fresne (Paris: Jacques 
Langlois, 1651), sig. A. Washington, 
DC, Folger Shakespeare Library. 

Used by permission of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library (under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-ShareAlike 4.0 
International License, https://creative 


commons.org/licenses/by-sa/4.0/) 


Langlois (derived from l'Anglois) family were Protestant printers.218 
Chambray also might have chosen Jacques Langlois because he was 
a relative of Frangois Langlois (1588-1647), who established the 
family business and in the 1640s published illustrated treatises on 
practical perspective intended for painters, printmakers, and other 
practitioners. These are more modest productions of smaller scale, 
yet their distinctive graphic design with elaborate historiated initials, 
headpieces, and culs-de-lampe (vignettes); list of chapter headings; 
editorial notations in the margins to guide readers; and extensive 
illustrations and diagrams are direct precursors to Chambray’s bi- 
lingual publication of Leonardo's treatise (see fig. 118A and B).219 
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FIGURE 1.19B 

Detail, letterpress letters 
overprinted on intaglio 
plate mark, page 56, 
Chapter 200, Trattato della 
pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, 
novamente dato in luce, con 
la vita dell'istesso autore ..., 
ed. R. Trichet Du Fresne 
(Paris: Jacques Langlois, 
1651) 

(PHOTO YURI LONG, 
COURTESY OF NATIONAL 
GALLERY LIBRARY, 


WASHINGTON, DC) 
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FIGURE L19A Detail, letterpress letters misaligned and overprinted on intaglio 


image, page 8, Chapters 40-41, Trattato della pittura di Lionardo 
da Vinci, novamente dato in luce, con la vita dell'istesso autore ..., 


ed. R. Trichet du Fresne (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651) 


dentale da lui porta 
alza, c la fpalla lieu 
XP neceflità hà trouato 


“m —— 





— ws —R— T 
———- 








The conclusion of this introduction revisits the significance of these 
earlier publications to the initial reception of Leonardo’s Treatise on 
Painting at the Académie royale. 

The printing process was both laborious and exacting, and 
would have required a carefully worked-out guide—something 
like the comprehensive layout or “dummy” used by modern graphic 
designers —for the typesetters and pressmen to follow as they set 
up the pages and ran them through the press, carefully preserving 
the registration of the intaglio plates so that they remained aligned 
with the lead type to be set into matrices at the next stage of pro- 
duction. It is important to bear in mind the order in which the 
plates and text were printed. Close examination of the pages shows 
that the intaglio plates were printed first in both editions. This se- 
quence is easy to see in the Trattato, page 8, where the letterpress 
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title of Chapter 41 is misaligned and printed on top of the intaglio 
image for Chapter до (fig. L19A) and, similarly, where the letter- 
press letters are overprinted on the intaglio plate mark for Chapter 
200 (fig. L19B). Many other misalignments and overlaps show that 
the text was consistently printed after the intaglio plates.??? This 
is contrary to the usual practice of printing the text first by letter 
press and inserting the roller-printed plates so they did not inter- 
fere with the body of the text.??! That practice was typical because 
it was more difficult to determine exactly where to place the im- 
pressions before the type was set. The secret lay in maintaining 
comfortable margins. Page 21 of the Trattato (at Chapters 83 and 
84) clearly shows the text encroaching on the platemarks in the 
tight space allotted (fig. I.20). 
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leparti deffi corpi alluminate O.E. (ian le parti d'effi corpi alluminati da i 
Ылә il refleffo A. N. E. è il refleifo femplice A. N.O. AS. O. è il re- 
flcffo duplicato. Ilrefleffo femplice è datto quello, ehe folo da vno allu- 
minato è veduto , & il duplicato è vifto da due corpi alluminati , & 
il femplice, E. è fatto dall' alluminato B. D. il duplicato O. fi compone 
dall alluminato B. О, & dall’ alluminato D. R. c l'ombra fua è di poca 
ofcurità, la quale s'interpone infra lume incidente N. & il lume refleflo 
. SO. 


Come nifun colore reflefo è femplice , та è mifto con le fpetie de gl'aleri colori, 
Car. LXXXIV. 


Nissvx colore che refletta nella fuperficie d'vn altro corpo , tinge 
eff fuperficic del fuo proprio colore, mà fn mifto con li concorfi de gl'al- 
tri colori refleffi , che rifaltano nel medefimo luogo : come farà il color 

iallo A. che refletta nella parte dello sferico C. O. E. e nel medefimo 

reflette il colore azzurro B. Dico per quefta rifleffione mifta di giallo 

edi azzurro, che la percuffione del fuo concorfo tingerà lo sferico; e che 

s'era in fe bianco, lo farà di color verde, perche provato è ch'il gialloel'az- 
zurro milli infieme fanno yn belliffimo verde. 











FIGURE 1.20 

Illustration to Chapters 83 and 84, in 
Trattato della pittura di Lionardo da 
Vinci, novamente dato in luce, con la vita 
dell’istesso autore ..., ed. R. Trichet du 
Fresne (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651), 
21. Washington, pc, Folger Shakespeare 
Library. Used by permission of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library (under 

a Creative Commons Attribution- 
ShareAlike 4.0 International License, 
https://creativecommons.org/licenses/ 


by-sa/4.0/) 
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“ TRAITTE DE LA PEINTVRE 
quel'aurre cipsule qui n'eftpoint chargées & cela fe void en la figure fui- 
uante, par laquelle paife la. ligne centrale de toute la pefanteur du corps de 
Thomme & de fon tardean, lequel meflange & compofition de pefantcur, 
fi ce dt quil fe partage ause vne efgalc pondcration fur le centre de la 
jambe qui fouflient leks, il faudroit neceffairement que tout Yen allait 
parterre: mais la natureencette neceffité pouruoit à faire qu'vne pareille 
partie de la pefanteur da corps del'homme , fe jette de l'autre coité oppo- 
te è ce fardeau changer» pocrley donner Tequilibre & le contrepoids, 
& cela ne fe peut faire fans que l'homme vienne à fc courber du cofté 
le plus iə” iufques à ce que par cette courbeure il le faffe participer 
À ce poids accidental done il eft chargé; & cela encore ne fe peut faire 
fi l'efpaule qui fouftient İc fais ne fe haulle , & que l'e'paule legere & 
ns charge ne sabbaiffc , & Се. l'expedient dont l'indultricufe neceffité 


fe fcrcen vn tel rencontre. 


Des ponderatiomi du corps de l'homme fans far fer piedi, C n лә, CCI. 


Le poids de homme qui fe tient planté fur vne des jambes feulemenr, 
fera tousjours efgalement partagé aux deux сода de la perpendiculaire 
oq ligue centrale qui lc foulticnt. 


== 


De l'hemime qu fe retires. Cina r, CCIL 


L'no wu qui chemine aura le centre da fa pefanteur für le centre de la 
jambe qui pofe à terre. 





FIGURE 1.21 Illustration to Chapters 202 and 203, in Roland Fréart, Sieur de Chambray, ed. and trans., 
Traitt€ de la peinture de Leonard de Vinci donné au public et traduit d'italien en françois par R.F.S.D.C. 
(Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651), 66-67. Washington, pc, National Gallery of Art Library, David K. E. 
Bruce Fund 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE LIBRARY) 


The use of decorative plates between Chapters 200 and 235 appears 
to be a last-minute decision to resolve such spacing problems. There 
are tvvo clusters of chapters illustrated vvith engravings of human 
figures where the French and Italian editions are laid out differently: 
Chapters 201-203 and Chapters 231-235.222 Most of the plates with 
human figures have the same dimensions; that is, they are modu- 
lar, a convenience that allows them to be arranged two to the page 
in a variety of configurations as best suits the accompanying text. 
However, when two plates are actually positioned on the same page, 
there is very little room for any text in between them. In the French 
edition, the figurative illustrations for Chapters 200 through 203 are 
arranged on three pages, in one case with two illustrations on the 
same page divided by only two lines of text (fig. L21). The crowded 
appearance of the French edition is avoided in the Italian edition, 
where the same set of illustrations is arranged on four pages, with 
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Saure bfigurache 
fa iti, 
ән, apre 


FIGURE L22A Illustration to Chapters 202 and 203, in Trattato della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, novamente 
dato in luce, con la vita dell'istesso autore ..., ed. R. Trichet du Fresne (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651), 


p. 58 facing p. 61 (misnumbered). Los Angeles, Getty Research Institute Library, copy 1, printed with 


vignette a. (85-B10956) 


uit Car. CCIV, 

Тамтоа mo nel pieg килиди 
to egli crefce nell'altro fiso lato po. < tal piegatura farà all viti 

| fi alla parte che fi efttende. — c 


Dells equiponderantia, Car C C V L. 
foftiene pefo foor di fe c della linea centrale della 
res ere ən) 






Tea > 


(DIGITAL IMAGE COURTESY OF THE GETTY”S OPEN CONTENT PROGRAM) 


tvvo decorative vignettes unrelated to the text inserted on tvvo pages 
to avoid crovvding tvvo engraved plates on a single page or leaving 
an avvkvvard empty space. The vignettes vary from copy to copy, one 
engraved by Georges Tournier and the other by the technically more 
accomplished engraver René Lochon (fig. I.22, A, B, and c). m both 
editions, the text sometimes encroaches on the illustration, but the 
graphic design of TTAL 1651 is more successful because this over- 
lap occurs only where the text is printed over empty space within 
the engraved plate of a decorative vignette (see previous fig. L22a). 
m FREN 1651, the text occasionally overlaps the figurative illustra- 
tions, where there is no such empty space, but, instead, finely drawn 
etched lines provide a background tone, enhancing the projection 
of the lighter figures against the darker background.?23 For the same 
reason, where the text in letter press overlaps the edges of the inta- 
glio plate because of the tight spacing, the mistake is obvious. 
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4 TRATTATO DELLA PITTVRA a DILIONARDO DA VINCI. 


Dall Ince che porta «ow po fopra ke fa alle. Car. CC. — 
Srur h fpalla dell heomo chefoftiene rid parada ps Fi 

Senza pelo,eg fi moftra nella figura à la quale palla la 
aan pel dar məə dali portato : il qual 

fe non fulle дизә con egual foma fopra il centro della 

che pola , farebbe neccilizi che tutto il compotto rouin. à 
chetanta parte del pefo naturale del huomo fi 
de lati, quanto è la quantità del pelo accidentale che fi aggiunge dall'op- 
polito lato; c quetofarnon fi pas fe [homo non fi piega e noa s'abbafla 
dal lato foo più licae con tanto piegamento che partecipi del pefo acci- 
dentale da lui portato: e quefto far non fi po? fe la fpalla del pefo non fi 
alza , la fpalla licue non sabbath, E queflo è il mezzo che l'artifitiofa 
n: trovato in tale attionc. 





b nage": CCIL ut. 
кәм о che fi moue hari il centro della faa gravità fopra il centro 


della gamba che pofa interra, . 


[= 
SP. Les 
ra i fsi piedi Car. CCL 


fel gamba farà: e 





FIGURE 1.22B Illustration to Chapters 203 and 205, in Trattato della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, novamente dato 
in luce, con la vita dell'istesso autore ..., ed. R. Trichet du Fresne (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651). 
Washington, pc, National Gallery of Art Library, David K.E. Bruce Fund 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF LIBRARY) 


The same problem of fitting text and two modular figurative illus- 
trations on one page occurs in just one other cluster of illustrated 
passages, Chapters 231 to 235, where the same differences are pres- 
ent between the French and Italian editions. In the French edition, 
the illustrations accompanying these chapters occupy four pages, 
while in the Italian edition, they are spread out over five pages, with 
a decorative vignette added to the bottom of page 68 to avoid either 
crowding two figurative illustrations on the same page or leaving a 
page partly empty. In FREN 1651, the illustrations for Chapters 232 
and 233 are again stacked on the same page, with two lines of text 
crowded in between them. Correctly registering two intaglio plates 
on the same page so that just two lines of text could be printed be- 
tween them at the next stage of production proved very difficult: 
in the French edition, the lines of text are sometimes crooked (see 
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Dall’ buomo che fi mowe. Car. C C II, 


L'uvomo che fi moue hari il centro della fua gravità fopra il centro / — 


della gamba che pofa in terra. 
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FIGURE 1.22C 

Illustration to Chapter 203, in 
Trattato della pittura di Lionardo 
da Vinci, novamente dato in luce, 
con la vita dell’istesso autore ..., 
ed. R. Trichet du Fresne (Paris: 
Jacques Langlois, 1651), printed 
with vignette b. Washington, 
DC, Folger Shakespeare Library. 
Used by permission of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library (under a 
Creative Commons Attribution- 
ShareAlike 4.0 International 
License, https://creativecom 


mons.org/licenses/by-sa/4.0/) 


previous fig. I.21). This problem was avoided in the Italian edition, 


where these two illustrations occur on facing pages. 


The most straightforward explanation for these differences be- 


tween the French and Italian editions is that the French plates and 


text were printed first, and the Italian edition benefited from that 


experience and avoided these problems. The question of which edi- 


tion came first has long occupied scholars, but the factors adduced 


have been indirect and there is no scholarly consensus.224 The mea- 


sures taken to resolve the graphic design without crowding in ITAL 


1651 constitute compelling evidence that the French edition was 
printed first.225 
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The Italian edition’s balanced, well-spaced graphic design is in 
keeping with publishing standards for luxury editions like those 
published by the Imprimerie royale.??9 However, changing the rela- 
tionship between text and image as it was executed in the French 
edition created other problems for readers. The most serious of 
these is the placement of the engraving accompanying (ITAL 1651) 
Chapter 202 on page 58 so that it is not visible at the same time as 
its text on page 57; and likewise, the placement of the engraving for 
(ITAL 1651) Chapter 234 on page 68, which is not visible at the same 
time as its text on page 67. Whereas FREN 1651 invites comparisons 
of poses seen from different angles on facing pages and maintains 
the relationship between text and image most of the time, such 
engagements between images are in several instances discouraged 
by the layout of ITAL 1651.227 Chambray’s edition made Leonardo’s 
treatise available to the founding members of the Académie royale 
and other local readers both in their native French language and 
in a way that facilitated their comprehension. On the other hand, 
the obfuscating relationship between text and image in Du Fresne's 
Italian edition might not have been noticed by amateurs like Queen 
Christina, who could admire the handsome, opulent presentation 
without having to implement the lessons on the mechanics of 
human movement. 

The issue of how text and image relate to one another is central 
to the entire program that Poussin had envisioned in his pen and 
wash drawings of the figures. They do not merely illustrate dis- 
crete chapters but demonstrate relationships between them. By 
making clear references to the best exemplars of antiquity, avoid- 
ing any reference to anything modern or to particulars of time and 
place, and selecting only two types of figures, Poussin emphasized 
the universal principles of Leonardo’s observations about the me- 
chanics of movement.??8 Poussin’s contribution to the project does 
exactly what Chambray praised him for in his dedication to the 
French edition: his interventions “transformed an imperfect work” 
with “what was needed in the most essential areas to restore it.”22° 
These principles are also key to the rhetorical qualities of exemplary 
history painting as it came to be practiced on Poussin's example at 
the Académie royale in the 166os.230 (Janis Bell, in chapter 7 of this 
volume, demonstrates what might be called the intertextual nature 
of Poussin’s figures by comparing his interpretation of Leonardo's 
advice on how to show a figure posed to release force with solutions 
offered in Bernini's David, Annibale Carracci’s Polyphemus, and the 
exemplary ancient statue of the Borghese Gladiator.751) 
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Errard went to great lengths to respect Poussin's vision.?32 He also 
immersed himself in the graphic design of the project as he and Du 
Fresne carefully planned the iconographic program with Queen 
Christina in mind. As Du Fresne wrote in his dedication to Errard, 
the artist added “a great number of rare ornaments that one sees 
embellishing [the text] from head to toe ... to make it suitably em- 
bellished to present to a great Princess.”233 The terminus post quem 
of their collaboration can be provisionally established as her ascen- 
sion to the throne on 8 December 1644, a date that coincides well 
with the known facts of Errard's availability. It is unlikely that he was 
involved in reconceptualizing the illustrations before Richelieu’s 
death in late 1642 because of his close association with Poussin in 
Paris, and their friendship continued at least until Sublet’s death in 
October 1645. Recalled to Dangu from Rome by Sublet at the end 
of 1643, Errard most likely turned to the publication project with 
new ideas between 1645 and 1650, a period when he was the leading 
painter in Paris, the favorite of Mazarin, protected by the intendant 
des bâtiments, Antoine de Ratabon, and experienced in the design 
of large decorative projects for the Louvre galleries, Fontainebleau, 
Sublets own chateau at Dangu, and other private and ecclesiastical 
spaces.234 As the discussion below elaborates, it is even more likely 
that the dedication to the queen developed in the wake of the series 
of treaties known as the Peace of VVestphalia, signed between May 
and October 1648, which marked the end of the financially disas- 
trous VVars of Religion, from vvhich France emerged nearly bankrupt 
and Sweden emerged as a major European power. In appealing to 
Queen Christina across sectarian lines, the cosmopolitan editors 
continued Richelieu’s practice of allying French Catholics with 
Protestants when doing so was politically advantageous. 

There can be no doubt that Errard played a substantial role in 
the conceptualization and fabrication of the 1651 Treatise. Little 
can be established as yet about his use of assistants. On the basis 
of signed plates, the engraving is usually attributed to René Lochon 
and Georges Tournier.?35 Both worked with Errard on other projects, 
and the latter lodged with him as late as March 1651.236 To date, no 
other artist is known to have worked with Chambray and Du Fresne; 
thus, the differences between the printed text and its established 
starting point in sı: Hermitage identify Errard’s contribution, in- 
cluding the work of artisans he supervised who have not yet been 
named.237 The plates indicate the probable presence of additional 
hands in the landscapes and the tonal backgrounds behind the fig- 
ures, which are etched, not engraved as the figures are.238 Errard 
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FIGURE 1.23 Detail, Illustration to Chapter 312, Trattato della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, novamente 
dato in luce, con la vita dell'istesso autore ..., ed. R. Trichet du Fresne (Paris: Jacques 


Langlois, 1651), p. 93 


vvas responsible for revising the diagrams, the landscapes, and the 
figurative illustrations; for designing all the ornamental elements 
(headpieces, vignettes, historiated initials, and the graphic design), 
and probably for engineering the actual production of this complex 
book. The landscape images are the most interesting technically: the 
sky is pure burin work (engraving), but the landscape itself is partly 
etched (as are the lines on the lettered diagrams) (see again, fig. 1.23 
Chapter 312 magnifted detail). The frames of the landscapes are en- 
tirely engraved, but etching is what makes the landscapes look so 
painterly and fluid, in keeping vvith the content of those passages 
about atmospheric effects. 

The technical differences betvveen these landscapes and the 
plates signed by Lochon and Tournier are striking—Lochon's tech- 
nique is more sophisticated and far more pictorial. The burin work 
in the plates by Lochon is in the manner of Claude Mellan, vvith 
swelling curved lines that follow the three-dimensional bulge of the 
limbs. By contrast, the technique in the images depicting figurative 
movement is competent but unimaginative, lacking the wide range 
of effects possible by this time, but in keeping with Tournier's lin- 
ear architectural renderings in Chambray’s Parallele de l'architecture 
(1650). Stylistically, the landscapes are very similar to the work of the 
Florentine printmaker Stefano della Bella (1610-1664), who studied 
etching with a student of Jacques Callot and was in Paris from 1639 
until 1649, where he worked for both Richelieu and Mazarin.23? The 
subject of Bosses 1645 treatise is hard ground etching, a technique 
invented by his teacher Callot (ca. 1592-1635) and used by Della 
Bella and others, including the artist vvho executed the landscapes 
in the plates used in both 1651 editions. François Langlois, publisher 
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FIGURE 1.24 

Stefano della Bella, frontispiece 
dedicated to the Prince de Condé (Louis 
11 de Bourbon, known by another 

title until his father s death in 1646), 
“Diverses paysages Mis en lumiere Par 
Israel Dedie Mon-Seigneur et tres- 


illustre Prince Louis de Bourbon Duc 





D'Anguien" 


of the Du Breuil treatise on perspective and other technical treatis- 
es addressed to artists, also published many of Stefano della Bella's 
prints in Paris in the 1640s.24 These include a frontispiece to a series 
of landscape etchings dedicated to the Prince de Condé (fig. 1.24). 
The technique and effect of the landscape compositions that appear 
for the first time in the 1651 printed editions are neither as painterly 
as Lochon's rich, dark tones of chiaroscuro, nor as stiff and meticu- 
lous as Tournier's engraved figures after Poussin's designs: the visual 
evidence suggests that a third hand was involved, and possibly more 
hands. If Stefano della Bella or someone close to him is responsible 
for the landscapes in the 1651 edition, as a visual comparison be- 
tween the landscape in Chapter 312 and Della Bella's frontispiece 
suggests (compare figs. 1.23 and L24), it would establish another 
significant point of contact between Paris and Rome, where Della 
Bella had worked as a designer of ornamental details for Francesco 
Barberini's publications in the 1630s.24! 

Thus, when Poussin famously objected, in an undated letter to his 
friend Abraham Bosse, that "a certain Errard" (did he intend a pun on 
"erreur"?) had ruined his drawings “without my knowing anything 
about it," he certainly had a lot to complain about. Poussin added 
that those who believed he approved of the publication “do not know 
me,” in effect refusing Chambray's dedication to him and disavow- 
ing his longstanding association with Errard.?*? For despite his re- 
spect for Poussin's vision of the treatise, Errard's reinterpretation was 
made with different aims in mind. Above all, as a founding member 
of the Académie who played an active role in it throughout his ca- 
reer, he had to think about the pedagogic purpose of the publication 
for this specific audience (which did not yet exist when Poussin de- 
signed his sketches).2# Added to this is the elaborate iconographic 
program rendered all'antica that he and Du Fresne conceived to 
honor Queen Christina. The headpiece and ornamental initial in 
the dedication to her are conceived as an elaborate symbol of peace, 
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with an olive wreath and other obvious references to Sweden's role in 
ending the Thirty Years’ War at the peace agreements in Westphalia 
in 1648. The same headpiece depicts trophies of war piled up and 
framed with two bound slaves, evoking the engravings after Polidoro 
da Caravaggio dedicated to the queen that Errard published under 
the title of Divers Trophées in 1651 (the slaves are quoted from the 
Palazzo Farnese Gallery) (fig. 1.25). The final vignette on the last page 
of the Trattato is a clever symbolic depiction of literary triumph over 
death, with a Latin motto, “the end crowns the work” ( finis coronat 
opus), inscribed on a ribbon that winds through and behind the fig- 
ures, reprising the many images and garlands throughout the treatise 
that celebrate Queen Christina (fig. 1.26). 

By contrast, the French edition has no such imagery and in- 
stead reuses the headpiece derived from the dedication to Jean and 
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Paul Fréart de Chantelou in Chambray’s Parallele, published a year 
earlier.244 The French edition was far less expensive to produce, but 
its relative austerity might also have been an aesthetic decision by 
Chambray, who in dedicating the volume to Poussin would have 
been keenly aware of how different the book had become from the 
manuscript Dal Pozzo sent to France with Poussin's spare but el- 
egant drawings. Considered together, Chambray’s Parallele and the 
two editions of Leonardos treatise form a series of texts to benefit 
the French state’s new educational program for artists by provid- 
ing them with a textually based, theoretically informed curriculum 
in painting, sculpture, and architecture that distinguishes their 
program of study from mere craft or technical mastery. At least 
that was the image they projected in these publicatons, which ap- 
peared ahead of any such teaching program. But not everyone in 
the Académie felt that instruction should be delimited in this way— 
Bosse certainly did not agree, as the discussion at the conclusion of 
the Introduction elaborates. First, we turn to the broader political 
picture for a better understanding of Queen Christina’s involvement. 


The Broad Political Picture 


It remains unknown exactly when the plan to dedicate the Italian 
edition to Queen Christina originated, and Du Fresnes official role 
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u3. From Trattato della 
pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, 
novamente dato in luce, con 
la vita dellistesso autore ..., 
ed. R. Trichet du Fresne 
(Paris: Jacques Langlois, 
1651) 
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is recorded only in the final year before publication, though his ex- 
tensive work as editor, including his acknowledged collaboration 
with Errard, suggests that he was involved for much longer, and he 
might have been involved in Rome as well as in Paris. Both Bourdelot 
and Du Fresne were part of Cassiano dal Pozzo’s circle in Rome dur- 
ing the 1630s, when Poussin and Errard were also involved in Dal 
Pozzo’s antiquarian and scientific projects.245 Du Fresne, Poussin, 
Errard, Chambray, and Chantelou were all present in Rome in the 
late 1630s, the latter two as agents of the French king just as rela- 
tions between France and the papacy were on the mend. Du Fresne 
was again in Rome (probably intermittently) from 1644 to 1649.26 
It is tempting to speculate that the plan to publish Leonardo’s trea- 
tise in France matured in this context among well-connected mem- 
bers of the international republic of letters that included Dal Pozzo 
and Francesco Barberini. 

What can be said for certain about Queen Christina’s involvement 
is that after the 1648 Peace of Westphalia Sweden emerged as a major 
force in Europe, a leader of the Protestant states —while Christina 
emerged as an outspoken, independent, and consistently unpredict- 
able monarch. On 7 August 1651, the young queen tried to abdicate, 
just five days after secretly receiving Jesuit priests and informing 
them of her desire to embrace the Catholic faith.247 Yet many sourc- 
es report her religious skepticism.248 The most persuasive argument 
offered for her motives for abdicating and converting to Catholicism 
is that she was a nonconformist Christian who developed a form of 
universalism based on hermetic/neoplatonic metaphysics that sup- 
ported her self-image as an effective agent in European politics.249 

Christina acted in the belief that her unbound royalty follow- 
ing her abdication could assist the formation of a new, peace- 
ful political constellation in Europe.25° In autumn 1654, after her 
abdication, Queen Christina met with Le Condé in Antwerp, but 
the prince emerged from their meeting with strong doubts about 
the future of their joint negotiations for a general peace between 
France and Spain. In 1655, in Brussels and Antwerp, Christina of- 
fered her services again to work secretly to obtain a general peace 
in Europe through her contacts with both France and Spain. As Le 
Condé must have recognized early on, however, Christina proved 
to be a poor diplomat.?5! She was far more successful in support- 
ing the arts, especially after she accepted Pope Alexander vir's offer 
to stay permanently in Rome beginning in 1655. There she founded 
two academies, built one of Rome's greatest art collections, and 
financed the publication of books such as Filippo Baldinucci's 
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biography of Bernini (1682), and the pioneering work De motu ani- 
malium (1680), by the naturalist Alfonso Borelli (1608-1679), on the 
use of the mechanical sciences to study living organisms, a direct 
successor to Leonardo’s unprecedented studies of the mechanics 
of movement.?52 

The Barberini nephews’ Libertine friend Bourdelot advised 
Queen Christina for many years and accompanied her from Sweden 
to France to Rome. When he first arrived in Stockholm in February 
1652 with a presentation copy of the Trattato in hand, Bourdelot 
transformed the court, curing the queen of a lingering depressive 
illness and giving life to her plans for an academy after the French 
model envisioned in the publication. He served as the academy’s 
president, welcoming eminent scholars, including Naudé and Du 
Fresne.253 The French painter Sébastien Bourdon, a founding mem- 
ber of the Académie royale, was already on hand.254 The conquest of 
western Prague in 1648 brought to Stockholm the considerable art 
collections of Hradcany Castle and the Belvedere Palace: the queen 
received important parts of the great Habsburg collection, as she an- 
nounced to the national council on 30 May 1649, when she referred 
to the “beauty of the captured items.” Writing from Stockholm to 
Cardinal Barberini in the winter of 1653, Du Fresne described the 
queen’s art gallery as containing “paintings by all the best masters of 
times gone by,” which were augmented by a “virtually infinite num- 
ber of manuscripts in the Queen’s library,’ including five hundred 
volumes presented to the queen by Bourdelot from his own collec- 
tion, along with several antique bronze figures.255 These “trophies 
of war” would have interested the Barberini greatly, and provide 
another good reason that the cardinal, Du Fresne, and Bourdelot 
maintained ties during these years. Francesco Barberini received 
reports from both Bourdelot and Du Fresne on their reception at 
the Swedish court.?56 At the time of their first meetings with the 
queen in 1652, the papacy must have been entertaining the possibil- 
ity of converting an important head of state to Catholicism, working 
closely with the Jesuits and behind the scenes through the republic 
of letters. 

The Church of Rome was never far from the surface of the 
Trattato project. To mention just a few salient facts: Richelieu was 
a devout Catholic who established his ecclesiastical career by lead- 
ing the post-Tridentine liturgical reform in France from a very young 
age, and who established the authority of the Imprimerie royale on 
its publication of orthodox Catholic texts, including his own devo- 
tional writings.257 Chantelou and Sublet were both pious Catholics, 
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and Poussin painted sacred narrative paintings for both of them that 
were imbued with the latest Roman ideas on Christianity, grounded 
in the archeological study of Roman catacombs and early Christian 
buildings that Barberini supported and financed. Richelieu and 
Francesco Barberini were also both dedicated to resolving the divi- 
sion between the Latin and Greek churches, partly to counter terri- 
torial aggression by the Ottoman Empire. The decision taken by the 
French editorial team to present the treatise in 365 chapters is most 
likely an allusion to the genre of a “Book of Hours”: it presents paint- 
ing as a subject of daily intellectual contemplation.?58 For Queen 
Christina this would have been perceived as part of a metaphysical 
cure for her agitated mind, personally delivered by her nevv French 
physician. From her vantage as an amatore of art and an unconform- 
ing but committed Christian, the Queen no doubt similarly appreci- 
ated Du Fresne's effusive dedication as a grand humanist gesture. 

If the manuscript of Leonardos treatise prepared for publication 
was a sort of unofficial diplomatic gift from the papacy to the French 
monarchy, carried out by well-positioned members of the republic 
of letters who worked for their respective heads of state at a time 
when the relationship between the French monarchy and the pope 
was recovering, then dedicating the printed edition, a decade later, 
to the head of a newly prosperous Swedish state was most certainly 
meant to be seen as another diplomatic gesture.25° Du Fresne's dedi- 
cation to Bourdelot pointedly recalled the golden days of Richelieu’s 
state sponsorship of the arts—days when King Louis x111 funded 
new academies, a new royal press, and extensive works in the Louvre 
palace and elsewhere. And both of Du Fresne’s dedications in the 
Trattato implicitly encouraged a similar strategic use of the arts 
by the Swedish monarchy.260 Those who had collaborated on the 
publication—the success of which was no mean feat in such politi- 
cally and financially troubled and unstable times—had differing po- 
litical and social investments in the project. Errard’s roles as painter 
to the king and as Mazarin’s favorite suggest additional political and 
ideological reasons for Poussin’s dislike of the printed edition. For 
not only did Poussin favor a restrained classicism far from the os- 
tentatious display of antiquarianism and luxury consumption that 
characterizes both 1651 editions, but he remained an outspoken crit- 
ic of Mazarin and the regency throughout his self-imposed exile in 
Rome until his death in 1665.26! 

Gifting books bound in tooled and gold-embossed morocco leath- 
er became established diplomatic practice during the reign of King 
Louis XIV, when the technically unparalleled prints published by the 
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Imprimerie royale for this purpose, known collectively as the Cabinet 
du Roi, became another propagandistic tool used at the highest lev- 
els of statecraft.262 The Trattato della pittura, the product of eighty 
years of editorial intervention but published under Leonardo’s pres- 
tigious sole authorship, seems to have been an early instance of this 
practice, one that was published when it might have been briefly 
possible for individuals who believed in monarchy but were op- 
posed to the Mazarin regency to speak in the king's name.265 


The Trattato at the French Academy in 1651 


With the broad political picture in mind, let us return one final time 
to the question of how the publication was received at the Académie 
royale when it appeared in 1651. If anyone objected that the Trattato 
and Traitté were not actually printed by the Imprimerie press, the 
historical record is silent on the matter, but the authority of the text 
was soon challenged for other reasons. By 1653, when the academi- 
cians were preparing for a series of Conférences, the publication had 
gravitated to the center of disagreements over the parts of painting 
to be taught, the matières de résonnement.254 The publication was 
famously ridiculed by Abraham Bosse, who began teaching perspec- 
tive at the academy about three months after it opened in 1648, and 
who despite his artisanal status as an engraver was admitted as an 
honorary member in November 1651 in recognition of his continu- 
ing service.2 According to the academy records, Bosse objected 
to the 1651 publications’ disorderliness, repetitions, contradictions, 
commonplaces, and obscurities.266 As the modern scholarship has 
not tired of repeating, Bosse also cast doubts upon the authentic- 
ity of the text by exposing fundamental computational errors, such 
as the miscalculation of proportional diminution over distance, 
a formula Piero della Francesca had already established in the late 
fifteenth century.267 

The story of the ensuing debates resulting in Bosse's dismissal 
from the academy in 1661 has been so frequently told that it is dif- 
ficult not to see Bosse’s contentious personality and rigid ideas as 
the primary “cause” of the cascading events.268 Yet when one consid- 
ers the circumstances of the French academy at the moment of the 
Treatise’s publication, the events appear in a different light. In style 
and content, the twin publications exemplified Le Brun's vision of 
an academy that would train artists to be learned intellectuals, well 
versed in all the scientific subjects needed by artists liberated from 
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the guild in order to selflessly serve the state.?9? This conception of 
the artist was closely aligned with the vision of Sublet and his sup- 
porters, formed in discussions at Dangu while Chambray and Errard 
were working on Leonardos treatise, and perfectly articulated in the 
francophone Leonardo that Du Fresne vvent to great lengths to con- 
struct in his biography. 

Since the historical Leonardo had served at the court of François 1 
(and died in the king’s arms, according to Vasari), it was logical that 
he set the standard for the modern French artist.27° At first blush, 
then, it mattered less that the publication lacked the coherence of 
a formal treatise than that it presented an entire program of study 
in a single volume, from an artist of the highest intellect imagin- 
able, offering learned but practical teachings accumulated over 
a lifetime. In its core subjects—reflected color and aerial perspec- 
tive, the mechanics of movement, the depiction of expression— 
nothing of the kind was available at the time in France (aside from 
a few manuscripts on perspective, light, and shadow derived from 
Leonardo and Zaccolini that were circulating among members of 
Poussin’s circle). In fact, nothing of the kind was available in print 
anywhere. So even though the text was over a century old by the 
time it appeared in print, it exemplified the editors’ and Le Brun's 
vision of the modern artist. Yes, they admitted, the text was flawed; 
but both Du Fresne and Chambray defended themselves in advance 
and in print through the unusual move of acknowledging the defects 
of their manuscript sources while extolling the marvelous improve- 
ments made by two significant French artists closely associated with 
the new academy: Poussin and Errard. 

In 1651, it must be stressed, this text would have been received as 
a partisan gesture—it fit perfectly with Le Brun's vision but contra- 
dicted the position of the guild, whose members were invested in the 
workshop system of advancement based on skill and performance, 
not the humanist model of education based on the mastery of de- 
manding theoretical subjects and the ability to discourse on lofty 
topics. The Fronde of the parlements (appellate courts) appeared to 
be winning in 1651, so the Maitrise, which the Parlement de Paris sup- 
ported, also remained strong. The Académie was supported by the 
regency, even if some individual academicians opposed Mazarin. On 
4 August 1651, the struggling academy attempted to control the dam- 
age by merging the two groups, even though the move was rejected 
by Errard, who stopped attending meetings.?"! 

Although the exact month of their appearance remains un- 
known, the Trattato and Traitté were published in the midst of these 
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intense struggles, when the academy envisioned by the French edi- 
torial team and their loyal inner circle was at its weakest. This situ- 
ation suggests that the Treatise on Painting was calculated to play 
a role in a struggle for institutional authority that took place in a 
much broader arena and over a longer period of time than the dis- 
pute which erupted two years later between Bosse and Le Brun. The 
elegant, erudite, two-volume, bilingual publication was calculated to 
elevate the Académie royale as an institution dedicated to the liberal 
arts and worthy of state sponsorship, which it did not yet have in 
1651. The political nature of the gesture would have been recognized 
by the entire Académie community, which at the time included all 
the guild members and Bosse, whose training resembled that of the 
guild far more closely than that advocated by Le Brun. Bosse had 
already published both his theoretical and his technical books on 
printmaking, with which he intended to make engraving an accepted 
liberal arts profession on his own terms, as well as two teaching texts 
on linear perspective. The printmakers were not aligned with either 
the Maitrise or the Académie, although they were, like some of the 
academicians and the guild members, also opposed to Mazarin.?7? 
So there was solidarity among the factions on some fronts. In 1651, 
the printmakers staged their own protest against Mazarin and the 
regent queen, who wanted to impose a tax on their sales, with Errard 
in charge of representing the printmakers, printsellers, and others 
involved in the trade.273 

Bosse provides crucial evidence for the reception of Leonardo’s 
treatise in 1651 as part of the broader set of events that institution- 
alized a certain understanding of art in the modern Western sense 
of being both a theoretical and a practical pursuit. At the time he 
became associated with the Académie Bosse was a well-established, 
highly successful printmaker, author, publisher, bookseller, and print 
dealer. During the 1640s and later he published several treatises re- 
lated to the training of artists and artisans, in addition to three books 
on perspective indebted to the mathematician Desargues that have 
figured exclusively in past discussions of Leonardo's reception at 
the French асадетпу.274 The most famous of these technical manu- 
als was a treatise on intaglio printing, entitled Traité des manières 
de graver en taille douce sur lairin par le moyen des eaux fortes et 
des vernic durs et mols ... İTreatise on the Methods of Engraving by 
Means of Etching with Hard and Soft Grounds ...| (Paris: Chez ledit 
Bosse, 1645), which became a standard work translated into English, 
Italian, Dutch, German, and Portuguese, the basis for virtually all 
discussions of etching for the following two centuries (fig. 1.27).275 
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engraving. Washington, DC, 
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As a printer and engraver, Bosse belonged to an artisanal class in a 
profession that involved a range of skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
labor working collaboratively. As a publisher and writer, he engaged 
with the theoretical humanist discourse, but from his own perspec- 
tive as a skilled artisan. In 1649 he published a second book on print- 
making addressed to both practitioners and amateurs, Sentimens sur 
la distinction des diverses manières de peinture, dessin, et gravure, et 
des originaux d'avec leur copies [Opinions on the Distinctions between 
Different Styles of Painting, Drawing, and Etching or Engraving and 
of the Relations between Originals and Copies] (Paris: Chez l'auteur, 
1649). Pitching his arguments to an elite audience, Bosse claimed 
that the ease and virtuosity made possible by the revolutionary 
burin technique was comparable to Michelangelo’s drawing: thus, 
printmaking should not be seen as a menial technique but as an ut- 
terly simple and pleasurable activity, deserving of a place in the lib- 
eral arts curriculum.276 

Bosse would inevitably have seen the publication of Leonardo's 
Treatise on Painting in relationship to his own efforts as an aspiring 
academician. He began to teach perspective to academy students 
on 9 May 1648, and the following year the Académie was pleased to 
receive two copies of his Sentimens.277 The small format of his two 
publications on printmaking appears to derive from practical con- 
siderations—they were easily portable, capable of being consulted 
in the workplace—but he added stock arguments for the nobility of 
the arts that were cleverly adapted to his own trade, demonstrating 
both his wit and his intellectual ability to participate in cultivated 
discussions of the arts. Bosse, who published both treatises at his 
own press, also adopted the visual language of humanism. He used 
allegorical imagery very similar to that used by Errard two years later 
in his additions to Leonardo's Treatise on Painting—where, it should 
be noted, Painting appears alone without its sister art Engraving 
(fig. I.28A and B).278 

It is difficult to imagine at our historical remove how Bosse 
viewed Errard's emulation of his antiquarian iconography but not 
his portable format, his printmaking techniques, or his iconographic 
innovation—he might have felt either validated or once again mar- 
ginalized as a mere engraver. Leonardo's treatise does not treat 
the nuts and bolts that form the core of Bosse's treatises on sun- 
dials, stonecutting, and architecture, as well as on engraving and 
perspective—even though both Leonardo and Bosse use innova- 
tive diagrams and other didactic visual aids.?79 These graphic de- 
sign elements make the publications appear less like two different 
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FIGURE I.28A 
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Abraham Bosse. Allegory of Painting and Engraving, 


frontispiece, Sentimens (Paris: Chez l'auteur, 1649). Engraving. 
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FIGURE 1.28В 

Charles Errard. Allegory of Painting, illustration to Chapter 
264, in Trattato della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, novamente 
dato in luce, con la vita dell’istesso autore ..., ed. R. Trichet du 


Fresne (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651) 





genres (technical manuals versus humanist treatises) and more like 
innovative contributions addressed to the same need for instruc- 
tion but each shaped to the specific demands of their respective 
media. Because intaglio processes are highly technical and reduce 
everything to line, they demand precision down to the most minute 
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measurement. In Sentimens, Bosse described his “system of laying 
lines” as a regularized procedure in which form is built up of a vari- 
ety of engraved and etched lines carefully adjusted to one another to 
achieve clarity and “neatness.”280 The success of painting depends 
on a different kind of dexterity and judgment: the painter ma- 
nipulates modulations of pigments suspended in medium applied 
with a brush to describe forms without any apparent lines at all, as 
Leonardo famously insisted.281 

The similarities of book design are even more obvious in the per- 
spective manuals that François Langlois published in the early 1640s 
(see again fig. 118A), when Bosse was close to Errard and Sublet, 
supplying engravings for Errard's illustrations of the Breviarum 
romanorum published by the Imprimerie royale in 1640, and other 
volumes.?82 These manuals, part practical and part theoretical 
treatise, would have served an anticipated need for training art stu- 
dents at the state’s expense, in keeping with Richelieu’s and Sublets 
dream to expand the visual arts under state control. (Interestingly, 
Du Breuil’s La Perspective pratique is also dedicated to the Prince de 
Condé, Louis Bourbon, the Duc d’Enghien, later known as Le Grand 
Condé.) The publication of Leonardo’s treatise constitutes a sequel 
to these manuals on a monumental scale. Despite their early coop- 
eration under Richelieu and Sublet, the breakdown between Bosse 
and Errard in 1661 over property rights to printed images suggests 
that the relationship between academicians and printmakers re- 
mained fragile throughout the formative decades of the art acad- 
emy, as did the relationship between the academic and guild artists. 

Thus, when they temporarily merged in 1651, the Maîtrise and the 
Académie exacerbated friction that already existed between them, 
and, as the records of their meetings show, the discussions were 
being conducted at cross-purposes by 1653, when the acrimonious 
debates on perspective erupted in a bitter critique of Leonardo/s 
Treatise. The underlying point missed by the debaters but haunting 
the historical event is that painters and engravers needed different 
specific skills to become competent practitioners. This demanded 
very different techniques of perspective; for example, painters were 
naturally drawn to Leonardo’s discussions of aerial perspective 
and color, whereas Bosse was justified in requiring knowledge of 
Desargues's innovative method, which was highly effective in turn- 
ing dynamic painted models into crisply foreshortened graphic de- 
signs composed entirely of inked lines on (usually) white paper.283 

Errard was, like Bosse, caught in the middle, but he was evidently 
a far more successful negotiator. Remarkably, he maintained close 
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ties with a number of opposing factions in the 1640s and 1650s: with 
Bosse, although they fell out by 1661, when Bosse was expelled from 
the academy on the same day that the academicians ruled in Errard’s 
favor regarding a property dispute over plates;?9^ with Mazarin, his 
chief patron, and other regency officials, such as Antoine de Ratabon, 
Sublet's successor; with Chambray, who remained loyal to Richelieu 
and Sublet's vision and was not a supporter of Mazarin; and with Du 
Fresne, a protegé of the Duc d'Orléans, who led the Fronde after Le 
Condé's defeat.285 

The situation in 1651 was exceedingly complex to negotiate, and 
the merger of the guild and the academy did not last. The acad- 
emy soon won the support of both Parlement and the monarchy, 
in part because it landed on the winning side of the larger political 
struggle. In June 1652, as the monarchy was mastering the Fronde, 
the academy finally succeeded in its prolonged struggle to obtain 
parlementary registration of its original petition of 1648. By the 
end of 1654, the monarchy triumphed decisively over the Fronde, 
and in December of that year Le Brun succeeded in separating 
the academy from the guild and establishing new statutes based on 
the original statutes of 1648, which were registered by Parlement the 
following year (1655).286 Le Brun was supported by Ratabon, who 
was closely tied to Errard, who was also protected by Mazarin. The 
academy gained its own dedicated space, initially in the Collége 
royale de l'Université, although in the event it could not occupy these 
premises because they were reserved for Cardinal Barberini and his 
booksellers.287 Nonetheless, in 1654 the Académie finally had direct 
royal protection. 

Yet absence of royal support for the arts continued, and not until 
after Mazarin's death in 1661 did the monarchy take much notice of 
the academy. On 8 February 1663, Jean-Baptiste Colbert, who now 
served as Louis xIv’s chief minister and was advised by Le Brun re- 
garding the academy, obtained an Arrét du conseil, or royal decree, 
ordering all privileged painters to join the Académie royale. The new 
statutes issued in 1664 continued those of 1648 and 1654. A more co- 
herent set of rules and regulations was articulated.288 The restored 
academy of 1664 maintained the distinction between the liberal and 
mechanical arts that was first recognized by Henri 1v (reigned 1589- 
1610), who, like the other heads of state discussed here, saw the guilds 
as obstructions to his plans for embellishing his palaces and his capi- 
tal city.289 By the 1660s, the Académie gained the sole right to teach 
from the model, against which the Maítrise could not compete; Le 
Brun was ennobled; the king funded faculty pensions, a budget for 
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models, and student prizes, and the distinction between the liberal 
and mechanical arts was embodied in a curriculum that required all 
students to become either history painters or sculptors.29° 

The breakdown of divisions between social classes, the mixture 
of amateurs and intellectuals with painters and sculptors, and the 
output of the artists themselves, which materially was indistinguish- 
able from that of guild artists, can begin to suggest how discussions 
about the freedom and nobility of the artist during the formative 
decades of the academy were social and political activities in an 
increasingly centralized state bureaucracy. Similar processes took 
place when the first art academy was founded a century earlier in 
Florence, and when the Roman Accademia di San Luca was initiated 
by Pope Gregory XIII in 1577 and developed, under Pope Urban VIII 
and his Cardinal-padrone Francesco Barberini, into the direct model 
for the French institution.2%1 Offering Leonardo” Trattato to Queen 
Christina encouraged her to do the same—that is, to use an art acad- 
emy to put the arts under centralized state control vvhile simultane- 
ously elevating the social standing of the artist. The visual beauty 
of the “modern antique,” as the classicism expressed in Errard’s re- 
interpretation of Poussin’s drawings might be called, fuses Raphael 
with more or less accurate references to Roman antiquities. It was a 
stylish style that intended to serve the state by glorifying its image. 

However, higher social and intellectual status and freedom 
from guild restrictions arrived with a hefty price tag: by the time 
Leonardo” lessons had been digested by various academicians who 
reissued his ideas in more palatable forms beginning vvith the sec- 
ond restoration of the Académie in the 1660s, absolutism had yoked 
artists to a nevv state apparatus. In the years to come, this configu- 
ration of art and state not only produced the visual and economic 
splendor of the Sun King’s reign, it also became increasingly rigid 
and hierarchical. 

Arguments about the work of art in the age of its mechanical re- 
producibility can easily apply to the course of art as an institution 
since the sixteenth century??? Ironically, Bosse’s engravings more 
than Le Brun’s paintings provided the necessary spectacle, because 
prints could be multiplied and disseminated broadly. Small won- 
der, then, that print production was first considered a liberal art in 
seventeenth-century Егапсе.293 The fact that the Trattato was pub- 
lished in Italian in Paris (Langlois and Du Fresne identify themselves 
in the publication as Giacomo and Raffaelle, respectively), and in 
such an elegant and stylish luxury format, suggests that Chambray 
and his editorial team were also targeting a foreign market for the 
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publication, just as Errard”s prints dedicated to Queen Christina 
could have easily been sold abroad. Just a few years later, Colberts 
strategy for stabilizing the French economy focused on selling in for- 
eign markets, regulating the guilds, founding new academies, raising 
tariffs, and encouraging public works projects.2% The great age of 
French printmaking during the reign of Louis XIV is a testament to 
the artistic and economic success of his policies, which appear to be 
a direct continuation of Richelieu's.?95 The Trattato and Traitté indi- 
cate that profit, diplomacy, and what we might today call branding 
of the French name were all motivating factors. Ata moment of deep 
financial crisis, Chambray financed a publication that he and Du 
Fresne envisioned as the continuation of Richelieu’s vision on sev- 
eral fronts. If successful, they could woo more wealthy patrons like 
Queen Christina and recover their own investment with a surplus by 
appealing to the considerable number of buyers of luxury volumes. 

Richelieu and Colbert were pointedly emulating the Plantin- 
Moretus Press in Antwerp, publisher for the Spanish Habsburg 
Empire. The art book—illustrated compilations of natural history 
specimens, and equally lavishly illustrated, large-format cultural 
geographies—attracted a considerable market share by the late six- 
teenth century, and sales were booming in the 1600s.2% A standard 
print run of five hundred copies of the Treatise on Painting might 
leave a considerable number to be sold after all the diplomatic gifts 
were distributed. In fact, most surviving copies are located in librar- 
ies abroad—in Germany, Great Britain, and above all, as might be 
expected, in Italy.297 

The technical innovations of the print media speak to the impor- 
tance of artisanal epistemology in the early modern state, a major 
theme that runs throughout this study. Meanvvhile, printed versions 
of Leonardo's ideas on painting made possible by this new and rapid- 
ly evolving technology—their reshaping by a Catholic Reformation- 
minded editor ca. 1570 papered over in the seventeenth-century 
era of nation-building—had already begun their multiforked trek 
across Europe and the Mediterranean, the Americas, and eventually 
the entire globe.298 

That the publication happened at all is a testament to the dedica- 
tion of editors and the resiliency of the text, which emerged battle- 
scarred but recognizable today as the product of a multigenerational 
effort to complete Leonardo’s thoughts. The 1651 Treatise on Painting 
is not, of course, Leonardo as we know him today. It consisted of 
excerpts from his unpublished notes shaped by editors over four 
generations, most notably redirected by an unidentified ecclesiastic 
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who eliminated over 60 percent of the text before it began to circu- 
late in manuscript, ca. 1570. In the final run-up to publication, the 
abridged text that had subsequently been established in the 1630s 
with sophisticated philological procedures was refashioned by a 
pragmatically motivated, loose confederation of agents with widely 
differing agendas and clashing political affiliations. 

In concluding this introduction, it seems only appropriate to re- 
mark that the unpublished notes of great thinkers fascinate partly 
because they encourage us to participate in the unfinished creative 
process. The problem of establishing Leonardo” historical contri- 
bution resembles the difficulty posed by Walter Benjamin’s literary 
remains: Benjamin’s unpublished papers compose a significant por- 
tion of his literary output, and they too have been brought to pub- 
lication by generations of scholarly effort after his death. In both 
cases, what relationship the excavated writer bears to the historical 
person can be contemplated only in the posthumously assembled 
and ordered archive. 

Our study is addressed to both general and specialist readers, 
and this has not been an easy task. We hope our results invite fur- 
ther investigations and new questioning. The text that established 
Leonardo’s authority for hundreds of years functioned as one of 
the chief conduits by which modern notions of artistic genius were 
etched in the European imaginary. What became the institutional 
authority of European art was spread around the world, and its his- 
tory today deserves to be told differently if we really want to create 
more inclusive understandings of the past and how it reverberates 
in the present. Considered in its broadest terms, the present study 
aims to show how and why the fabrication of Leonardo da Vinci's 
authority in the Trattato della pittura is a key event in the history of 
modern art. 


Milan 


CHAPTER 1 


Before the Trattato: Philological Notes on 
the Libro di pittura in the Codex Urbinas 1270 


Carlo Vecce 


The writings of Leonardo da Vinci, because of their graphic nature, 
are fundamentally attached to the material support that preserves 
them: the manuscript. In this sense, the manuscript is a continuous, 
open, unfinished graphic work. Even though none of his writings 
ever materialized into a true and proper “treatise,” Leonardo was well 
aware that among classical and medieval humanist and Renaissance 
“authors, the principal means of cultural and scientific communica- 
tion was the “book” Medieval and Renaissance books used to have 
the “closed” form of the treatise, structured into opening texts (pref- 
aces, dedications, proems), propositions, demonstrations, chap- 
ters, and quaestiones. We frequently find projects for "books," with 
titles, indices, and prefatory texts, in Leonardo's manuscripts. The 
stress on the book form also signals a preoccupation with the trans- 
mission of texts. By the end of the Quattrocento and the beginning of 
the Cinquecento, “transmission” signified something radically new. 
With the invention of printing, the so-called Gutenberg Revolution, 
manuscripts increasingly became private instruments for elabora- 
tion of the text, while distribution (“publication”) came to be en- 
trusted to the printed book, amounting to only a few hundred copies 
at the beginning. 

Not a single “book” by Leonardo survives that advanced beyond 
the project phase, even though the quantity of material accumulat- 
ed on some subjects is truly impressive. Only in one case, a few years 
after Leonardo’s death, did it become possible for a “book” to be real- 
ized. This process involved ordering all the materials regarding the 
theory and practice of painting, for which the texts, found dispersed 
in the original manuscripts, were transcribed into a new codex. This 
became the prototype of the single “book” that can be attributed to 
Leonardo—even if he did not organize it—that was published and 
systematically read from the Cinquecento to the Ottocento. 

This brings us to the Codex Urbinas Vaticanus Latinus 1270 (V), 
a copy of autograph writings that nonetheless functions as an irre- 
placeable document of Leonardo’s work because two thirds of its 
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contents are the only surviving versions of lost original texts. The 
correct title of the compilation, written on the first folio of the man- 
uscript, is Libro di pittura—although at the bottom of folio 33ov, the 
expression “trattato” appears (“Lo presente Libro del Trattato di pittu- 
ra/This Book of the Treatise on Painting"). The term “book” is certainly 
used often by Leonardo, in keeping with fifteenth-century practice, 
while the word “treatise” is more widespread in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

After having arrived at the library of the dukes of Urbino dur- 
ing the era of the last duke of Urbino, Francesco Maria della Rovere 
(1548-1630), the codex then went into the Vatican Library, where it 
was rediscovered at the end of the eighteenth century and published 
in full in the first (not much corrected) edition of Guglielmo Manzi 
(Rome: Stamperia De Romanis, 1817) and in the critical edition of 
Heinrich Ludwig (Vienna: Braumüller, 1882). The latest critical edi- 
tion is that of Carlo Pedretti and Carlo Vecce (Florence: Giunti, 
1995). Even though the Codex Urbinas remained entombed in the 
Vatican, a part of its text became known in an abridged transcription 
disseminated in manuscript in the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The first printed edition of this abridgment was entitled 
Trattato della pittura (Paris: Langlois, ed. Du Fresne, 1651); it was re- 
issued in other editions and translations that appeared throughout 
Europe by the beginning of the eighteenth century. It is therefore 
necessary to analyze the history and structure of the Codex Urbinas 
in order to understand the origin of the abridged Trattato, both with 
regard to the textual and linguistic systematization of the Libro, and 
vvith regard to the material aspects of its layout and the rapport be- 
tween text and illustration. The Libro in its turn reflects the condi- 
tions of original Leonardo texts, recognizable in actual surviving 
manuscripts. Thus, the Libro is the primary attestation for potential 
hypotheses about the lost manuscripts 

As mostrecentstudies have demonstrated, the Libro was prepared 
vvith extreme care, and a remarkable degree of philological and lin- 
guistic reliability, by the compiler (Manus Vi of the codex). From the 
name MELTTUS presented on folios 78v and zor and from a com- 
parison with other autograph writings it is possible to establish his 
identity securely as Francesco Melzi (ca. 1493-ca. 1570), the young 
patrician Milanese student of Leonardo from 1508 to 1519 who in- 
herited his manuscripts and drawings and cared for them at his villa 
in Vaprio d’Adda near Milan. Melzi began with long and laborious 
preparatory work, reading through and studying all of Leonardo’s 
manuscripts in order to identify the texts related to painting. Before 
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meeting Leonardo, Melzi had been a student in the Milanese hu- 
manist school, then represented by such humanists as Aulo Giano 
Parrasio, Demetrio Calcondila, Alessandro Minuziano, and students 
of Giorgio Merula. Notably, the method Melzi used was not very dif- 
ferent from those used by other humanist contemporaries (such as 
Poliziano and Aldous Manutius) to prepare their notes. 

The first requirement was to establish the text. In the preliminary 
phase, Melzi had to “classify” the original manuscripts, assigning 
each one of them a sign. He used a Latin or Greek letter, or other 
symbols that reveal his familiarity with humanist philology of the 
era, such as the asterisk or the seméiosai, also used by Poliziano and 
Aldous Manutius. And let us note that Leonardo himself had used 
letters to indicate manuscript sources (Libro A, Libro B). A “table” 
of signs was then recorded at the end of the Codex Urbinas (ff. 
330V-331r). 

Next, the folios (or pages) of the manuscripts had to be numbered 
(if not already numbered by Leonardo). Finally, the texts on paint- 
ing were marked with a small circle (that was then canceled after 
transcription), while the note “N. di P” (“nulla di pittura/nothing on 
painting”) indicated the absence of any notes on painting on that 
folio or in that manuscript. It is probable that, at the end of this 
work, Melzi also prepared some functional notes, some large note- 
cards on vvhich he began to shape the preliminary organization of 
the texts into “parts” that vvere more or less thematically homoge- 
neous. This sequence of steps also follovved routine humanist note- 
taking procedures and vvould be repeated, nearly three centuries 
later, by Giacomo Leopardi in his great Zibaldone. 

Only at this point did it become possible to proceed vvith the 
transcription, which took place over a relatively limited period 
of time. Melzi bought several reams of paper of the same type. In 
fact, there are only two watermarks, variants of the “head of a man” 
and the “head of an ox,” the latter common in the Veneto and 
Lombardy from 1530 to 1550. The folios were cut and folded into 
bifolios (204 x 148 mm), using the same dimensions that Leonardo 
adopted in Manuscripts A, D, Madrid 1, and Madrid 11, the Codex on 
the Flight of Birds, and the Codex Arundel—the manuseripts that 
most closely approach the organizational form of a “treatise.” These 
dimensions also occur frequently in his dravvings on paper. 

The bifolios vvere then collected to form a quire comprising 
eight folios. The quires remained unbound during the transcrip- 
tion process, one simply nested in the next, a practice that is pos- 
sible to reconstruct in Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts, especially 
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in the Codex Arundel. In this way, the folios did not get mixed up, 
and the order of the texts was not altered, because a catchword was 
put at the bottom of each of the first three folios of the notebook 
(quaderno), in the right margin under the last line of writing, cor- 
responding to the first word of the next folio. The same remarkable 
regularity of gatherings (they are almost all quires of eight folios) is 
found in Leonardo's autograph bound notebooks (codici), particu- 
larly those that are pocket-size in format, also structured as quires. 
Melzi demonstrated remarkable accuracy in anticipating the quan- 
tity of paper necessary to transcribe texts into the various sections 
of the Libro. The only exceptions are the fourth gathering (ff. 22-30, 
a ternion), and the forty-third gathering (ff. 330-331 + 2 unnumbered 
folios). The folios are numbered in the copyists autograph hand, on 
the top right, between two epigraphical points, concluding at folio 
291, which is the initial folio of an empty gathering, the thirty-eighth, 
after Parte Ottava. At this point another hand intervenes, number- 
ing the remaining folios from 292 to 331. The only disruption in this 
organization is the interruption of numbering between folios 86 and 
103, that is to say, between the last (empty) folio of Parte seconda and 
the first folio of Parte terza, where exactly sixteen folios are miss- 
ing (namely two quires, folios 87-94 and folios 95-102). They were 
probably removed by the compiler himself because they remained 
empty (gatherings 12 and 13, now missing). 

The final stage in numbering folios (in the Codex Urbinas, as well 
as in the books commonly used by contemporary humanists, both 
manuscripts and incunables, for example those printed by Aldous 
Manutius) was normally the compilation of an index. In this case, it 
was not an alphabetical or thematic index, but simply the full table 
of chapters in the book, on folios 301r-329r. This was an important 
reference tool, designed at the outset for a printed edition. All the 
chapter titles were transcribed, within their respective parts, in the 
order in which they were presented. The number of the folio (usu- 
ally called carta, the “page”) immediately followed the title of the 
chapter. This was a customary procedure in Italian typography of the 
early Cinquecento, beginning with the editions of Aldous Manutius. 
The numerical cross-reference was by folio, first on the recto, then 
on the verso. In this manner, the compiler conceived the codex to 
function as both a teaching instrument and a theory of art that arose 
from the precepts of the workshop to the rank of a theoretical and 
ethical discipline. 

Melzi organized the materials of the Libro into eight parts: the 
first introductory part, with polemical proem texts, the so-called 
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Paragone delle arti; the second part, uninscribed but titled “Precepts 
of the painter” in the table of chapters (f. 303r); a third part, “On 
the various happenings and movements of humans and the propor- 
tion of their limbs” (this encompasses various precepts on painting 
and perspective); a brief fourth part, “On drapery and the manner 
of clothing figures with grace, and on the behavior and nature of 
drapery, First Book”; a generous fifth part, “On shadow and light”; 
and three short final parts, “On trees and greenery,’ “On clouds,” and 
“On the horizon.” In this repartitioning, something may have been 
derived from the original teachings of Leonardo. But the role of the 
compiler, in the absence of a project defined by its author, was cer- 
tainly powerful. In particular, the third and fourth parts appear to be 
disorganized repositories of widely different texts, assembled long 
after Leonardo’s time. Yet one very important element seems to go 
back to the old advice of Leonardo, as is testified by many folios from 
late Leonardo codices (above all the Codex Atlanticus and Codex 
Arundel) written by Melzi under the dictation of Leonardo, or re- 
cording his notes: the practice of leaving texts open. This is reflected 
in the Codex Urbinas in the “open” state in which the eight parts 
of the Libro were left: having been written on gatherings separated 
during the transcription process, with folios left blank at the end to 
permit the addition of other texts that might be tracked down later 
in the labyrinth of Leonardo codices. Thus, each one of those parts 
has the same characteristic as the loose folios and the original man- 
uscripts: they are like an open dossier of files that can gradually be 
filled, without preestablished limits. 

The Codex Urbinas has all the characteristics of a printer’s 
copy. The transcription on loose folios, rebound, would have fa- 
cilitated the typographical work, especially because it would be a 
matter of reproducing the folios as they are presented, with their 
particular interweaving of text and illustrations. For this reason, the 
area for words was designed with great precision, always regular in 
its dimensions and uniformly 28 lines per page, scanning the char- 
acters (around 50) on every line. The impressive apparatus of illus- 
trations and diagrams, accurately copied from Leonardos originals 
(which were first traced with charcoal, and then neatly reinforced 
the shadows with pen to enhance the contrast of the chiaroscuro), 
was probably intended to be reproduced in fine line wood engrav- 
ings of the same dimensions by inserting the small woodcuts into 
boxes between the lead characters. In the upper part of each folio 
there are also the expected headings, separated from the first line 
of the text by a blank line: on all the even-numbered pages there is 
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a fixed heading, PARTE, between two points; on all the odd-num- 
bered pages there are variable headings, PRIMA, SECUNDA, and 
so forth. Naturally, the headings also appear on the blank folios and 
in the empty gatherings. 

The writing is very regular, a humanist cursive script, datable to 
the second quarter of the sixteenth century, with a high degree of 
calligraphic elaboration: all the letters are separate, rendered as if 
they were distinct typographical characters, in order to facilitate the 
difficult work of composing the text-image. The precision makes 
one think of the typical quality of professional scribes in the early 
Cinquecento, from Bartolomeo Sanvito to Ludovico degli Arrighi. 
The typographical model envisioned by Melzi would have corre- 
sponded to a volume in quarto, of around 270 folios, in cursive char- 
acters, with numbered folios and a table of chapters. This is exactly 
the type introduced in the editions of Aldous Manutius and perfect- 
ed by his direct successors (in particular, in the 1530s and 1540s, by 
Paulus Manutius), and widely imitated in print during the first half 
of the Cinquecento. 

The preparatory work reached the stage that immediately pre- 
cedes the beginning of the typographical work. A friend of Melzi, 
likewise a Lombard (Manus V2 in the Codex Urbinas), had the op- 
portunity to check the drawings and the original manuscripts (for ex- 
ample, indicating the origin of excerpts from two Leonardo codices, 
Libro A and Libro B: the first is now lost; the second can be identified 
as MS E); this collaborator corrected the text, proposed corrections 
to titles and texts, and added some interesting notes. Additionally, a 
professional corrector of typography (Manus V3) carried out a series 
of “normalizations” of orthography and punctuation according to 
rules formulated for Tuscan in use by that time, derived from Pietro 
Bembo's Prose della volgar lingua (Vernacular Prose) and adopted in 
literature and by Italian editors. 

However, the work of the linguistic reviser was mysteriously in- 
terrupted after folio 34, and the manuscript did not reach the final 
phase of printing. We are probably still talking about a time close 
to the compilation of the codex, namely in the fourth decade of the 
Cinquecento, and still in Milan. In this period, Melzi could have 
looked for a publisher in Milan or Venice, as this was before the 
Torrentino Press was established in Florence in 1550 with the sup- 
port of Cosimo de’ Medici, and before the contributions of great edi- 
tors, such as Lodovico Domenichi; great humanists, such as Paolo 
Giovio; and the extraordinary first edition of Vasari”s Lives (1550). 
The cultural horizons of the Milanese Melzi, somewhat removed 
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from the Bembesque reform of the Italian language, remained very 
close to those of his master Leonardo, with his lively Florentine lan- 
guage of the Quattrocento, suspended between the written and oral 
traditions, and between very different dialectal and linguistic con- 
texts. His transcriptions of Leonardo's texts were very accurate, mak- 
ing few errors with respect to the originals. These texts are distant 
from the linguistic classicism imposed by Bembo, and closer to the 
Lombard ambience of the early Cinquecento, which was still per- 
vaded by linguistic freedom, even though difficult political and civil 
conditions followed the duchy”s loss of independence and the de- 
finitive fall of the Sforza. The important humanist editor Francesco 
Calvo resumed publishing in 1541 with Mario Equicola’s Institutioni, a 
work composed in 1525 that presented an important praise of paint- 
ing. More than Milan, Venice might therefore have guaranteed the 
Libro di pittura the best conditions for publication and circulation. 
Melzi seems to have looked to the Venetian Latin humanist tradition 
of Aldous and Paulus Manutius in the preparation of the codex, but 
for the edition of a text in the vernacular one would think of edi- 
tors such as Giolito or Valgrisi, cooperating with correctors such as 
Lodovico Dolce and Girolamo Ruscelli, respectively. 

During these years, Italian culture recorded great interest in writ- 
ings on the figurative arts, especially on painting. After the edition 
of the Latin text of Leon Battista Alberti’s De pictura (Basel, 1540), 
Lodovico Domenichi prepared a new Italian translation, La pittura 
di Leon Battista Alberti (Venice, 1547), while Cosimo Bartoli trans- 
lated De re aedificatoria (Florence, 1550) and then printed a collec- 
tion of his Opuscoli morali (Venice, 1568). In 1542 in Venice, Paulus 
Manutius had already published Sperone Speroni’s Dialoghi, which 
dealt with the theme of the “paragone” in the Dialogo della Rhetorica. 
In 1548 in Venice, Paolo Pino’s Dialogo di pittura appeared; the fol- 
lowing year, Benedetto Varchi’s fundamental Due lezzioni was pub- 
lished in Florence (recording an event at the Academia Fiorentina in 
1547 on the “paragoni” of the arts, with the aid of invited opinions by 
Cellini, Michelangelo, and others), contemporaneously with Anton 
Francesco Doni's Disegno and Michelangelo Biondo's Della nobilissi- 
ma pittura e della sua arte, published in Venice. Around 1546 a meet- 
ing would have taken place between Giovio and Vasari, which would 
have initiated the composition of the Lives, the first edition of which 
was printed in Florence by the Torrentino Press in 1550. 

For reasons still unknown, Melzi’s project was not successful at 
this time, and the Codex Urbinas remained on his desk. Vasari, in the 
second edition of the Lives published in 1568, referred to having met 
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Leonardos last student in Milan, an “old gentleman” who faithfully 
cared for all of his manuscripts and drawings. Perhaps in those years 
at the end of his life, Melzi returned to the publication project and 
permitted the codex to begin its voyage—no longer tovvard Milan or 
Venice, hovvever. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Leonardo”s Workshop Procedures and the 
Trattato della pittura 


Claire Farago 


Introduction 


The distinction between “theory” and “practice” emerged during the 
same era when Leonardo and many other artists/artisans were ex- 
ploring new approaches to the study of nature and its many prac- 
tical applications. Suspending the use of these categories in order 
to elucidate their interrelationship during that era, this chapter ex- 
amines how Leonardo’s workshop practices are incorporated in the 
treatise on painting that bears his name. The discussion is divided 
into three parts, each dealing with the circulation of knowledge and 
with Leonardo as receiver, producer, collaborator, and disseminator. 
It begins with a close reading of a few passages of central impor- 
tance to Leonardo’s legacy, namely his treatment of chiaro e scuro, 
colore, and sfumato, and the way in which recorded statements and 
diagrams dated ca. 1490-1492 were (and were not) incorporated into 
the abridged version of his treatise on painting. The discussion then 
broadens in focus to consider the sense of order (and disorder) in 
the treatise: how the text is organized as a progressive set of instruc- 
tions to train artists, as is famously announced in the first chapter: 
“What a youth needs to learn first” (Quello che deve prima imparare 
il giovane). The third part of the chapter broadens in focus yet again, 
to consider the passages on human movement in the treatise in 
relationship to other texts on related topics, such as anatomy and 
proportion, that were available to artists when the abridged Libro 
di pittura was first circulating in northern and central Italy during 
the later decades of the sixteenth century and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century—that is, before the ambitious plan to edit this 
compilation into a proper treatise bearing Leonardo’s name as sole 
author emerged in Rome in the 1630s (see the Historical Introduction 
in this volume). 

The appearance of theoretical treatises in the sixteenth century 
traditionally marks the emergence of modern ideas of “art” com- 
parable to the emergence of modern "science." Yet neither art nor 
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science assumed its modern definition overnight: in Italian centers 
of learning, as elsewhere in Europe, the transitional period from 
roughly 1400 to 1700 was a time when the study of nature took many 
dynamic new forms that have long been linked with the expertise of 
artisans.” Primary sources make it clear that the term “arte” signified 
procedures, and was the equivalent of terms such as “method” and 
“compendium.” Indeed, debates concerning method are the locus 
classicus for discussions of "arte" during the sixteenth century? In 
the general preface to his edition of Vitruvius's De architectura, first 
published in 1556, Daniele Barbaro devoted an extensive discussion 
to the term “arte,” proceeding from a framework for the Aristotelian 
productive sciences established by medieval writers. Turning con- 
ventional distinctions on their head, Barbaro explained hovv artists 
translate their mental deliberations into their vvork during the act 
of fabrication, maintaining that the artificer could teach his art to 
others because he understood its ragioni from experience, which the 
inexperienced “expert” lacks.^ Distinctions of terminology between 
art and science were not maintained in this era as they are today: the 
new category of productive sciences proposed by several Florentine 
humanist writers at the end of the fifteenth century signified theo- 
retical sciences ordered to practical use, which were created equal 
to the practical liberal arts.5 Historian of science Pamela Smith sug- 
gests that one possible definition of science and technology around 
the turn of the seventeenth century is simply the interaction of 
humans vvith their natural environment and their aspirations to 
understand it.® 

Leonardo” understanding of painting fits comfortably in this 
framework for studying actual relationships between making ob- 
jects and knowing nature, a connection omnipresent in his body of 
work. The methodology of the craftsman, which has become a topic 
of great interest, has been aptly described phenomenologically as a 
kind of consciously manipulated knowing that is coterminous with 
movement through the vvorld.7 Improvisation is necessary in fabri- 
cating things because no system of codes, rules, or norms can ac- 
commodate every circumstance, and responding to circumstances 
is central to the way artists work.8 

One important aspect of current research initiatives that sets 
them apart from longstanding investigations of artisanal knowledge 
is the interest in the development of large-scale knowledge systems. 
The questions now attracting attention involve the nature of embod- 
ied knowing and the ways that knowledge systems operate through 
social networks, whereas the inherited art historical model of agency 
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assumes that cognition is purely an individual mental operation. 
To address such questions requires recognizing a network of agents 
connected to one another through materials, images, objects, signs, 
and whatever other means subjects use to relate to other subjects. 
Transfers of knowledge from one workshop to another and from 
one geographical setting to another had long depended on techni- 
cal treatises and workshop manuals, and on the oral transmission of 
knowledge, exchanges that were greatly facilitated by the itinerant 
lives of artisans.? Beginning in the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
print technology accelerated these processes at unprecedented rates 
and scales.!° This was especially the case once the technology for 
combining text with high-quality images reached an advanced state 
in the decades immediately following Leonardo’s lifetime. Leonardo 
might have dreamed of publishing illustrated treatises on painting, 
anatomy, optics, machines, the dynamics of water, and other sub- 
jects in printed form, and he even recorded some notes on how this 
might be technically accomplished, but, as is widely recognized 
today, he never brought any of his projects to such a state of comple- 
tion, and there is no evidence that he ever approached a publisher 
or a printer. 

Hovvever, throughout the early modern period, artisanal knovvl- 
edge vvas transmitted in many forms, orally and through texts both 
published and unpublished, such as Leonardos treatise on painting, 
which circulated in manuscript for eighty years before it first ap- 
peared in print in 1651. The combined visual and textual evidence 
of Leonardo’s career, unprecedented in its size and complexity, sup- 
ports the hypothesis that ideas contained in the treatise vvere also 
disseminated by other means: the surviving corpus of his dravvings 
and writings alone is estimated at around 5,000 pages, and when the 
forty-six surviving copies of his abridged treatise on painting datable 
before the 1651 printed edition are taken into account, along with the 
vvide range of material evidence for the dissemination of his ideas by 
those who had direct or indirect access to his notes, the storehouse of 
surviving material about the interrelationship between Leonardo's 
vvorkshop practices and his treatise on painting is staggering. 

It remains an open question how and to what extent Leonardo’s 
ideas were known through autograph and secondary texts, even 
though generations of scholars have tried to sort out the issues of at- 
tribution and dissemination.!? Considering the vast body of evidence 
in terms of shared networks of knowledge elicits new questions. For 
example, in what ways did local knowledge, devised to solve specific 
problems, spread and become universalized, applicable to a wide 
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variety of situations? It probably does not need to be said, but it is 
important to emphasize nonetheless, that another open question 
concerns how far Leonardo's contribution is entirely original and 
how far his writings record wider forms of artisanal knowledge. This 
chapter investigates how Leonardos recorded ideas about painting 
participate in a synthetic tradition of theoretically informed knowl- 
edge ordered to practice. 

This chapter begins with Paris Ms A, ca. 1490-1492, because it 
forms the core of the Libro di pittura and constitutes its single largest 
source. In Ms A, as has long been recognized, Leonardo recorded 
notes on painting derived from Leon Battista Alberti's treatise on 
painting of 1435, a manuscript copy of which must have been at 
hand as he paraphrased passages and added his own observations.!5 
Elsewhere, I have characterized Leonardo's paraphrases of Alberti 
as "trattato sequences" because they follow the topics and order of 
Alberti's exposition, beginning with a formal definition of perspec- 
tive (comparable to Book 1 of Alberti's De pictura/Della pittura), fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the arrangement of figures in a narrative 
painting, the latter in terms recognizably derived from Alberti's dis- 
cussion of the composition of figures in narrative painting, in Book 
2.16 Where Leonardo includes a comparison of the arts or a com- 
parison of the senses in Ms A, they fall between these two broader 
topics, just as they do in Alberti's treatise, Book 2 of which opens 
with an erudite comparison of the arts that draws upon ancient lit- 
erary sources in Vitruvius, Pliny, Cicero, Quintilian, and elsewhere.!” 
Leonardo repeated this pattern of discussion throughout his writ- 
ings, with the latest iterations recorded in Mss E and G, ca. 1510— 
1515, where the two-part sequence dealing with the composition of 
perspective and the composition of figures is reduced to a single 
paragraph.? How Leonardo's earliest recorded plan to structure a 
treatise on painting survives in the actual Trattato della pittura is the 
continuing thread that ties the three parts of this chapter together. 


Part One: The Optics of Painting in Leonardo's Workshop 
and the Trattato 


One of the leading questions in Leonardo scholarship has been the 
concrete relationship between his writings about painting and his 
actual paintings. His extended statements are generally abstract and 
generic, so no matter how carefully he observed phenomena, it is 
difficult to connect his descriptions with the fabrication of specific 
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paintings. Recent advances in noninvasive imaging technology, com- 
bined with scientific analysis of the physical materials, have led to 
many revelations concerning Leonardo’s experimental techniques 
and working process. The technology that now makes it possible to 
see beneath the surface of his paintings and imagine the entire arc 
of fabrication from initial conceptualization in sketches to the final 
painted surface also makes it possible to draw new connections be- 
tween Leonardo's actual artistic practices and his writings.!9 

Leonardo stretched a conventional range of materials to express 
new intellectual and artistic concerns in all of his paintings: every 
type of drawing he employed informed his fabrication process. 
Improvisation continued throughout the preparatory layers, where 
technical problems sometimes resulted from the new demands he 
placed on the means at his disposal, particularly his unprecedent- 
ed emphasis on modeling, the action of light, and atmospheric 
conditions.?? Improvisational thinking also fills his notebooks and 
individual sheets with “thought experiments,” calculations, sup- 
positions, hypotheses, and records of actual experiments. Given 
Leonardo’s own statement that “painting has remained without ad- 
vocates for a long time, because its practitioners did notknow how to 
argue its cause; for painting does not speak, but rather demonstrates 
itself in itself” the extensive, obsessively detailed observations and 
analyses that fill his notebooks might be understood as analogues 
in words to the process of seeing that his drawings and paintings 
record.? The connections proposed here between what are con- 
ventionally separated into theory and practice, and between words 
and images, depend partly on the growing body of new information 
about the underdrawing, pigments, support, binding media, glazes, 
and other forms of material evidence in Leonardo's paintings. 

The principal argument of this section is that Ms A documents 
how Leonardos writings about painting intersected with his actu- 
al processes of making art during a period when he was especially 
concerned with rilievo —a period when he was painting the second 
version of the Virgin of the Rocks and also was teaching and collab- 
orating with multiple apprentices and mature artists who assisted 
him.?? From a combination of material and textual sources we can 
provisionally reconstruct the artisanal knowledge that circulated 
through his workshop—skills and improvisational thinking that 
also entered the written record to become part of Leonardo’s theo- 
retical heritage. 

Leonardo” advice to students of painting survives chiefly in au- 
tograph notes preserved in Paris MS A, firmly assigned to the years 
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1490—1492.73 The final decade of the Quattrocento was a key period 
for the development of Leonardo’s theoretical considerations of 
painting as vvell as for his artistic practice involving collaborators 
under his direction. Leonardo is documented in Milan from April 
1483 on, and the earliest record of his salaried employment by the 
ruler of Milan, Ludovico Sforza, in 1489 or 1490, indicates that by 
this time he had gained access to the intellectual life at court, vvhich 
gained momentum after the arrival of Beatrice d'Este in 1491.74 
Leonardos social circle during this decade included painters, poets, 
and other court luminaries associated with an informal, nonteaching 
academy whose long-suspected existence was recently confirmed by 
the chance discovery of a manuscript identifying key participants.25 
Leonardo’s first documented apprentices, discussed below, also date 
from the beginning of the 1490s, around the time he was doing ex- 
tensive reading and research on optics, anatomy, the mechanics of 
weights, and other subjects that broadened and deepened his ap- 
proach to painting.?® This is the period when he compiled Paris Ms 
C, a treatise on optics begun in 1490, and the nearly contempora- 
neous Paris MS A, with its extensive notes on the elementary train- 
ing of painters and workshop practices. By 1489 Leonardo was also 
undertaking anatomical studies (including the famous skull stud- 
ies of that year) motivated partly by his interest in the moti mentali 
that artists record through the pose and gesture of their depicted 
figures.2” He soon expanded his study of Euclidean geometry and 
proportion theory as he developed his ideas for The Last Supper be- 
ginning in 1492—1493.28 

Circa 1490 also signals the commencement of the second version 
of the Virgin of the Rocks (fig. 2.1), now in London, although this recent 
redating remains somewhat controversial because the documents 
are difficult to reconcile. In April 1483 the Milanese Confraternity 
of the Immaculate Conception, a lay organization of the Franciscan 
Minors newly founded in 1475, commissioned an altarpiece for its 
parent chapel in a small building attached to the Church of San 
Francesco Grande. The topic of why Leonardo executed two paint- 
ings that are so alike has been debated for more than a century.?9 
From the documentary material that has emerged from the archives, 
it appears that a replacement for the original altarpiece was agreed 
upon, but what happened to the first painting before it turned up in 
the French royal collection remains conjectural.3° By late December 
1490 Leonardo and his associates had been paid nearly in full for 
gilding the ancona and supplying paintings and additional elements 
named in the original contract of 1483.3! The existence of the second 
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FIGURE 2.1 Leonardo da Vinci, Virgin of the Rocks, second version, begun ca. 1490-1492. 


Oil on poplar, thinned and cradled. 189.5 x 120 cm. Accession no. NG 1093. 
London, National Gallery of Art 


(@NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON/ART RESOURCE NY) 
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FIGURE 2.2 

Detail of 2.1: background with blue showing 
unfinished state of the painting. London, 
National Gallery of Art 

(©NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON/ART 


RESOURCE NY) 





painting is first recorded in a document of April 1506, which states 
that it was judged incomplete and had to be completed within two 
years. In August 1508 Ambrogio de Predis and Leonardo received 
final payment for the project, even though we can see today that this 
second version, now in London, is unevenly finished and incom- 
plete in some areas (fig. 2.2).32 The Confraternity of the Immaculate 
Conception must have decided to accept the painting not quite fin- 
ished in areas that would not have been as readily noticeable in its 
chapel setting as they are today in much brighter museum lighting. 
The most likely scenario, based on stylistic analysis and the com- 
mission documents, is that the London panel was begun around 
1491—1492.23 There is a scholarly consensus that for stylistic reasons 
the 1506 reference could not have been to the first version, now in 
the Louvre (fig. 2.3). Despite the unevenness of the finish in the 
London panel, the quality of the paint handling and coherence of 
the composition due to its well-calibrated tonal unity had been 
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FIGURE 2.3 Leonardo da Vinci, Virgin of the Rocks, first version, commissioned 1483. 
Oil on wood transferred to canvas. 199 x 122 cm. Accession no. 777. Paris, 
Musée du Louvre 


(PHOTO ERICH LESSING/ART RESOURCE NY) 
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underestimated, and the surprising underdrawing revealed by reflec- 
tography shows that Leonardo himself had begun the composition 
based on ideas very different from either final version. He worked di- 
rectly on the figures and setting in distinctive ways observed in three 
other autograph paintings of similar date: the unfinished Musician 
panel, the portrait of Cecilia Gallerani, and the unidentified portrait 
known as La Belle Ferronniére.?^ Luke Syson and his team at the 
London National Gallery, whose extensive scientific analyses dur- 
ing the recent conservation treatment of the painting have given 
us access to the underdrawing and intermediate layers, argue that 
the painting, with its emphasis on rilievo achieved partly through a 
reduced palette of blue and gold and partly through the force with 
which the more static, more monumental figures seem to project 
into our space, has to be a largely autograph work: no one else pos- 
sessed the requisite skills.35 

There is no consensus, however, that the London Virgin ofthe Rocks 
is entirely by Leonardo. The challenge that the London painting raises, 
if it is not a pastiche as previously charged, but perhaps not entirely a 
singlehanded effort either, is to explain how Leonardo organized his 
labor force in the 1490s, when he had students, assistants, and ma- 
ture artist collaborators at his disposal. Perhaps, Syson and National 
Gallery conservator Larry Keith suggest, it is less important to argue 
over exactly which hands might have contributed to the surface of 
the London painting than to contemplate how Leonardo used assis- 
tants.?6 With this question in mind, as the first step to understanding 
how workshop practices are incorporated in the Libro di pittura, the 
following discussion compares MS A to the London Virgin of the Rocks 
and other works from the 1490s, such as his portraits and paintings 
and drawings by artists who worked for, with, or directly after him. 
How did Leonardo organize his assistants to produce the highly com- 
plex structure of illumination and shadow that viewers were meant to 
see as a unified image? This question involves more than the manual 
skills and technical procedures conventionally associated with work- 
shop practices. The examination of working procedures in Leonardo’s 
studio leads to a consideration of how the knowledge percolating 
through his shop was retained in the Trattato della pittura. 


Theory in the Workshop 
We are accustomed to considering Leonardo’s advice to painters in 
general terms, but perhaps these descriptions had their origin in his 
actual workshop during the period when he recorded the advice. 
There is certainly no reason not to think that Leonardo recorded 
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these observations for the use of his actual students and assistants 
as well as his own use during the years when he was training young 
apprentices, as well as working with independent artists on terms 
perhaps similar to the terms under which he himself had worked 
with Verrocchio late in their relationship.57 

MS À was compiled in close proximity to the two major paint- 
ing commissions of Leonardo’s first Milanese period. The first was 
the altarpiece commission begun in 1483 for the main chapel of 
the Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception at San Francesco 
Grande.38 The second was the Last Supper mural for the refectory 
of Santa Maria delle Grazie. In 1492-1493, according to the gener- 
ally accepted date proposed by Pietro Marani and within a year of 
compiling Ms A, Leonardo was working on this profect.39 It is easy to 
imagine that, in addition to manual skills and technical procedures, 
texts might also have been used collaboratively in his workshop. 
If Melzi’s original project had succeeded—as Carlo Vecce argues 
in this volume—it would have been a convenient compendium 
of knovvledge for painters, similar in size to the smaller notebooks 
that Leonardo himself frequently carried on his person.*! Ms C and 
MS A are larger in format, suggesting that they could have served as 
desk references that made diagrams readily accessible to assistants. 
Granted, the accompanying discussion of optics vvritten in mirror 
script would have been less accessible, though certainly not beyond 
the reach of readers; perhaps Leonardo gave this information orally 
as he worked with his assistants. 

It has long been recognized that Leonardos notes on painting in 
MS A are closely related to Alberti’s De pictura/Della pittura, 1435, 
ostensibly directed to students of painting.^? A manuscript copy of 
Alberti's unpublished treatise must have been sitting on his desk as 
he wrote, judging from passages that paraphrase statements directly 
from Alberti's treatise, such as the following paragraph on folio 109v 
of MS A, later incorporated into the Libro di pittura compiled by 
Melzi, and retained in the abridged printed version of the Trattato 
della pittura published in 1651 (as Chapters LdP 319/ Trattato 210, and 
LdP 320/ Trattato 211): 


On the grace of limbs 

The limbs of the body should be gracefully accommodated 
to the overall effect you want the figure to produce. If you want 
your figure to display loveliness itself, you should make the 
parts delicate and relaxed, without defining the muscles too 
much, and with regard to those few that you do show, make 
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them sweet, that is, understated, without dark shadows. Make 
the limbs, especially the arms, twisted in such a way that no 
limb forms a straight line with the parts adjacent to it. If the 
axis of the hips of a person happens to be posed so that the 
right side is higher than the left, make the joint of the higher 
shoulder fall along a line perpendicular to it, over the greatest 
prominence of the hip.43 


The corresponding passage in Alberti comes from Book ə, chapters 
43 and 44. Even a short excerpt can begin to shovv both the resem- 
blance in theme and the enormous differences in tone and detail. 
Near the beginning of chapter 43, Alberti writes, 


We painters, however, who wish to represent emotions through 
the movements of limbs, may leave other arguments aside 
and speak only of the movement that occurs when there is a 
change of position.“ 


Alberti then outlines a taxonomy of seven different movements cor- 
responding to different states of mind that he vvould like to see in 
every painting. His advice, famously the first couched in terms of the 
science of vveights, is to recognize the axis of the body and observe 
the natural limits of movement, both of which underlie Leonardo”s 
discussion in MS A and set forth the terms in vvhich he vvas to de- 
scribe the human figure in many chapters included in the treatise 
on painting,*5 

m betvveen prescriptions for figurative decorum modeled after 
Alberti’s concerns, in the final twenty-five folios of MS A Leonardo 
recorded observations on light and shadow along with practical 
advice to the painter. These passages, and the diagrams that elabo- 
rate the distribution of light and dark on solid bodies (the corpi 
ombrosi reduced to circles, the path traveled by light represented 
as straight lines), suggest that, as he read Alberti, Leonardo had 
specific problems of representation in mind—or rather, one in- 
formed the other. 

For Leonardo, decorum is, as restrictively as it was for Alberti, a 
matter of appropriate representation, as other short passages in MS 
A devoted to different types of figures also indicate, such as three 
short passages from folio 97v that also made their way into the print- 
ed edition: Chapter 62, “How to best depict old men’; Chapter 63, 
“How to best depict old women’; and Chapter 64, “How to best de- 
pict women,” which reads in its entirety: 
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FIGURE 2.4A Leonardo da Vinci, Ms A, gov—91r, ca. 1490-1492, Paris, L'Institut de France 


(ORMN-GRAND PALAIS/ART RESOURCE NY) 


Women should be depicted with demure gestures, their legs 
pressed closely together, their arms folded, their heads lowered 
and tilted sideways.46 


In his notes directed specifically to students, Leonardo rarely touch- 
es upon the narrative content of painting in any greater depth than 
such conventional characterizations, which could be incorporated 
in many different subjects. He focuses on the painting’s formal 
qualities—how to represent the figures rather than what the figures 
represent. There is just a hint of Leonardo’s concern with volume de- 
picted through shading in the passage excerpted above on the grace 
of limbs, where he advises making the shadows “sweet” Numerous 
other passages are devoted entirely to considerations of volume dis- 
cussed in terms of light and shadow on the corpo ombroso, a term 
Leonardo derived from treatises on formal optics that means “a 
body capable of receiving shadow." On folio gır, accompanied by 
a diagram (fig. 2.4A), Leonardo develops an extensive set of consid- 
erations regarding the different ways in which bodies receive light 
and shadow if they are seen through a window in a dark dwelling 
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and arranged at different positions equidistant from a single exter- 
nal light source: 


[On] the reason that shaded bodies situated more directly in 
the middle of the window make shorter shadows than those 
situated in transverse positions, if they are seen through the 
window in their proper [ie. unforeshortened] form, and 
the transverse bodies are seen in foreshortening. The one in 
the middle of the window appears large, and the transverse 
one appears small; that one in the middle appears as a large 
hemisphere, and those at the side appear small ... the body in 
the middle, because it has a greater quantity of light than those 
on the side, if it is illuminated from a point lower than its cen- 
ter, is why the shadow is shorter....48 


It is typical of Leonardo to explore more than one variable at the same 
time, in this case how position and lighting affect perception of an ob- 
ject's size. In the rest of this passage and numerous others, Leonardo 
further explores the multiple reverberations of reflected lights and 
shadows on corpi ombrosi and records how bodies fill the surround- 
ing medium with their “infinite similitudes" which carry with them 
“the quality of body, color, and shape, from their source” (for example, 
fig. 2.4B, MS A, ff. 93v-94r).49 Two passages away from the one just 
cited on folio gır, a paragraph headed “painting” states that 


The size [grandezza] of a painted figure ought to show you at 
what distance it is seen. If you see a life-sized figure, you know 
that it is shown as being near the eye. 


Gradations of shadow on bodies are examined on the adjacent page, 
93 verso; and on the next page, 94 recto (see, again, fig. 2.4B), a gen- 
eral rule is given at the top of the page, followed by a detailed de- 
scription accompanying a diagram: 


Every light that falls over corpi ombrosi at equal angles takes 
the first degree of brightness, and that one is darker which re- 
ceives less equal angles.°° 


In their original context in Ms A, these passages reconsider Alberti’s 
formulation, cast in terms of linear perspective in Book 1 of his trea- 
tise, of how the space that surrounds a depicted object extends to 
the viewer. Elsewhere in Ms A, Leonardo discussed and illustrated 
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FIGURE 2.4B Leonardo da Vinci, Ms A, 93v—94r, ca. 1490-1492, Paris, L'Institut de France 


(ORMN-GRAND PALAIS/ART RESOURCE NY) 


Alberti's central-point perspective construction, criticizing the later- 
al distortions that occur from a close viewpoint.5! Here he dispenses 
with linear perspective and rethinks the relationship between the 
virtual space in the painting and the observer's position in terms of 
light, shadow, and scale. 

Three variables—the light source, the viewer's position, and the 
modeling of opaque objects— derived from Alberti and supple- 
mented by his extended study of formal optics, concern Leonardo 
in these passages. Significantly, on the adjacent page, unillustrated 
94 verso, he discusses painting in two short passages that develop 
the implications of these variables in lighting conditions with re- 
gard to the complexity of actual painted figures, composed of many 
curved surfaces. These passages have been discussed in the schol- 
arship as classic articulations of Leonardo's famous sfumato tech- 
nique of blurring the edges of forms and providing soft transitions 
between objects and their surrounding space.5? In their original 
context in MS A, Leonardo's concern is with distinguishing figures 
emerging from darkness.53 One passage asks the painter to consider 
“with the greatest diligence" the boundaries of bodies, the way they 
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FIGURE 2.4C Francesco Melzi and Leonardo da Vinci, Libro di pittura, Codex Urbinas 1270, 2У—2121, with two 
perspective diagrams derived from Ms A, 9ov-o1r. Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE LIBRARY) 


twist (serpeggiare), and how this twisting is discerned (giudicato) if 
"the faces take on a circular curvature or concave angles." The sec- 
ond well-known passage states that shadows that are discerned with 
difficulty do not have boundaries that can be recognized—they 
are understood with "confused judgment"—and this too should be 
transferred into the work, because if the painter makes the edges 
finite or bounded, the work will be ^wooden/"54 

There are many more passages in Ms A that demonstrate a clear 
and direct relationship between conditions of perception encoun- 
tered in nature and situations recommended for representation 
in paintings. Melzi separated the passages dealing with light and 
shadow from those adjacent passages in Ms A dealing with com- 
posing the figures in a narrative. He collected passages of various 
dates on light and shadow in Book 5 of the Libro di pittura, which 
was eliminated in its entirety by the unidentified editor who created 
the abridged version (discussed in Chapter 4) that led directly to 
the 1651 printed edition. Some sixty years after the abridged version 
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was made, Cassiano dal Pozzo went searching for supplements to 
the short version of the texts. In effect, he restored what the previ- 
ous editor had omitted from Melzi’s compilation when he extracted 
the deleted passages directly from Leonardo" autograph source, the 
notebook we know as MS A, as the diagrams included in the supple- 
ments sent to him from Milan attest (fig. 2.4C. CU, 211V—212r; fig. 2.4D. 
mz: H227, f. 79r). The concordance of chapters in appendice identi- 
fies all the passages excerpted from ms A and how they were used 
or eliminated from Melzi's compilation and the printed edition of 
1651.55 As the next part of the discussion explores, the solutions 
that Leonardo describes in a combination of words and diagrams 
directly resemble the situations depicted in the London Virgin ofthe 
Rocks (fig. 2.1), where the figures of the Infant Baptist, the Virgin, the 
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FIGURE 2.4D 

Cassiano dal Pozzo 
workshop after Leonardo 
da Vinci, mz: H227, ror, 
diagrams copied from 

MS A, 89v, gov, gir, and 94r. 
(This sheet corresponds to 
nı: Corazza, p. 183. Milan, 
Ambrosiana Library.) Milan, 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
(PHOTO DE AGOSTINI 
EDITORE, NOVARA, 
COURTESY OF THE 


LIBRARY) 
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Christ Child, and the angel appear as corpi ombrosi separated from 
one another and seen as if through an Albertian window emerging 
from shadow, with the figures merging with shadow in the extremi- 
ties of the picture space and illuminated from a single frontal source 
located in the viewer's space. 


The Evidence in the Virgin of the Rocks 

Leonardo reimagined Alberti’s rationalized picture space as a noctur- 
nal scene rather than the bright piazza implied in De pictura/Della pit- 
tura. In its setting in the chapel at San Francesco Grande, as part of an 
enormous gilded ancona of carved and painted elements lit by lamps 
and candles, the dramatic scene vvith its overpovvering display of art- 
istry constructed on the scientific principles of optical theory must 
have produced wonder and awe in its beholders.56 The second ver- 
sion of the Virgin of the Rocks has even more varied and more complex 
pictorial resolutions to individual instances of the figures” curved and 
concave surfaces as they emerge from shadow. These virtuoso dem- 
onstrations of the artists understanding of the laws governing phe- 
nomenal appearances closely follovv problems of representation that 
Leonardo investigated and recorded in Ms A, vvhich is contemporary 
with the initiation of the London panel as we see it today. 

To point out the most striking resemblances betvveen text and 
painting, the rendering of the figures suggests how Leonardo's 
often-stated compositional rule of simultaneous contrast, that is, 
juxtaposing light against dark on optical principles, governed the 
choice of representational problems demonstrated in the painting. 
For example, where the Baptist turns in three-quarter view towards 
the Virgin, the far edge of his left cheek (fig. 2.5) is rendered as a 
highlighted contour, justified by the action of light as it reflects off 
the satin-sheened, gold-colored lining of the Virgin’s robe. A soft, 
not sharply defined ridge of highlighting extends vertically as the 
gold lining curves around her body and gradually becomes lost in 
the shadow created by her cape as it falls over her arm. There is just 
the hint of highlighting on the curving surface of the cape lining to 
justify the reflection of light that glances off the cape and onto the 
Baptist’s curving cheek. The lighting clarifies the definition of form, 
as cheek and cape would both be in shadow otherwise, and it also 
differentiates the play of reverberating light here from the sharper 
modeling of light and shadow elsewhere, for example in the crum- 
pled drapery of the same gold lining that is facing forward to receive 
light from a source represented as being in the viewer's space di- 
rectly in front of the painting. 
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FIGURE 2.5 

Detail of 21: John the Baptist 
turns in three-quarter view 
toward the Virgin, with 
drapery highlights. London, 
National Gallery of Art 
(PHOTO ÖNATIONAL 
GALLERY, LONDON /ART 


RESOURCE NY) 





A second area with a very complex play of light/dark juxtapositions 


occurs where the Christ Child”s right arm, raised in a gesture of bless- 
ing, recedes behind his neck and head (fig. 2.6).57 The curving planes 
overlapping in recession create a pattern of oppositions: dark neck 
and underside of chin in shadovv, fuxtaposed to the lit area of the 
foreshortened shoulder and upper arm. Within that juxtaposition, 
the rounded curve of the chin is highlighted, and behind the figure 
a dark, indeterminate shadovv provides contrast. The same subtle 
plays of light and dark and highlighted curved surfaces define the 
Christ Child’s upraised arm and gesturing hand. Pictorial clarity is 
achieved through this series of oppositions. 

Yet in the case of the Christ Child, the source of the light on the 
fleshy part of the upper arm is not so effectively justified on optical 
principles, for what accounts for the highlight in this section of the 
painting? The optical—that is to say, phenomenal—justification 
for the presence of light breaks down at this scale of detail. Only 
where the illusionistic strategies were not entirely successful — 
where the stylistic coherence of the painting falters—can we appre- 
ciate the greater extent to which the London panel renders appear- 
ances on optical principles.58 The pictorial solutions to problems of 
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FIGURE 2.6 

Detail of 2.1: Christ Child with arm raised. 
London, National Gallery of Art 

(PHOTO ÖNATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON/ 


ART RESOURCE NY) 





representation in the London Virgin of the Rocks generally follow pat- 
terns established in the first version of the painting, but the cleaned 
state of the London panel demonstrates a new assurance and com- 
plexity in the handling of the interplay of solid form with light and 
shadow, while the simplified palette gives flesh what has frequently 
been described as the appearance of cold marble. In the first ver- 
sion of the composition, Leonardo had also depicted complex visual 
phenomena, such as the color reflections of yellow on the underside 
of the Virgin's right arm and the reddish glow in the area of Christs 
back and the angel’s hand. Martin Kemp has characterized the effect 
as a balance between optical description and intuitive expression so 
miraculous that at one moment the optical system seems to domi- 
nate, while at another “an ineffable magic appears to rule”59 

In the earlier Louvre version, the fall of light on the upper part of 
the Christ Child”s raised right arm is justified on optical principles 
(fig. 2.7); that is, the position of the arm is just slightly lower than 
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FIGURE 2.7 

Detail of 2.3: Christ Child with arm 
raised. Paris, Musée du Louvre 
(PHOTO CREDIT: ERICH LESSING/ 


ART RESOURCE NY) 





it is in the London version, so that the arm receives lighting from 
the light source located in front of the picture plane, in the viewer's 
space. In the second version, the orientation of the Christ Child’s 
head was altered during the process of fabrication, from a tilted 
angle with a foreshortened profile, based on the same drawing (in 
reverse) as the head of the Baptist in the first version (and similar 
to the positioning of the Christ Child’s head there), to a strictly pro- 
file view.9? Because the head is not tilted in the final version, the 
chin obscures the upper arm. This is precisely the kind of situation 
Leonardo advised the painter against in Ms A, where he writes that 
such a corpo ombroso “cannot reflect any light onto the facing bod- 
ies,” in a passage on folio 94v entitled “Where there cannot be lumi- 
nous reverberation”: 


luminous reverberation does not come from the part of a body 
turned toward shaded bodies ... such an obscurity results that 
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the light there is nothing, so objects such as these cannot reflect 
any light onto the facing bodies. [emphasis added] 


At the same time, in the second version, because the head is not 
tilted, a more difficult problem of representation is avoided, namely 
that of accounting on optical principles for both the tilting surface 
receding along a diagonal and the direction of light falling perpen- 
dicularly from the front, outside the window of the picture. In the 
passage already cited from 94 verso on the boundaries of bodies, 
Leonardo instructs the painter to study these complex situations 
with several variables: the way boundaries twist and how this twist- 
ing recedes into darkness when “the faces take on a circular curva- 
ture or concave angles.” 

The most challenging problems of representation, as Leonardo 
described in graphic and verbal detail in Ms A, involve the successive 
reverberations of light and the gradual merging of curved surface 
into shadow so that “shadows which are discerned with difficulty do 
not have boundaries that can be recognized.” Such problems include 
creating pictorial situations so that “that [body] is darker which re- 
ceives [light at] less equal angles” The nearly contemporaneous, 
slightly earlier, MS C (1490) records Leonardo’s quantified analysis of 
the gradation of light and dark on the corpo ombroso in large, beauti- 
ful diagrams (fig. 2.8), although that manuscript is completely lack- 
ing the application of these principles to specific, complex problems 
of representation. Ms C does not discuss the degrees of shadow on 
curved solid forms situated in darkness behind a window opening 
and illuminated by a single light source. Both manuscripts could 
have served as models for students and assistants in his studio, but 
only the slightly later ms A investigates problems of representation 
strikingly similar to the setup of the Virgin of the Rocks. In Ms A, 
Leonardo's detailed observations are intermingled with Albertian 
precepts on figurative decorum, and also with elaborate defenses 
of the superiority of painting practiced on optical principles com- 
bined with direct observation, as compared with imitation in poetry, 
sculpture, and music. These passages occur together with practical 
advice to the young artist that was later collected and redistributed 
in the initial parts of the Libro di pittura, to which the discussion 
turns below. 

First, let us consider how the direct relationship between the 
visual and textual evidence is supported by the new physical evi- 
dence about the underdrawing and superimposed paint layers, for 
this is also relevant to the Trattato della pittura and its reception. 
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Conservators Larry Keith and Jill Dunkerton describe how Leonardo 
achieved infinitely subtle gradations of modeled flesh by extraor- 
dinarily simple means.® It has long been supposed that Leonardo 
created subtle sfumato transitions in the final blending of light and 
shade through superimposing many fine, translucent layers. Yet the 
London Virgin of the Rocks and other Milanese works do not bear 
this out: the deep tones were already established in the initial un- 
derpainting. Despite the complexity of the interwoven passages of 
light and dark paint, the areas of flesh in these paintings consist 
of just two basic layers: opaque leaded paint, composed largely of 
white pigment with small amounts of color, laid over the mono- 
chromatic understructure of the composition. The dark tones of the 
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FIGURE 2.8 

Leonardo da Vinci, MS C, 
1490, 13r. Paris, L'Institut de 
France 

(©RMN-GRAND PALAIS/ 


ART RESOURCE, NY) 
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FIGURE 2.9 Leonardo da Vinci, The Musician, ca. 1486-1487. Oil on walnut. Milan, Ambrosiana Pinacoteca, detail 


of head showing shadow under nose 


(PHOTO CREDIT: SCALA/ART RESOURCE NY) 


understructure were initially created by lines brushed on in lamp- 
black and freehand washes in dark browns and blacks suspended in 
a liquid medium applied directly over the light gessoed ground as 
the basis for the tonal modeling: 55 This layer was covered by the im- 
primitura, a semitransparent layer of lead white pigment, presum- 
ably also in oil, that veiled but did not obscure the drawing below. 
It shifted the warm tones of the initial brushed and washed under- 
painting into the cool blue-gray range, providing an instant midtone 
for further freehand drawing in line and wash in dark browns and 
blacks above the imprimitura. The lighter flesh colors were laid in 
selectively on top of this monochromatic base of tonal modeling. 54 

This basic structure is clearly visible in the unfinished Musician 
panel (fig. 2.9), dated ca. 1486-1487 by Syson and Keith, where the 
edge of shadow cast by the nose is created within the undermod- 
eling (not glazed over the flesh tones), a technique that ultimately 
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derives from Verrocchio’s painting procedure in the late 1460s of 
shading with washes in the underdrawing, thus blurring distinctions 
between drawing and painting in the preparatory layers.65 Citing the 
technically efficient way in which Leonardo achieved modeling in 
the Musician panel, in the unfinished St. Jerome panel (which they 
redate to ca. 1489), and in the portraits of Cecilia Gallerani and La 
Belle Ferronière contemporary with them, Keith describes how flesh 
color was selectively applied over the underlying nuanced, darker 
modeling to build up an extraordinary sculptural quality consisting 
of subtle tonal distinctions between the various curving planes and 
surfaces of the depicted faces and figures.86 

The correlation between Leonardo’s descriptions of challenging 
problems of representation in MS A and this technique is remark- 
able. Although he experimented constantly so that no two paintings 
are exactly alike in their structure, in every case, improvisatory tonal 
drawing below, continued above in the semitransparent layer of 
imprimitura, gave Leonardo the maximum artistic control and flex- 
ibility to establish the volumetric rendering of his figures directly 
on the panel. The new evidence gained from reflectography shows 
how he continued the process of inventive drawing begun on paper 
in the tonal underpainting after he transferred the main lines of the 
composition to the primed panel." The lighter colors were applied 
over darker tones in the underlayers that were left to show through 
selectively to achieve the desired effects of modeling. In the Cecilia 
Gallerani panel, where this efficient system of flesh modeling was 
carried to completion, the deepest shadows were achieved by selec- 
tively applying a final dark glaze over the scumbled half-tones.58 The 
same finishing glaze and chiaroscuro understructure were used in 
the fabrication of the London Virgin of the Rocks.69 The technique 
was most dramatic where flesh emerges from darkness, but the un- 
derstructure of the painting shows that the same technique was used 
to render the rocky grotto and the dark draperies, where assistants 
could have unobtrusively carried out the work without interfering 
with the "signature style” of the painting.”° 

This interplay of light and dark paint was capable of achieving 
the most subtle distinctions between the half-tones, which, as Keith 
observes, are directly related to Leonardo’s contemporaneous ex- 
plorations of optical theory through the experimental situations 
that he described in Mss A and C and related notes with diagrams 
that quantify the degrees of light and dark on curved opaque bod- 
ies and the shadows they cast when lighted in various ways.” His 
long-term fascination with pupillary dilation and contraction begins 
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FIGURE 2.10 

Giovanni Antonio Boltraffio, 
Drapery study. Ca. 1487- 
1490. Metalpoint vvith vvash 
heightened with white on 
blue prepared paper. 251 x 
18.6 cm. Accession no. JBS 
23. Oxford, Christ Church 
Picture Gallery 

(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 
GOVERNING BODY OF 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD) 
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in his earliest notes and is discussed in MS A, where he makes the 
Aristotelian observation that the eye is incapable of perceiving col- 
ors in immoderate, low light, a connection between the notes in Ms 
A and the London panel that is of enormous consequence for the 
future of representational painting. The current generation of tech- 
nical evidence about Leonardo’s finished and unfinished Milanese 
paintings, as well as portraits and sacred paintings by his students 
and collaborators, also eliminates any lingering suspicion that the 
paint structure of the London Virgin of the Rocks is due to the 1946 
removal of varnish by Helmut Ruhemann.” 

The results of the basically two-layer technique of interwoven 
light and dark colors are the stunningly illusionistic trademarks 
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of Leonardo and the artists most closely associated with him in the 
1490s, such as Giovanni Antonio Boltraffio, the anonymous Master 
of the Pala Sforzesca, Marco d’Oggiono, Francesco Napoletano, 
and Ambrogio de Predis, who alone among these is named in the 
Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception commission docu- 
ments.’ The efficient technique of modeling to achieve infinitely 
subtle gradations of flesh tones was adopted in the 1490s by all of 
these artists, who incorporated Leonardo’s powerful illusionism in 
the treatment of flesh in various ways that the National Gallery con- 
servators studied along with the Virgin of the Rocks."* Drawings sur- 
vive which show that the artists closely associated with Leonardo’s 
studio and the court of Milan made chiaroscuro drawings after the 
London Virgin of the Rocks, particularly the head of the Virgin, ren- 
dering the rilievo of the face with fine regular strokes of parallel 
hatching in metalpoint heightened with white to depict the high- 
lights, a technique traced to Verrocchio that Leonardo introduced 
to Milan and continued to use in the 1490s.75 There are so many 
metalpoint studies of heads after Leonardo’s London painting dat- 
able to the mid-to-late 1490s that they suggest that he may have 
used the London panel as a source for workshop exercises while it 
was underway.”6 

Boltraffio prepared a drapery study in metalpoint and wash 
heightened with white, on blue prepared paper (fig. 2.10) that shows 
his mastery of a technique for establishing rilievo also directly linked 
to Leonardo’s Florentine training, in this case drapery studies on 
linen in the late ı47os.77 Passed to Boltraffio, Leonardo’s technique 
continued to be of practical use, but in a limited way. Boltraffio’s 
devotional panels (fig. 2.11), elegant and serene, remain pastiches of 
two figures superimposed on a dark ground that largely eliminates 
the need to depict a setting with spatial depth and unified lighting, 
signature features of both versions of the Virgin of the Rocks. In this 
manner, Leonardo’s lessons in modeling individual corpi ombrosi 
could be all too easily divorced from the larger context of rendering 
figures interacting in a unified, illusionistic space.78 

The two-layer technique of modeling flesh had severe limitations 
even when it was based on a theoretical understanding of the be- 
havior of light and shadow: it was astonishingly subtle and power- 
ful for rendering faces and figures emerging from dark interiors, but 
the technique was not well suited to rendering figures in an open-air 
landscape, where the reverberating play of reflected color and light 
is far more complex because the colors do not quickly recede into 
shadow. It might be useful to think of Leonardo’s technique in the 
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FIGURE 2.11 

Giovanni Antonio Boltraffo, 
Madonna of the Rose. 
1487-1490. Oil on walnut. 
45.5 x 35.6 cm. Accession 
no. 1609. Milan, Museo Poldi 
Pezzoli 

(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 


MUSEUM) 
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1490s as evolving along two diverging trajectories, parallel modes 
entailing somewhat different technical procedures, a dark style and 
a bright style both grounded in a sequence of layers that enabled 
Leonardo to improvise throughout the painting process.7? The “dark 
style” developed in Milan, but both variants began with his training 
in Verrocchio's shop.®° 

The play of reflected color is another subject discussed in Ms A, 
one that Leonardo developed far more extensively in notes writ- 
ten a decade later in Florence when he was preparing the Battle of 
Anghiari. Тһе portrait of Cecilia Gallerani, ca. 1489-1490, originally 
painted with a blue-gray background suggestive of an open-air set- 
ting with its fluctuations of light and dark, anticipates his later ex- 
tensive studies of the behavior of light and color in open-air settings 
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in both his writings and his artistic practice. An understanding of 
the complex play of reflected color is brilliantly demonstrated in 
The Last Supper, particularly noticeable today in the still life objects 
rediscovered on the table during the last cleaning and restoration. 
Leonardo's multifigure composition for the mural calls to mind 
other passages in the same section of Ms A that paraphrase and en- 
gage critically with Alberti's advice for composing an istoria. In fact, 
The Last Supper is practically a textbook demonstration of Alberti's 
advice to organize the figures of a narrative reacting individually to 
the main event. It revises some of Alberti’s recommendations—for 
example in demonstrating how to avoid confusion in the intermin- 
gling of limbs in a group of figures, the subject of the passage on 
folio gov on the “grace of limbs” cited above—while remaining close 
to Alberti's understanding of the istoria.82 In the same notebook, 
as has been mentioned, Leonardo also discussed and illustrated 
the lateral distortions inherent in Alberti’s centralized perspective 
construction.53 The perspective construction in the Virgin of the 
Rocks dispenses with the construction of a proportioned setting 
receding into the distance in favor of measured gradations of light 
and shadow encircling the modeled figures. The perspective scheme 
in the Last Supper takes a different approach by developing the 
Albertian construction into a complex formula that incorporates 
harmonic ratios that mitigate these distortions when the painting is 
viewed from an extreme lateral position.“ 


Text-Based Collaboration in the Workshop 
While the precise manner in which Leonardo delegated work to 
his assistants cannot be reconstructed from the surviving evidence, 
the evidence does suggest that he assembled a team of collabora- 
tors involving artists of various skill levels. From the visual evidence, 
supplemented by Leonardo’s notes on painting in Ms A, it appears 
that the workshop members operated as a team on the basis of their 
shared knowledge of chiaroscuro rendered on optical principles. 
This knowledge, which combined theoretical principles with artis- 
tic procedures for fabricating illusionistic images, enabled them to 
work together, even on the same figure, to judge from the uneven 
rendering of the revised and simplified Christ Child in the second 
Virgin of the Rocks. In Florence during the first decade of the six- 
teenth century, Leonardo developed a collaborative procedure that 
involved transferring his original design using a composite cartoon 
of multiple, intertwined figures rather than the partial cartoons of 
individual figures and smaller elements that he used in Milan in the 
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1490s.85 The Madonna of the Yarnwinder is a well-documented case 
of integrating his work with those of his assistants to the point where 
treating one version as the original and others as copies becomes 
questionable, arguably an anachronistic projection of modern ideas 
of originality (and monetary value).56 The recently cleaned variant 
of the Mona Lisa in the Prado Museum indicates that he used a simi- 
lar procedure there.87 And evaluations of copies of the Virgin and 
Child with St. Anne in the Louvre, of variants of the Salvator Mundi, 
and of other designs originating with Leonardo are currently reshap- 
ing our understanding of collaborative artistic procedures in his stu- 
dio along the same lines.88 

Important evidence of his collaboration with assistants in Milan 
is preserved in the complex underpainting of the London panel 
of the Virgin of the Rocks recently revealed by reflectography and 
X-radiation. Leonardo's first idea was for a kneeling Virgin with out- 
stretched arms, suggestive of a Vision of St. Bridget.89 The design 
appears to have been mechanically transferred from a cartoon, al- 
though no traces of spolvero marks have been found, and then devel- 
oped further with tonal washes on the gessoed panel.9?? An atypical, 
second layer of imprimitura, to which lead-tin yellow pigment has 
been added to hide the drawing beneath, forms the foundation 
layer on which the second, familiar compositional structure of the 
London panel is built.?! 

Regardless of why or when Leonardo abandoned the first idea 
for the London panel, the fact that he did so provides valuable in- 
formation about his use of assistants. No drawings or studio copies 
survive to indicate that a process of fabricating the first design at 
the scale of the large panel ever existed. By contrast, Leonardo 
had a great deal of preparatory material at his disposal for repeat- 
ing the composition that the confraternity probably expected to 
receive, having just completed the first version, which it accepted. 
Comparative study of the understructure of the Paris and London 
versions indicates that the first painting, or possibly a copy draw- 
ing, was also available while the second one was underway.?? The 
curve of the arch and the heads of the Virgin, the angel, and the ini- 
tial idea for the Christ Child in the composition appear to be based 
on the same individual cartoons, slightly modified, while the feet, 
bodies, and hands are free variations of their prototypes.?? We also 
know, as is noted above, that the figures were positioned individu- 
ally on the two panels, because of slight differences in their location. 
A comprehensive underdrawing covers the panel, probably pieced 
together from elemental cartoons for the figures and a drawing for 
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the background.% The complicated arrangement of rocks was ini- 
tially rethought in the London painting, before reverting to an image 
closer to the first version, while Leonardo's own tonal drawing is vis- 
ible in the understructure of the foreground, which is different from 
the first version.°5 

Retaining the same composition was a strategic advantage for an 
overextended and ambitious artist with assistants at his disposal.96 
Even though he made numerous changes in the second version, 
sufficient traces of the preparatory stages survive in drawings and 
the underpainting of both panels to hypothesize how he handed as 
much of the responsibility over to his assistants as possible without 
losing control of the quality of the outcome. The reason a replace- 
ment was needed remains unknown, but presumably the request 
did not come from the confraternity itself, as there is no record that 
it was unsatisfied with the first painting. Whatever occasioned the 
need, the reduced color palette, more complex and more precisely 
defined use of light and dark colors to create light and shadow on 
scientific principles, reduction in the complexity of the central fig- 
ure of the Christ Child, repetition of the background setting with 
minor adjustments, and other aspects of the London panel further 
suggest that Leonardo took the opportunity of supplying a replace- 
ment painting to teach his students the lessons in chiaroscuro, 
sfumato, and rilievo recorded in Ms A, which became the core of the 
pedagogical text of the Trattato della pittura. 

The evidence in MS C and especially in MS A suggests how 
Leonardo might have involved a team of assistants with different 
skill levels to work out the unified lighting and forceful rilievo of 
the second painting. With an explanatory text accompanied by dia- 
grams at hand, assistants could be taught how to render the highly 
complex play of reflected light and shadow described in his notes. 
However, as their independent work also indicates, Leonardo's 
teachings about rilievo were only partly assimilated by the artists 
who were available to assist him. Without his guidance in the fab- 
rication process using a combination of drawings, texts, and oral 
instruction, the subtleties recommended in his notes would have 
been difficult if not impossible to achieve from direct observation 
alone. Evaluating all the available evidence—including copies of 
elements such as heads and hands in drawings by Leonardo” docu- 
mented associates and assistants—in the light of his later surviving 
projects, such as the Mona Lisa and the Madonna of the Yarnwinder, 
we can propose that Leonardo developed a team approach to mak- 
ing duplicate paintings in his signature style in the Virgin of the 
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Rocks, although instead of preparing two versions at the same time, 
as he did later with small devotional and portrait panels, he pre- 
pared them sequentially. 


From Workshop to the Trattato della pittura 

The transfer of notes from MS A to the Libro di pittura destroyed 
the organic relationship between discussions of figurative decorum 
in narrative composition, initially derived from Alberti, and inves- 
tigations of how the conditions of lighting affect relief, even while 
it created a new kind of order. As the foregoing discussion has ex- 
plored, Leonardo’s concern throughout was to create a unified vir- 
tual space populated by several figures arranged at different angles 
and varying distances from the frontal plane. This pairing of top- 
ics, one dealing with the narrrative and the other with the formal 
properties of the figures arranged in space in terms of chiaroscuro 
(which replaced Alberti’s concern with linear perspective, discussed 
above), recurs frequently in Leonardo”s intact manuscripts span- 
ning the course of his literary career from ca. 1490 to 1515, as is noted 
in the introduction to this chapter. Melzi, on the other hand, orga- 
nized the Libro di pittura topically, clustering passages according to 
representational problems, such as nudes, faces, places, landscapes, 
and so forth. As Part Three of this chapter will discuss at greater 
length, this mode of organization has elements in common both 
with the workshop training of artists and with the study of Latin 
and prose composition in grammar schools of the later sixteenth 
century. The point to be made here is that Melzi introduced a hu- 
manist rhetorical method for classifying knowledge that is clearly 
discernible in the Libro di pittura, and it compromised the real 
conceptual unity of Leonardo’s writings on painting,” which are 
conceived not as a taxonomic scheme but in much less predictable 
terms, as a scientific investigation indebted to textual traditions 
focused on the challenge of fabricating paintings—and specifi- 
cally, as has been argued here, fabricating the second version of the 
Virgin of the Rocks with assistants.98 

The multiplicity of frameworks inherent in Leonardo's organic 
process of conceptualization caused obfuscating internal contradic- 
tions for his editors. Among the passages that have been under dis- 
cussion here, the paragraphs on folio 94v and two that follow it on 
the reverberations of light rays on corpi ombrosi were all excerpted 
in the Libro di pittura and retained in the abridged Trattato, but they 
were separated into different subsections (as Trattato Chapters 60, 76, 
and 52). Moreover, the final phrase of what became Chapter 60 was 
misunderstood, rendered as “la tua opera sia d’ingegnosa risolutione” 
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(“your work resolves the problem with ingenuity”). That is, “legnosa” 
(vvooden) became “ingegnosa” (ingenious), completely inverting 
the emphasis of the text although, fortuitously, its larger meaning 
remained intact.% Two short passages on 93 recto, on painting, were 
also excerpted into the Libro di pittura and retained in the Trattato 
as one combined text (LdP 509/Trattato Chapter 349). However, the 
more technical passages about the corpo ombroso, including those 
accompanied by diagrams, were excerpted into the fifth book on 
advanced problems of light and shadow in the Libro di pittura, but 
eliminated from the Trattato altogether.!°° Without diagrams and 
painted examples, the passages of prose can be opaque. As early 
readers of the Trattato lost no time in observing, the result was often 
incoherent! 

It is also important to consider what the editor who reduced the 
Libro di pittura around 1570 retained, because these interventions, 
along with Melzi's original compilation, are important indications 
of what Leonardo's sixteenth-century editors considered important 
for artists to learn. Melzi assembled Leonardo's later discussions 
of color in proximity to those from the early Ms A. The anony- 
mous editor who abridged Melzi's text kept all but one of the pas- 
sages dealing with rilievo, and all of the extensive section dealing 
with optical color./?? Thus, Leonardo's ideas on rilievo and colore 
compiled by Melzi were preserved nearly intact, available to artists 
from the 15705.103 Color is a major consideration in Leonardo's stud- 
ies of shadows beginning around 1504-1505. His mature interests, 
preserved in Libro A (ca. 1508-1510), MS E (ca. 1513-1514), and Ms G 
(ca. 1510-1515), took the form of describing perceptual conditions 
in nature that permitted lines to be represented in pictorial relief, 
like the gleam at the edge of a figure viewed under certain condi- 
tions. For example, Libro di pittura chapter 87 (Trattato Chapter 29), 
excerpted from the lost Libro A (Carta 37.1), ca. 1508-1510, is called 
“On the qualities of lights for portraying natural or feigned relief” 
In the original Libro di pittura, the topic of avoiding lights separated 
too obviously from shadow introduces not lighting situations, but 
again, a variety of subjects for representation (labeled a, b, and c by 
the editor V3, who combined these late formulations with passages 
from the early MS A, ca. 1490-1492). These passages concern, respec- 
tively, the portrayal of nudes, of rilievo, of a site, and of a landscape 
(this last from the late Ms G). The issue is still soft unified relief, and 
the shift in emphasis is subtle, but now the means for achieving a 
good representation are prescribed, without documenting an inves- 
tigation of the phenomenal world. Moreover, the late formulation 
of the problem posed in Libro A is answered by some of Leonardo's 
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earliest statements—on a subject about which he changed his mind 
considerably. 

The subcategories invented by the editor (Melzi, Vi) who tran- 
scribed autograph passages into the Libro di pittura caused consider- 
able shuffling of Leonardo” ideas (twenty-two cases departing from 
the consecutive order of Libro A in Parte terza of the codex alone). 
Ostensibly, the rearrangement intended to bring together passages 
of various dates on the same subiect. But in effect, it destroyed the 
organic unity of Leonardo’s discussion of pictorial rilievo. The confu- 
sion that the editor who corrected the text (V3) must have experi- 
enced as he tried to organize Leonardo” excerpted notes into a more 
coherent treatise left numerous traces in the manuscript. Whenever 
this editor tried to follow through on Leonardo’s own categories, 
such as the two principal parts of painting, he was faced with struc- 
tural inconsistencies—one time, Leonardo would write that paint- 
ing has three principal parts, the next time that it has two different 
ones, and so on. Gathering passages by topic had exacerbated this 
effect. Whatever the plan might have been to give an orderly form to 
Leonardo's pictorial precepts, the last editor who worked on the Libro 
di pittura text (V3) must have realized how difficult the task would be 
in the process of correcting the Parte secunda, which contains more 
editorial interventions subsequent to the scribe’s transcription than 
the rest of the codex. The subcategories given in the scribe’s hand (Vi, 
Melzi) in later sections of the Codex Urbinas are, moreover, more de- 
scriptive; sometimes they even appear to be directly borrowed from 
Leonardo’s own headings. Echoes of such problems reverberated 
throughout the entire editing process until the printed edition.104 

m the 1630s, when Cassiano dal Pozzo was preparing the 
abridged text for Cardinal Francesco Barberini, probably with pub- 
lication in mind, he sought out autograph Leonardo manuscripts 
then in Milan, and he also enlisted the help of Matteo Zaccolini, 
an expert in the projection of shadows and figures who studied the 
writings of Leonardo and other optical writings in depth (see the 
Historical Introduction in this volume). After Zaccolini’s untimely 
death in 1630, Dal Pozzo requested transcriptions of more chapters 
on optics and their accompanying diagrams in other autograph 
manuscripts, and had chapters that were “difficult to understand” 
in his own copy of the abridged Libro di pittura (m3: H228) checked 
against Leonardo”s originals with the assistance of their owner, 
Count Galeazzo Arconati in Milan.!° The ecclesiastics who assisted 
Arconati and Dal Pozzo transcribed additional passages, primarily 
from Paris MSS C and A, on light and shadovv and perspective.106 
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Had these supplements been included in the first printed edition, 
they would, to a certain extent, have restored what was eliminated 
around 1570, although the organic relationship of these passages to 
Leonardo’s collaborative workshop procedures to fabricate actual 
paintings, which can be teased out of his autograph writings, above 
all Ms A, would have remained obscure.107 


Part Two: The Training of the Artist and the Trattato 


In the Trattato della pittura, Leonardo's careful studies of light, 
shadow, and color, initially recorded in Paris MS A for the benefit 
of his students and assistants, were compromised when they were 
rearranged according to topic, grouped with other passages of vari- 
ous dates. The following discussion asks what sense of order Melzi 
intended in the Libro di pittura and what readers would have per- 
ceived in its abridged aftermath. The focus here is on the relation- 
ship between workshop procedures and the written text. To better 
understand how Leonardo’s written legacy was received by read- 
ers, specifically by practicing artists, we might first inquire further 
into the evidence of his teaching practices in the 1490s, when he 
recorded the notes in MS A, core of the treatise on painting, which 
contains notes from all periods of Leonardo's literary activity. This 
we can do by closely examining the kinds of drawings and paint- 
ings that his students and collaborators produced. Among the most 
important recent discoveries is their reuse in independent compo- 
sitions of drawings that Leonardo shared with his workshop. The 
modeled head of the young St. John the Baptist (pricked for use as 
an elemental cartoon) has already been mentioned, and there are 
other cases of assistants collaborating on commissioned projects by 
sharing preparatory drawings and executing the painting jointly.!98 
Additionally, Francesco Napoletano, responsible for the Angel in 
Green, one of the panels in the original altarpiece for San Francesco 
Grande, used a drawing similar to Leonardo" surviving freehand 
Florentine pen and ink sketches of the Christ Child with a cat for an 
independent devotional panel of the Virgin and Child (figs. 2.12 and 
2.13).109 The same drawing or one similar to it, which must have been 
part of a portfolio that Leonardo must have carried to Milan from 
Florence and shared with his studio, was used by Marco d’Oggiono 
for another devotional image (fig. 2.14).10 

Syson maintains that a demand for Leonardesque domestic devo- 
tional images and portraits existed beyond the Sforza court and the 
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FIGURE 2.12 

Attributed to Francesco 
Galli, called Francesco 
Napoletano, The Madonna 
Lia. Ca. 1495. Oil on wood 
transferred to canvas. 42.5 x 
31.5 cm. Accession no. 1510. 
Milan, Raccolta d'Arte 
Antica, Pinacoteca del 
Castello Sforzesco 

(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 
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large commissions closely connected to it.” This demand, which 
provides insight into the qualities for which Leonardo was most 
highly valued at the time, was supplied by artists associated with his 
shop who made pastiches of existing compositional types. Boltraffio 
and others mastered Leonardo”s techniques for establishing com- 
plex volumetric figures through drawings of individual elements, 
such as faces and draperies. Several of these artists also mastered 
his modeling procedure. They employed drawing techniques fa- 
vored by Leonardo, such as metalpoint with white heightening on 
prepared paper.!? And their methods for assembling compositions 
from elemental cartoons also followed from Leonardo's practices in 
the 1490s.!!3 However, the only surviving sketches by an artist work- 
ing with Leonardo in the 1490s whose drawings rose to the level 
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of invention required for integrating volumetric figures into new, 
emotionally charged and unified narrative compositions, are by a 
younger artist, Cesare da Sesto (1477-1523), who was also present in 
Florence (fig. 2.15).П4 

In evaluating the visual evidence, it is important to bear in mind 
that Leonardo and his students and assistants had little inherited 
workshop knowledge about oil painting procedures. Even though 
oil technique was described as early as Cennini’s Libro dell'arte, ca. 
1400, Florentine artists worked primarily in tempera when Leonardo 
was apprenticed to Verrocchio in the 1470s."5 Leonardo's own life- 
long, significant problems with media are the best evidence that 
he lived at a transitional moment from water-based media to the 
much more slowly drying oil-based media, about which relatively 
little was known: Leonardo was constantly experimenting with dry- 
ing oils that would allow him to work faster while not surrendering 
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FIGURE 2.13 

Leonardo da Vinci, Studies 
for a Virgin and Child (with 
Cat). Pen and wash on gray 
prepared paper. Ca. 1480. 
Florence, Gallerie degli 
Uffizi, Gabinetto Disegni e 
Stampe, accession no. 421 

E recto 

(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 
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FIGURE 2.14 


Marco d'Oggiono, Madonna 
of the Violets. Oil on wood 
transferred to canvas. 56.2 x 
42.9 cm. Ca. 1498-1500. 
Collection De Navarro. After 
Syson with Keith, Leonardo 
at Milan, 244 

(PHOTO COURTESY OF 
VISUAL RESOURCE 
COLLECTIONS, UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO BOULDER) 
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FIGURE 2.15 

Cesare da Sesto, compositional study. 
Pen and brown ink with wash, red 
chalk. London, British Museum, 
Prints and Drawings, accession 

no. 1862.1011195AN228757001 
(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 


MUSEUM) 





the advantages of a slovv-drying, pliable medium vvell suited for 
rendering the effects of sfumato and aerial perspective that were 
always central to his concerns. At the end of the sixteenth century 
and early in the seventeenth, when artists like Poussin benefited 
from his many detailed observations of natural phenomena in the 
version of the treatise on painting then circulating in manuscript, 
oil technique had developed considerably. Leonardo was able to 
describe incredibly subtle transitions of light, dark, and color ob- 
served in nature, and he was also unprecedented in his descrip- 
tions of representational practices based on these observations, but 
it took future generations of artists to match this knowledge with 
adequate oil painting procedures— consistently, Leonardos all- 
important, improvisational tonal underpainting did not dry com- 
pletely when successive layers were added, causing severe technical 
problems.!!6 

Evidently, his students and assistants, with perhaps one excep- 
tion in Cesare da Sesto, did not practice the inventive process of 
compositional sketching for which Leonardo is most highly revered 
as having revolutionized Renaissance art (along with his sfumato 
technique, which his Milanese collaborators understood in limited 
ways, as is discussed above). From the years of Leonardo's highly 
productive second Florentine period, 1500 to 1506, however, there 
is ample visual evidence of the impact that his graphic methods of 
invention had on artists not in his employ, including Michelangelo, 
Fra Bartolommeo, and above all Raphael.17 
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How was the information that Leonardo’s most gifted contempo- 
raries learned through firsthand contact with his paintings and draw- 
ings, as well as with the artist himself, passed along to those who did 
not have the same advantages? Leonardo’s most mature surviving 
description of hovv the painter should search for a pictorial solution 
in which the limbs move in accordance with the movements of the 
mind is preserved only in the Libro di pittura. This is the paragraph 
famously described by E. H. Gombrich in his study of Leonardo”s 
method for vvorking out compositions, in vvhich Leonardo refers to 
the preliminary sketch as a componimento inculto (an unrefined or 
“wild” composition): 


Therefore, painter, compose roughly (componi grossamente) 
the limbs of your figures. For you will understand that if such 
an uncultivated composition (componimento inculto) is appro- 
priate to its invention, so much the more will it satisfy when it 
is adorned with the perfection appropriate to its parts. I have 
seen in clouds and walls, splotches (machie) that have roused 
me to fine inventions of various things, which, though they 
were wholly lacking in the perfection of any one member, did 
not lack perfection in their movements or other actions.!!8 


In Ms A, where Leonardo first describes these two preliminary as- 
pects of the process of invention, he recommends contemplating 
suggestive shapes in nature and establishing emotional and gestural 
narrative coherence through the sketching of entwined figures, in 
two different passages separated by fourteen folios. Melzi included 
the passages from MS A alongside others on the same topic of vari- 
ous dates, which he grouped together in a subsection that begins 
on folio 58v (LdP, n. 173) and ends on 61v (LdP, n. 189). The passage 
cited by Gombrich was omitted when the anonymous editor, work- 
ing around 1570, combined what are passages 186 through 189 in the 
Libro di pittura to form Chapter 98 of the Trattato della pittura.!? 
Since it is almost certain that Melzi’s Libro di pittura never circu- 
lated before its rediscovery in the Vatican Library at the end of the 
eighteenth century, the crucial advice would have been known only 
through circulating copies of the abridged Libro and later through 
the printed editions of 1651 and their many offspring. 

We turn now to this evidence. Given the apparently jumbled 
manner in which Leonardo’s statements on painting have come 
down to us, many scholars have found it more realistic to chart the 
range of his ideas on a given topic than to set those ideas into a 
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developmental sequence. Taking this synoptic approach, Mary 
Pardo argues convincingly that Leonardo" procedures for training 
artists to fabricate paintings, which are known to readers most of all 
from the passages in Ms A incorporated into the Trattato, are funda- 
mentally similar to those described in Cenninis Libro dell'arte, ca. 
1890—1410./70 There the painter's training begins with making gri- 
saille drawings from two-dimensional models to learn contour and 
shading; then copying sculpture in the round; then developing a 
personal style by drawing from natural objects. As Pardo emphasiz- 
es, the partnership of memorization and visualization at an individ- 
ual level is important to the educational system that both preceded 
Leonardo and followed him.'?! At its core is the objective of train- 
ing artists to make good choices based on understanding nature's 
causes from phenomenal evidence. The artist’s trained memory in- 
forms his judgment and ensures the consistency of his vision, while 
his ingenium, identified with innate intuition and problem-solving 
ability, is closely allied with the imagination or fantasy, “a faculty 
endowed with a kind of excitability not present in either intellect 
or sensation."22 

The recursive aspects of the educational process are important 
to bear in mind. Repetition—fare e rifare is the refrain in period 
sources—is essential to acquiring a combination of motor skill and 
good judgment at each step, both through the individual exercises 
that Leonardo and Cennini describe and also on the larger scale 
of the painter’s progress from the fundamentals of establishing 
rilievo to the more advanced stages of drawing from three-dimen- 
sional models, composing figurative compositions on paper, and, fi- 
nally, developing the painting in oils. Leonardo never described this 
complex procedure in words, and we are only now gaining access to 
it thanks to noninvasive imaging technology and scientific analysis 
of materials. For these reasons, the following discussion looks more 
closely at the Trattato as a source of knowledge about Leonardo’s 
inventive procedures. 


The Libro di pittura as a Modern Workshop Manual 
Some scholars contend that Leonardo never wrote anything longer 
than what is contained in a single folio: those who have studied the 
Codex Leicester and the late anatomical writings have ample rea- 
son to draw such conclusions, yet the situation is actually more 
complicated.!23 In Paris Mss C and A Leonardo sustains discussions 
on topics far longer than a single folio. His system of nearly autono- 
mous sheets developed twenty years later in the Codex Leicester did 
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not yet exist in the 1490s. While Ms C is devoted entirely to optics, 
MS A is a compilation on a wide variety of topics, though nearly 
everything is relevant to painting, even the notes on the mechan- 
ics of movement. Within the tradition of workshop compilations, 
Leonardo's MS A is a version of a known type.!*4 The textual tradi- 
tion of passing down workshop technology is, of course, longstand- 
ing, as will be discussed further below. 

m studying the manuscript evidence, particularly MS A, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that Leonardo’s ambitions to write about his 
profession existed within a tradition where written notations were 
briefly set down and ordered to practical use—reference guides of 
sorts. There the emphasis was on accumulated knowledge, not indi- 
vidual authorship.!25 Ms A is such a compilation of notes from other 
sources to which Leonardo added his own ideas and comments.126 
The first chapter in the Parte secunda of Melzi’s original compila- 
tion became the opening statement of the 1651 Trattato. This is the 
well-known passage excerpted from folio 97v of Ms A, titled “What 
a Youth Needs to Learn First” (Quello che deve prima imparare il 
giovane). Originally this advice to young painters was recorded in 
the midst of the same section of Ms A where the passages dealing 
with the corpo ombroso and Albertian prescriptions for figurative de- 
corum are located. The transitions from one subsection of the text to 
another are fluid, but the important point is that the compilation in 
the Libro di pittura follows generally the same order as the section of 
MS A addressed specifically to young students. It treats successively 
more complex aspects of the artist’s training, beginning with a foun- 
dation in perspective, next dealing more extensively with training 
the painter’s judgment, then giving more advanced advice on how to 
depict things in relief, followed by advice on how to compose figures 
in the istoria.!27 

To an artist already familiar with the recursive strategies of work- 
shop training, as Melzi himself was, the organization of the Libro 
di pittura, and later the Trattato, might not have been as difficult to 
follow as it would prove for other, differently educated readers. That 
is, the repetitions due to the grouping of passages on similar themes 
could be understood in terms of a longstanding sequence of training 
that links Cennini to Leonardo to Melzi and beyond, structurally and 
historically. This sequence provides the student with techniques for 
selecting those features from three-dimensional reality that can be 
successfully reembodied as a painting on a flat surface. The passages 
in MS A already discussed are excellent examples of Leonardos ex- 
panding upon this time-honored practice of conveying cumulative 
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knowledge: he describes how observations about the fall of light onto 
the curved surfaces of spherical bodies to create bright and shaded 
parts can be effectively translated into two dimensions. Pardo notes 
that jottings from nature serve the mature artist in the same way 
that drawings and prescriptions furnished the students memory 
and judgment in the early stages of training. Visually and function- 
ally, these sketches from life are also aligned with the type of com- 
positional sketch associated with Leonardo’s famous advice on not 
finishing the limbs too highly, known in several variants, including a 
passage in Ms A, folio 88v (LdP 64/Trattato Chapter 13), and another 
on folio 102v (LdP 66/Trattato Chapter 16), on how to encourage the 
ingegno to new inventions. Cennini’s compilation was a significant 
precedent for Leonardo's treatise on painting both in organizing the 
sequence for training apprentices along similar lines and in appeal- 
ing to both amateurs of painting and practitioners. 

Also relevant to the organization of the Libro is Leonardo's use of 
notebooks with the intuition of an artist, not a university-educated 
writer, although the fact that he came from a family of notaries and 
lawyers has been linked with his habits.!28 Melzi (ca. 1491-ca. 1570), 
who received a humanist education as part of his aristocratic up- 
bringing before he joined Leonardo around 1508 at the age of sev- 
enteen, provided some structure along humanist lines, which he 
incorporated into Leonardo” artisanal methods for composing the 
historia into repeating sequences of passages that move through 
the same elements in sequential order in progressively more ad- 
vanced ways.!2° For these reasons, the structure of the Libro can 
best be seen as a hybrid text—inflected by the humanist organi- 
zation of Alberti’s treatise on painting and Melzi’s efforts to give 
order to excerpts of various dates collected by topic—but also part 
workshop manual along the lines of Cennini’s Libro, which is simi- 
larly organized recursively as step-by-step sequences of exercises of 
increasing difficulty. 


The Humanist Legacy of Artisanal Epistemologies 
However, Cennini’s Libro dell'arte cannot be considered a transpar- 
ent record of late fourteenth-century Florentine workshop practic- 
es, as it frequently has been taken to be. Cennini was a painter at the 
court of Francesco Novello da Carrara, near Padua, in the 1390s when 
he most likely composed his workshop manual, judging from the 
language and contents of his manuscript.!8° Far from being a sim- 
ple reflection of workshop commonplaces, Cennini's discussion of 
the practice of imitation and the formation of a personal artistic 
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style should be understood within the context of court culture, 
particularly discussions of Petrarchan formulas for literary inven- 
tion popular at the court of Carrara during the time he was there. 
Cennini’s understanding of imitation was carefully considered, ren- 
dered in the language used to discuss artistic apprenticeship, and at 
the same time notably similar in its terms to the discussion of literary 
imitation by the humanist educator Pier Paolo Vergerio (1370-1444) 
when he addressed the use of models in a letter of 1396 to Ludovico 
Bazzacarini, cousin of the ruler of Саггага,131 

The most significant correspondences among Cennini, Leonardo, 
and later writers revolve around imitation. Cennini, in terms he 
might have derived from Vergerio, strongly advises following one 
master, “the best one with the greatest fame,” to avoid becoming 
fickle—“fantastichetto” is the vernacular term he uses to mean be- 
sotted by each artist’s manner in turn without perfecting one’s skills 
or acquiring a manner proper to oneself. The issue is how to use the 
fantasia, or imagination, to develop good yudgment, which Cennini 
insists must be internalized through copying one good model.152 

The earliest historical citation of Cennini’s manuscript took place 
in another courtly context: Vincenzo Borghini, who worked for 
Cosimo 1 de’ Medici, acquired a copy from a Sienese goldsmith in 
1564, just one year after the founding of the Accademia del Disegno, 
where Borghini was appointed Luogotenante in 1563.55 There is 
no evidence that Cennini’s manuscript was known in Florentine 
workshops before that time, and it was first published only in the 
nineteenth century, although Vincenzo’s fellow Florentine letterato 
Raffaello Borghini copied sections from it in // Riposo (Florence, 
1584), an art treatise intended for an educated public.!?^ On the other 
hand, in the early 1460s, the Milanese architect Antonio Averlino, 
known as Filarete, made extensive use of Cennini’s handbook ac- 
cording to Ludwig Heydenreich, and Filarete was also the likely 
source for Leonardo's access to Alberti's treatise.!85 Vasari first came 
to know Cenninis Libro dellarte through Vincenzo at the time they 
were working together on the revised edition of the Lives. However, 
the many correspondences between Cennini’s and Vasari’s descrip- 
tions of the process of invention actually predate Vasari’s knowledge 
of the text. The description Vasari published in the 1550 and 1568 
editions is essentially the same procedure that Leonardo described 
beginning with Ms A, which, as far as any surviving evidence is con- 
cerned, Vasari also did not know firsthand. Vasari’s definition of a 
sketch as taking the form of a blot (macchia) is particularly reminis- 
cent of Leonardo: 
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On sketches, drawings, cartoons, and schemes of perspective: 
how they are made and how painters use them 

Sketches [schizzi, literally splashesl, mentioned above, are 
what we [artists] call the first sort of drawing [disegno] that is 
made to establish the poses [of the figures] and the initial com- 
position of the work. They take the form of a blot [macchia] 
and establish only a rough draft of the whole [work]. Gripped 
by [divine] furor, the artificer makes them in a short time with 
pen or other drawing instrument or with charcoal, just to in- 
dicate his intentions using vvhatever occurs to him. And this is 
why we call them sketches. Aftervvards, dravvings executed in a 
more finished manner come from these, in which the artificer 
tries to copy from life, with all due diligence, whatever he does 
not understand completely in such a way that he could rely 
solely on himself. Later on, measuring with a compass or by 
eye, he enlarges [the drawing] by turning the little measure- 
ments into larger ones, according to the work in hand.!?6 


How are we to account for these similarities if Vasari did not have 
access to Leonardo's account, as he almost certainly did not? 
Cennini”s text was of interest in the mid-sixteenth century to the 
authors of the Lives because it provided a solid textual foundation 
for longstanding (and vvidespread) vvorkshop procedures. Borghini 
described Cenninis Libro dell'arte to Vasari as containing “good old 
advice and such beautiful ancient things.”!87 Vasari and Borghini also 
discussed at length Cenninis early account of oil painting technique, 
vvhich corroborated their chauvinistic hypothesis that the Ttalians 
invented oil painting independently of Jan van Eyck.158 Where 
Cennini s text might have impressed modern artists the most vvas 
in its extensive discussion of disegno, which is the part that Vasari 
expanded in the 1568 edition, and, above all, the authority of the liv- 
ing language of artistic practice, which had not previously been part 
of the literature.!39 

The Christian/Platonic concept of furore that Vasari describes 
(closely aligned with Leonardo's discussion of the excited ingegno 
working with the imaginativa) as the motivating force for the rapid- 
fire first sketch of the composition occurs elsewhere in the sixteenth- 
century literature of art, particularly in association with disegno. The 
Portuguese writer and artist Francisco de Hollanda (1517-1587), who 
lived in Rome from 1538 to 1547 and published a dialogue in which 
Michelangelo was one of his interlocutors, describes how the artist 
has first “in his imagination an idea and immediately he will conceive 
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in the mind [entendimento] the invention that the work will have”; 
then, having fixed the invention in his fantasia with “great care and 
forethought,” when his hand is placed to paper, “the idea or concept 
must be placed most quickly in execution” in order not to lose “that 
divine furor and image that it bears in the fantasia"^? This under- 
standing of furor in relation to the artist's initial compositional idea, 
David Summers writes, is fully consistent with the ideas of Vasari 
and Condivi on Michelangelo's process of invention!#!—and, we 
might add, also in line with Leonardo’s compositional sketches and 
writings about the artist’s process of invention as early as 1490-1492. 
At the end of the sixteenth century, Lomazzo and Zuccaro, who 
both published treatises on painting entitled Idea (in 1590 and 1607, 
respectively), described the artist’s process of invention in similar 
terms, a point to which Part Three of this chapter returns. 

Lomazzo was directly familiar with Leonardo’s writings, and 
Zuccaro was informed by Florentine ideas of disegno, but the pres- 
ence of similar notions of the creative process in so many sources 
indicates the existence of a shared workshop tradition with a theo- 
retical component—artisanal epistemology orally transmitted that 
found its way into the new subphilosophical literature on art. The 
relationship between Leonardos text in MS A and Vasari’s famous 
chapter 16 in the introduction to his Lives is an important point 
of confluence, writes Carmen Bambach, who connects these two 
texts with Leonardo’s procedure of working out compositions to 
"represent essentially the legacy of High Renaissance practice.”142 
Bambach develops an account of Leonardos design process, build- 
ing on Gombrich's study, in which the quick sketching of figures 
and particularly Leonardo’s extensive use of small notebooks to 
sketch figures from life and write about the physical expression of 
moti mentali play an important role.!43 In De Hollanda’s telling, the 
passage cited above continues by discussing the initial use of red 
and black chalk, followed by pen to make the outlines and contours, 
and wash to make a “sweet tint” (tinta dolce) that veils and shades it; 
then using “a fine brush tipped in white heightening with gum for 
the highlights of the drawing” to establish the rilievo, all of which he 
calls “the order of coloring” Using only pen, De Hollanda specifies, 
is difficult but more masterful than other media—surely because it 
allows for fluid execution unparalleled in other media and cannot be 
erased. These features also recall Leonardo’s design process in its use 
of various media, and corroborate the nature of artisanal knowledge 
in the sixteenth century. Techniques for inventing new composi- 
tions might be associated with specific, illustrious individuals, such 
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as Michelangelo and Leonardo, in the historical record, but these 
dynamic, evolving procedures were not exclusive to a single mind. 

As Carmen Bambach has noted, Vasari did not include discus- 
sion of the sketching procedures utilizing pocket notebooks that 
Leonardo recommended as part of the procedure for developing 
compositions, an innovative feature of his procedures.!44 However, 
Vasari’s text was never meant to be a technical introduction: rather, 
it was meant as an introduction to artistic techniques for the edu- 
cated reader interested in practical knowledge.!45 Cennini’s manu- 
script is the product of similar circumstances. After the Carrara 
library in Padua was largely destroyed by invading Milanese forces 
in 1388, the ruler’s son Francesco Novello rebuilt it with a new focus 
on practical wisdom, that is, on what were then known as the me- 
chanical arts or productive sciences.!4 Painting technology was in- 
cluded in this library. Whether Cennini recorded a body of theory 
that dictated practice or compiled his treatise for a humanistic pa- 
tron with an interest in technology, Vasari, Cennini, and Leonardo 
all drew on the living language of the workshop.!47 Vasari was ad- 
vised by his literary friends, such as Vincenzo Borghini, who had a 
well-documented interest in enriching the Tuscan language.!48 The 
greatest historical significance of Vasari’s introductions to the three 
arts of disegno, which he called “Theoriche is their rich lexicon of 
artistic terminology—a glossary of terms and recurring problems in 
the Lives themselves that were mined by the Florentine academician 
Filippo Baldinucci for his famous dictionary of artistic terminology 
published by the Accademia della Crusca in 1681.49 

This complex history is directly relevant to Melzi’s Libro di pittu- 
ra. In Vasari’s introduction to painting (section 16), he described the 
process of invention as the transfer of the disegno from the painters 
mind to the painted panel, in terms that have been associated with 
Leonardo’s own statements first set down in Ms A and transcribed 
by Melzi in the Libro. Vasari's formula is also close to Cennini's dis- 
cussions of the apprentice’s program of study, where the student 
learns how to create a three-dimensional illusion through modeling 
in chiaro and scuro: first he draws with silverpoint, then on paper 
using ink wash, leadpoint, and pen, until he is capable of rendering 
the “disegno” inside his head (chapters 1-14). Bringing these inter- 
textual relationships to light helps to establish the manner in which 
workshop knowledge was transmitted. General information culled 
directly from the operative experience of the workshop apparently 
changed little over two centuries, even though the appearance of 
works of art did, but this gap between the written legacy and actual 
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artmaking practices is partly due to the fact that the transmission of 
sensitive practical knowledge was not normally entrusted to writ- 
ten texts. The crucial details of fabrication were privileged workshop 
information. There is very little technical information in the Libro 
di pittura, even less in the abridged version, perhaps partly for this 
reason, and partly because the skills and procedures involved were 
passed down orally and through demonstrations. 


The Seventeenth-Century Legacy and Beyond 

What are the implications of these intertextual and interpersonal 
relationships for the longer legacy of Leonardo’s writings compiled 
in the Trattato? Unified pictorial space became an important artis- 
tic issue in seventeenth-century French academic art theory, where 
Leonardo's Trattato had its first famously contentious reception. 
One of the overriding themes of the most famous Parte secunda of 
the Libro di pittura, on which Melzi expended a great deal of effort, 
is the construction of legible but not harsh rilievo with the aid of em- 
pirical observation rather than by strictly geometric means. As early 
as 1653, only two years after the publication of the Trattato, Charles 
Le Brun, with prominent members of the newly formed Académie 
royale who opposed the printmaker Abraham Bosse's dogmatic de- 
fense of linear perspective, proposed a curriculum that emphasized 
the pictorial representation of natural phenomena, such as aerial 
perspective, color, and luminosity, guided by Leonardo” first pub- 
lished writings on painting.!5° Had they known Ms A, they would 
have seen how Leonardo himself combined empirical observation 
with the geometric analysis of light and shadow—and they would 
have seen how these considerations were part of a larger discus- 
sion on composing the narrative of figures in a measured space that 
Leonardo derived from Alberti. 

Melzi’s Parte secunda, entitled “Rules for the Painter,” which 
begins the abridged text published in 1651 collects statements 
of all dates dealing with nonlinear perspective and also includes 
some preceptive statements about the arrangement of figures in 
narrative painting. The remainder of Leonardo's lifetime of neo- 
Albertian observations on the expression and arrangement of 
figures in narrative paintings composes the Parte terza. His sci- 
entific observations on light and shadow were collected primar- 
ily in the Parte quinta, not included in the abridged treatise at all. 
In the abridged treatise Leonardo's writings on painting were still 
organized under two main headings, and seventeenth-century 
readers recognized the two halves of his discussion of pictorial 
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composition—pictorial perspective and figurative decorum—de- 
spite the editors” rearrangements and cutting of his texts, and the 
resulting incoherencies. Even if they could not always make out 
what Leonardo meant, as we know from acrimonious debates at the 
French Academy over the value of Leonardo" approach to painting, 
the terms of discussion that had most interested him in his reading 
of Alberti vvere shared by others, even his opponents, and developed 
further into a prescriptive theory of pictorial composition, vvhich 
the Historical Introduction in this volume has put into the context 
of the larger political agendas affecting the institutionalization of 
artmaking in the seventeenth century. 


The Purpose of Illusion in Sacred Painting 

Parts One and Tvvo of this chapter have explored three interrelated 
issues: (1) how Leonardo achieved the strong rilievo of his figures ex- 
emplified in the London Virgin of the Rocks; (2) how and what he 
taught his students, a question related to how he might have orga- 
nized a team of workers; and (3) how the writings compiled on these 
subjects entered the historical record and became available to later 
generations of practicing artists who did not have direct access to 
Leonardo’s autograph writings. No matter how these interrelated 
questions are addressed, there can be no doubt that the workshop 
tradition was not entirely tacit. It included knowledge of theory, or 
scienza to use the more common historical term, documented in 
texts. In the Aristotelian sense in which Cennini, Leonardo, and his 
immediate contemporaries understood scienza, it is the equivalent 
of theoria, and means knowledge of the causes of effects observed 
in nature on the basis of two components: first, principles, which 
Leonardo treated as knowledge of the geometrical principles of op- 
tics; and the experience of phenomena. This is exactly how he de- 
fined painting as an investigative science in passages collected by 
Melzi at the beginning of the Libro di pittura! 

But why did Leonardo put so much time and effort into produc- 
ing spectacular effects of illusionism and movement? Beyond the 
scientific and practical knowledge needed to produce these effects 
is the still more fundamental question of what purpose they were 
meant to serve in the Virgin ofthe Rocks, the Salvator Mundi, the Last 
Supper, the Madonna of the Yarnwinder, the Virgin and Child with 
St. Anne and the Lamb, and other sacred images that constitute the 
majority of Leonardo’s commissioned paintings. 

The question of “why” is actually broad enough to encompass a 
wide range of artists and styles of optical naturalism. Herbert Kessler, 
Cynthia Hahn, Caroline Walker Bynum, and many other scholars 
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now emphasize that medieval sacred images manifest, evoke, and 
conjure up the sacred—that is, they show significance—vvithout 
recourse to representation.!52 Instead of the mimetic, illusionistic 
modes that try to trick the senses, as in Pliny's stories, Kessler writes, 
medieval artisans call attention to the stuff their reliquaries and 
other sacred objects are made of: they call attention to the signify- 
ing properties of the materials themselves.153 In medieval Christian 
understandings, all matter emanated from God, but the question of 
exactly how God acts through matter was disputed widely.5^ What 
is meant by “holy matter” is complicated, Bynum writes, extending 
to relics; contact with relics; sacramental objects, such as herbs that 
absorb power through ritual blessing or contact with other sacral 
objects; the material Eucharist; devotional images; and other things 
that undergo transformation. Matter was a locus of generation and 
corruption—organic, fertile, vibrant, mutable, and in some sense 
alive, yet still ontologically linked to God.155 

When and how did the transition take place away from a “me- 
dieval” sense of the materiality of art to the “modern” sense of an 
illusionistic visual image? We are accustomed to thinking about 
“virtual images” as a modern if not exclusively a contemporary 
phenomenon, yet the optical naturalism we still associate with the 
label of Renaissance art is also a regime of virtual images. In fact, 
the standard definition of a virtual image derives from medieval 
optical theory.156 How are the medieval sense of materiality and 
the virtual reality of illusionistic art mutually related, how are they 
entangled with one another? The presence of the eternal and im- 
mutable in the transient and corruptible is a paradox central to all 
Christianity—it is not limited to the “medieval” period. Discussions 
pertaining to the productive arts that were first formulated by theo- 
logians in the eleventh and twelfth centuries were widely diffused in 
courtly poetry, vernacular literature, scientific writings on mechan- 
ics, optics, and anatomy, and other sources that artists and human- 
ists who wrote about the arts read in the “early modern” period as 
well. Does the era of illusionism we associate with “Renaissance” 
art divest sacred images of the power to manifest the significance of 
that which is understood to be immaterial? Put another way, were 
the virtual images that Leonardo so skillfully fashioned related in 
any way to longstanding preferences for certain precious materi- 
als, such as gold, crystal, and gems, to convey Christian themes and 
theological ideas? 

One set of clues resides in certain passages from Ms A and else- 
where that Melzi included in the first, theoretical section of the Libro 
di pittura eliminated from the Trattato, where Leonardo describes 
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the painter’s imagination as an active power for gathering and ex- 
ercising knowledge. Deriving his terms from Dante (who in turn de- 
rived his language from St. Thomas Aquinas), Leonardo conceives 
of painters as being able to “transmute” themselves into the mind 
of nature.157 By making their ingegni like the surface of a mirror, 
which contains the similitude of whatever object is placed before 
it, Leonardo writes, painters “discourse” about the properties of ob- 
served nature. He quotes lines from Dante" Convivio that the painter 
could not paint a thing if first his fantasia did not have the capacity 
to conceive the incorruptible form of it.!58 Such statements demon- 
strate that Leonardo subscribed to the vvidespread Augustinian vievv 
that God is perceptible everywhere in creation, as the following ex- 
cerpt from the Parte prima of the Libro di pittura attests: 


Painting considers all the qualities of forms with philosophy 
and subtle speculation—seas, sites, plants, animals, grasses, 
and flowers, which are enveloped in shadow and light. Truly 
this is science and the legitimate child of nature because paint- 
ing is born of nature; but to be more correct, we should say 
it is the grandchild of nature because all perceptible things 
are born from nature, and painting is born from the nature of 
those things. So, strictly, we shall speak of it as the grandchild 
of nature and kin to God.!59 


“Nature” in this sense is eternal, the source rather than the sum of 
perceptible things and created by God ex nihilo. In the Scholastic 
theological formulation, the more closely an entity was in contact 
with God (the “first intelligible object”), the more divine and noble 
it was. Leonardo is claiming nobility for the artist by his proximity 
to the intelligible acts of God in nature. Commenting on Aristotle, 
Thomas Aquinas defined something perfectible as “receptive of a per- 
fection”; material substances received likenesses (“similitudes” of the 
intelligible) by way of human sensory powers. In Aristotle’s account, 
the foundation of this epistemology, sense impressions are received 
by the imagination as if they were a stamp or a signet ring impressed 
on a wax tablet, and these mechanistic analogies are tremendously 
important for the medieval idea of the artist. Thomas Aquinas also 
compared “intelligible forms” to the mental images (fantastic forms) 
used by the artist in making things: similitudes conceived from intel- 
lective things are similar to manifestations generated by art (Comm 
Metaphysics, v11.L6: C1381-1416). 
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Aquinas, like St. Bonaventure, Hugh of St. Victor, and other me- 
dieval theologians, distinguished betvveen the craftsmans initial 
free act of contemplation, in vvhich his active intellectual povvers 
united with God so that the “exemplary form” was made “alive” in 
him, and the subsequent menial operation of fabrication that pro- 
duced a useful or delightful object. Aquinas characterized the artist's 
“quasi-idea” as analogous to the working of the divine mind, but it 
was important to distinguish between the divine source of the art- 
1525 idea and the human source of his manual labor of fabricating 
objects from materials created ex nihilo by God. This distinction was 
meant to guarantee the “truth” of the artistic representation, made 
by human hands, within a Christian ontology of images. The most 
truthful “image” was one made without human artistic intervention 
at all—like a contact relic or a divine apparition—because it was 
in direct contact with the divine. Certain precious materials, such 
as rubies, rock crystal, mother of pearl, gold, and ivory, and imita- 
tions of them ranging from expensive enamels to cheap paste jew- 
els, have become the subject of study by medievalists interested in 
understanding what signifying properties ranked these above oth- 
ers as suitable containers for relics.160 This is the “materiality” of 
materials—the significance attached to certain kinds of matter, es- 
pecially when transformed by inspired artists with skilled human 
hands into works of art praising God, the Divine Artificer.!6! 

The question, again, is whether the medieval sense of material- 
ity was lost in the era of illusionistically rendered sacred images, in 
the modern secular sense that Kessler and others posit.16* Leonardo 
went a step beyond Aquinas in claiming that painting “truthfully” 
imitates the appearances of nature because the artist has knowl- 
edge of nature’s causes. Leonardo identified this knowledge with the 
first principles of the science of optics, concerned with explaining 
the action of light by combining the first principles of mathemat- 
ics with direct observation of nature’s appearances. The dangerous 
innovation in Leonardo's argument—from a Christian ontological 
standpoint—lay in granting the artist too active a role, perhaps an 
independent one. The artist was then no longer simply a passive re- 
cipient, the “offspring” of a Christian God who communicates His 
likeness in “multiplication of itself” to cite the language of optics in 
the neoplatonic Christian tradition of Roger Bacon that Leonardo 
himself used to argue for the nobility of painting.!6? In the sixteenth- 
century literature on art, there are numerous other examples where 
distinctions between “exemplary forms” (the “concetto” or “idea” 
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FIGURE 2.16 Leonardo da Vinci [?], Christ as Salvator Mundi. Oil on panel. 45.4 x 65.6 cm. Formerly 


Abu Dhabi, Louvre Museum, on loan from Prince Bader bin Abdullah bin Mohammed 
bin Farhan al-Saud 
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in the artists mind) and actual painted or sculpted images are 
explained in ways that stress the artist's agency. These include ar- 
guments by ecclesiastical writers, such as Gabriele Paleotti, closely 
associated with Church reform in the period immediately following 
the last session of the Council of Trent in 1563.164 

In its Christian formulation, the “truth” of the artistic representa- 
tion was crucial, for it justified the use of images in religious wor- 
ship. The fundamental historical and theoretical question that the 
purported discontinuity between medieval sacred objects and mod- 
ern optical illusionism raises but does not resolve is how virtual im- 
ages are to be reconciled with medieval metaphorical materialities, 
chief among them the significance of light itself as the manifestation 
of God, and flesh as the material manifestation of the divine incar- 
nate in Jesus Christ and other holy figures.165 Exactly how God acts 
through matter was a disputed question at the heart of late medieval 
Christianity, for how could it be that the changeable stuff of miracu- 
lous matter was both not-God and the locus of a God revealed?166 
These discussions of holy materiality are intentionally paradoxical— 
but the materialization of piety historically created theological and 
disciplinary problems for the Church, writes Bynum: images some- 
times even replaced the relics they were made to contain, and those 
who crafted devotional objects used the multivalent physicality of 
stuff to underline doctrinal points or induce spiritual reactions.!67 

How does one account for the continuities in discontinuous 
modes of visualization through artistic production? Can theologi- 
cal arguments be recovered from illusionistically painted sacred 
images? Leonardos virtual treatment of charged materials arguably 
attests to their continued presence in sacred images and objects in 
the era of optical naturalism as carrying significance to an informed 
audience through their direct presentation: their visuality goes far 
beyond their visualness per se.168 The newly identified painting of 
Christ as Salvator Mundi (fig. 2.16), attributed to Leonardo by leading 
scholars—even if it is compromised by its condition, only a beauti- 
fully restored wreck—gives us something new to think with about the 
materiality of his virtual sacred images. The exquisitely rendered rock 
crystal globe, the precious silk and embroidered tunic with its intri- 
cate folds, the lustrous and transparent jewels, the otherworldly face 
of Christ as Savior recalling miraculous Santo Volto images (fig. 2.17), 
the complete effacement of all brushstrokes, that is, all signs that the 
image was made by human hands, attest to the many creative ways in 
which Leonardo put scientific study in service to religious ends. 

Leonardo" combined visual and literary legacy provides extensive 
evidence that artists understood investigations of optical phenomena 
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FIGURE 2.17 


Santo Volto of Genoa. 
Genoa, Church of San 
Bartolommeo degli Armeni 
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FIGURE 2.18 

Ulisse Aldrovandi, Stones 
with figures made by 
nature. Engraving. From 
Musaeum Metallicum 
(Bologna: Marcus Antonius 
Bernia, 1648). Los Angeles, 
Getty Research Institute 
(87-B1679) 

(DIGITAL IMAGE COUR- 
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to be operations of the ingegno.!59 This was a topic of frequent con- 
cern in MS A, especially in the comparisons of the arts collected in 
the first book of the unabridged Libro di pittura. The modern, secu- 
lar notion of the artist holds that his talent is a natural gift, whereas 
the ontological requirement of sacred Christian images is that they 
be reliable and true. Given human fallibility, what guarantees the 
truth of an artistic representation made by human hands? The an- 
swer, from Thomas Aquinas to Catholic Reformation writers, such as 
Archbishop Gabriele Paleotti and Federico Zuccaro, first director of 
the Roman Accademia di San Luca, depended on conceiving the mind 
of the artist as coming into contact with the divine when he receives 
his exemplum or concetto.!”° The same indexical logic guarantees the 
material truth of “holy matter,’ whether the footprint of God in na- 
ture or a miraculous painting like the Santo Volto, or a contact relic 
like the Shroud of Turin, greatly venerated by leading proponents of 
the Catholic Reformation, including Archbishop Carlo Borromeo of 
Milan; or even signs of the divine discovered in natural formations, 
such as the stones collected by the great Bolognese naturalist Ulisse 
Aldrovandi, who was, like Borromeo, Paleotti’s contemporary and 
friend since childhood (fig. 2.18). 

A great deal of tension in early modern writings about art re- 
volves around this Janus-faced issue of the artists embodied knowl- 
edge. To understand how his painting and his writing intersect it is 
necessary to appeal to the broader context in which Leonardo made 
sacred images, virtual in their presentation of charged materials but 
palpable nonetheless—thanks in part to the unprecedented efforts 
by artists to understand the play of actual light, shadow, and color 
as a resource for making charged material images that seem to reso- 
nate with life. What is historically so significant about these connec- 
tions on a broad historical scale is the manner in which Leonardo's 
theoretically grounded and technologically experimental painting 
practice, which imitates and exaggerates natural appearances with 
great rhetorical force, conformed to the longstanding ontological re- 
quirement that sacred Christian images be reliable and true, as art- 
less or “perfect” as possible, to recall Savonarola’s understanding of 
poetry's moral efficacy.!7 This was the central substantive issue driv- 
ing humanist and Scholastic disagreements over the value of poetic 
figured language. The issues regarding the artifice of language were 
translated directly to discussions of visual artifice by writers and 
even artists who left no verbal traces in the historical record but who 
nonetheless understood the ontological requirements of Christian 
sacred images, as the fruits of their workshop practices attest. 
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Leonardo saw compositional sketching as the supreme act of the 
artist who makes “true” artistic images by “transmuting” himself into 
the mind of nature. Does it follow that he thought about artistic col- 
laboration in the same terms, as dependent upon the shared under- 
standing of the principles of light and shadow in order to render a 
“true” image? Every indication is that he, not unlike the fourteenth- 
century Sienese artist Lando di Pietro (died ca. 1340), who inserted 
strips of paper containing humble prayers offered to God inside his 
carved crucifix, conformed to the longstanding understanding of 
sacred images as infused with the embodied agency of both their 
immediate and ultimate makers, that is, the humble human artist 
who works through his materials and his divine counterpart, who 
generates matter itself and is the source of the artist's idea, concetto, 
or exemplum.72 

Leonardos advice to the painter on how to achieve these sensa- 
tional optical illusions was circulating in manuscript by ca. 1570 and in 
print by 1651. As we have seen, all the passages about the corpo ombro- 
so in MS A were excerpted into the long version of Leonardo’s treatise 
on painting, the Libro di pittura. However, in the process of transcrip- 
tion from MS A to the Libro di pittura, passages that Leonardo had de- 
veloped organically around specific problems of representation and 
specific ideas about compositional structure were rearranged into 
thematic subdivisions./73 Moreover, most of the passages on light and 
shadow and the accompanying diagrams were eliminated, along with 
the rest of the section on light and shadow (Book 5), from the abridged 
version by са. 1570. The process obscured the much remarked on theo- 
logical resonances in the treatment of light and shadow in the Virgin of 
the Rocks that were available to Leonardo’s assistants daily in the nor- 
mal course of fabricating sacred images. At the same time, Leonardo's 
empirical, mathematically grounded study of natural light was fore- 
grounded in the process of turning his workshop practice into anillus- 
trated treatise on painting, or so I have speculated. In this process, the 
relation between scienza as part of the artisanal epistemology of the 
workshop and the spiritual ends that the artist’s sacred subject matter 
was made to serve was all too easily severed.!7* 


Part Three: The Mechanics of Human Movement in the 
Trattato 


In turning to the passages on human movement that Melzi com- 
piled in the Libro di pittura, the final part of this chapter broadens 
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its focus once more to study the relationship between workshop 
practice and the treatise on painting at a crucial juncture in the his- 
tory of Church reform, when ecclesiastics sought to redirect artistic 
production toward a new naturalism that promoted the legibility 
and affective power of sacred images. Far from operating in a vac- 
uum, Leonardo and his literary and artistic legacy were connected 
to various institutional structures. The next chapter, by Matthew 
Landrus, focuses on the most significant body of surviving evidence 
derived from Leonardo’s teachings related to painting that was not 
part of Melzi’s compilaton, which are the drawings, diagrams, and 
notes in the Codex Huygens compiled by the artist Carlo Urbino 
da Crema, one of Melzi’s known associates who might even have 
been directly involved in the compilation of the Libro di pittura.175 
This final part of chapter 2 focuses on how Melzi’s choices would 
have appeared to readers of the time, when ecclesiastics promoted 
legibility and sought stricter standards of figurative decorum; when 
drawing academies promoting these ideals operated in Florence, 
Bologna, Rome, Genoa, Venice, and elsewhere; and when discus- 
sions of artistic invention, long established in the vernacular of 
workshop procedures, took on a new theological cast borrowed 
from Scholastic writers of the thirteenth century. The following dis- 
cussion examines what Melzi chose to include from the vast corpus 
of Leonardo’s notes on the human figure in his possession as well 
as other notes derived from Leonardo available in Milan in light of 
these circumstances. 


The Passages on Human Movement 
Surprisingly, the unidentified editor who reduced the overall length 
of Melzis text by more than 60 percent retained Leonardos discus- 
sions of the human figure almost in their entirety.!76 The percent- 
age of this material in the short version of the text is consequently 
greatly magnified: close to one third of the abridged Libro concerns 
the representation of the figure. Obviously, the editor considered it 
an important subject. The topics include proportion, anatomy, fore- 
shortening, the outward expression of inward states, the variety and 
decorum of figures in the historia, and, above all, the distribution 
of weight and the mechanics of movement.!’” Twenty-one chap- 
ters deal directly with the representation of figures in the narrative 
or historia, a subject that Leonardo initially derived from Alberti’s 
treatise on painting, but only two (ITAL 1651, Chapters 175 and 177) 
deal with anatomy and are accompanied by illustrations of bones, 
and only two deal with the foreshortening and projection of figures 
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on ceilings and vaults (ITAL 1651, Chapters 300 and 301, also accom- 
panied by diagrams), even though Leonardo wrote extensively on 
these subjects. Few of the chapters selected by Melzi deal with the 
actual proportions of the figure, none in the quantitative terms that 
characterize the Codex Huygens, where diagrams prevail and the 
projection of foreshortened figures from various viewing points ac- 
counts for a major component of documented interest in it.!78 Nor 
did Melzi include the Vitruvian man diagram, a widely diffused way 
of representing the proportions of the ideal figure visually, or refer 
to specific measures of proportion, both topics Leonardo studied ex- 
tensively in notes that Melzi possessed.!7? 

Why did Melzi limit his choices as he did? Martin Kemp and 
Juliana Barone have studied the passages on human movement 
in the treatise on painting, concentrating on the images of the 
human figure that accompany passages on balance and motion, 
which they compared with notes and sketches in Leonardo" auto- 
graph manuscripts.!8° Although they found the subject matter of 
Melzi's excerpts to be very limited with respect to the mechanics 
of anatomy and the representation of physiognomic expression in 
Leonardo's manuscripts, within the range of his choices, Melzi’s un- 
derstanding conforms to “both the spirit and the letter of Leonardo”s 
intentions."5! Above all, Melzi's attention to Leonardo’s modular ap- 
proach translated the presentation of human movement effectively, 
demonstrating a thorough understanding of Leonardo” three basic 
types of motion: change of location, action vvithin the figure, and 
a combination of these (the neo-Aristotelian terms that Leonardo 
used are moto locale, moto azzionale, and moto composto).182 Kemp 
and Barone emphasize that Melzi not only understood but vvas able 
to provide succinct illustrations of Leonardo’s systematic investiga- 
tions of types of movement, particularly vvith regard to sequences of 
actions that convey the idea of motion as a dynamic quantità conti- 
nua, to use Aristotelian terms again.183 Melzi’s small drawings suc- 
cessfully convey Leonardos idea of motion as a continuous process 
across a space described as infinitely divisible, even though he ad- 
opted Leonardo” technique of using more than one figure to repre- 
sent a single motion in only one case, that of a Man Throwing a Spear 
(LdP 278/1TAL 1651, Chapter 181). Three quarters of the material that 
Melzi transcribed does not survive in autograph manuscripts, but, 
judging from the autograph manuscript evidence that Kemp and 
Barone compared with the texts and images in the Libro di pittura, it 
is safe to infer that Melzis understanding was “fully consonant" with 
Leonardo's intentions.185 
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Publishing in the Tridentine Era 

Reports of manuscripts authored by Leonardo that do not survive, 
such as the lost book on painting that Landrus discusses in his chap- 
ter, might account in part for Melzi’s omissions. Possibly there were 
separate plans to publish other Leonardo treatises on anatomy and 
topics such as physiognomy or light and shadow.!85 Yet there is no 
evidence that Melzi personally intended to publish any of the notes 
in his possession other than the Libro di pittura.186 The choices Melzi 
made also need to be considered in relation to his times. That socio- 
political context is important to understanding the logic of Melzi's 
choices, but extremely complex to reconstruct at more than four 
centuries” remove. 

Part of the difficulty is due to the impossibility of dating his com- 
pilation precisely. Carlo Pedretti and others have proposed a rela- 
tively short period in the 1540s in which Melzi collected material, 
primarily on the basis of his formal handwriting (as scribe of the 
Codex Urbinas, V7) and paper stock.!8” Yet the Libro di pittura was 
still unfinished at Melzi's death around 1570.188 In the final analysis, 
as my chapter in this volume on the origins of the Trattato discusses 
in further detail, nothing definitive can be established about his pos- 
sible assistants, but the text appears to have been an ongoing proj- 
ect in process for decades; and, given the untidy state of Leonardo’s 
extensive literary remains, it is unlikely that Melzi could have com- 
piled it quickly from the wide range of sources he used. 

Therefore, any consideration of context needs to take into ac- 
count several decades of activity in the mid-to-late sixteenth centu- 
ry, a time of rapid change in the visual arts and the printing industry 
due to the ongoing crisis of the Church, split by factional disputes 
in which accusations of idolatry and the abuse of images played an 
important role.!89 To give a brief overview of events since the late 
fifteenth century that affected the publication and circulation of 
printed books in these decades, a papal bull, Inter multiplices, issued 
in1487 by Innocentvin gave bishops—and in Rome the master of the 
Sacred Palace—responsibility for preventive and prohibitive censor- 
ship. In 1515, the Fifth Lateran Council added, among other revisions, 
the condition that inquisitors had to approve books before publica- 
tion. Protestant literature began to trigger responses from various 
Italian authorities in the 1520s; however, the Counter-Reformation 
officially began on 4 July 1542, when Pope Paul 111 issued the papal 
bull Licet ab initio, which created the Roman Inquisition.!%° 

In the 1540s Venice and other cities partially changed their views 
on censorship, but attempts to implement effective censorship were 
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slow in gathering momentum. The year 1547 was definitive because 
of the rupture with the Protestants at the Council of Trent, followed 
by what historian Paul Grendler calls “a turning point for freedom 
of inquiry in the Catholic World” in 1559, when the papacy promul- 
gated the first Index of Prohibited Books, in its capacity as spiritual 
leader of Catholic Christendom.!9! Pope Paul rv (Giampiero Carafa, 
in office 1555-1559) condemned the opera omnia of approximately 
550 authors, and he included many more individual titles that were 
judged to be anticlerical, immoral, lascivious, or obscene. There was 
considerable resistance to the broadened Pauline Index, accom- 
panied by ineffectual organization of the Holy Office, which was 
forced to issue a set of instructions involving bishops in censorship, 
granting broad privileges to the Jesuits. After Pope Paul 1v's death 
in August 1559, election of the more moderate Pius Tv (Giovanni 
Angelo de’ Medici, in office 1559-1565) led to the promulgation of 
the new Tridentine index, authorized at the Council of Trent, in 1564. 
It introduced such innovations as expurgation, a form of targeted 
censorship directly relevant to Michelangelo's Last Judgment, dis- 
cussed below. Through the 1560s, the reformed papacy encouraged 
an effective system of prepublication censorship, including self- 
censorship on the part of authors wishing to avoid trouble. 

If Melzi's manuscript was being prepared for publication during 
these years, as some of the corrections on the manuscript itself may 
suggest, it would have participated in this fluid process, in which dis- 
tinctions between “correction” and “censorship” depend on whether 
the revisions were undertaken as part of the entrepreneurial pub- 
lishing process or during a review by Church officials, and there is 
insufficient evidence in this case to make a determination.!9? 

In 1566, the election of Pope Pius v tightened censorial policy, 
leading to revisions of the index in 1572 by Pope Gregory XIII, who 
created the Congregation of the Index, resulting in new problems 
of oversight, since two Congregations were now involved. The Holy 
Office continued to expurgate, condemn, and transmit prohibitions 
to provinces that were not well equipped to respond. In Venice, 
for example, Gabriel Giolito, who might have been the designated 
publisher of Melzis text, listed in his inventory twenty-nine titles 
that were banned by the Pauline index.193 He surrendered titles 
published in northern Europe but gave up very fevv of the Venetian 
imprints and none of his three works by Machiavelli, thus offering 
partial obedience to the Holy Office while minimizing his losses in 
following the Venetian Collegio’s ruling that books bearing the re- 
public's privilege would not be destroyed by the Holy Office.194 
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From ca. 1570 to the early 15905, the decades of greatest concern 
here, when conciliation with the Protestants failed, the papacy 
strongly enforced the Index, prompting more robust smuggling 
of clandestine books. The Congregation of the Index drew up the 
Clementine Index of 1596, which considered expurgation to be the 
primary form of censorship and transferred authority from Rome to 
bishops and local inquisitions, although there was still the practi- 
cal problem of who would check books, who would pay the correc- 
tors, who would oversee the quality of expurgating portions of texts, 
and so on.!95 During the same decades, Melzi's abridged text began 
to circulate. 

On the one hand, the much-discussed reform of the arts in 
painting returned to early sixteenth-century precedents, initiat- 
ing a notable revival of interest in Leonardo's writings on painting 
as well as his work and that of his followers.!?6 This return to late 
fifteenth-century/early sixteenth-century models further suggests 
that considerations regarding the purpose and proper appear- 
ance of sacred images extend far beyond the period demarcated by 
Tridentine reform efforts. However, the matter is complicated be- 
cause Leonardo's legacy, especially the works on paper left in Milan, 
embraced the artist's traditional freedom to invent things out of his 
imagination in ways that could be seen as being in direct conflict 
with the new emphasis on religious orthodoxy.!?? Yet these imag- 
es too were widely valued, even by individual wealthy ecclesiastic 
collectors, as the many copies and applications of Leonardesque 
fantasie, bizarrie, capricci, and grottesche in Milan and elsewhere 
(Bologna, for example) attest. 

How can these complexities be explained within the same his- 
torical frame of reference? The production of religious imagery for 
which knowledge of anatomy, the mechanics of movement, projec- 
tive geometry, and expression were important put new pressures on 
artists and sometimes brought them into conflict with religious au- 
thority. In Milan, there is the well-known case of a dispute between 
the local artist Martino Bassi and the "Deputati della Fabrica," the 
building committee of Milan Cathedral, over the foreshortening 
of figures in a sculpted tympanum planned for the facade. In 1567, 
Archbishop Carlo Borromeo appointed Pellegrino Tibaldi, an out- 
sider, as architect of the cathedral.!98 Tibaldi's composition for the 
Annunciation relief, made from a normative point of view in the in- 
terests of greater legibility for the spectator at ground level, angered 
local artists. The annals of the cathedral record a debate between 
Bassi and Tibaldi held in 1569 and settled by the building committee, 
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which granted Tibaldi total victory and ordered him to execute his 
work without any changes. 

Just two years after Melzis death in ca. 1570, Bassi published a 
polemical tract in the form of a fictitious exchange of letters that 
included arguments by other practicing artefici, including the out- 
siders Vasari and Palladio. Citing precedents of strongly foreshort- 
ened figures by Giulio Romano, Peruzzi, Mantegna, and Raphael, 
Bassi argued that the relief should be constructed di sotto in su with 
a single horizon line determined by the spectator’s position, based 
on the actual diminution of perspective according to the laws of 
optics formulated by Euclid and Witelo.!99 One of Bassi’s fictitious 
respondents, Giovanni Battista Bertani, claimed that natural relief 
was true while perspective was “a lie and fiction,” even if previous 
artists like Donatello had “stupefied all worthy and learned men 
with such art.’200 

The building committee evidently agreed with Bertani in object- 
ing to scientifically accurate artifice at the expense of narrative clar- 
ity. These are the evolving circumstances during the period in which 
Melzi compiled his anthology, with its extensive content on human 
movement. Church authorities had interpreted Bassi’s practices as 
inappropriate to their sacred subject matter because his complex 
perspective construction compromised the legibility of the narra- 
tive and violated the decorum of the sacred figures seen strongly 
foreshortened from below, and perhaps also because it compromised 
the spirituality of the devotional content by eliciting admiration for 
the artistic display of virtuosity—such audacity could be seen as 
offensive.??! Horatian arguments of the kind voiced by Leon Battista 
Alberti in 1435 were frequently invoked by Catholic Reformation writ- 
ers who condemned excessive novelties of figurative invention for 
their lack of decorum, such as Bassi’s Virgin Annunciate seen from 
below, or figures seen simultaneously front and back, a trope Alberti 
actually borrowed from Quintilian’s description of overwrought liter- 
ary style, and reintroduced to the visual realm.2° Indeed, Borromeo, 
in his 1577 Instructionum fabricae ecclesiasticae et supellectilis ecclesi- 
asticae libri duo, would soon formulate criteria of clarity (chiarezza) 
and functionality, and reject any pictorial ornament constructed as a 
source of delight.?03 Borromeo, like Paleotti, Gilio da Fabriano and 
other prominent ecclesiastics who formulated directives in these 
years in terms established by the Tridentine Decree on Images and 
inflected by the evolution of censorship and correction, demanded 
that artists emphasize the devotional content of their narratives rath- 
er than distract worshipers with virtuoso displays of artifice.204 
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As Bassi’s quarrel with the building committee suggests, widely 
debated questions of what we today would call style were felt with 
exceptional intensity in the province of Milan, located close to 
Trent and Protestant unrest. How these tensions also factored into 
the circulation of Leonardo’s writings is a complex matter requir- 
ing a close reading of texts in the context of their intended applica- 
tion. One must also consider what constitutes “publication” in this 
period, specifically in the oppressive religious climate of post-Tri- 
dentine Milan.?65 In Leonardo’s lifetime and even a century later, 
manuscript copies circulated alongside printed texts without the 
clear distinctions made between these categories today. The com- 
pilation that survives in the Codex Huygens is evidence that ideas 
closely associated with Leonardo were disseminated in manuscript 
from the 1560s at a scale comparable to that for printed texts, as does 
the circulation of the abridged Libro di pittura by the 1580s, if not 
somevvhat earlier. In fact, an individual print issued not in Milan but 
in Bologna, engraved by Gaspare dall'Olio in 1598, summarizes the 
material on profecting foreshortened figures in the Codex Huygens 
and attributes the information to Carlo Urbino (fig. 2.19).206 This 
print and other graphic material that incorporates content from the 
Codex Huygens (such as the dravvings intended for publication by 
Talpino) combine knowledge from Leonardo, Dürer, and others who 
studied the canons of Vitruvius, parallel projection techniques, the 
mechanics of human and animal movement, and other topics, with 
practicing artists in mind.207 It was the collective body of knowl- 
edge, not individual authorship, that mattered most in the work- 
shops of practitioners. The knowledge needed was itself a moving 
target, and these sources show that artists were continually acquir- 
ing up-to-date practical information applied to various representa- 
tional situations. 

We have already met with proof that precise methods for pro- 
ducing convincing, sculpturally conceived figures circulated in net- 
works of exchange broader than any single region or urban center. 
These new forms of artisanal knowledge did not privilege individual 
authorship—both the Codex Huygens and the abridged version of 
Leonardos treatise on painting functioned as compendia of infor- 
mation to be utilized by practicing artists.208 Yet at the same time, 
new appreciation for individual authorship, driven partly by the 
economic opportunities that print technology offered, put pressure 
on what had previously been collectively transmitted as workshop 
“secrets.” Leonardo’s individual contribution participates in this 
dynamic tradition for transmitting aggregate knowledge ordered 
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FIGURE 2.19 Gaspare dall’Olio after Carlo Urbino, Sheet of perspective studies, inscribed “Tavola cavata dal 


quinto libro della Prospettiva delle regole del Disegno di Carlo Urbini pittore” (Plate extracted from 
the fifth book of Perspective of the Rules of Design of Carlo Urbino painter). With the monogram 
“CA UB.F.” (perhaps carlo UrBini Fece [he made]). Engraving. 345 mm x 505 mm. Accession no. 3 
B 779-2556. Verona, Museo di Castelvecchio 
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to practice, in which both the value of the content and the mecha- 
nisms of transmission were changing rapidly as Melzi vvorked.209 


Melzis Role in Milan and Aristocratic Pleasures 
As far as Melzi’s own subjectivity can be reconstructed, the record 
is sparse but significant. In 1565, he took an active role in judging an 
artistic competition, in which he justified the selection of local art- 
ist Giuseppe Meda because he, more than the others, demonstrated 
attention to observing everything from life, “veder e riveder ogni 
cosa dal naturale,’ using the means developed by the most famous 
painters of the past.210 As recently discovered documents also at- 
test, at the same time Melzi participated in activities that associate 
him with members of the Milanese Accademia della Val di Blenio, 
founded by Gian Paolo Lomazzo, Ambrogio Brambilla, Ambrogio 
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FIGURE 2.20 

Gian Paolo Lomazzo, 
Self-portrait as Abbot of the 
Accademia della Val di Blenio 
and Painter. Oil on canvas. 
43 x 55 cm., ca. 1568. Milan, 
Brera Gallery 
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Figino, and others in 1560.7!" Despite the subversive character of 
some of the Accademia’s activities, the members conformed in 
other ways to the new religious climate established by Archbishop 
Carlo Borromeo. In any case, their response to the social/religious/ 
economic climate involved dissimulation, as in the well-known 
self-portrait by Lomazzo as “abbot” or head of the Accademia, 
painted in a sober, naturalistic, strikingly Leonardesque style but 
portraying himself as the representative of the group’s patron deity 
Bacchus, the god of wine, stimulant to poetic furor (fig. 2.20).2!? In 
the 1560s, the aristocrat Melzi, who split his time between Milan 
and the family villa fifteen miles away in Vaprio d'Adda during these 
years, served as a leading artistic authority in Milan, no doubt in 
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part because he owned most of his master’s drawings, manuscripts, 
and workshop instruments.?!? When Vasari visited him shortly be- 
fore the publication of the second edition of the Lives in 1568, he 
famously described Melzi as caring for this legacy as if his Leonardo 
holdings were “relics.” And whichever Milanese artist visited Vasari 
in Florence around the same time with an autograph Leonardo 
manuscript to publish, the incident is likely connected with the 
increasing intraregional interest in Leonardo’s writings and art 
during this period, when the pictorial arts were directed towards 
scientifically grounded naturalism in Florence, Milan, Bologna, 
and elsewhere.214 

It is certainly not the case, then, that the information illustrated 
at length in the Codex Huygens was no longer of use to painters. 
A counterexample to Bassis futile contestation with authorities is 
offered by the ceiling decorations in the Villa Borromeo in Lainate, 
which belonged to Pirro 1 Visconti Borromeo (ca. 1560-1604), who 
was an active member of the Accademia della Val di Blenio and be- 
came an active patron of the arts by the 1580s, employing, among 
others, Bassi and Bernardino Campi. His lavish country residence 
was a favorite stopping point for distinguished visitors, who admired 
its extensive decorations all'antica, especially the nymphaeum with 
its grottos of stuccowork, mosaics, and sumptuous painted and 
sculpted decorations in free interpretations of the ancient style 
of grottesche.215 

To furnish decorations for his villa, Pirro 1 Visconti Borromeo, a 
distant relation of Carlo Borromeo, brought in Camillo Procaccini 
(1551-1629) from Bologna, where he had attracted Pirro’s attention 
for his highly finished drawings of heads, graphic modelli in the 
manner of his teacher Bartolommeo Passerotti, and more generally 
following Leonardesque models of grottesche invention. Building 
on the considerable knowledge of anatomy that Procaccini would 
have learned from studying with Passerotti, his exquisite colored 
drawings are simultaneously realistic and exaggerated charac- 
ter studies distinguished by character type (fig. 2.21). His work ex- 
hibits a kind of invention also practiced in Cremona by Antonio 
and Vincento Campi, but especially in Milan by artists associated 
with the Accademia della Val di Blenio, including Melzi, Lomazzo, 
Ambrogio Brambilla, Aurelio Luini, and others whose graphic work 
and paintings demonstrate direct access to Leonardo's drawings on 
these subjects.216 Procaccini designed decorations for the nympha- 
eum at Lainate, preparing cartoons for mosaics with arabesque figu- 
rative motifs as well as the strongly foreshortened figure of Mercury 
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FIGURE 2.21 Camillo Procaccini, Studies of Heads, Venice, Gallerie dell’Accademia, Gabinetto dei disegni e 
stampe, inventory n. 338 
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painted on the ceiling of a cupola and other fresco decorations locat- 
ed in the passageway between the nymphaeum and the main build- 
ings of the villa (fig. 2.22).217 The dating of Procaccini’s frescoes has 
been tentatively established by Morandotti, who argues that even 
though documented payments date from 1603, the vault is part of 
an earlier decorative campaign, ca. 1587-1589, when Procaccini was 
strongly inspired by Parmigianino’s ceiling frescoes in the Parma 
cathedral and other examples. Procaccini's foreshortened figure of 
Mercury also corresponds directly to figures in the Codex Huygens 
and Lomazzo's similar recommendations in his Trattato of 1584 
(fig. 2.23). In what must be understood as a compromise, a dramatic 
swath of strategically placed drapery preserves the figure's modesty 
while maintaining the severe foreshortening. 

Pirro's extraordinary villa and gardens stand in direct contrast to 
the wishes of the Milanese cathedral building committee that were 
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issued in the immediate aftermath of the Council of Trent, and to 
Borromeo's comprehensive treatise on church decoration published 
in 1577.21? Of course, Pirro's villa was not only a secular but an aris- 
tocratic context, safely away from the ascetic archbishop's program 
for the general public.?!? Interestingly, in the opening years of the 
seventeenth century, Procaccini was allowed to execute reinven- 
tions of his Villa Lainate ideas in two Milanese churches, where he 
painted an Assumption of San Diego d'Alcala (newly canonized) in 
Sant'Angelo and an Ascension of San Vittore in the Church of San 
Vittore al Согро.220 The vertiginous recessions of perspective in 
the passageway between the "rustic" court and the gardens could 
have been refunctioned in a sacred context only if Carlo Borromeo's 
restrictions had receded, as indeed the long tenure of Carlo's neph- 
ew Federico Borromeo as archbishop of Milan (in office 1595-1631) 
indicates. Federico Borromeo brought to Milan the far less pessi- 
mistic outlook of Christian optimism, associated with the Oratory 
of the Holy Trinity founded by Filippo Neri in Rome in 1548, and 
closely associated with the Roman Accademia di San Luca, institut- 
ed in 1593 with Federico Borromeo as its first cardinal-padrone. The 
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FIGURE 2.22 

Camillo Procaccini, Mercury, 
cupola, Villa Lainate, fresco, 
ca. 1587-1590 

(PHOTO ARCHIVIO ISAL, 
FOTOGRAFIA STUDIO 
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with foreshortened figures 
similar to Mercury, 16r. 14.3 
x 18.8 cm. Pen and ink on 
paper. Ca. 1570. New York, 
The Morgan Library, 2006.14, 
purchased in 1938 
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Flemish-inspired landscapes of saints communing with nature 
that decorate walls of the Villa Borromeo at Lainate were direct 
precedents to Federico Borromeo's collecting tastes and teaching 
program, which were also profoundly indebted to Leonardo's ideas 
about painting.221 

In short, both artists and patrons negotiated religious reform in 
many different ways, and the range of Leonardo's impact is due to 
patronage practices as much as to the circulation of artists, texts, 
and the tacit knowledge of the workshop. That impact cannot be 
limited to one doctrine or attitude, or one place or region. No mat- 
ter how Leonardo himself used the sketching procedures on which 
Melzi's account of figurative movement is based, I would argue 
that Melzi's contemporaries did not fully grasp the interrelation of 
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Leonardo's innovative methods for developing texts and images, and 
thus their effect on his successors appears less than Melzi seems to 
have intended, judging from the selection and organization of his 
compendium.222 


The Organization of the Abridged Libro di pittura 
The absence from Melzi’s text of technical information about pro- 
jecting foreshortened figures can be associated with the religious cli- 
mate of the times, but only circumstantially and indirectly. Yet it is 
worth noting, as Erwin Panofsky did in 1940, that Melzi presentedthe 
methods of “transformation” or parallel projection, which had been 
practiced by architects and dealt with in their treatises since the me- 
dieval period, without emphasizing strongly foreshortened figures, 
as the Codex Huygens does.223 Panofsky observed how elegantly 
Melzi presented the information that combined the principles of 
optical and kinetic continuous quantity in a chapter exemplified by 
the human hand, whose kinetic motions (“mutation”) are naturally 
more restricted than those of the arm, while its optical possibilities 
(“aspetti”) are equally infinite (fig. 2.24). In the accompanying pas- 
sage, Leonardo advises his readers that it is impossible to retain all 
these aspects and mutations in one’s memory, instructing them to 
understand instead the principle by which the eye observes the 
hand move from one position to another, which will continue to 
vary as both the eye and the hand move in a complete circle. In four 
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FIGURE 2.24 

Francesco Melzi after 
Leonardo da Vinci, Libro 

di pittura, detail, page with 
two drawings of the hand, 
igor. Pen and ink on paper. 
Ca. 1570. Codex Urbinas 
1270. Vatican, Biblioteca 
Apostolica 
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brief paragraphs and two small diagrams of the hand, Leonardo 
formulated the entire theoretical foundation for understanding 
human movement.?24 Leonardo suggested a method by which the 
principle could be expressed graphically, which is the subject of the 
second book of the Codex Huygens, entitled “Regole del disegno” 

But Melzi’s diagram of a hand in two positions was not copied 
into the short version of the text and therefore did not circulate. 
Evidently, it was reinvented as a single diagram on the basis of the 
text alone when Cassiano dal Pozzo was editing the manuscript in 
the 1630s, on its way to becoming Chapter 271 of the Trattato, where 
it is still an explanation of how to use the memory to position all 
the “aspetti” and “mutationi” of the “membri” of any figure. What 
Panofsky did not mention, writing at a time when the abridged ver- 
sion of Melzi’s compilation was not an object of study, is that the 
shorter text also circulated without the benefit of the following two 
pages of explanation that Melzi had provided on how to put these 
fundamental principles into practice.225 

m the Trattato of 1651, based directly on this abridged text, 
Chapter 271 opens a new subsection devoted to the practical skills 
painters need to make good judgments about how to position and 
light figures, including one passage (Chapter 282) on how the fig- 
ures should not be too highly finished when the artist is compos- 
ing them. This chapter is reminiscent of the componimento inculto 
passage and its precedents in the early MS A that Melzi collected in 
an earlier sequence of discussion on how to compose figures in the 
historia discussed in Part Two of this chapter. 

The unsystematic organization of passages in the Trattato has 
puzzled readers since the seventeenth century. Most modern editors 
agree with seventeenth-century opinions, from Trichet du Fresne 
to Abraham Bosse, Henri Testelin, André Félibien, Charles-Alfonse 
du Fresnoy, and many others, that Leonardo’s treatise lacks order 
and coherence?26—raising the important question of whether the 
organization of the treatise is or is not due to the artist himself. In 
his important reconstruction of the lost Libro À, Carlo Pedretti ar- 
gued that Melzi copied out passages without much rearrangement, 
using Leonardo's notebooks in the chronological order in which he 
compiled them, into the eight parts of the Libro di pittura that Melzi 
had determined in advance??? So in effect, according to Pedretti’s 
argument—which the following analysis confirms—Leonardo did 
have a hand in organizing the Libro di pittura, even if he did not 
participate in the process that took place decades after his death. 
However, some years ago, I showed that Melzi’s method was actually 
more complex.?28 In copying 107 passages on painting from Libro 
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A, which contains Leonardo’s mature notes on painting recorded 
ca. 1508-1510—Melzi's second-largest single source, amounting to 
roughly one fifth of the entire unabridged treatise on painting— 
Melzi manipulated the order of passages considerably. In only thir- 
teen cases did he copy more than one passage consecutively on the 
same page, and in only two cases did he copy more than two passages 
consecutively. Furthermore, in twenty-nine cases, he separated con- 
secutive passages within the same section of the treatise, suggesting 
the prearranged existence of internal subdivisions within the eight 
books designated as “Parte prima,” “Parte secunda," and so forth. 

Ms A, which was Melzi’s earliest source among writings that span 
Leonardo” career from ca. 1490-1517, forms the core of his compila- 
tion. He rearranged the passages to create a sequence of training be- 
ginning with the first things that young students ought to learn (the 
opening chapters of the Trattato, which was originally the beginning 
of Parte secunda in the Libro de pittura, refer to them as giovane and 
putti pittori). This sequence of training, as Part Two of this chapter 
has discussed, generally follows the order of training in Cennini’s 
Libro dell'arte. To anyone familiar with the time-honored training 
of artists in the workshop system, the organization of the Libro di 
pittura, even in its abridged form, would have been familiar. 

As he culled passages on a given subtopic, Melzi copied them 
out in the order he found in his sources. Ms A contains the greatest 
number of passages on painting addressed to students, compiled at 
a time when Leonardo is first documented as having apprentices, 
and Ms A forms the spine of Melzi’s compilation. When he found 
passages on a similar topic in a different source, Melzi put them 
with the others. This is the mechanical process that accounts for the 
distribution of passages among the many subsections of the Codex 
Urbinas, and also accounts for Pedretti’s observation that the editor 
did little rearranging of passages from Leonardo's autograph note- 
books, from which he excerpted in chronological order. 

However, there are repeating sequences in Melzi’s compi- 
lation, and this organization is also preserved in the abridged 
version, although in compromised form due to the editor's omis- 
sions. In the Trattato, a new subsection beginning an entirely new 
sequence opens with Chapter 271 on figurative movement. In the 
first sequence, where the first illustration of a human figure in the 
entire Trattato appears, Chapter 89, derived from Ms A, explains 
the basic mechanics of human movement using a standing figure 
in contrapposto.??? In the later sequence on the practical skills that 
painters need to acquire, the chapter using the hand to demonstrate 
the principles of movement is theoretically more advanced, and this 
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fittingly belongs to a series of review chapters stressing the painter’s 
skill and judgment in the recursive pattern that Melzi established. 
While these repeating patterns of sequential instruction (of increas- 
ing difficulty) may themselves be difficult to grasp from my descrip- 
tion here, they are easy to see in chart form (see the Appendix C, 
Organization of the Trattato dell pittura, 1651, in volume 2). Each se- 
quence has internal repetitions—not only because Melzi included 
similar passages that he clustered together, but also because repeti- 
tion is necessary for amassing the kinds of sensory motor skills and 
good judgment that a painter needs. As the sequences progress, they 
repeat roughly the same order of topics, but at a more advanced 
level than the one before it. This accounts for the two clusters of pas- 
sages on how to compose the figures initially in the historia, the two 
clusters on human movement, and so on. 

Without the oral culture of workshop instruction and practice, 
the written form of knowledge perfected through practice is notori- 
ously difficult to apply, as Albrecht Dürer reported about his meeting 
with the aged Venetian painter and printmaker Jacopo de’ Barbari in 
Nuremberg in 1500.230 Recalling his reasons for wanting to publish 
what became the first printed manual for painters, published in 1525, 
Dürer reported that he sought out De’ Barbari to learn about the prop- 
er proportions of figures, “but I could not find out from him the source 
of his knowledge or how this skill was to be used.”231 It is in the similar 
context of his own artistic formation that Leonardo’s habits of sketch- 
ing figures from different points of view and to capture the sequence 
of action need to be considered: they cannot be isolated from more 
traditional skills and working habits that he developed as an appren- 
tice in the oral culture of the workshop. Leonardo first learned the re- 
cording procedures that Melzi documents during his artistic training 
in the 1460s and 1470s with Verrocchio in Florence, which had a strong 
visual tradition of libri di disegni di bottega, as Bambach, Albert Elen, 
and others have shown??? 


Artisanal Epistemology and the Education of Artists 
Charles Dempsey has drawn attention to links between the creation 
of the earliest formal academic institutions for training artists in 
Florence (1563), Perugia (1573), Rome (1593), and Bologna (1598-1602), 
and the educational system for youths. He argues that these new pro- 
grams of artistic education must be understood in the context of a 
(male) child's previous education in Latin at Scuole di Grammatica.?88 
Beginning with the generation of Bartolommeo Cesi and the Carracci, 
artists entering academies, schools, and workshops around the age of 
twelve or thirteen had already benefited from learning Latin, with its 
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constant drilling, copious writing exercises, and the teaching of elo- 
quence that moved through a sequence of steps from the elements 
of reading and grammatical instruction to the more advanced sub- 
jects of prosody, metrics, reading of Latin authors, and finally rheto- 
ric. Dempsey argues that future artists of the artisanal and merchant 
classes who received such an education, formerly reserved for the aris- 
tocracy, were receptive to new forms of artistic training and rhetorical 
doctrines of ideal imitation derived from literary models, in ways that 
earlier generations of artists were not. Not all artists received such a 
literary eduction. Yet, as the discussion in Part Two of this chapter in- 
dicates, interconnections in educational methods between the studio 
and the humanist studiolo, and between literary and artistic theories 
of imitation, can be documented since Cennini’s treatise of ca. 1400. 
Cennini’s Libro can no longer be understood as a transparent docu- 
ment of workshop practice, and at the same time the new modes of 
artistic instruction established in the final decades of the sixteenth 
century actually build on longstanding resemblances in patterns of 
instruction and shared ideas about imitation derived from a common 
base in ancient literary theory.234 

Studying Leonardo’s autograph notebooks in relation to the or- 
ganization of Melzi’s Libro brings into sharper focus the manner in 
which Leonardo imposed Alberti’s humanist scheme on workshop 
training procedures in order to modernize instruction—that is, to 
bring it into line with the most advanced knowledge that artists 
needed if they wanted to become “universal painters,’ as Leonardo 
put it, following Alberti and in line with the language and empha- 
sis of writers like Paleotti and Borromeo. The chapters on human 
movement in the Libro are focused on the mechanics of balancing 
weight around a central axis—how the body seeks balance when 
it is decentered by additional weight or thrust or motion—and 
Leonardo” verbal explanations depend on extensive knowledge of 
the body’s muscles, joints, ligaments, and skeleton. Melzi had such 
knowledge—as he demonstrated in his reduction of sketches to 
their essential minimum, which do not literally copy Leonardo's 
prototypes of men at work and in other active poses (figs. 2.25 and 
2.26).235 Like other sixteenth-century artists concerned with move- 
ment, Leonardo paid special attention to the joints, which are the 
centers or anchoring points of motion, and to the dimensions of the 
bones, which are the least variable and therefore the most reliable 
measures. On the basis of their anatomical knowledge of the skel- 
etal structure, artists sought to understand how muscles expand or 
contract when they are in use, for representational purposes. This, 
in fact, was the major shared point of interest among a wide variety 
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FIGURE 2.25 (ABOVE) 
Francesco Melzi after 
Leonardo da Vinci, 
Libro di pittura, detail, 
page with man throw- 
ing a spear, 105v. Ca. 
1570. Codex Urbinas 
1270. Vatican, Biblioteca 
Apostolica 
(PHOTO COURTESY OF 


THE LIBRARY) 


FIGURE 2.26 (BELOW) 
Leonardo da Vinci, 
Hammering Man, 

detail of RL 19149 verso. 
Windsor, Royal Library 
(PHOTO ROYAL 
COLLECTION TRUST. © 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN 


ELIZABETH II 2018) 
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FIGURE 2.27 

Cornelius Cort after Stradanus (Jan 
Van Der Straet), The Art Academy, 
dated 1578. Engraving. New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Elisha 
Whittelsy Fund, accession no. 
53.600.509 

(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 


MUSEUM) 
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of artists and texts in Florence, Rome, Bologna, Milan, and other art 
centers throughout the sixteenth century: artists needed to know 
how the proportions of their figures changed when they moved, pre- 
senting different dynamic aspects to the spectator's view.236 
Knowledge of anatomy was necessary and increasingly available 
to artists to enable them to portray convincing, sculptural figures, as 
Alberti had already advised in 1435, and as the growing body of il- 
lustrated sources available by the mid-sixteenth century testifies.23” 
Programs of instruction at early art academies, documented in the 
statutes of the Florentine, Bolognese, and Roman academies and 
idealistically depicted in prints such as the engraving of an art acad- 
emy by Cornelius Cort after Stradanus (Jan Van Der Straet), dated 
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1578 (fig. 2.27), included instruction in anatomy involving skeletons 
and dissections alongside drawing from statues and live nude 
models.238 The study of antique sculpture and relief fits into the 
same program of instruction: these plastic models provide material 
midway in difficulty between the more elementary practice of copy- 
ing other masters, where all of the decisions about translating three 
dimensions into two dimensions have been made for the student, 
and the more advanced stage of copying directly from nature using 
analysis and judgment learned through diligent practice and in- 
formed by an understanding of underlying principles, the ragioni or 
causes beyond direct observation. The sequence of instruction is key 
to the artist”s training. In copying ancient sculpture and plaster casts, 
students judiciously established rilievo by observing the play of light 
and shadow on monochrome (usually white) surfaces, but in study- 
ing nature, the student had to deal with more complex interplays of 
color, light, shadows, atmosphere, scale, and all the other Aristotelian 
categories that Leonardo discussed at length in other passages 
that Melzi excerpted into the Libro and that the Trattato retains. 

Melzi’s compilation emphasizes topics that were not so readily 
available elsewhere, such as Leonardo’s empirical studies of space. 
Neither empirical observations about space based on deep knowl- 
edge of formal optics, nor discussions of the mechanics ofmovement 
based on deep knowledge of anatomy, were available elsewhere in 
written form at such an advanced level, synthesized from a variety 
of sources by a practicing artist of outstanding intellect and techni- 
cal skill. Following Dürer, along with many other published treatises 
on the productive sciences that were available by the mid-to-late 
sixteenth century, Melzi prepared to broadcast this information to 
others who might desire it to fabricate works of art or even just to 
appreciate them. 

From the earliest records of its circulation, Leonardo” treatise 
on painting appealed to a wide range of readers, including practi- 
tioners and amateurs or “experts” as Daniele Barbaro defined those 
who knew only theory without the practical wisdom that comes 
with direct experience.239 Melzi himself, as we know, was both a 
practitioner and an amateur from the upper class, so it is not sur- 
prising that he chose a selection of writings that would appeal to 
both audiences. His version of Leonardo’s teachings emphasizes 
how knowledge of the mechanical principles of movement, based 
on the body”s anatomical structure, teaches the painter to compose 
his own figures appropriate to the subject matter of whatever nar- 
rative he is charged with translating into visual terms. Not simply 
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by imitating a drawn or painted precedent; not simply by observing 
a model made of plaster, wax, or some other material (this appears 
to be how Lomazzo defined “mannerism” in derogatory terms); and 
not even by laboriously establishing figures with ruler and com- 
pass—but by understanding the combined principles of anatomy, 
geometry (proportion theory), and mechanics that guide human 
movement. The artist, whether a practicing artisan whose liveli- 
hood depended on his success, or a nobleman like Melzi who pur- 
sued practice as a “liberal” art of leisure, could learn from Leonardo’s 
Libro to compose images that imitate the appearances of nature on 
the basis of understanding nature" own principles. In the parts of 
the Libro derived from Books two, three, and four that comprise the 
abridged text, Melzi embraced the same Horatian and Vitruvian ide- 
als of conformity to nature that guided the humanist Alberti. In his 
selective reduction of Leonardo” teachings, the unidentified editor 
emphasized these ideals of imitation even more.24° 


Anatomical Studies in the Later Sixteenth Century 

With this understanding of Melzi’s agency as an editor in mind, let 
us return to the question of why he omitted Leonardo’s extensive 
studies of anatomy from his Libro. Far from being an isolated ge- 
nius who worked in a vacuum, Leonardo was of course connected 
to institutional structures through longstanding networks of ex- 
change. Understanding the skeletal structure, from the bones to 
the muscles and ligaments to the skin, was connected with pro- 
portion, specifically with relating the parts to the whole. Artists 
since the early fifteenth century had been impelled by new artistic 
ideals that frequently identified beauty in terms of the harmony of 
proportions, as Dürer and Leonardo and their likely go-between 
Luca Pacioli certainly did, a point of agreement that later en- 
couraged Carlo Urbino; Enea Salmeggio, known as Talpino; and 
others to utilize their writings in combination.?*! The extensive 
anatomical knowledge attained by Leonardo and Michelangelo, 
frequently cited as the two greatest artistic masters of dissec- 
tion in the sixteenth century, has precedents in Florentine work- 
shops as early as Lorenzo Ghiberti's Commentari of the 1450s, 
where the sculptor/goldsmith writes that "it is not possible to 
compose the form of the statua virile without knowledge of the 
bones of the human body.”242 

Melzi, in fulfilling Leonardo's longstanding plan to compose a 
treatise on painting for the use of students, had to have been aware 
of the illustrated material in print and manuscript that had become 
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available to practicing artists since Leonardo’s death. Prominent 
examples include the Protestant Vesalius’s landmark publication, 
De humani corporis fabrica, published in Basel in 1543, in which 
images and text are closely interrelated, and the Spanish Catholic 
Juan de Valverde de Amusco's Historia de la composición del cuerpo 
humano, based on similar expository methods and published in 
Rome in 1556.243 While there is ample evidence for the circulation 
of Leonardos ideas about the kinetics of movement, worked out 
through linear perspective and proportion studies in a form geared 
to workshop procedures, knowledge of his anatomical studies is 
more difficult to assess. There is no lack of citations to his author- 
ity as a great anatomist, but there are actually very few indications 
that Leonardo’s anatomical studies were, unlike Michelangelo's 
frequently copied anatomical drawings, directly available. Many 
modern scholars, relying on secondhand testimonies by Lomazzo 
and others, routinely state that Leonardo’s anatomical studies were 
shared by Melzi with local artists, but the only direct evidence to 
date has been a few sheets of studies, some by Lomazzo’s student 
Ambrogio Figino, and a set of nine drawings varying in quality at- 
tributed to Annibale Fontana, a member of the Accademia della Val 
di Blenio and head of a leading shop that supplied luxury goods for 
an international market before, during, and after Borromeo's tenure 
as archbishop.?^^ Ambrogio's drawings are revealing because in one 
case they indicate that he used Vesalius's De humani corporis when 
he was copying Leonardo's drawings on the same sheet that includes 
a figure taken from Michelangelo's Last Judgment, probably based 
on a print (fig. 2.28).245 

Fontana's studies are significant because they indicate direct 
knowledge of Leonardo's most advanced studies in what was later 
bound as Anatomical Ms A, but perhaps it is even more significant 
that these studies of bones were copied without any textual expla- 
nation, as if the skeletal figures were the main reason for making the 
drawings, rather than Leonardo's unprecedented understanding of 
the anatomical structures themselves, which are fully comprehensi- 
ble only when word and image are combined. Possibly they are shop 
drawings, evidence of instructional activities along the same lines 
as the extensive font of drawings attributed to the Milanese work- 
shop of Simone Peterzano, Caravaggio's teacher, in which studies of 
posed figures and parts rendered in chiaroscuro with white height- 
ening on inexpensive blue and brown paper dominate.?46 Figino's 
understanding of anatomical study is more complex, and, like his 
teacher Lomazzo, he is credited with owning autograph Leonardo 
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FIGURE 2.28 

Giovan Ambrogio 

Figino, Charon cross- 

ing the Styx (Laocoon) 

after Michelangelo's Last 
Judgment and other figure 
studies. Pen and brown ink, 
brush and brown wash, 

over red chalk. 28.1 x 21.5 
cm. New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Gift of Mrs. 
David Seiferheid, 1961, acces- 
sion no. 61.179.2 

(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 


MUSEUM) 





material.247 His drawings, while meager evidence that Leonardo’s 
anatomical studies were available, document the manner in which 
artists, even those so loyal to Leonardo's stylistic legacy, utilized their 
sources synthetically to learn what they needed to know about anat- 
omy for their own figure compositions. 

One of the best informed testimonies regarding Leonardo’s pos- 
sible contribution to these broad trends, frequently cited by modern 
scholars, is that offered by the physician and historian Paolo Giovio 
(1486-1552), a contemporary of Leonardo’s who might have known 
him personally either in Milan and Pavia between 1501 and 1509, or 
in Rome between 1513 and 1516, when both were residing there under 
the patronage of the Medici family.2# Giovio reports that Leonardo 
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dissected the corpses of criminals in medical schools “in order to 
paint the various joints and muscles as they bend and stretch 
according to the laws of nature,” down to the smallest veins, with 
extreme accuracy “to make it possible for his work to be printed."249 
If there was a sixteenth-century plan to print his anatomical studies, 
however, no evidence of it has survived.?50 Although he describes 
the media of Leonardo” (surviving) anatomical drawings incorrect- 
ly (as being in red chalk), Vasari also refers to having personally seen 
Leonardo's books on anatomy of both the horse and man, which 
were “assisted by, and in turn assisting” Marcantonio della Torre, 
“an excellent philosopher" lecturing in Pavia.25! The university of 
Pavia, located twenty miles from Milan, was directly controlled by 
the Sforza in the 1490s, when Leonardo recorded in his memoranda 
the books that his contacts there and in Milan could and did make 
available to him.252 Although the exact location of their dissections 
remains unknown, Leonardo worked closely with Della Torre in the 
winter of 1510-1511, when a marked shift is visible in his anatomical 
researches, as they are known from the series of eighteen sheets col- 
lectively called Anatomical MS A, comprising more than 240 indi- 
vidual drawings and notes numbering over 13,000 words.253 
Throughout his documented thirty-year interest in anatomy, the 
mechanical perfection of the body was Leonardo's guiding princi- 
ple, and in these late studies, the bones and muscles were his focus, 
just as they are in the passages Melzi selected on the mechanics 
of human movement. As Leonardo himself stated on Anatomical 
MS A, folio 63v, he intended to provide a “book on the elements of 
mechanics [machinalli] with its practice, [which] comes before 
the demonstration of the movement and force of man and other 
animals.’254 m Pavia around 1510, he had greater access to human 
material—towards the end of his life, Leonardo claimed to have 
dissected “more than thirty" cadavers, and his drawings confirm 
that he had no shortage of subjects at this time.?55 However, when 
Della Torre unexpectedly died of the plague in the winter of 1511 at 
the age of thirty, Leonardo lost not only his access to human ma- 
terials but also his newfound sense of purpose. In the most recent 
assessment of his late anatomical studies, Martin Clayton and Ron 
Philo emphasize that the images appear nearly publishable, while 
the notes accompanying them are very much works in progress.256 
If published with the help of a good editor at any time in the six- 
teenth century or even later, Leonardo's illustrated anatomy would 
have been an unprecedented resource for physicians as well as art- 
ists. Clayton and Philo assess the ways in which he adapted graphic 
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conventions from other subjects: from architectural illustration, he 
adapted conventions to represent elevation, plan, and section, to 
show structure from multiple directions in order to convey com- 
plete spatial information; from engineering illustration, he adapted 
the “exploded view” to depict elements pulled apart to show how 
they connect; and from his long years of analysis of the mechanics 
of human movement, the success of which is directly evident in 
the Libro di pittura, he analyzed complex movements as composed 
of simple movements, “combining the orthogonal analysis of space 
and form with the physiologist’s attempt to isolate movements 
caused by each individual muscle.”257 

Leonardo never completed his anatomy book, which he contin- 
ued to develop at Melzis villa at Vaprio d’Adda until September 1513, 
when he left with Melzi and other assistants to live in Rome and 
then France. As far as is known, Leonardo took these writings with 
him, and Melzi returned them in 1523 to the family villa, where they 
remained until they were sold by Melzi's heirs around 1590 to the 
sculptor Pompeo Leoni. Leoni took them to Madrid, where he died 
in 1608 and where the anatomical studies have been identified in 
inventories of 1609 and 1613.258 As far as can be determined, until the 
end of his life, Melzi owned all the anatomical studies, which went 
with Leoni to Madrid (ca. 1590), and from there to England. There is 
little evidence that this vast body of material was studied by more 
than a few artists in Milan, despite the frequent claim by modern 
scholars that artists had access to these manuscripts through Melzi, 
and there is almost nothing on the subject of anatomy in Melzi's ver- 
sion of Leonardo’s treatise on painting.?59 If this material had been 
available during or immediately after Melzi's lifetime, in manuscript 
or circulating through manuscript copies or in printed form, it would 
undoubtedly have been reflected in the subsequent work of artists 
and perhaps the medical profession. Yet the only indication that his 
innovative graphic techniques and long years of studying the in- 
ternal structures of the human body might have been exploited by 
others remains inconclusive: these are the unprecedented illustra- 
tions accompanying Vesalius's De corporis humanis and its Epitome, 
both published in 1543, the sources of which have long been sought 
without conclusive results. Traditionally the designs are associat- 
ed with Titian and artists in his employ, such as the German-born 
Jan Stefan van Calchar.?60 The professional artists who designed 
the wood engravings worked in close association with Vesalius, 
judging from the complex correspondences of text and image, 
but there is no surviving evidence to link their innovative graphic 
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techniques and sophisticated methods of relating word and image 
to Leonardo.?61 

What the surviving concrete material evidence regarding knowl- 
edge of Leonardo" anatomical studies actually shows is that the 
sources are difficult to sort out. There is little evidence that his 
anatomical notes and drawings were generally available, but his 
inventions formed part of a synthetic tradition, and Leonardo 
was often cited as an authority at a time when leading artists sought 
anatomical knowledge about the internal structure of the body. 
They needed knowledge of skeletal structure and the major muscle 
configurations for representational purposes, and there is evidence 
that some individual artists—even generations of artists trained 
by one another, in the case of Michelangelo, Pontormo, Bronzino, 
Allori, and Cigoli—conducted dissections.?9? In this early-to-mid- 
sixteenth-century climate, mastery of the human figure in com- 
plex poses was essential. Academies beginning with the Florentine 
Accademia del Disegno, founded in 1563, made specific provision to 
offer anatomical instruction, in the case of Florence, through the 
staging of demonstrations by a physician at the Ospedale di Santa 
Maria Nuova.?6? Despite the timely nature of Leonardo’s extensive 
study of the body’s internal structure, however, Melzi left no indica- 
tion of plans to publish the material he owned, and, aside from the 
two brief illustrated passages on anatomy included in the abridged 
version of his Libro, the real value of Leonardo’s anatomical studies 
remained unknown until the mid-eighteenth century.254 

Why? The noncirculation of Leonardo’s anatomical studies may 
at first appear surprising in Milan, where anatomical studies were 
traditionally very active, and anatomical study was supported by 
Archbishop Carlo Borromeo, who owned anatomical treatises him- 
self and brought new resources from Rome, and whose own body 
was dissected, with a book published on the autopsy in the year of 
his death.265 Milan continued to be an important center of ana- 
tomical study under Borromeo.266 Borromeo was probably person- 
ally acquainted with the “Catholic anatomist” Bartolomeus Eustachi 
(d. 1574), who promoted dissection as a method for identifying the 
cause of death, wrote treatises on individual organs, and dedicated 
his study of the kidney to Borromeo.267 In his Opuscula anatomica 
(Venice, 1564), Eustachi developed a novel and highly legible system 
of illustrations with measured frames that avoided inserting letters 
on the anatomical illustrations.268 

Hovvever, Rome, the center of anatomical research in the mid-six- 
teenth century, responded vvith increasing hostility to the scientific 
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approach of Vesalius and other Protestant writers, especially after the 
definitive rupture with Protestants at Trent in 1547. A sort of “Catholic 
anatomy” developed in opposition to Protestant publications, even 
while Catholic anatomists contributed new content and visual lan- 
guage.?69 Public dissections in Rome became parareligious rituals, ed- 
ifying spectacles with the anatomist in the role of officiating priest.270 
Artists vvere needed and valued to document dissections and, indeed, 
extensive medical knowledge is necessary to understand Leonardo's 
mature anatomical studies. The topic of artists working in a scientific 
context deserves further study. As yet, there is little evidence that ex- 
tensive study of anatomy by artists through dissection was encouraged 
for artmaking purposes during the Counter-Reformation era. On the 
contrary, at a time when the naturalistic representation of the human 
figure was understood as a response to iconoclasm and charges of 
abuse, ecclesiastics sought more expedient means to educate artists 
whose practices were consequently based on insufficient knowledge of 
geometric optics, proportion, anatomy, and other subjects demanding 
theoretical understanding—the topic to which the discussion now 
turns. 


Art Schools in Post-Tridentine Times 
In the 1560s, the teaching of anatomy took place primarily in the 
workshops and schools of individual artists. In the subsequent de- 
cades, teaching methods that had developed in individual work- 
shops were endorsed (and more directly controlled) by various 
institutional structures—above all, the academies of art that were 
established towards the end of the sixteenth century that had ties 
to the Church of Rome through various religious orders. As is well 
known, the Florentine Accademia del Disegno established by Cosimo 
1 de’ Medici is the prototype for all later institutions. The founding 
members of the Accademia, who formulated statutes to provide for 
the teaching of architecture, perspective, mathematics, and anato- 
my, among other components of “Disegno,” in order to glorify the 
city and its rulers, was originally conceived in 1560 by the Servite 
monk Fra Giovanni Angelo Montorsoli, a sculptor who worked with 
Father Zaccaria Faldossi, prior of the Servite Church of Santissima 
Annunziata, to provide a burial place for arts practitioners and offer 
masses for their souls.?71 After consulting with Vasari, who saw an 
opportunity to revive the moribund Compagnia di San Luca, which 
had also been concerned with the spiritual well-being of artisans, 
the Accademia was initiated at a meeting of leading artists on the 
Feast of the Trinity in 1562 at the convent of ss Annunziata.?7? Its 
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first Luogotenente, Cosimo Ts official intermediary with the art- 
ists, vvas the Benedictine monk Vincenzo Borghini, advisor to 
Cosimo 1, editor of vernacular texts, and director of the Ospedale 
degli Innocenti. In the late 1570s or early 1580s, when the formal 
pedagogy of the academy came under scrutiny during the reign of 
Francesco 1 de’ Medici, Federico Zuccaro composed a letter directed 
to those charged with drafting statutes for the guild concerning the 
reform of instruction in the academy. The two main justifications 
he gave were the formation of the artist and the reform of teaching 
of the arts based on disegno after nature, the antique, and the living 
model.?73 In 1573, when an Accademia del Disegno was established 
in Perugia, it was formed under the protection of the papal gover- 
nor and bishop and was closely modeled on the Florentine institu- 
tion, thanks in part to the leading role played in both cases by the 
Dominican priest and teacher of mathematics Egnatio Danti (who 
was also interested in Leonardo’s treatise on painting and later be- 
came bishop of Alatri) and his brother the sculptor Vincenzo Danti, 
whose treatise on proportion, partly published in 1567, was indebted 
to Michelangelo’s ideas about figures in movement.274 

In Bologna, a similar path to institutionalization took place, but 
in that city, where the university was long famed for its anatomical 
research and publications, several independent schools that taught 
anatomy to artists using a variety of approaches were in existence 
before the formation of the Carracci academy, the Accademia degli 
Incamminati, established in 1582.275 Efforts there and elsewhere to 
reform painting were closely aligned with the views of Archbishop of 
Bologna Gabriele Paleotti, whose response to the Tridentine Decree 
on Images justified the artist’s ability to produce efficacious images 
on theological grounds inflected by contemporary issues.276 In 1602, 
six weeks after Agostino Carracci’s death, his cousin Ludovico went 
to Rome to form an association between the Bolognese Accademia 
and the Roman Accademica di San Luca, in an effort to give his acad- 
emy a more formal institutional status.277 The Accademia di San 
Luca in Rome had been officially recognized in a document dated 
7 March 1593, when the academy was established “for the glory and 
honor of God and all those who practice painting nobly,’ intended as 
a place to “instruct the young and those engaged on the proper road 
and study of painting, who could “paint images in churches and 
elsewhere that inspire piety and devotion as intended by the holy 
fathers who founded them.”278 Cardinal Federico Borromeo was the 
Roman academy’ initial cardinal protector, and its first president 
was Federico Zuccaro (whose reformed understanding of the artist’s 
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role has been discussed above, in Part Two of this chapter), but new 
documents show that by 1563, a cardinal vicar already had some 
authority in the realm of sacred imagery over its precedent organiza- 
tion, the guild known as the Università dei Pittori e Scultori. In fact, 
the only document that has yet been found to explicitly link painters 
and sculptors with the tenets of the Catholic Reformation Church 
at this crucial moment in a long history of attempts to reform the 
arts is a declaration by Domenico Zaga da Siena, presiding over a 
meeting of the guild in Rome on 1 May 1563, in which he admon- 
ished its members on behalf of Cardinal Vicar Monsignor Cesarini 
to paint images of Christ and the Madonna and other saints virtu- 
ously (honeste), “otherwise their works would be thrown out and 
destroyed and their makers would be punished, and everyone should 
be on guard against misfortune.”279 

Emancipation from the guild, in Rome and elsewhere that has 
been studied, went hand in hand with the institutional subordi- 
nation of academies to the jurisdiction of Church authorities. In 
Bologna, the academy was unsuccessful in affiliating itself with 
the Roman academy or the Bologna guild and did not long outlive 
its founders without formal institutional support, and in Rome it- 
self emancipation took sixty-seven years after Zaga’s declaration 
to complete.280 There, as John O’Malley and Peter Lukehart have 
recently explained, the action that Monsignor Cesarini had threat- 
ened in 1563 was actually taken one year later at an institutional 
level against the most venerated, most embattled, and most devout 
artist imaginable, on the same issue of honesta, or moral decorum, 
regarding the representation of nude figures in sacred paintings.?8! 
At a congregatione called in Rome by Pope Pius гу in January 1564, 
just a month after the Decree on Images had been issued at Trent 
citing the three traditional aims of rhetoric—to teach, move, 
and delight—Michelangelo’s Last Judgment was judged to be 
deshonestd in its ornamentation, that is, lacking in decorum, above 
all for its treatment of nude figures that presented the body to 
viewers in indecent poses.?52 The discussion in Rome led to ex- 
purgations of specific offenses in the fresco itself, which involved 
adding draperies to nudes deemed indecorous and reworking the 
heads of two figures (St. Blaise and St. Catherine) in August and 
December 1564.283 

The concept of expurgating parts to save the whole had very re- 
cently been introduced in the revised and more moderate Index 
of Prohibited Books published in 1559. The issues of religious 
decorum in images were cast in terms of style or elocutio, that is, 
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ornamentation suitable to the subject and audience. The options 
were understood as a choice between artistic virtuosity and moral 
virtuousness—just as they were a few years later when Bassi de- 
fended the artist”s right to employ artificial perspective in a religious 
image. In that case as vvell, the issue revolved around the indecent 
poses of sacred figures. As Lukehart puts it, the expurgation of of- 
fending passages in Michelangelo’s painting must have had a chill- 
ing effect on his contemporaries.284 

As the Tridentine directives were gaining visibility during the 
substantial pontificates of Pius v, Gregory xır, Sixtus v, and espe- 
cially Clement vit (Ippolito Aldrobrandini, in office 1592-1605), 
artists were encouraged to pursue the study of anatomy through 
copying the antique and using second-order exemplars, such 
as prints and drawings, especially of crucial details, such as the 
joints of knees and elbows, shoulders, legs, and torsos.285 These 
pedagogical techniques avoided indecent poses and other breaches 
of religious decorum.?86 In Bologna, where the evidence for knowl- 
edge of Leonardo’s ideas on painting is largely indirect but sugges- 
tive, Bartolommeo Passerotti, Denys Calvaert, and Pietro Faccini all 
established schools where anatomy was taught. During the same 
years, the Carracci emulated their teaching practices and devel- 
oped their streamlined systematic approach to the acquisition of 
skills focused on the elements of drawing and studies of live nude 
models, often posed in imitation of sculptures and paintings by 
Michelangelo, Raphael, Correggio, and other masters of the classi- 
cal style. All these modern schools of instruction relied on collec- 
tions of prints, casts, bas-reliefs, torsos, busts, and the live model, 
far more than on the teaching of anatomy by the arduous and time- 
consuming method of dissection.287 


Drawing Manuals and the Reform of Artistic Education 
Out of this environment emerged illustrated drawing manuals, 
the earliest of which to be printed was etched by the Bolognese 
Odoardo Fialetti, Regole per imparar a disegnare a corpi humani, 
a book consisting entirely of illustrations first published in Venice 
in 1608. Marinella Pigozzi, who has studied these manuals, both 
published and unpublished, in relation to Bolognese artistic prac- 
tices, emphasizes their common interest in acquiring a set of skills 
sequentially by breaking down the face and body into elements, 
“exemplars” (this use of the term derives partly from Scholastic 
theology, and there are many analogies to practices of reading and 
memorization) drawing upon longstanding methods for training 
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artists in a workshop setting.288 Along similar lines, Leonardo’s Libro 
di pittura included illustrations of ten types of noses accompanied 
by sketches, in a passage excerpted from the late (lost) manuscript 
Libro A, carta 23, ca. 1508-1510, on how to commit the differences to 
memory. The passage was retained in the abridged text, although 
the images were eliminated and never restored (LdP f. 108v, n. 289/ 
ITAL 1651, Chapter 189). 

There is no doubt that illustrated drawing manuals built on 
the same sequential and repetitive mode of instruction that tra- 
ditionally formed the core of artistic training and that Leonardo 
also updated, but Bolognese practices documented in the Carracci 
academy appear to be among the first on record to incorporate the 
study of the antique and the live model as supplementary means to 
mastering anatomy. A direct antecedent still closely associated with 
anatomical study is Alessandro Allori's's unpublished Dialogo sopra 
l'arte di disegnare le figure, ca. 1565 (MS Palatino, E.B. 16.4, Florence, 
Biblioteca Nazionale).289 Drawings by Agostino Carracci that have 
been well studied also document a process of training memory 
through drawing on paper in the classroom, analogous to Leonardo's 
recommendations to record observations in pocket notebooks.290 
Not that one method excludes the other: Carlo Cesare Malvasia 
records the extensive attention paid by artists associated with the 
Carracci to observations of people during informal gatherings, and 
the same practices, directly associated with Leonardo’s humorous 
and grotesque physiognomic drawings, are amply recorded visually 
and verbally during the same years by Milanese artists associated 
with the Accademia della Val di Blenio.29 

The initial studies of proportion theory and perspective, defined 
as the measured study of the body, of chiaroscuro, color, and their 
effects in various settings indoors and out, which Leonardo had 
considered fundamental to his teaching practice since Paris MS A, 
are not part of this new program for training artists. Study of the 
antique and the live model are. As David Rosand noted in studying 
Venetian drawing manuals in relationship to early efforts there to 
establish academies of art, how-to manuals could be substituted al- 
together for the materials of the workshop and studio, just as plaster 
casts could substitute for antique sculptures, and ecorché models 
and anatomical illustrations could take the place of actual flayed 
cadavers.??? As Pigozzi, Rosand, and others have also emphasized, 
such teaching tools, once they became abstractions twice and three 
times removed from observation and analysis, could have effects 
quite the opposite of those probably intended. Even when they 
were combined with studies from life, without adequate knowledge 
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of anatomy and proportion derived from study of the body in ac- 
tive poses, the results can still be disappointing, as the institutional 
history of artistic training over the longue durée was to demonstrate 
time and again. 

At the moment of their inception, academies of art were at- 
tractive because they offered a mode of education at a time when 
traditional workshop training, as in the case of the Venetian guild 
in Rosands account, was often stretched beyond its tensile strength 
by the demands placed on artists to render plastic figures in spatial 
settings. Both treatises on art and elementary drawing manuals were 
addressed to these needs. There is nothing new about model books 
per se: when Ernst Gombrich studied this body of material in Art 
and Illusion (1960), as part of his larger agument that artists neces- 
sarily depend on schemata to imitate nature (“making and match- 
ing”), he drew attention to their continuity with medieval pattern 
books, and began his discussion of modern pattern books with the 
ones he considered to be earliest, Erhard Schón's Unterweisung der 
Proporzion (Nuremberg, 1538) and Heinrich Vogtherrs Ein fremds 
under wunderbarliches Kunstbiichlin (Strasbourg, 1538), both is- 
sued with simple woodcut illustrations, although Schón's geometric 
analyses of heads and bodies are derived from Dürer. Other pro- 
totypes were also available even earlier for schematic drawings of 
body parts. Similar descriptive fragments of body parts were famil- 
iar to readers of physiognomies, whence these conventions traveled 
to other genres, such as Peter Apian’s very popular Cosmographicus 
Liber (1524), in which a woodcut rendering of a free-floating eye and 
an ear serve as mnemonic devices to associate with topographic 





« 2iitequam quis ipfius Lofmograpbie ftubium aggrediatur /fundas 
mentum inpzimis feu Aftronomie principia que funt circuloza fpbere 
noticis/quibua tota vtitur Lofmograpbia difquirat neceffe eft. Quoo its 
fequentibus gibecuiffime manifeftabitur. i 
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FIGURE 2.29 

Peter Apian, 
Cosmographicus Liber 
(Landshut: Petri Apiani, 
1524), 4r. Woodcut. 
Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota, James 
Ford Bell Library 
(PHOTO COURTESY OF 


THE LIBRARY) 
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FIGURE 2.30 

Attributed to Benozzo 
Gozzoli, drawing of feet after 
the antique. Rotterdam, 
Boymans Museum, 
accession no. 1562v 

(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 


MUSEUM) 





FIGURE 2.31 

Heinrich Vogtherr, 

Ein fremds under 
wunderbarliches 
Kunstbiichlin (Strasbourg, 
1538), figure of feet. 
Woodcut. Los Angeles, Getty 
Research Institute (2772-709) 
(DIGITAL IMAGE 
COURTESY OF THE GETTY”S 


OPEN CONTENT PROGRAM) 
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elements of a landscape (fig. 2.29).29? Gombrich argued that Schon 
and Vogtherr owed their inspiration to Dürer's Dresden Sketchbook 
(ca. 1513), and to Dürer's experiments with the geometric and ste- 
reometrical structure of the human body.?93 Panofsky connected 
Diirer’s interest in proportionality with his trip to Italy and meeting 
with Leonardo; more recently Walter Strauss has shown that Luca 
Pacioli, author of another widely circulated, printed study of propor- 
tion theory associated directly with Leonardo, La Divina proportione 
(Venice, 1509), can be documented as their intermediary if Leonardo 
and Dürer did not meet face to face.295 

Yet the search for sources is often inconclusive and ultimately un- 
satisfying: model books were derivative by design, and they traveled 
and vvere read for many reasons. They vvere easily accessible and 
useful to artists long before the reinvention of the genre based on 
pedagogical practices associated vvith the Carracci. Such dravvings 
were intended to be appropriated and refashioned: a drawing of feet 
seen from various positions, imagined as fragments of ancient sculp- 
ture, attributed to the mid-fifteenth-century workshop of Benozzo 
Gozzoli (ca. 1421-1497) (fig. 2.30), could easily be a copy of one of 
Vogtherr’s plates (fig. 2.31), to which the artist has added consider- 
ation of light and shadow, and imagined veining structure visible be- 
neath the skin, updating and personalizing his possible prototype. 
Plates in La Scuola Perfetta, discussed below, and other publications 
make explicit suggestions visually on how to take the same element, 
whether a copy after the antique or a character observed from life, 
and transform it into several different variations (fig. 2.32 ; and see 
fig. 2.35). As the twenty-nine surviving sheets from the book of draw- 
ings used in Gozzoli’s workshop attest, these copying practices and 
use of model drawings have a long history in Florence, Lombardy, 
and elsewhere.2°6 

Publishers and printing presses issued elementary dravving man- 
uals alongside a vvealth of religious prints, many of them designed 
by the Carracci and their Roman successors. Publishers acted as “au- 
thors” in the sense that they collated images from multiple sources. 
The indirect relationship of the engravings to the artist who initially 
designed the individual sheets (Agostino Carracci, Bartolommeo 
Passerotti)—frequently remarked upon in the specialist literature 
on the Carracci and the history of artistic training—and their sty- 
listically eclectic nature are symptoms or effects of this process.797 

These drawing manuals and individual sheets of varying tech- 
nical quality can be understood more specifically as part of the 
same institutionally driven network to reform artistic training to 
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which Leonardos Libro di pittura in its abridged and later its print- 
ed form also belongs. Not all of these manuals made it into print: 
Pigozzi discusses one of the most elaborate ones that did not, en- 
titled Essemplario della Nobile arte del Disegno (1612) and preserved 
in Bologna, by the painter Francesco Cavazzoni (1559-1612), a stu- 
dent of Bartolomeo Passerotti, for the gentleman Roderico Pepoli 
(to whom the manuscript is dedicated). Essemplario shows studies 
of arms so similar to the unattributed illustration for the Trattato, 
Chapter 234 (fig. 2.33A and B), that there might be a direct link, al- 
though the drawing by Cavazzoni renders the bulging contours ac- 
curately, whereas the Trattato image is not anatomically correct.2°8 
Another striking Bolognese example that was engraved but never 
issued as a book is by Giovanni Luigi Valesio, entitled I primi elemen- 
ti dei disegni, where Valesio identifies himself as a member of the 
Accademia Incamminati (fig. 2.34). These manuals with individual 
authorship enabled Pigozzi to demonstrate the existence of a vast 
network of social and artistic connections. The most famous set 
of printed exemplars ever published, some sheets of which are as- 
sociated with specific drawings and the graphic style of Agostino 
Carracci, others not, was published with the title page La Scuola 
Perfetta per imparare a disegnare tutto il corpo Humano Cavata dallo 
studio e disegni de Caracci, undated. However, this eclectic group 
of images seems never to have been issued as a book; rather, indi- 
vidual pages were gathered and bound, and these survive in various 
versions, none of them complete, that vvere reprinted many times 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries under differ- 
ent titles and paginations (fig. 2.35).299 

The publisher of the original Scuola Perfetta series was Pietro 
Stefanoni (ca. 1557—ca. 1642), an editor and collector working in 
Rome who was also associated with Ulisse Aldrovandi, the great 
Bolognese naturalist and close friend of Paleotti, a distinguished 
associate of the larger Carracci circle who wrote a short treatise on 
painting advocating naturalistic illustration in the sciences (which 
led to a documented exchange with Paleotti about the value of 
the grotesque, while Paleotti was writing his own Discorso).3°° 
Aldrovandi wrote of Stefanoni as an expert on antiquities.30! 
Stefanoni’s workshop in Rome was a meeting place for artists 
and letterati. His will, dated 17 November 1639, named Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini as one of his executors, and he was associated 
directly with Cassiano dal Pozzo’s Museo Cartaceo project as an 
antiquarian during the same period when Dal Pozzo was editing 
Leonardo’s treatise on painting.502 
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FIGURE 2.32 

Studies of Feet [B.60]. 
Scuola perfetta per imparare 
a disegnare tutto il corpo 
humano causata dello studio, 
e disegni de Caracci. Rome? 
1600s? Engraving. One of 

48 leaves, not signed, in a 
nineteenth-century binding. 
This copy is missing the title 
leaf dedicated to “Pietro 
Steffanoni formis.” Los 
Angeles, Getty Research 
Institute (89-B16980) 
(DIGITAL IMAGE 
COURTESY OF THE GETTY”S 


OPEN CONTENT PROGRAM) 
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FIGURE 2.33A 

Francesco Cavazzoni, 
Essemplario della Nobile arte del 
Disegno, 1612, Bologna, Biblioteca 
Comunale dell’Archiginnasio, 

MS B 330, 1612, carta 22. From an 
unpublished drawing manual 
prepared for Roderico Pepoli. 
Bologna, La Biblioteca Comunale 
dell'Archiginnasio, Bgo, p. 22 
(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 


LIBRARY) 


FIGURE 2.33B | 
On compound force [gener- 
ated] by humans, speaking 

first about the arms, engrav- 

ing, for Chapter 234, Trattato 
della pittura di Lionardo da 

Vinci, novamente dato in luce, 

con la vita dell'istesse autore..., 

ed. R. Trichet du Fresne 


(Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651) 
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Giovanni Luigi Valesio, Five Profiles. Engraving, Accession no. 


11895, vol. 82. Bologna, Gabinetto dei disegni e delle stampe della 


Pinacoteca Nazionale, n. 11895 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE LIBRARY) 





FIGURE 2.35 

Attributed to Luca Ciamberlano, after Agostino 
Carracci, Five Female Profiles [B. 12]. Scuola per- 
fetta per imparare a disegnare tutto il corpo humano 
causata dello studio, e disegni de Caracci. Rome? 
1600s? Engraving. One of 48 leaves, not signed. This 
copy is missing the title leaf dedicated to “Pietro 
Steffanoni formis." Los Angeles, Getty Research 
Institute (89-B16980) 

(DIGITAL IMAGE COURTESY OF THE GETTY”S 


OPEN CONTENT PROGRAM) 
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mio signore. 
Humilia seruttore Cuioseppe deRoiri 
D. D.D — 






After Odoardo Fialetti, Ornamental Frame for a Title Page with Nymphs and Bears, from a series of 
twelve friezes. Illustrated Bartsch 44, 3-[1] (56) 


(PHOTO NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART LIBRARY, WASHINGTON, DC) 


At the turn of the seventeenth century, the publishing network 
already involved artists, engravers, pressmen, ecclesiastics, and 
amateurs, including many distinguished members of the repub- 
lic of letters. The only engraver identified with certainty who 
provided images for Stefanoni’s publication of the Scuola Perfetta 
is Luca Ciamberlano, whose sign LC is found on “more than one” 
print.303 Ciamberlano was a prolific engraver originally from 
Urbino who spent forty years in Rome (1599-1640), where he also 
collaborated with Guido Reni, another Bolognese product of the 
Carracci academy, on a series of prints based on the life of St. Filippo 
Neri, founder of the Congregation of the Oratory, associated through 
Cardinal, later Archbishop, Federico Borromeo with the formation 
of academies of art in Rome and Milan. Ciamberlano was also the 
engraver for a set of twelve ornamental friezes designed by Odoardo 
Fialetti, including one plate inscribed to Cassiano dal Pozzo from 
the important Milanese-born Roman publisher Giuseppe de Rossi, 
dated 1628 (fig. 2.36).304 The ornamental motifs bear a general 
family resemblance to the designs for friezes in the 1651 editions of 
the Trattato della pittura. 

A similar set of interconnections with multiple ties to Florence, 
Bologna, and Rome emerges from studying the earliest printed 
drawing manuals published in Venice, the first of which appeared 
in 1608 under the authorship of Fialetti, who had previously (and 
subsequently) worked in Rome but was identified on the title 
page as Bolognese, with a frontispiece consisting of an image of a 
modern art school where artists of all ages study together, from a 
young child bent over his drawing board, to youths drawing from 
fragments of ancient sculpture (or casts), to mature adults work- 
ing on panel paintings (fig. 2.37). The basic components of the 
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FIGURE 2.37 Odoardo Fialetti, frontispiece, // vero modo et ordine Per Disegnar tutte le parti et membra del corpo 


humano (Venice: l'Sadeler, 1608), etching 


(PHOTO NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART LIBRARY, WASHINGTON, DC) 


modern drawing manual were established in this publication, en- 
titled I! vero modo et ordine Per Disegnar tutte le parti et membra 
del corpo humano (Venice: l'Sadeler, 1608), with etched plates that 
are modest from a technical standpoint. The small, horizontally 
oriented book, convenient for holding open while making copies, 
consists of thirty-seven pages illustrating the principal elements 
to be learned from the beginning: the stages of rendering an eye, 
followed by pages of ears, noses, mouths, hands in various ges- 
tures, arms, legs, schematic heads in foreshortened views, torsos, 
and other body parts after ancient statues; physiognomic studies 
of heads according to age, gender, and social type differentiated by 
dress; and finally two etchings of model religious scenes designed 
by the leading Venetian painter Palma Giovane, and a fold-out 
plate with a frieze consisting of pagan gods and putti cavorting 
with dolphins and carrying off vvomen.305 
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Fialettis drawing manual of 1608 was followed by a technically 
and conceptually more sophisticated publication by Giacomo 
Franco, De excellentia et nobilitate delinationis libri duo, which ex- 
panded the same content in the same graduated sequence of study; 
it was published in 161, also with designs by the leading Venetian 
artist Palma il Giovane (1548/1550-1628). Palma’s sole authorship 
was asserted when Franco's book was reissued in 1636 as Regole per 
imparar a designare a corpi. Later editions and many other drawing 
books in numerous editions followed, such as the Oratorian Padre 
Gaspare Colombina’s Discorso Distinto in Quatro Captioli (Padua, 
1621), with engravings by the German printmaker Philipp Esengren, a 
student of Palma Il Giovane, which offered an autodidactic program 
of instruction (still indebted to Fialetti and Palma) under sophis- 
ticated headings reminiscent of available treatises on painting— 
such as Leonardos, then circulating in manuscript—and Giovanni 
Battista Armeninis De’ veri precetti della pittura (Ravenna: Francesco 
Tevaldini, 1586; reiussed in Bologna: Tomaso Pasini Librario, 1587). 
Colombina’s drawing manual with theoretical pretensions is orga- 
nized in a sequence as disegno, pittura, and modi di colorire, and a 
final section announced itself as showing how these elements to- 
gether explain the principal expressions (affetti) according to the art 
of physiognomy.306 

The complicated publishing history of dravving manuals is 
beyond the scope of the present study, but even this brief glimpse 
is enough to raise some important questions: Why were they re- 
invented during the reign of Pope Clement viri? Why multiple 
authorship? Why the consistent range of subject matter? Why so 
many connections between Bologna and Rome? 

The origins of the modern drawing manual can best be under- 
stood as part of a field of cultural production consisting of a wide 
network with multiple agents, in which Federico Zuccaro occu- 
pied an important node from the time he became the founding 
director (principe) of the Roman Accademia di San Luca in 1593 
until his death in 1609.307 In his pamphlet with the ambitious title 
Origine et Progresso dell'Academia del Dissegno, de Pittori, Scultori, 
& Architetti di Roma (Pavia: Bartoli, 1604), Romano Alberti, 
Zuccaro/s administrator and de facto amanuensis, records infor- 
mation unavailable elsewhere about Zuccaro’s teaching practice in 
1593-1594, the initial year of the Accademia’s existence as a teach- 
ing institution. Having already arranged for a heated sala where 
nude models could be studied in the cold winter month of January 
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1594, when a cadaver would have been the least noxious and pre- 
served as long as possible for study, Zuccaro arranged for a dis- 
section so that Accademia members could make drawings of the 
entire sequence from layers of skin to muscles, bones, and veins, 
an anatomy lesson that demonstrated his commitment to master- 
ing the internal structure of the human body the old-fashioned, 
arduous way, through direct observation, in an era when numerous 
illustrated anatomy books, much easier to comprehend than dead 
tissue, were available.308 

Romano Alberti reports that Zuccaro offered beginning students 
a different pedagogical approach, one that vividly brings to mind 
the material soon to be included in drawing manuals based on work- 
shop practices most famously associated with the innovations of the 
Carracci academy. Nonetheless, similar practices are recorded ear- 
lier in unpublished anatomical manuscripts of the mid-sixteenth 
century, already mentioned, by the Florentines Alessandro Allori 
and Benvenuto Cellini, both closely associated with Michelangelo 
and likely known directly to Zuccaro through his earlier involve- 
ment with the Florentine Accademia del Disegno (whose lapsed 
teaching practices he addressed in a letter to the Accademia com- 
mittee of riformati around 1580).3°9 Romano Alberti’s words re- 
garding the “first things” that every giovane desideroso is meant to 
learn provide the telling clue. These are “[t]he Alphabet of Drawing 
(such as it is called), the ABC,” he records Zuccaro as saying, “eyes, 
noses, mouths, ears, heads, hands, feet, arms, legs, bodies, backs, and 
other similar parts, whether of the human body or of animals, and 
figures, equally of the things of architecture, and works of relief in 
vvax, clay, and similar exercises” In PierFrancesco Albertis undated 
engraving showing an idealized Accademia d’ Pitori with students 
of all ages participating, the work goes on in groups, as Leonardo 
and Armenini both advised. A putto pittore shows his teacher a sheet 
of his eye studies, with the drawing teacher (dressed as an artisan) 
pointing to the best one (fig. 2.384 and B). Alberti’s engraving de- 
picts practice and study in accordance with Zuccaro’s curriculum, 
and it has long been proposed that the image celebrates his educa- 
tional program.310 

Following a version of Carracci academy practices (rooted in older 
workshop traditions, as testimony by Cellini, Leonardo, and others 
suggests), Zuccaro similarly meant to instill a sense of inclusiveness 
rather than hierarchical authority: Romano Alberti reports that he 
rewarded the student who mastered these fundamentals best on 
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FIGURE 2.38A fs Alberti, Pep d. Pitori. = "xan Museum, The Elisha VVhittelsey 
Collection, The Elisha VVhittelsey Fund, accession no. 49.92.2 
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FIGURE 2.38B 
Detail of 2.38A: young student shovving his 


dravving of eyes to his teacher 
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any given day with a drawing of his own, presumably an award the 
student would cherish and imitate, an indication that he was on the 
right path to mastery. Reciprocally, Zuccaro kept many drawings by 
his students (three hundred were counted in his possession at the 
time of his death), and other incentives were given away as giovani 
desiderosi made progress, including dravvings, plans, and sculptural 
and architectural models.3!! 


Federico Zuccaro's Opinion of Leonardo's Treatise on 
Painting 
As will become clear below, Zuccaro probably owned one of the sur- 
viving copies of Leonardo's abridged Libro di pittura (ce: Cortona), 
and he is on record criticizing 


the other work which was left in drawings together with 
writings in mirror script, by another man of our profession 
but too cunning, leaving merely mathematical precepts for 
the motion and twisting [torcere] of the human figure, by 
means of perpendicular lines, square and compass: certain- 
ly ingenious things but phantastic, without profit and sub- 
stance.... these mathematical rules should be left to those 
sciences and speculative disciplines as geometry, astrono- 
my, arithmetic and such which by giving proofs, satisfy the 
mind. But we teachers of design [disegno] do not need such 
rules, except those which Nature herself gives us in order to 
imitate her.3!2 


Judging from his description, Zuccaro's object of criticism is 
likely the Codex Huygens, or perhaps its source, if the reference 
to mirror script is to be trusted beyond serving to prove his fa- 
miliarity with Leonardo's autograph writings. The manuscript 
copy of the abridged Libro di pittura that might have belonged to 
Zuccaro (ce: Cortona) has ten chapters excerpted from the same 
source in which these angry remarks appear, his L'idea de' pitto- 
ri, scultori ed architetti (Turin, 1607), published just three years 
after Alberti described Zuccaro's own teaching methods in his 
Origine.?!? In light of these closely aligned dates and procedures, 
it appears more than coincidental that Alberti quotes Zuccaro as 
referring to the "first things" that giovane desideroso must know, 
since that is exactly how Leonardo's Trattato begins, not only in 
the 1651 edition but in the abridged manuscript copy to which 
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Zuccaro’s chapters are appended: “What a youth needs to learn 
first” (Quello che il giovane deve imparare prima). The Leonardo 
text that follows advocates diligence and stipulates the desire to 
learn as necessary for success, but in terms that Zuccaro found 
reprehensible: Leonardo maintains that the giovane first needs 
to understand that perspective “is the measure of all things,” and 
only after learning from one good master should he move on to 
study other masters, step by step, word by word, like the letters on 
the page (Trattato Chapters 1 to 3, of which 1 and 3 are excerpted 
from Paris MS A, ca. 1490-1492). At the Accademia di San Luca, by 
contrast, Zuccaro taught his putti pittori to copy first the elements 
of the human body as if they were letters on the page.?!^ The same 
elements are set forth, as if they were updated, naturalistic ver- 
sions of free-floating diagrammatic rebuses of the kind associ- 
ated with model books, for the mind” eye to absorb according 
to longstanding mnemonic practices. And, likewise, the eye, the 
ear, the mouth, and other elements of the human body appear 
as rebuses transformed into naturalistic renderings in the draw- 
ings by Agostino Carracci on which Fialetti’s etchings were based, 
predecessors to the technically far superior engravings of the 
Scuola perfetta series published in Rome by Stefanoni, who may 
have received the raw materials from Agostino Carracci through 
Ludovico Carracci around 1602, according to Diane DeGrazia’s 
estimate.515 

The section of Zuccaro’s own work appended to the end of ce: 
Cortona begins with elementary questions in line with the grammar- 
school style of his teaching practice: “VVhat is dravving?” (Che cosa € 
disegno?), and proceeds to define painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and history as the main elements that have to be “figured well” (ben 
figurarla) and are similar to one another because they are attributes 
of “disegno interno ed esterno." 

In these ten short chapters, which end with a revised version of 
the Florentine Accademia’s trio of the three arts of disegno (now 
four, with room made for history), Zuccaro condensed his phi- 
losophy of teaching from the first baby steps to the ultimate goal 
when the artist receives his exemplum from God. Citing Thomas 
Aquinas’s Summa Theologiae and St. Augustine, to whom he ac- 
knowledged having been referred by theologians, Zuccaro wrote 
at length about the existence of “ideas” as forms separable from 
matter in the mind of the artisan: we apprehend these forms in the 
way that is appropriate to humans, through the senses. Following 
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Aquinas, in line with the justification of images that resolved the 
Byzantine iconoclastic controversy in the ninth century, Zuccaro 
called the mental image that precedes its material fabrication 
a “quasi-idea” that is analogous to ideas in the mind of God but 
received through the senses by the intellect, which is a tabula 
rasa, like a “spacious, smooth canvas prepared by us painters.” 
Navigating judiciously through ontologically dangerous territory, 
Zuccaro identified disegno with an “agent intellect” that “makes all 
things” and is found in the human soul, which derives its intel- 
lectual light from God himself. In this way the fallible, particular 
intellect of the human individual is enlightened and sustained by 
the mind of God. Although we are only a “small copy of the excel- 
lence of divine art” the human intellective soul by its nature (that 
is, through sense experience) can know “spiritual forms represent- 
ing all things of this world” that come from God; and by virtue of 
this ability, man may be “almost a second God.” Following Aristotle 
through Aquinas, Zuccaro writes about the divine image “im- 
pressed in us” as the concetto of all concetti, the form of all forms. 
Painting distinguished by coloring, shading, lighting, and so on 
gives figures such spirit and vividness that they seem “living and 
true,” appealing intuitively and universally to all beholders: thus, a 
vvell-painted image “increases devotion greatly.”316 

It is important to consider how the discourse in artistic in- 
vention, discussed in Part Tvvo of this chapter as a combination 
of workshop language and humanist ideals of literary imitation 
from Cennini to Leonardo to Vasari, vvas transformed at its vari- 
ous points of reception in the late sixteenth/early seventeenth 
century on the Italian peninsula." Not entirely in agreement 
with Zuccaro, but writing at roughly the same time and in a simi- 
lar vein, the Milanese Lomazzo, who was definitely schooled by 
Leonardo” writings, which he knew firsthand, describes how the 
artist’s greatest challenge is to impart graceful life and movement 
to his figures.318 His words bring the foregoing discussion of re- 
sponse to Leonardo”s understanding of human movement full 
circle. Imparting grazia to one's figures, Lomazzo writes, depends 
on being personally endowed with furor, the quality that artists 
shared with poets, a divine gift that appears to be almost human in 
origin (in other words, not quite): 


knowledge of this movement (moto) ... is considered to be 
the most difficult and is esteemed a divine gift ... which the 
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ancients called the furor of Apollo and the Muses: so it is also 
necessary for the painter, together with the other things re- 
quired of him, to have knowledge and force and to express the 
principal movements almost as if generated out of himself and 
raised by him from a babe.?!? [emphasis added] 


In seventeenth-century Rome, the painter Guido Reni (1575-1642), 
another student of the Carracci associated with a drawing manual, 
was considered “divino” by his contemporaries, and the Christian 
context for discussing the artist's source of inspiration is more 
overt in his biography.32° Writing in 1672, Giovanni Pietro Bellori 
described the relationship between the artist’s acquired skills (his 
arte) and his God-given talent (his genio) in terms similar to those 
used for both Lomazzo and Zuccaro: Guido’s noble genius gave 
him a mind uplifted to beauty and, through the study of the most 
beautiful forms, he amplified his genio to the highest degree.??! 
What is perhaps most striking about this well-documented case 
is the manner in which artists’ biographies articulate connections 
between theological grace and the visual grace of Guido's paint- 
erly style by using the same descriptive language that appears in 
prayers and devotional literature dedicated to the artist's sacred 
paintings.322 

To return to Zuccaro one last time, in the same decade when 
he was director of the Roman Accademia under the institutional 
oversight of Pope Clement vii and a quick succession of reform- 
minded cardinal-padroni—Federico Borromeo, Gabriele Paleotti, 
and Francesco Maria del Monte—Zuccaro was a familiar figure in 
Venice, where he pursued the same pedagogical ideas. He wanted 
to see academies established in all of the major art centers and sup- 
ported institutionally by states and courts, to reverse the decline in 
the art of painting that he and other post-Tridentine reformers di- 
agnosed in those fitful years. David Rosand noted that Zuccaro ad- 
vocated his project to the Venetian Senate and documented it in a 
publication addressed to Principi et Signori Amatori del Dissegno, pit- 
tura, Scultura, et Architettura (Mantua, 1605), which includes a ver- 
sified “Lament of Painting on the Venetian Waves” (Lamento della 
pittura su l'onde Venete), no doubt pitched this way to appeal to the 
literary tastes of his addressees.323 

Rosand, however, depended upon a model of interpretation fo- 
cused on individual biography rather than a field of cultural pro- 
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duction in which agency is distributed among many individuals 
seeking different outcomes, and even material things, such as 
drawing manuals, have agency.??* In explaining the perplexingly 
sudden appearance of drawing manuals based on a theoretical 
approach to workshop practice, Rosand argued that the Venetian 
artists recognized that they had lacked "theory" as defined by the 
Florentine Accademia del Disegno and Vasari (and, it should be 
added, developed by Zuccaro). However, the reason why these el- 
ementary manuals appeared first in Venice may be precisely that 
Zuccaro considered the region to be in "decline." Furthermore, the 
publishing industry in Venice, long known for its independence 
from Rome, was the perfect venue to spread the word— not be- 
cause Venice was a safe haven from censorship but because it was 
an international publishing center: books published in Venice were 
sold on an international market and therefore did not necessar- 
ily reflect Venetian taste, or demonstrate instigation by Venetian 
painters.325 

Such manuals are a far cry from Leonardo’s Ms A and even from 
Melzi’s compilation. Yet the continuities are still recognizable, and 
the nevv mandatory elements for artistic training in an institution- 
al setting were now in place: at its heart, study of the antique as a 
vvay to learn idealized anatomical canons and poses, and the selec- 
tive imitation of nature based on life dravving of canonical poses 
selected from a pantheon of ancient sculpture and modern artists, 
alongside the elements of figurative decorum that Alberti had de- 
scribed in De pictura/Della pittura, the basis for Leonardo" own dis- 
cussions of pose, expression (moti mentali), age, and physiognomy. 
These are the passages that Melzi included in the Libro di pittura, 
that his abridger largely retained, and that were passed on to the 
French Académie royale de peinture et de sculpture and many other 
settings, institutional and noninstitutional, through the printed 
editions, where they were greatly elaborated.326 It was a complex 
legacy indebted partly to Zuccaro’s understanding of artistic train- 
ing consonant with Counter-Reformation directives at the turn of 
the seventeenth century, partly to Melzi's selective compilation of 
Leonardo's teachings a few decades earlier as the tide was turn- 
ing, and partly to Leonardo’s interpretation of the same workshop 
tradition, which he grounded firmly in Augustinian and Aristotelian 
ideas when he defined painting as an investigative science based on 
first principles and experience, so that 
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Whatever there is in the universe by essence, presence, or 
imagination, the painter has it first in his mind and then in 
his hands, which are of such excellence that in an equal time 
they generate a proportioned harmony, as things do in a single 
glance.327 


CHAPTER 3 


Leonardo’s Lost Book on Painting and 
Human Movements 


Matthew Landrus 


In his 1498 manuscript of the Divina proportione, Luca Pacioli 
(ca. 1447-1517) notes that Leonardo had “already with great diligence 
finished a worthy book on painting and human movements.”! This 
book no longer survives, but related notes and drawings in Paris MS 
A and the Royal Library at Windsor do, enabling us to draw connec- 
tions between Leonardo" autograph writings and sixteenth-century 
copies of lost notes and drawings that passed through the studios 
of practicing artists. Francesco Melzi (ca. 1491-ca. 1568/1570) pre- 
served some of Leonardos ideas on movement in his Libro di pit- 
tura di M. Lionardo da Vinci, pittore e scultore fiorentino; his associate 
Carlo Urbino da Crema (1525/1530-1585) preserved a different set of 
those ideas in his 1560-1580 manuscript Regole del disegno (rules of 
design). This latter document is currently in the form of 128 loose 
sheets of approximately 135 x 180 mm, marked primarily with pen 
and ink over black chalk, and tucked between 140 sheets of a mo- 
rocco leather-bound volume entitled the Codex Huygens, located at 
The Morgan Library in New York. Named after Constantin Huygens 
II (1628-1697), the original “boeckje” was unbound, arranged, num- 
bered, and tucked into the leather codex by him ten months after 
he purchased it on 3 March 1690. He wrote to his brother, the fa- 
mous physicist Christiaan, “I accepted here a book in quarto writ- 
ten and drawn by Leonardo da Vinci.... I paid 3 1/2 guineas, but I 
would not sell it for four times as much.” As a record of Milanese 
responses to Leonardo’s legacy in the third quarter of the sixteenth 
century, these Regole contributed to a dialogue among painters, 
sculptors, and architects about the notebooks, diagrams, theo- 
ries, and lessons that were most useful in their professions, their 
studios, and the traditions they wished to follow. Carlo Urbino’s 
Regole provide evidence of the reception of Leonardo’s ideas, there- 
by refining and expanding the discourse on his intended and un- 
intended content for a book “on painting and human movements.’ 
As Claire Farago argues in Parts Two and Three of Chapter Two, 
Urbino’s Regole and the abridged version of Leonardo’s treatise on 
painting were—especially for a Milanese group of visual artists 
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and art theorists around 1560-1580 —among the best remnants of 
Leonardo’s advice for the painter and his studio. 

The present chapter locates Leonardo’s advice in the Codex 
Huygens, among Carlo Urbino’s contributions to rules of design, while 
also examining the significance of this advice for Leonardos lost book 
“on painting and human movements.’ Although this comparison must 
generally exclude associations vvith some of Leonardos other books, 
such as his book titled “On mechanics” (Codex Madrid 1) and his ‘120 
books” on anatomy, it should be recognized that the intended book on 
painting vvas, particularly for Leonardo, necessarily situated vvithin a 
holistic program that included mechanics and anatomy, as vvell as the 


»« 


development, "attitudes," “effects, and "senses" of man, as in the “order 
of the book" referred to in this chapter. Focusing on new evidence of 
similarities between Leonardo's work and the Codex Huygens, the fol- 
lowing discussion addresses the context of approaches by Francesco 
Melzi, his associate Carlo Urbino, and other contemporaries to 
Leonardo's theoretical and practical advice for the visual artist. At 
issue is the extent to which these approaches mark developments in 
the abridgment of Leonardo's notes on painting for the 1651 Trattato 
della pittura. To offer evidence of these developments, a new set of 
comparisons identifies associations on forty-three pages of Urbino's 
Regole with autograph Leonardo drawings and three drawings by 
Francesco Melzi. Urbino's interpretation and representation of those 
notes preserves a portion of Leonardo's book “on painting and human 
movements,” some of which editors included in the 1651 Trattato. 


Carlo Urbino's Regole del disegno 


Moreover, analysis in the present chapter offers new evidence of 
Urbino's access to original or copied portions of Melzi's unabridged 
Libro di pittura. Leonardo's lost book *on painting and human move- 
ments" might have employed not the sparsely illustrated format of 
Melzi's Libro di pittura, but instead the form of Leonardo's treatise 
on mechanics of around 1493, now known as Codex Madrid 1. He 
proudly referred to the latter a number of times as a necessary prepa- 
ratory resource for several disciplines, and Pacioli praised the book 
as "an inestimable work on local motion, percussion, weights and all 
the forces, that is, accidental weights."? It is Leonardo's most attrac- 
tive design for a book, with richly illustrated, precise demonstrations 
that were evidence of his expertise as an engineer, as well as an in- 
novative designer and author (fig. 3.1).^ Thus, his early intentions for 
a formal treatise on painting would doubtless have compared with 
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this polished treatise on mechanics, or his initial pages for a treatise 
on the human body (ca. 1489-1513), or his treatise on light and shade 
(Manuscript C, 1490-1491), or certain portions of Manuscript A 
(ca. 1492), or perhaps his treatise on flight (ca. 1505), with demon- 
strations of the proportional appearances of figures at rest, in mo- 
tion, and in perspective transformations —the kinds of topics found 
in Urbinos Regole del disegno. As a source of rules of design that 
are partially inspired by Leonardo and Dürer, Urbino’s notebook for 
painters is—like Melzi’s book—a font of received wisdom, reflect- 
ing painters’ notebook copying traditions that had the potential to 
preserve the contents of lost notebooks by Leonardo, Mantegna, 
Foppa, Zenale, Bramantino, and others.5 

The manner in which Melzi and Urbino arranged Leonardo’s 
materials is typical of a broad range of sixteenth-century Milanese 
and European art treatises, from Gaurico (1504) to Lomazzo (1584), 
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including midcentury books addressing perspective by Serlio, Ryff, 
Commandino, De Vries, Cousin, Lautensack, Cataneo, Barbaro, 
Jamnitzer, Lencker, and Du Cerceau. Manuscripts on visual art cir- 
culating in and around Milan were at the center of international and 
interdisciplinary discourses on art, from Rome to Leipzig, across a 
range of disciplines, from fencing to horsemanship, anatomy to engi- 
neering. As a group, these sources offer important glimpses into ways 
in which Leonardos ideas were passed on by means other than the 
text that became the 1651 Trattato. For example, Urbino's Regole ex- 
pands on the popular fifteenth-century proportional diagrams and 
studies that include the Vitruvian Man, a subiect that is not devel- 
oped in Melzi’s Libro di pittura. Proportional comparisons between 
Leonardo’s and Urbino’s drawings indicate that Urbino had direct 
access to original drawings by Leonardo, suggesting that Urbino was 
in direct contact with Melzi before 1570, and that both artists may 
have discussed alternate uses of Leonardos art theories and lessons. 
In the ninety-eighth chapter, “measures and proportions of our body; 
of Antonio Maria Venusti’s book on the generation, birth, and “short 
life” of men, Melzis pupil Girolamo Figino quotes almost verbatim 
the bottom paragraph of Leonardos Vitruvian Man drawing, noting 
that “our body” is ten face-lengths tall, or seven feet.” Opting to use 
Leonardos unusually edited version of Vitruvius's On Architecture 3: 
1: 2, Figino avoided the Italo-Byzantine proportions popularized by 
Cennino Cennini (ca. 1360-before 1427) and Leon Battista Alberti 
(1404-1472), which allowed nine face-lengths, or three braccia (arm- 
lengths), for a man of 5' 8 12". Leonardo’s original Vitruvian Man, or 
a lost copy of its text, was also likely available to Urbino, who—like 
Figino—was at least as interested in human proportion theory as in 
actual human proportions, and who chose to expand on Leonardo's 
Vitruvian contribution with proportional and geometric diagrams. 
This tradition developed especially in the early sixteenth century, 
though it extended from Taccola (ca. 1427-1453) to Talpino (ca. 1604), 
including diagrams by Francesco di Giorgio Martini, Buonaccorso 
Ghiberti, Dürer, Cesariano, Tory, Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa, Schôn, 
Firenzuola, and Barbaro.8 Urbino also expanded on Leonardo's as- 
sessments of nonarchitectural human proportions, horse propor- 
tions, perspective theories, and especially artificial transformations 
of the figure on any kind and size of surface without the aid of unnec- 
essary architectural representations around the projected figures.? 
Previous attributions based on watermarks located the origin of 
the Regole in Milan around 1560-1580, noting such plausible con- 
tributors as Bernardino Campi, Aurelio Luini, Girolamo Figino, 
Lomazzo, or Ambrogio Figino, all of whom were close associates of 
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Melzi and Urbino.!° More recently the Regole have been attributed 
to Urbino;!! additional evidence of his authorship, an engraving by 
Gaspare dall’Olio (active in Bologna, Brescia, Venice, ca. 1583-1601), 
includes several perspective studies, identified in the legend as 
“Plate / extracted from the fifth book / of Perspective / of the rules of 
Design / of painter Carlo Urbino,” with the monogram “CA UB .F” 
(perhaps carlo UrBini Fece [he made]).? The engraving could illus- 
trate a two-page spread (345 x 505 mm) that was intended for anoth- 
er edition of the Regole (whose folios are mostly 135 x 180 mm, with 
maximum dimensions 180 x 230 mm). (See Chapter Two, Part Three, 
fig. 2.19.) Two other sheets Urbino likely included with the Regole 
volume are now at the Christ Church Picture Gallery, Oxford: catalog 
numbers 1149 and 1150, which are closely associated with Huygens 
folios 9 and 33, respectively (fig. 3.2). The proportions and size of 
n. 1149, 255 x 383 mm, approximate those of Leonardo’s Vitruvian 
Man, which is 255 x 344 mm—almost double the sizes of n. 1150 
(138 x 184 mm) and the 121 folios of the Regole. 
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FIGURE 3.2 


Carlo Urbino, Three male nudes, 
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juxtaposed for “transformation” with 
explanatory notes and measurements, 
ca. 1560s. Pen and brown ink over black 
chalk. Oxford, Christ Church Picture 
Gallery, n. 150 
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The Christ Church drawings are not numbered in the same manner 
that Huygens numbered the other sheets, which is evidence that they 
were removed from the Regole between 1570 and 1690. It is also evident 
that several sheets in the notebook are now out of order. The com- 
pilation has the character of an artist's notebook for workshop use, 
and was probably never intended as a formal treatise for publication.!8 
Most of the drawings have been precisely prepared for presentation, 
with stylus and compass, though occasional unfinished sketches are 
mixed among them. According to notes at the top of folio növ, the 
Regole consisted of fourteen books. In 1690, Huygens received only 
five books, plus two chapters of the fourteenth book, though there 
is no substantial evidence that the rest of Book 14, as well as Books 
6 through 13, existed. What remains of the Regole are therefore the 
128 sheets of the Codex Huygens, two Christ Church drawings, and 
Gaspare dal'Olio's engraving of a lost composition of figures in the 
fifth book. (See Chapter Two, Part Three, fig. 2.19.) 


Regole, Books 1-3 


The five books of the codex offer illustrations with concise explana- 
tory text at the margins, or tucked next to diagrams, and with title 
pages only for books two, three, and five. There is no title page for the 
work as a whole. Sold to Huygens as a treatise by Leonardo, the man- 
uscript was likely edited by a previous owner who was perhaps mo- 
tivated to exclude references to Urbino.!5 If we accept Constantine 
Huygenss foliation of the five books, the original order of the manu- 
script might have been the following: 


I [Form and structure of the human body] 
Folios 1-4, 7, 9,10 

п “De” Moti Naturale" [Theory of human movements] 
Folios 11-12, 8, 13-30 

ni “Transformation” (paraline projections of the human figure) 
Folios 31-34, 6-5, 35-38 

IV “The fourth book on the universal symmetry of the human 
body and perfect proportions of the body” Folios 39-86 

v “On Perspective |... 
Folios 87-128 


New comparisons between the Codex Huygens and Leonardo's 
work show that Urbino incorporated more of Leonardo's approach 
than previous studies suggest.!6 Most recently, Simona Cremante 
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produced a doctoral dissertation on the Regole, with several chapters 
on its principal approaches and components, followed by the first 
and only complete transcription of the text.!” She associates several 
Leonardo drawings with Urbino’s Regole and with his swordsmen il- 
lustrations for Camillo Agrippa’s Trattato di scientia d'arme (Rome, 
1553); Leonardo's leg myology study on Windsor Royal Library (here- 
after RL) 12623r (ca. 1504) compares rather well with the right leg of 
a lunging swordsman in Agrippa’s treatise. Urbino produced illustra- 
tions for Camillo Agrippa's Trattato di scientia d'arme (Rome, 1553), 
and Agrippa consulted originals or copies of Melzi's Libro di pittura 
and Leonardo's notes.!® Moreover, the fighting men of Leonardo's 
Battle of Anghiari sketch at the Venice Accademia, n. 215, compare 
with the swordsmen illustrations for Agrippa, and with the figural 
representations of powerful movement in Melzis Libro di pittura, 
chapter 278.9 Cremante also compares the hand's rotation on RL 
19005v and 19008v with Melzi's hand movement diagrams in LdP 
chapter 402.?? But this evidence is relatively minimal and mainly 
circumstantial, and its context deserves more attention. Further 
comparisons between Urbino's and Leonardo's pictorial approach- 
es reveal significant connections between the two painters, thanks 
in part to Urbino's proximity to Melzi and other painting theorists 
in and around Milan in the 1560s. In 1940, Panofsky compared the 
Codex Huygens with Leonardo's proportion studies, stating that 
"The fourth part of the Fourth Book (folios 53-86) is the most im- 
portant section of the ‘Codex Huygens’, for, with the exception of 
folio 69, all these drawings are faithful reproductions of originals by 
Leonardo da Vinci"?! Among the thirty-three drawings indicated, 
however, seventeen are not linked directly to a Leonardo drawing, 
and Panofsky identifies them with a note, “original not known" 
Cremante refers to this list but does not suggest identifications for 
the unknown originals.?3 An appendix at the end of the present 
chapter compares Panofsky's list with my own list of Leonardo draw- 
ings that are plausible original sources for the Regole, or for copies 
that Urbino in turn copied for his manuscript. In some cases precise 
proportional comparisons give evidence that Urbino directly cop- 
ied an original, and all of the comparisons identify significant con- 
ceptual similarities between Urbino's interpretation and Leonardo's 
original. This new set of comparisons identifies forty-three pages of 
the Regole del disegno that can be closely associated with autograph 
Leonardo drawings, and three that can be associated with drawings 
attributed to Francesco Melzi. In what follows I compare the Codex 
Huygens and the developing project for Leonardo's treatise on 
painting, with particular attention to the manuscript's preservation 
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of Leonardo's notes, as well as Urbino's interpretation and represen- 
tation of those notes. 

The first book addresses the basic, diagrammatic form of the 
human figure, noting especially its proportions and points of move- 
ment. The first folio—entitled by Urbino “prima figura del disegno"— 
is the most reductive, consisting only of straight lines for the figure, 
circumscribed with two circles, and with a list at the left of its Vitruvian 
proportions of “4 cubits, 6 feet, 8 heads, 10 faces,” etc., and a list on 
the right of all portions of the body that move: neck, vvaist, pelvis, 
knees, ankle, root of the big toe, second joint of the toe, etc. (fig. 3.3). 
Although a stick figure like this does not compare with Leonardo dia- 
grams, it follows his unusual visual formula of the numbered sections 
of a circumscribed man, in the design of the Vitruvian Man diagram 
(fig. 3.4). The Vitruvian transcription Urbino and Leonardo refer to, 
of six feet and eight heads, is visible in each of their drawings as sec- 
tions of the top of the chest to the crown (a foot length, a sixth) and 
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FIGURE 3.3 Carlo Urbino, Perspective demonstration with rays extending from the eye (top right) to half 
and full linear page widths, across a linear diagram of a man inscribed in two circles, ca. 1560s. 
Black chalk, pen and brown ink. Codex Huygens, 1r. New York, The Morgan Library, 2006.14, 
purchased in 1938 
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chin to crown (an eighth). But Leonardo and Urbino found that this 
was disproportionate to a diagram of a man in a circle and a square, 
who would be—if well-proportioned— seven feet tall. Thus, Urbino's 
and Leonardo's corrected diagrams note a section of the top of the 
chest to the hairline that is the proportion of a foot, which is also a 
seventh of the body. (A normal eight-head-length body is proportion- 
ally seven feet tall, but transcriptions of Vitruvius available in the fif- 
teenth century referred to it as six feet tall, albeit proportioned as a 
non-average architectural body of four cubits, eight heads, and ten 
faces.) Urbino started to address this seventh foot-length of the body 
with two arced lines for the first two delineations at the hairline and at 
the base of the pectoral muscles, but he rubbed out the third delinea- 
tion that would have had two arced lines near the navel (e.g., fig. 3.2), 
and thereby avoided a delineation of an eighth proportion of the 
body. Perhaps he recognized that this third delineation would mark 
an unusual proportion in his diagram, whereby the top of the chest 
to the hairline would measure an eight and one-third proportion of 
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the body, rather than the seventh proportion of one foot in Leonardo’s 
Vitruvian diagram. In any event, if we look at Leonardos “Vitruvian 
Man,” the seven-foot delineations on the drawing are not marked in 
ink but are instead incised vvith metal stylus marks that he or a sub- 
sequent individual made with a compass along the figure (fig. 3.4), 
and are not visible to the naked еуе.24 My superimposition of red dots 
and lines on the image locates metal stylus marks 1 observed in per- 
son vvith a raking light. VVhat is significant here is that Urbino used 
Leonardo's diagrammatic form of analysis of an active figure that is 
inscribed and clearly delineated, along vvith descriptive text on one 
page, which is unlike the other Vitruvian diagrammatic approaches by 
Francesco di Giorgio, Dürer, Cesariano, Tory, Heinrich Cornelius 
Agrippa, and Schón. 

Although Urbino's figural proportions in the codex conform to 
the 4, 6, 8, 10 sequence of even natural numbers of Vitruvian archi- 
tectural form, the actual proportions of the figures differ slightly, as 
a means of illustrating the proportional movement of a standard 
human form (which, however, is approximately a foot taller—in ar- 
chitectural/Vitruvian terms—than the typical Italo-Byzantine pro- 
portion of three braccia, or 5' 8 2"). Urbino hereby focuses on the 
link between artifice and universal forms, on practical studio skills 
for painters, sculptors, and architects that follow the universal laws 
of nature, as confirmed by his studies of Leonardo, Dürer, and oth- 
ers. For this reason he produced a kind of microcosm man on folio 
ten (numbered by Huygens), to which he added the Roman numeral 
four at the top. This number appears to refer to the four sections 
of the man, specifying for the reader four conditions or qualities of 
man, in concentric circles that divide the figure into four elements 
along its eight head lengths. The Platonic elements of water (a[c] 
qua), air (aria), and fire (f[u]oco) label the outer three concentric 
circles; the unlabeled central circle is presumably earth. In the 
Vitruvian tradition of artist/engineers, microcosmic men of this kind 
date back to the circumscribed man of Taccola, which is also posi- 
tioned among eight concentric arcs.?5 Valturio's De re militari (1472) 
includes a circular cosmos design in Book n, with an outer ring of 
earth, water, air, and fire.26 Leonardo's Vitruvian Man is, of course, a 
microcosm—Vitruvian temple as man—as is the body of Christ in 
Leonardo's Last Supper. The latter composition, with the perspective 
vanishing point at Christ's right temple, and the sensus communis 
(central sense organ of the brain and seat of the soul) at the center 
of a refectory wall and thereby the metaphysical center of reception 
by and governance of the visual rays, spetie (images), painting, soul 
of Christ, body of the Church, and room.?” In mid-sixteenth-century 
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terms, Urbino’s microcosmic man revives an early diagrammatic 
tradition in manuscripts that posits the ars techinae of the uomini 
pratici (practical men) vvithin the ordered universe that vvas princi- 
pally the academic domain of the studia humanitatis. 

Another example in Regole Book 1 that closely approximates 
Leonardo" approach to figural demonstrations is the skeleton study 
on page two (fig. 3.5). In this case, Urbino provides dorsal, profile, 
and frontal views of a skeleton, with one arm and one leg removed 
from each body. The rear/side/front order and demonstrations com- 
pare with Leonardo's approach to skeletons in Windsor Royal Library 
19012r of around 1510-1511 (fig. 3.6). Another possible precedent for 
Urbino was Vesalius's De humani corporis fabrica (1543), though it 
tends to focus on one skeleton at a time, without descriptive dis- 
cussions. There is a partial similarity with the last three sheets of 
Vesalius's Tabulae anatomicae sex (1538), in which he illustrates fron- 
tal, profile, and dorsal views, each on a different sheet, accompanied 
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proportion studies, ca. 1560s. Pen and 
brown ink over black chalk. Codex 
Huygens, 2r. New York, The Morgan 
Library, 2006.14, purchased in 1938 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE LIBRARY) 
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by descriptive text. But the figures by Leonardo and Urbino are 
relatively simplified and diagrammatic, without Vesalian land- 
scapes, open spaces, or animated postures. Urbino thereby converts 
Leonardos technique for illustrating several views of one figure on 
one page into a study of “true points and effects of the movements,” 
augmenting his skeletons with straight lines for one arm and one leg 
per skeleton.28 

Following the skeletons on folio 2, similarly arranged sets of men 
(folio 3) and women (folio 4) in dorsal, profile, and frontal positions 
are on the next two folios, the latter of the folios entitled by Urbino 
as “quarto figura del Primo libro.” Folios 5-9 are circumscribed men 
at different stages of multiple movements of the torso, arms, and 
legs. Of this group, folio 7 compares most closely with Leonardo’s 
Vitruvian Man, because the figure is framed by a circle, as well as 
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a square, triangle, pentagon, hexagon, and octagon, the last five 
of which are the basic components of Platonic and Archimedean 
polyhedra. In folio 10 triangles construct the icosahedron (water), 
octahedron (air), and tetrahedron (fire). Forms of sacred geometry 
also appealed to alchemists, with whom Urbino was likely familiar, 
including Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa and Paracelsus. Christ Church 
n. 1149 also fits in the last half of Book 1, and connects especially with 
folio 9 (fig. 3.7). In sum, it would seem that the first ten folios were 
gathered into a book either by an earlier editor or by Urbino him- 
self so as to start his notebook with the essential elements of design, 
particularly with regard to the ideal body in movement. He chose for 
the basis of this first book a prototype of Leonardos Vitruvian Man, 
having seen a copy or the original. There is also visual evidence that 
he may have seen anatomical drawings by Leonardo in Francesco 
Melzi's collection, or a copy of RL 190121. 
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FIGURE 3.7 


Carlo Urbino, Proportions of a man, 
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ca. 1560s. Pen and brown ink over black 
chalk. Codex Huygens, or. New York, The 
Morgan Library, 2006.14, purchased in 
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Drawings associated with the second book are easier to identify, 
thanks in part to the title “Secondo” on a number of its pages, along 
with its title page, which states, “Libro Secondo. Regola II del Disegno. 
De’Moti Naturale” (Book 2, Rule 2 of Design. Of Natural Motion).?9 
Among these folios (11-12, 8, 13-30), 19r somewhat resembles the 
seated man in RL 19132r of around 1490, though both figures are in 
common poses, and the illustrative purposes of each figure are quite 
different. Urbino’s reductive motion studies in Book 2 reinvent ear- 
lier approaches to proportion studies by Leonardo and Dürer. 

As Urbino noted for the first figure in the third book, on folio 32r: 
“First figure[:] on the transforming of a perfect [figure] into another 
perfect [figure]. Chap. 13° At issue in this section is a transforma- 
tion of the figural form in a “perfect” manner into a two-dimensional 
form with proportional, paraline projections. Panofsky includes with 
this group folios 5 and 6, just after folio 345?! on the grounds that fo- 
lios 5 and 6 have the title “Secondo” (Book 2) crossed out and they 
form—in Book 3—a direct sequence, in terms of modes of trans- 
fer, with the other schematic figures in Vitruvian circles on folio 34. 
The other likely inclusion in this group is Christ Church n. 1150 (fig. 
3.2), which Bell and Ridolfi associate with the central group of three 
overlapping positions of a man on folio 33r? One could argue that 
the sketchy quality of the text on n. 150 caused someone to exclude 
it from the original manuscript, though several other Regole folios 
are similarly sketchy. For example, the figures on folios 35r and 36v 
are only barely suggested with slight outlines, as if they were to be 
completed at a later date. Leonardo’s abdomen and myology studies 
on Windsor RL 19032r-v might also be compared with similar sub- 
jects and proportions on folio 33r, though the drawing styles differ 
considerably. As a book on the parallel projection of the human fig- 
ure, with minor notes and illustrations on their positions with regard 
to the perspective pyramid, Book 3 offers only a few figure studies 
that are comparable with Leonardo originals. This subject of parallel 
projection appears only briefly in Leonardo’s Manuscript C (1490— 
1491) and Manuscript A (ca. 1492), primarily as a theoretical interest 
rather than a practical subject that required additional demonstra- 
tions. For example, he demonstrates on Manuscript C, 27v, that the 
“eye cannot be the true judge” of perspective distances when looking 
at, for example, the face of a person. The upper portion of that face 
will appear larger than the lower portion, though there are equal line 
segments of the perspective pyramid from a point at the eye to an 
expanded plane of view at the profile of the face. Whereas there are 
three equal triangular perspective segments expanding to the upper 
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pyramid section at the forehead, the central section at the nose, and 
the bottom section at the chin, the upper tvvo sections of the face 
vvill appear to be closer and larger than the lovver portion ofthe face, 
which will appear to be further away and smaller. Leonardo offers 
another demonstration of this optical illusion of collinear line seg- 
ments on Manuscript A, 38v, where he illustrates the method for 
projecting a three-braccia figure on a twelve-braccia wall, so that it 
appears to have a height of twenty-four braccia. This demonstration 
was so important in the mid-sixteenth century that it also survives 
in Francesco Melzi's Libro di pittura, 139v-140r. Leonardo produced 
a second version of this demonstration and illustration, the origi- 
nal for which is lost, and it survives only in Melzi's Libro on 139r-v: 
“make a figure which appears to be forty braccia high in a space of 
twenty braccia, with corresponding members, the figure to stand 
erect on its feet.”33 These two techniques of paraline transforma- 
tions in Leonardo's work are discussed with regard to Book 5, and 
figures 14, 15, and 16, further below. 


Regole, Books 4-5 


An otherwise blank Codex Huygens, 38v states, "Book Four. The 
fourth book on the universal symmetry of the human body and 
on the perfect proportions of the body.”34 This section, which con- 
tains folios 39-86, is the most popular book of the codex because 
it has a section of copies after Leonardo's human and horse pro- 
portions, thanks to Urbino's access to originals or good copies. 
There are five sections to this book: (1) *universal symmetry of the 
human body” 39r-42v; (2) “perfect proportions of the body” that 
are “the proportions after the order of the antique,’ 43r-46v; (3) 
"rule to form different proportions of women with the compass,” 
471—52v; (4) an untitled section on proportions of portions of the 
human body, based principally on Leonardo drawings, 531-69v; and 
(5) an untitled section on proportions of the horse, based principally 
on Leonardo drawings, 70r-86v.?5 

The first section is unusual for the way in which it addresses “uni- 
versal" human proportions at different stages of growth. Systematic 
assessments of the proportions of individuals at different ages were 
not published until the nineteenth century, though there are notable 
minor exceptions, such as Jean Cousin the Younger's Livre de pour- 
traiture of 1595, which includes three proportion studies each of one 
child and one lady, among the proportions of men.%6 Also noteworthy 
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is Urbino's agreement—whether he knew it or not—vvith Leonardo’s 
initial requirements for the “order of the book” on the human body, 
Leonardos first intended treatise, planned as early as 1489: 


On the Order of the Book 

This work should begin with the conception of man, and de- 
scribe the form of the womb, and how the child lives in it, and 
to what stage it resides in it, and in what way it is given life and 
food. Also its grovvth, and vvhat interval there is betvveen one 
stage of grovvth and another, and vvhat it is that pushes it out 
of the body of the mother, and for what reason it sometimes 
comes out of the mother’s belly before due time. 

Then you should describe vvhich parts grovv more than the 
others after the infant is born, and give the measurements of a 
child of one year. 

Then describe the grown man and woman, and their mea- 
surements, and the nature of their constitution, color and 
physiognomy. 

Then describe hovv they are composed of veins, nerves, 
muscles, and bones. This will do at the end of the book. 

Then in four dravvings you vvill depict the four universal 
conditions of man, that is: joy, with different ways of laugh- 
ing, and draw the causes of the laughter, weeping in different 
vvays, vvith their cause, fighting, vvith the different movements 
of killing; flight, fear, ferocity, boldness, murder, and everything 
belonging to such events. 

Then draw labor, with pulling, pushing, carrying, stopping, 
supporting and similar things. 


Attitudes 
Then describe attitudes and movement. 


Effects 
Then perspective through the function of the eye; on hearing, I 
shall speak of music; and describe the other senses. 


Senses 
Then describe the nature of the five senses. 
[RL, 19037v]3” 


All of these requirements are meant to develop the painter’s knowl- 
edge of the human body, its conception, growth, proportions, anat- 
omy, physiology, activities, movements, emotions, etc. Moreover, 
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Urbino’s folios 5-34 examine the mechanics of human movement, 
a requirement Leonardo noted around 1510 on RL 190091, regarding 
the anatomy of the hand: “provide that the book of the elements 
of mechanics, with its practice, comes before the demonstration of 
the movement and force of man and other animals; and by means 
of these you will be able to prove all your propositions.”38 On RL 
19070v, Leonardo states that “the book on ‘Mechanical Science’ pre- 
cedes that ‘On the Utilities!” Thus, even though Urbino's notebook 
is an unfinished manual, its order—starting with figural mechanics 
and ending with perspective (folios 87-128)—partially agrees with 
Leonardo's directions for a book on the human body (on RL 19009r 
and 19037v). In contrast, Melzi avoided illustrated demonstrations 
of figural mechanics and perspective construction in his Libro di pit- 
tura, perhaps because he wanted to impose a higher intellectual and 
theoretical standard so that his book would also appeal to human- 
ist authors on the liberal arts. Cosimo I de” Medici’s founding of the 
first academy of art in 1563, named by Giorgio Vasari the Accademia 
e Compagnia dele Arti del Disegno, led the way for artist-intellectu- 
als in Bologna, Milan, and elsewhere to raise the standards of their 
professions beyond those of the local guilds. Urbino’s notebook also 
responded to this intellectual climate, but it still favored complex 
diagrammatic demonstrations that were useful in the studio. 

The second section (43r-46v) of Book 4 is identified on folio 42v 
as “the proportions after the order of the ancients,”39 and it includes 
male and female figures with formal postures in the so-called an- 
cient style, organized according to the proportions of their heads to 
their bodies. Roman numerals above each figure note the number 
of heads, from six to ten, denoting wide to thin figural proportions. 
There is a similar approach to numbering head-length propor- 
tions in the third section (47r-52v), albeit with a particular inter- 
est in the rule for using a compass to make proportional figures of 
women (“regola per formare diverse proportioni di donne con el 
compass”). The “crossed-arc” compass technique is used to mark 
divisions along the body in black chalk and then in pen. Most obvi- 
ous on folios 49r-51r the crossed arcs are seen as curved Xs where 
a compass was extended from brown dots and corners at the upper 
and lower horizontal edges, into the proportional divisions of the 
figures. This systematic study of the variety of human proportions 
on Book 4 folios 39—52 is an exhaustive science that Leonardo may 
not have attempted with human proportions, but there is among his 
anatomical drawings a relatively parallel fascination with a system- 
atic series of formal demonstrations of the myological and skeletal 
components of the body (figs. 3.7 and 3.8). 
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FIGURE 3.8 

Carlo Urbino, Three female 
figure proportion studies, ca. 
1560s. Pen and brown ink over 
black chalk. Codex Huygens, 
qor. New York, The Morgan 
Library, 2006.14, purchased in 
1938 
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Compared with the rest of Urbino’s notebook, the fourth and fifth 
sections of Book 4 appear to be appendices to an otherwise focused 
study of proportions, movement, and perspective transformations 
of the human body. Because the two sections examine horse pro- 
portions (folios 70-86) as well as those of the human body (folios 
53-69), these last portions of Book 4 interrupt the continuity of 
the manuscripts themes and character. But they are nonetheless 
very important to the purpose of the notebook, as some of the best 
examples of human and horse proportion studies available at the 
time, as evidence of Urbinos direct or indirect access to Leonardo”s 
drawings, and especially as evidence of Urbino’s expertise on some 
of Leonardo’s studio practices. Proportional comparisons made 
using Adobe Photoshop indicate that a number of these drawings 
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are direct tracings of Leonardo originals or of precise copies, and 
in almost all cases the proportions of the copy match those of the 
original (compare figs. 3.9A and 3.9B). 


4. FIGURE 3.9A 
Carlo Urbino, Head profile proportion study, 
ca. 1560s. Pen and brown ink over black chalk. 
Codex Huygens, sar. New York, The Morgan 
Library, 2006.14, purchased in 1938 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE LIBRARY) 


FIGURE 3.9B 
Leonardo da Vinci, Head profile proportion 
study, ca. 1490. Pen and brown ink, and wash, 
over stylus incisions and black chalk; with 
horses and horsemen, ca. 1504, in red chalk. 
N. 236r. Venice, Gallerie dell’Accademia, 

de Gabinetto dei disegni e stampe 


də? (PHOTO COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM) 
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Folio 53r is a horizontally flipped version of the drawing and 

text on RL 12607r. One result of this reversal is that Urbino’s copy 
of the text naturally reads from left to right. He or a previous copy- 
ist also straightened the nose and lips, apparently unimpressed with 
Leonardo” interpretation of grotesque facial features that were oth- 
erwise copied extensively in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries. Proportional and measurement lines on the pectoral region of 
RL 12607r also match marks on Regole, 67r. 
Folio sar is a direct tracing of Venice Accademia drawing number 
236r, or of a precise copy of that Leonardo drawing. Urbino includes 
a clear transcription (written left to right) of Leonardo’s descriptive 
text (written as usual from right to left). 

A number of drawings compare conceptually with folio 54v 
(fig. 3.10). The most noteworthy analogue by Leonardo is the red 
chalk study on RL12605r. His anatomical exploded view of the human 
cranium on Weimar Schlossmuseum KK 6287 is a similar concept. 
A much better comparison, however, is with Dürers elevation and 
plan of the head on Dresden Codex, 91v.4° His proportion studies 
influenced a number of Urbino's drawings. All of these approaches 
also compare with horizontal sections of heads with marked points 
of intersection in Piero della Francesca's De prospectiva pingendi. 
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FIGURE 3.10 Carlo Urbino, Head proportion studies, ca. 1560s. Pen and brown ink over black chalk. 


Codex Huygens, 54v. New York, The Morgan Library, 2006.14, purchased in 1938 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE LIBRARY) 
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Folios 551, 56r, 57r, and 58r are direct approaches to RL 19130r and RL 
19136—19139r, as Panofsky first confirmed.# Although the relatively 
simple heads, torsos, arms, and legs are not direct tracings of the 
originals, they are proportionally similar, and their descriptive texts 
are appropriately transcribed. In each case, Urbino selects one or 
two examples from Leonardo's lists, copying the examples in an or- 
derly and neat format into the notebook. 

There are no direct sources for folio 59r, but there are a number 
of similar approaches, such as a noteworthy example of the fist with 
extended thumb on RL 19131r. Additional analogues are RL 19134r, 
19136r, and 12613r. Folio 59r also echoes Leonardo’s demonstrations 
of the skeletal hand on RL 190097, the folio on which he states that 
his book on mechanics should precede book sections on human and 
animal movement and force. RL 19131r and 19134r also appear to be 
sources for Regole, 6or and 61r. 

It would appear that Regole, 62r copies an original Leonardo 
drawing and lengthy description that are now lost (fig. 3.11). The clos- 
est surviving comparison is a red chalk foot on RL 12635r. A detailed 
study and description of proportions of the foot on Urbino’s folio 63r 
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also has no direct source, though there are similar foot proportion 
studies at the tops of RL 19133v and 19136v-19139v. These last draw- 
ings of the proportions of feet, arms, legs, and torsos also appear to 
be the sources for Regole, 64r, 65r, 66r, and 68r. All of these drawings 
have the same proportions. 

The stylized proportion figure on folio 69r is unlike Leonardo's 
dravvings, with one exception: it has the same proportional divisions 
as his Vitruvian Man, and it has angular divisions that compare vvith 
folio 531, the first folio of this section of Book 4. Angular divisions 
of the chest and head on RL 12607r are shown with the figure fac- 
ing forward in Urbinos folio 69r. Thus, the fourth section of Book 4, 
from 53r to 69r, begins and ends with geometric divisions of pro- 
portions of men that compare with the proportions and divisions 
of the Vitruvian Man, the “universal” example with which Urbino 
preferred to demonstrate human movements. 

The fifth and final section of Book 4 examines horse proportions, 
on folios 70r-86v. Most likely, for his Sforza equestrian monument 
commission in 1489-1493 Leonardo produced a larger set of horse 
proportion studies than the dozens that survive today, primarily at 
the Windsor Castle Royal Library. Many of the surviving studies are 
not marked with proportional divisions, though they are related to 
proportion studies that focus on specific portions and characteris- 
tics of horses. Thus, it is possible that horse proportion studies on 
folios 70-86 are direct copies of lost originals by Leonardo, or that 
these folios are proportional assessments of a combination of horse 
studies that included Leonardos dravvings. In any event, there are 
a number of possible connections between Urbino’s drawings and 
Leonardos originals, only samples of which are noted here. 

For proportional illustrations of the overhead, rear, and front 
views of a horse on folios zor, zır, 72r, 79r, and Sır, Urbino may have 
considered an overhead vievv like that in Turin Biblioteca Reale 
15579 D.C.; the front views on RL 12290r, 12300v, 123031, and 123211; 
and the rear views on RL 123031, 123141, 123171, and 12324r. Of this 
group, however, only RL 12290r and 12300v have proportionally 
marked divisions. There are much greater similarities between the 
leg proportion studies on Urbino's folios zar, 76r, 771, 78r, and Sor, 
and Leonardo drawings on RL 122931, 12293V, 122941, 123021, 12304V, 
123191, and 12320r, and Turin 15580 (figs. 3.12 and 3.13). Two related 
drawings, RL 12299r and 123331, are attributed to Francesco Melzi, 
who apparently had a similar interest in the drawings. Proportion 
studies of the horse heads on Urbino's folio 75r copy meticulously 
studies on Leonardo's Ms A, 62v. Urbino's copy compares so closely 
with the original as to suggest that he had direct access to MS A, 
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FIGURE 3.12 Leonardo da Vinci, Two horse head proportion studies, with two 
demonstrations of compound pulley systems, ca. 1490-1492. Pen and brown 
ink (heads), and red chalk (pulleys). Manuscript A, 62v. Paris, Institut de France 


(PHOTO ORMN-GRAND PALAIS/ART RESOURCE NY) 


wo ‘A FIGURE 3.13 


Carlo Urbino, Four horse head proportion 


studies, ca. 1560s. Pen and brown ink over 
black chalk. Codex Huygens, 75r. New York, 
The Morgan Library, 2006.14, purchased 

| in1938 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE LIBRARY) 
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with which Melzi drafted part of the Libro di pittura. Melzi's Libro 
was therefore likely an additional influence on the Regole del dis- 
egno. The final set of horse proportion studies in book four, 821, Sar, 
84r, 85r, and 86r, assess divisions of the profile of a horse and com- 
pare closely with Leonardo" RL 12319r and 12318r, and Musée Bonnat 
drawing inv. AI 1326. 

The final book of the Regole—Book 5—is an extensive study of 
principles of axonometric and perspective projections, on folios 87— 
128. Fundamental to Leonardo's theories of vision, space, motion, 
force, and sound was a pyramidal law that was essentially a modi- 
fied perspective pyramid, obeying neat proportional rules of expan- 
sion or diminution. He applied perspective theory proportionally 
to numerous problems, and yet there is no surviving perspective 
treatise by him. Urbino’s approach to perspective responds essen- 
tially to Dürer's theories. One interesting analogue by Leonardo, 
however, is the diagram for the projection of a figure onto a large 
architectural space, in MS A, 38v (figs. 3.14 and 3.15). As I noted above 
with regard to Book 3, Melzi includes this diagram and statement 
on Codex Urbinas, 139v-140r, immediately after a similar section on 
folio 139r-v, with a similar diagram (fig. 3.16) and demonstration for 
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FIGURE 3.14 Leonardo da Vinci, Diagram of visual rays associated with foreshortening a figure onto the curved 
vault of a ceiling, ca. 1490-1492. Manuscript A, 38v. Paris, Institut de France 


(PHOTO ÖRMN-GRAND PALAIS/ART RESOURCE NY) 
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yu FIGURE 3.15 (LEFT) 
Carlo Urbino, Diagram of visual rays 
associated with foreshortening a figure onto 
the curved vault of a ceiling, ca.1560s. Black 
chalk, pen and brown ink over black chalk. 
Codex Huygens, nor. New York, The Morgan 
Library, 2006.14, purchased in 1938 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE LIBRARY) 
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FIGURE 3.16 (BELOW) 
Francesco Melzi after Leonardo da Vinci, 


Two diagrams of visual rays associated with 
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reproducing a foreshortened figure on a wall so that it appears to be 
twice the height of the wall.4? These demonstrations compare with 
Urbino's rule on folio nor of Book s, for the expansion of a figure 
onto a surface that is two or more times the surface size. 

A book on perspective at the end of a volume on the rules of de- 
sign would have agreed with Leonardo’s requirements for a book on 
the human body. Although his complete project was to be a book on 
human agency and the human condition, it was also for an audience 
of painters, to assist with investigative and inventive strategies. His 
expansion of anatomical studies in 1510 resulted in a planned altera- 
tion to the order of his research and writing projects, with a note 
on RL 19009r that the book on mechanics should precede “the dem- 
onstration of the movement and force of man and other animals.” 
Leonardo’s lost “book on painting and human movements” would 
have been part of this series, between the book on mechanics and a 
book on the body. Portions of these books survive as Codex Madrid 
I and as “120 books” on anatomy (RL 19070v, ca. 1510). What fits be- 
tween them would be a combination of surviving texts on painting 
and human movements, a significant subset of which survive in the 
Codex Huygens. In this manner, Carlo Urbino’s Regole del disegno 
contributes to the Libro di pittura of his associate, Francesco Melzi, 
as both texts were central to the reception of Leonardo in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. The Regole comment on this network 
of exchange of Leonardo’s work among artist/intellectuals, and pre- 
serve a lost portion of his intended treatise program. 


Appendix 


Codex Huygens folios compared with drawings by Leonardo and 
associates 





CH Panofsky сн, Ох Landrus Dates 





2r RL 19012T 1510-1511 
7Y V 228r 1490 

9r v 228r 1490 

Ox V 228r 1490 
1149r 

10r V 228r 1490 

19r RL 19132r 1490 


33r RL 191321? 1490 
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CH Panofsky cH, Ox Landrus Dates 
Ox RL 1913217 1490 
1150T 
53  RL12607 53r RL 12607r 1487 
54 Venice, n. 236r 54r v 236r 1490 
54V RL 126051? Weimar 1490-1492 
KK 6287 
55 RL19132r 55r RL 19130r-v 1490 
56 RL19130r 56r RL 19130r-v 1490 
57  RL19136-19139r 57r RL 19136-391, 12613r 1490 
58  RL19136-19139r 58r RL 19136-39r 1490 
59 “original not known” sor RL 191341, 190097; 1490 
191311; 36r, 12613r 
60 RL19131r Gor RL 19131r 1490, 1510 
61 “original not knovvn”  61r RL 19131r 1490 
62 “original not knovvn” 62r RL 126351, Copyist 1490 
126351? 
63 “original notknown” 63r RL 19139V? 33v 1493-1494 
64  RL19136-19139v-ds 64r RL 19136-39v right; 1490 
33V 
65  RL19136-19139v-sin 65r RL 19136-39v left; 1490 
33v 
66  RL19136-19139v-sin 66r RL 19136-39v left; 1490 
33V 
бу “original not known” öyr RL 12607r 1490 
68 RL19136-19139r 68r RL 19136-39r 1490 
69r V 228r 1490 
70 “original not known" 1490 
71 “originalnotknown”  7ir Turin 15579 D.C. 
72  "originalnotknown" 72r RL 122901, 300V, 1490 
3031 321r 
73  "originalnotknown" 73r RL 123031, 3141, 1478, 1480, 
3175 324r 1490, 1517 
74 RL12298F 74Y RL 122931, 937, 94, 1478, 1480, 
?o4v, Turin 155801, 1490, 1517 
Melzi? 122991, 302r 
75 MSH[sic]f62v;RL 75r MS A 62V, RL 12286r 1490-1491 
12286r 
76 RL12293r 76r RL 122941, 93V, 94r 1490, 1492, 
(ca. 1490-1491) 1508 
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CH Panofsky сн, Ох Landrus Dates 
77 RL12294r TTY RL 12294r, Turin 1490—1491 
(1490-1491) 15580r, Melzi? 
122991, 12298r 
78 RL12319r 78r RL 1231097, Turin 1490-1491, 
(ca. 1490-1491) 15580r 1510-1520 
79  "originalnot known" 79r RL 123031, 00, 14, 1490-1491 
17,21, 24 
8o “original not known” Sor RL 12316v, 313r, 20, 1478, 1480, 
33, 33 - Melzi? Turin 1490, 1518 
15582D.C. 
81 “original not known” Sir RL 123031, 14, 17, 24 1478, 1480, 
1490, 1518 
82 “original not known” 82r RL 123197, 18r, 1478, 1480, 
Bonnat AI 1326 1490, 1518 
83 “original not known” Sar RL 12319r, 18r, 1480, 1490 
Bonnat Ат 1326 
84 “original not knovvn” 84r RL 123197, 18r, 1480, 1490 
Bonnat AI 1326 
85 “original not known” 85r RL 123109}, 18г, 1480, 1490 
Bonnat Ат 1326, 
Verrocchio? 
86 “original not known” Sör RL 12319r, Bonnat 1480, 1490 
AI_1326 
1107 MSA 38v 1490 
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CHAPTER 4 


On the Origins of the Trattato and the 
Earliest Reception of the Libro di pittura 


Claire Farago 


The abridged version of Melzi’s Libro di pittura circulated in manu- 
script for about eighty years before the first printed edition appeared 
in 1651. The interpretive thrust of this chapter is not biographical, 
despite the important role that biography plays in the argument. 
Instead it pursues a different kind of historical reconstruction, one 
that attempts to recover the initial concrete circumstances in which 
Francesco Melzi’s Libro di pittura circulated, in the lived experience 
of those named and anonymous agents in the historical record. They 
inhabited a vvorld very different from the one in vvhich Leonardo 
wrote about the science of painting. Their world is the subject of this 
chapter. A greatly abridged version of Melzi's text was made near the 
time of his death, which is known only approximately as occurring 
around 1570.! An editor whose identity has never been established 
and whose name is unlikely ever to be recovered abridged Melzi's 
text, cutting it down considerably in ways that will be discussed 
below. The editor's original manuscript does not survive. The place 
of origin and purpose of the abridgment are also unknown. On the 
other hand, copies of this abridged text are recorded in circulation 
since 1582, date of the earliest dated copy known today, h: Belt 35. 
Other copies, originating in Florence as this one does, may even be 
slightly earlier—Belt 35 is a copy of fm2: Gaddi, or another man- 
uscript of the same group.? The fmz: Gaddi is datable to the early 
15708, and it, or a close copy, was the main source for the version that 
led directly to the printed edition of 1651.5 

These historical links are very important, but in a field of schol- 
arship strongly oriented toward recovering the identity of the art- 
ist or patron as "producer" of a work of art, the most fundamental 
questions have not even been asked, let alone pursued, presumably 
because the editor's name is unrecoverable. Yet the anonymous edi- 
tor of this text was its "producer" in a highly significant way and, 
his individual identity aside, his actions are embedded in the text 
he produced. A profile is recoverable from these traces of his in- 
tentions, this chapter argues. Furthermore, from the nearly fifty 
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pre-publication copies that are known today, it is established be- 
yond doubt that all of the abridged copies are derived from the same 
lost prototype.* 

Asked differently, the fundamental question of who made the 
abridgment becomes, for what purpose was the abridgment made? 
This inquiry leads to the question of its initial reception, for that is 
the only surviving evidence there is. There is now a consensus that 
the abridged version of Melzi’s text was intended for pedagogical 
purposes, since Leonardo’s lofty arguments for painting as an inves- 
tigative science and for the painter as someone with great imagina- 
tion and analytical ability have been greatly reduced in the abridged 
version, while his practical advice on painting and representation 
has been retained.5 Early interest in Leonardos discussion of paint- 
ing is recorded in Florence from the late 1560s, and the existence 
of so many early copies there fits this profile. If Melzi’s text was 
abridged to serve as a handbook of sorts for training painters associ- 
ated with the court of Cosimo 1 de’ Medici, there might have been 
publication plans. However, they left no traces in the material re- 
cord, with the possible exception of f6: Concini, which appears to 
be a copy prepared for a printer or possibly a patron with a printed 
edition in mind, datable as early as 1568.6 

Now more is directly known of a biographical nature, as Anna 
Sconza discusses in this volume, tying early interest in Leonardo’s 
abridged Libro di pittura to the letterati associated with the 
Accademia Fiorentina and with the Accademia del Disegno around 
the time of its founding in 1563. However, fundamental questions re- 
main. The other side of the historical inquiry into the abridged text 
is how and why Melzis original version ended up in the library of 
the duke of Urbino, where it is first recorded in 1631. From the cop- 
ies known today, it also appears that the abridged version circulated 
widely, the longer version probably not at all.” Why? What are the 
connections between the abridged and the unabridged text? 

The subject of this chapter is the uncharted interface between 
these two texts. This line of inquiry raises methodological problems, 
since very little survives about the initial reception of Melzi's efforts. 
At some point the prototype of the abridged text was made directly 
from the original of the Libro di pittura in the Codex Urbinas 1270— 
or from an intermediate version, such as a fair copy produced for 
a printer’s use. However, no such copy survives. Thus, it may never 
be possible to establish whether the corrections within the Codex 
Urbinas 1270 were directly related to the abridgment process or 
not. The possibility that the two editorial campaigns are related has 
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never been discussed in the scholarship—again, owing primarily to 
lack of names—yet this also deserves to be explored. And again, a 
different kind of methodology is needed, one that makes use of the 
evidence that survives rather than speculating on the implications 
of evidence that does not. I argue here that Church reform in post- 
Tridentine Italy provides the best context for understanding what 
happened—how the second, abridged text came to be, and hov the 
first, unabridged text vvas received in its first documented location 
in Urbino. 


VVhen Did the Abridgment Take Place? 


Although the editor who abridged the Libro di pittura to two fifths 
of its original length might have been working in Florence, the 
textual evidence demonstrates a lack of contact between the ear- 
liest Florentine manuscripts and Melzis full-length version.5 This 
lack of positive evidence for the presence of the Codex Urbinas in 
Florence suggests that the initial editorial work actually took place 
elsewhere, perhaps in or near Milan, where Melzi himself lived. 
Yet no supporting documentation has emerged, so the question 
of whether late sixteenth-century readers had access to the longer 
version remains moot. Probably it was not available, since there 
are other ways to explain those readers’ knowledge of arguments 
in defense of painting preserved only in the first part of the Codex 
Urbinas 1270. All of the texts that have been cited to date to prove 
that Melzi’s unabridged text was in Florence can be accounted for 
by the abridged version, a known presence there.? That Leonardo’s 
ideas on the unrivaled nobility of painting were known indirectly is 
suggested by epitomes of the main arguments as early as Francesco 
Lancilotti's Tractato di pictura (1509) and in Baldassare Castiglione's 
widely influential Tl Libro del Cortegiano (1528), which repeats sev- 
eral of Leonardo’s unprecedented formulations almost verbatim.! 
Since Castiglione served Duke Ludovico Sforza in Milan from 1496 
to 1499, it is conceivable that he actually heard or read the argu- 
ments from Leonardo himself! In any case, by the mid-sixteenth 
century, arguments in defense of painting, some apparently invent- 
ed by Leonardo, were current in Rome, Florence, and elsewhere.!2 
Whatever their affinities to Leonardo’s richly conceived passages col- 
lected in the Libro di pittura, so many lines of transmission are possi- 
ble that it is not necessarily the case that the Codex Urbinas 1270 was 
known directly. 
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FIGURE 4.1 

Francesco Melzi, Libro di 
pittura, 191, showing canceled 
passage. Pen and brown ink 
on paper. Codex Urbinas 1270, 
Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica 
(PHOTO COUTESY OF THE 


LIBRARY) 


FARAGO 
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The scholarship to date has implicitly maintained that Melzi’s com- 
pilation and unsuccessful publication efforts predate the effects of 
the Catholic Reformation on the printing industry, evident by the 
1550s and 1560s, even earlier than the creation of the Congregation 
of the Index in Rome in 1571.3 In this volume, Carlo Vecce dates 
Melzi’s compilation efforts to the 1540s, primarily on the bases of 
Melzi’s handwriting and the grammatical changes introduced by the 
anonymous corrector who worked directly on the Codex Urbinas.^ 
Yet other scenarios are possible given this textual evidence. Melzi 
formed his handwriting style in a manner most consistent with the 
15308, but the editor (V3) who made grammatical corrections betrays 
preferences datable to the mid-sixteenth century.!5 Thus, why not 
imagine that this manuscript was still being prepared for publica- 
tion during the 1550s or 1560s, a period of mounting concern with 
moral values loosely associated with Church reform in Venice, Milan, 
Florence, Rome, and elsewhere? As current scholarship on the print- 
ing industry and its political context emphasizes, censorship during 
this period should be understood as an uneven process emerging 
gradually and unsteadily in the half-century when the Roman in- 
dexes were drawn up, imposed, and successively abandoned.16 
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FIGURE 4.2 Conrad Gesner, Bibliotecha instituta et collecta (Tiguri: Christophorus Froschovertus, 1583), 450, 


canceled page from personal copy of Antonio Possevino. Call n. I.5.E.I.g. Bologna, Biblioteca 
Comunale dell’Archiginnasio 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE LIBRARY) 


Nowadays historians stress the continuities and blurring of distinc- 
tions between the correction of texts and actual censorship, one driv- 
en by the public sector, that is, by entrepreneurship, and the other 
the product of institutional action initiated by the Church of Rome 
or another governing body like the Venetian Senate. Censorship of 
an author's work is only one facet of the interactions among books, 
knowledge, and a diverse readership. 

In one case (f. 19r), a passage in the first part of the Codex Urbinas 
1270 comparing the unresolvability of disputes over the existence 
of God to the indisputability of results of mathematical arguments 
was canceled with a firm stroke of the pen. Anomalies can be an 
invaluable aid in historical reconstruction." Comparisons with 
other mid-sixteenth-century texts corroborate the hypothesis that 
the manuscript passed through the hands of a “corrector” (figs. 4.1 
and 4.2)? Internal evidence suggests that previously unidentified 
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FIGURE 4.3 

Francesco Melzi, Libro di pit- 
tura, 34v, showing catchword 
"Pecunia" in the margin. Pen 
and brown ink on paper. 
Codex Urbinas 1270, Vatican, 
Biblioteca Apostolica 
(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 


LIBRARY) 


FARAGO 
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hands might have been involved. The cancellation of this passage— 
presumably for its offense to religion (and it is difficult to explain the 
cancellation in any other vvay)—vvas accomplished using a pen with 
a narrower ductus than that used by V3, the aggressive corrector of 
grammar. Other cancellation lines in the manuscript may or may not 
be by the same hand; even if it is an outside possibility that more 
than one set of hands was involved, the graphic evidence is difficult 
to judge.!9 On folio 34v, what appears to be a keyword, “Pecunia,” has 
been lettered in the margin in script different in style from anything 
else in the manuscript (fig. 4.3).20 As the unknowns pile up, it is pos- 
sible to imagine that as many as five hands left traces in the man- 
uscript and that even more were involved in a process that never 
resulted in a publication. 

Furthermore, V2, the anonymous editor of north Italian origin 
whose presence has been recognized since Heinrich Ludwig’s German 
critical edition of 1882, who added references to autograph sources 
and made suggestions for revising titles, did not necessarily work di- 
rectly with Melzi, as is generally assumed today?! This person might 
have had access to both Melzi's manuscript and Leonardo" autograph 
notes after Melzis death, or after he lost the ability to work on the 
project owing to his age or health, about which nothing is known.?2 

Vecce suggests that Melzi sought publication when he saw that 
other treatises on the arts vvere being published around midcentury, 
or perhaps after Vasari paid him a visit around 1568, approximately 
two years before his death.23 Possibly the manuscript was returned 
to Melzi at this time during the correcting phase, vvhich appears 
to be incomplete.?* Melzi’s compilation was still somewhat unfin- 
ished at his death, lacking a fevv illustrations and containing empty 
and partly filled pages vvhere additional passages excerpted from 
Leonardo’s many notebooks could have been added.25 What are the 
implications of the unfinished nature of Melzis text? Is it not fea- 
sible that the manuseript left his hands under circumstances other 
than his own submission of it to a publisher? —perhaps at his death, 
or possibly against his will before he felt ready to publish it?26 Or per- 
haps Melzi intended to self-publish his text. The latter seems more 
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likely, Vecce agues, when one considers his artistic background and 
ingenious premeditated design of the manuscript, which functions 
in such a way that it could be rendered directly into printed form, 
its organization remaining intact while the codex was dismembered 
during the production process.?" Editors of that period often worked 
independently of publishing houses and could be hired directly by 
authors; in fact, editors who worked exclusively for a single publish- 
ing house vvere the exception rather than the norm during the six- 
teenth century. 

For all these reasons, the manuscript might have been some- 
where else besides Melzi's study when the editor who originally 
abridged it did his work. In reworked form, Leonardo’s ideas about 
the povver of images did see the light of day, for nearly fifty prepub- 
lication manuscript copies of the abridged treatise are knovvn today. 
Imagine hovv many others did not survive. At the time, there vvas 
no equivalent treatise on hovv to render the atmospheric effects 
of light, shadovv, and color, nor one that came even remotely close 
to Leonardo’s nuanced understanding of anatomy, human expres- 
sion, and figure composition. The big picture to keep in mind is not 
simply that Leonardo's writings were retrofitted to serve the newly 
emerging purview of institutionalized religion. In the larger scheme 
of things, what the fragmentary evidence reveals about the earliest 
reception of Leonardo” book on painting is that the intersections of 
art, religion, and science in the post-Tridentine era were fluid and 
distinctly unmodern. As it happens, there is considerable evidence 
to explore these intersections concretely because what later became 
known as the Codex Urbinas 1270 was in the possession of the last 
duke of Urbino upon his death in 1631. 


The Duke of Urbino and His Library 


Melzi's manuscript first appears in the historical record in the in- 
ventory made in Casteldurante upon the death of Duke Francesco 
Maria rı della Rovere (1549-1631), the last duke of Urbino (fig. 4.4).28 
A second inventory made a year later in Urbino (30 September 
1632) confirms that Melzi's original entered into the possession 
of Pope Urban VII, who inherited the duchy of Urbino as a papal 
state when the duke died.?9 Quite apart from these circumstances, 
Urban viii (the Florentine Maffeo Barberini) supported efforts 
to publish Leonardo’s treatise on painting. The basic facts are well 
known and discussed in the Historical Introduction in this volume. 
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FIGURE 4.4 Inventory of Duke Francesco Maria 11 della Rovere, 6 June 1631. Urbania, Ducal 
Palace Library, Archivio Notarile, Rog. Giovanni Basileschi, 354, vol. 12, gör, detail 


(PHOTO CLAIRE FARAGO) 


Cassiano dal Pozzo, secretary of the pope's nephew and minister of 
culture Cardinal Francesco Barberini, appears to have begun col- 
lecting material for a publication by the early 16gos.30 Several years 
before the death of Urban vit! in 1644, Cassiano's well-advanced pub- 
lication project, with new figurative illustrations by Nicolas Poussin, 
was handed to representatives of the French crown associated with 
Poussin who had been part of Dal Pozzo’s circle in Rome, and they 
finally succeeded in publishing the treatise in Paris in 1651. 

Less well known is the fact that Cardinal Taddeo Barberini, an- 
other nephew of Urban vint, was personally involved in getting the 
duchy of Urbino manuscript collection to the Vatican. He was partic- 
ularly interested in recovering the manuscripts from Casteldurante, 
but there is no evidence that he was after Melzi's original.*! The sur- 
viving evidence shows that Dal Pozzo had access only to manuscripts 
of the abridged version, vvhile the longer version vvas packed in one 
of fourteen boxes that remained in the Urbino ducal library from 
1632 until 1657, when Pope Alexander vii finally had them trans- 
ported to his library at the Vatican.?? There, Melzi's manuscript lay 
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unnoticed until its rediscovery in 1797, when it acquired its current 
binding and catalog designation of Codex Urbinas Vaticanus Latinus 
1270.33 When he was working on the project to publish Leonardo's 
treatise, Cassiano based his work on extensive comparisons of cop- 
ies of the abridged version supplemented by additional writings 
excerpted from Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts still in Milan. If 
these supplements had been published, they would have in effect 
restored substantial portions of the material that was eliminated 
when Melzi’s manuscript was abridged by an anonymous editor ap- 
proximately fifty to sixty years earlier. Apparently neither Cassiano 
dal Pozzo nor anyone else involved with the project was aware that 
Melzi’s original full-length manuscript was close at hand throughout 
this process.54 

How Melzi’s manuscript came into the possession of the last duke 
of Urbino has been the subject of longstanding speculation, related 
to the vexing question of whether it passed through Florence. Both 
debates have been equally inconclusive.35 Scholarship has focused 
on a loosely connected network of artists and letterati: editors, writ- 
ers, patrons of artists, advisors to patrons, and even a mathematician 
with ties to Florence and Urbino, Guidobaldo del Monte (1545-1607). 
Guidobaldo wrote on perspective and shadow projection, subjects 
of great artistic interest, and may have engaged the Urbino artist 
Federico Barocci to illustrate one of his treatises, although there is 
no direct evidence that he did.?6 Barocci has long been suspected of 
having studied a version of Leonardo’s treatise. And Barocci s patron 
was Duke Francesco Maria 11, who presented Barocci’s paintings as 
gifts both to other heads of state and to influential friends and asso- 
ciates who appreciated Barocci’s optical naturalism in keeping with 
emerging reformed styles of sacred painting.37 Reasons proposed for 
the manuscripts presence in the duchy of Urbino by 1631 range from 
Barocci’s own interest in Leonardo’s ideas on light and shadow, im- 
plicit in his work, to a desire to safeguard the text from suppression 
by the Holy Office. 

However, since the 1995 publication of the current critical edition 
of Melzis text, new information has appeared about the della Rovere 
library that deserves to be taken into account. The duke is the earli- 
est recorded owner of the Libro di pittura after Melzi. Why would 
he have wanted to read and own Leonardos writings on painting? 
The answer, in brief, is that the duke had both a well-documented 
interest in art and an extreme interest in the latest trends in natu- 
ral philosophy, which he followed through active collecting of both 
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printed books and manuscripts. He also contributed to financing the 
publication of illustrated scientific works, notably the multi-volume 
natural encyclopedia by Ulisse Aldrovandi.38 Having spent three 
formative years of his youth at the court of Philip 11 of Spain (by 
whom he was handsomely pensioned for his service at the Battle 
of Lepanto??), Francesco Maria 11 apparently modeled himself as 
a philosopher-prince after the devout Philip, who furnished the 
Escorial as a center for Catholic Reformation studies, acquiring a 
vast international library and endowing the Escorial with one of the 
largest collections of relics and reliquaries in all of Christendom.^? 
The duke, similarly pious, emulated his protector by building a 
modern library of 13,600 printed books, perhaps the first of its kind 
in all of Europe, and soon celebrated as one of the most harmoni- 
ous, well-researched, and significant. In particular, the duke col- 
lected the latest scientific literature, theology (including the works 
of controversial theologians, such as Tommaso Campanella), and 
history.4? According to Alfredo Serrai, who has studied the inven- 
tories at Casteldurante, the collection provides evidence of the 
“rapport between science and metaphysics” from the 1570s to the 
1630s.43 We learn from the duke's diary and correspondence that 
he discussed his reading with individuals who received stipends as 
his readers of philosophy.*4 These included Cesare Benedetti, bishop 
of Pesaro, under whose guidance the duke read lives of the saints, 
the entire philosophical corpus of Aristotle, and the Bible in two 
campaigns totaling nearly seven years. 

The duke’s combination of scientific and religious interests em- 
phasizes the need for caution in attributing narrow-minded attitudes 
to Counter-Reformation Catholics. Zygmunt Wazbinski proposed 
that the dukes library offered a safe haven for books and manu- 
scripts threatened by the Holy Office.# In one instance it did—the 
duke sought to keep the unexpurgated version of Castigliones Il 
Cortegiano safe from correctors (even though Castiglione's son ap- 
proved of the proposed emendations)^9—but primary documents 
regarding the duke's library and associated activities paint a more 
complex picture. The friendships and alliances the Duke maintained 
are documented in a voluminous body of daily correspondence.*” 
Francesco Maria 11 was both pious and conforming; he received 
the Holy Office’s permission to own the texts he collected so avidly. 
Indeed, the libraries of the highly educated well-born were often 
protected from the Index of Prohibited Books.48 And the duke's li- 
brary of printed books was eventually annexed in its entirety by Pope 
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Alexander vit: in 1666, this library, including many titles acquired 
when they were on the Index, was sent to Rome to form the core of 
the Biblioteca Alessandrina at La Sapienza.*9 Ironically, that library 
was highly regarded as an intellectual tool for study and research by 
the same authorities responsible for the prohibition of such texts to 
a general readership. 

The dukes book-collecting practices have been depicted in the 
Leonardo literature as if he were passively guided by his advisors, 
such as Cardinal Francesco Maria del Monte. Despite his well- 
documented interest in art and particularly his patronage of Federico 
Barocci, who has long been suspected of having studied a version of 
Leonardo’s treatise, the duke’s own interest in Leonardo’s ideas on 
painting has not yet been considered a possible factor in account- 
ing for the presence of Melzi's compilation in his library. The evi- 
dence now available about his library, however, makes it clear that 
he actively sought out specific texts, as will become clear in the fol- 
lowing discussion. To better understand how (and perhaps why) the 
Libro di pittura ended up in his Casteldurante library, we must ana- 
lyze his book-collecting activities in further detail, including what is 
now known about the organization of his library and the location of 
Melzi's original manuscript in it. 

Casteldurante had been the duke's principal residence since 
around 1600. There he reunited his collections of books, assembled 
through an acquisition program already active in the early 1580s, 
into a purpose-built library constructed between 1607 and 1609 that 
was adjacent to the ducal palace.50 At the time of his death, the 
Leonardo manuscript was among the works in the duke's vast collec- 
tion of printed volumes in Casteldurante rather than with the bulk 
of his manuscript collection, which remained in Urbino. In the last 
period of his life at Casteldurante, the duke often borrowed codices 
from his manuscript library in Urbino and also used manuscripts to 
fill perceived gaps in his collection of printed books.5 We may never 
get any closer to understanding why the duke kept Leonardos trea- 
tise on painting close at hand in Casteldurante. Was it intended to 
complement that library’s strong holdings in experimental science 
and natural philosophy? Or did the duke just borrow it temporarily 
from its intended location in his library of manuscripts in Urbino, 
which was still an active site of collecting for him? 

Whatever the reason, the item “Leonardo Vinci della pittura” 
was first documented among fourteen boxes of manuscripts to be 
shipped from Casteldurante to Urbino posthumously on the dukes 
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orders, where they were to join the famous Montefeltro library of 
manuscripts.?? The printed books were to remain in Casteldurante 
under the care of the Chierici minori.53 This reform-minded order, 
formed in 1588, had received the duke’s permission to establish its 
house in Pesaro, where in 1611 it inaugurated the first church ever 
dedicated to San Carlo Borromeo.** After 1607, the Chierici minori 
also established themselves in Casteldurante and became the center 
of Francesco Maria 11’s world.55 


The Duke’s Ties with the Caracciolini 


The last duke of Urbino was both a deeply devout man and a keen 
follower of scientific publications—a highly educated person whose 
life did not conform to simplistic modern conceptions of Catholic 
Reformation religiosity. The Brothers Caracciolini, as the friars minor 
were also known after their Spanish/Neapolitan founder, were de- 
voted to a life of contemplation and regular penitence, administer- 
ing continuous sacraments and sermons. In the final decades of his 
life, the duke spent a large part of his time with the Caracciolini in 
Casteldurante at their Church of the Crucifix, consigned to the order 
by the duke, who frequently assisted with the services or followed 
them from his adjoining room overlooking the nave of the church, 
where he also read and meditated.56 He entrusted the education 
of his only son to the Neapolitan director of the Caracciolini, Juan 
[Giovanni] de Guevara (in office 1627-1641), a relative of a celebrated 
Minor Observant advisor to the Spanish Habsburg court of Charles v 
who had authored a manual on the moral formation of princes that 
also served as a model for Francesco Maria 11 himself.57 

In Casteldurante, the duke discussed with the Caracciolini both 
sacred scripture and the most innovative and controversial research 
in natural philosophy, as well as the veneration of the “reliquie mod- 
erne” of Saints Carlo Borromeo and Filippo Neri.58 Indicating the 
orders interest in modern science, from 1626 to 1632, the Chierici 
Minoris spiritual director, Giovanni di Guevara, corresponded with 
Galileo.59 The duke also constructed a Holy Sepulchre in his garden 
in Casteldurante that was reminiscent of the Sacro Monte tableaux 
that Carlo Borromeo himself favored for his personal devotions.®° In 
a request that was considered unusual at the time, the duke insisted 
on being buried next to his beloved Caracciolini companion Father 
Paolo Masio.f! 
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The Dukes Library as a Setting for the Libro di pittura 


The inventories and catalogs of the duke’s libraries in Urbino and 
Casteldurante provide astonishing historical records for the time 
in that they record the contents of his library holdings topographi- 
cally, including the exact identification and placement of books 
on the shelves. Although the Casteldurante inventory of the “nevv 
library” is not as precise and detailed as the one for the “old li- 
brary” in Urbino, the books in Casteldurante were arranged along 
the same general lines. The system of organization is partly based 
on the model of Konrad Gessner. In fact, the duke owned Gessner’s 
Biblioteca Universalis in an edition of 1545 without the frontispiece— 
suggesting that the book had circumvented the Index of Prohibited 
Books (Gessner being a banned author even though his system for 
organizing knowledge had been the basis for Antonio Possevino's 
Catholic Reformation system ).9? 

It is worth noting that the inventory of manuscripts in 
Casteldurante at the duke's death locates Leonardo's treatise not 
among works dealing with art, as we might reasonably expect, 
but among works of philosophy, literature, and theology. Granted, 
the inventory was probably made after manuscripts were culled 
from the duke's shelves and study rooms so that they could be re- 
turned to Urbino, according to the terms of the will. Nonetheless, 
the circumstantial evidence is suggestive: listed next to Leonardo's 
work on painting in the inventory are three works dealing with the 
Council of Trent, including an unpublished history of the Council 
by Antonio Milledoni as the adjacent item, and a volume described 
as "Declarations by Cardinals at the Council of Trent" just five items 
away? Other books nearby include two dealing with religious 
ceremonies, Aristotle's Ethics, another book containing the works 
of Aristotle, Albertus Magnus on Aristotle's Politics, Alfonso the 
Tuscan on the studies of good princes, Petrarch's Carmina, a com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes, other works of history and medicine, and 
even a book on falconry. So a caveat is in order: while one might be 
tempted to suggest that the duke's precious original of Leonardo's 
Libro di pittura was physically located alongside texts dealing 
with the institutional reform of the Church of Rome, this infer- 
ence may exaggerate the sense of order that can be reconstructed 
from an inventory made as the manuscripts were packed for ship- 
ment to Urbino. What is perhaps the most salient point to bear in 
mind regarding the earliest known location of Leonardo's treatise 
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after it left Melzi's hands is that its owner and his closest religious 
associates read modern experimental science as a way to deepen 
religious understanding. 


Who Wanted to Publish the Treatise on Painting? 


Vasari reports that when he met Francesco Melzi (around 1567/1568), 
the gracious old gentleman cherished Leonardo’s writings as if 
they were relics,6” At the time when the abridgment was made, 
some prominent members of the Church of Rome were signifi- 
cantly changing their attitude toward the freedom of artists to use 
their imaginations.® Is this change evident in the two versions of 
the treatise on painting, one compiled by Melzi and scrupulously 
faithful to his sources in Leonardo’s autograph notes, and the other 
abridged into slightly over a third of its original length? What rela- 
tionship might there be between the long and short versions of the 
text in light of Catholic Reformation ideas about sacred painting? 
The treatise had a lot in common with efforts to reform painting by 
emphasizing the optical effects of light, shadow, and color at the ex- 
pense of other kinds of pictorial embellishments. Might differences 
between the two versions be enough to suggest who would have 
been interested in creating and possibly publishing a much shorter 
and subdued version of Leonardo's Libro di pittura? 

Is it conceivable that the editor or editors who abridged Melzi’s 
compilation may have been artists, particularly those gathered 
around Gianpaolo Lomazzo and the Accademia della Val di Blenio 
that he founded in1560? Melzihad ties to some of them, and Lomazzo 
certainly had access to writings and drawings left by Leonardo in 
Milan.66 Some of the member artists imitated Leonardo’s work, pro- 
ducing comic grotteschi as well as painting in a style of optical natu- 
ralism that the treatise on painting describes at great length.57 

But the political identity of the Accademia ran directly counter to 
the apparent agenda of the abridgment. Lomazzo’s academy derived 
its name from a valley cutting through the Alps from Lombardy to 
Switzerland, a region then belonging to Milan that was widely known 
for its Protestant sympathies and religious unrest. Lomazzo and his 
fellow academicians gave themselves nicknames in mock identifica- 
tion with porters who carried heavy goods (wine in particular) from 
the region of unrest, and they published satirical images and verse 
in their own version of the Swiss dialect spoken there, placing them- 
selves under the protection of Bacchus. None of this arcane frivolity 
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would have been even slightly amusing to the Milanese ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities. One of the Accademia’s members, Aurelio Luini, was 
prevented by Borromeo from working, even though another acade- 
mician was a member of the Borromeo family, and another family 
member appears to have been directly involved in theater produc- 
tions of a kind the archbishop tried to regulate.9? The abridged text 
either tones down or deletes entire passages on the freedom of the 
artist to invent; it seems unlikely that this material would have been 
omitted by anyone belonging to or sympathetic to the Accademia 
della Val di Blenio.9? 

The abridged version came into existence just as Archbishop 
Carlo Borromeo undertook his intensive measures for reforming 
the arts in Milan. The young Borromeo arrived in Milan in 1565, ap- 
pointed by his uncle Pope Pius rv, on whose orders he had helped to 
pass the famous Decree on Images adopted at the Council of Trent's 
last session in 1563 and confirmed the next year. The contents and 
wording of the decree itself had been forged by French theologians 
responding to iconoclastic violence, and these words came to be in- 
terpreted according to local circumstances, as the need to deal with 
Protestant unrest in the Province of Milan suggests.70 

Heightened treatment of light, shadow, and color in the service 
of the narrative, as Leonardo advocated, fits very well with the 
Tridentine Decree on Images, particularly in the form articulated in 
Milan by Carlo Borromeo—especially after passages extolling the 
ingenuity of the artist were dampened and in some cases removed 
in the abridged version. Borromeo was widely regarded as a model 
post-Tridentine reformer, throughout his life a selfless minister to the 
poor and sick. In addition to publishing his own treatise on reform- 
ing the arts, a manual on church building and decoration entitled 
Instructiones fabricae et supellectilis ecclesiasticae, published in 1577 
(among the earliest responses to the Tridentine Decree on Images), 
Borromeo actively managed the reform of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, the theater, religious drama and liturgy, the educational system, 
and commissions of sacred images in his vast Milanese diocese."! 

Fortunately, evidence survives to shed light on Borromeo's per- 
sonal use of sacred images as affective instruments of devotion. 
Borromeo's public and personal devotion to Christ's Passion took 
many forms, from processing Milan's sacred relic of the holy nail to 
seek relief from the prolonged outbreak of the plague in 1576-1577, 
to undertaking pilgrimages on foot to venerate the shroud of Turin, 
to following the Exercises of Ignatius Loyola with a Jesuit guide, to 
living an increasingly severe penitential life that ended with private 
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meditations on the mysteries of the Passion at the Franciscan sanc- 
tuary of the Sacro Monte in Varallo outside Milan.?? 

Established in the late fifteenth century as a pilgrimage site in im- 
itation of Christian Jerusalem, Varallo reached its high point of de- 
velopment under Borromeo, who created a network of Sacri Monti 
in Lombardy on this Franciscan model. It encouraged patrons to 
participate emotionally in the recreation of the Passion cycle, expe- 
riencing the events personally in a landscape setting constructed to 
actual scale so that the act of walking from event to event was itself 
a verisimilar, even literal, experience.73 One of the most frequently 
quoted testimonies of Varallo’s efficacy is a letter written in 1507 by 
the humanist Girolamo Morone, the court of Milan’s ambassador to 
the French king Louis x11, describing his experience as profoundly 
moving and pious, thanks to the “simplicity of this enterprise, this 
structure with no art, and the native [ingenuus] site, all of which sur- 
passes antiquity.”74 


What Does It Mean for Art to Be “Artless”? 


What could it mean for tableaux using clothed, polychromed sculp- 
ture, including actual hair, beards, clothing, candles, and furniture 
displayed in cramped three-dimensional settings against painted 
backdrops, to be considered artless? Borromeo's biographer Carlo 
Bascapè, whose Life was published just six years after the archbishop's 
death, gives a concrete sense of how Borromeo personally and inti- 
mately interpreted the Council of Trent's mandate to set salutary ex- 
amples “before the eyes of the faithful” so that they might be “excited 
to adore and love God, and to cultivate piety:75 Of the thirty-some 
chapels along paths leading from the entrance gate to the church of 
the Virgin, Borromeos favorite sanctuary for practicing monastic spir- 
ituality during his final retreat was the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
where the pilgrim was encouraged to approach and touch the dead 
Christ, weep and contemplate the crown of thorns and nails held by 
a pair of angels, and, on turning to leave, view a painting of the resur- 
rected Christ. At this point, the pilgrim was confronted by a statue of 
the Magdalene kneeling and weeping in what art historian William 
Hood characterizes as a calculated moment of dramatic irony because 
the worshiper has the experience of being the very first eyewitness to 
the central mystery of the Christian faith.” We learn from Bascapè 
that Borromeo devoted himself to written meditations by day, and by 
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night visited the chapels illustrating the themes of his reading, walk- 
ing by the light of a lamp whose flickering intensity would unite him 
to the image, enveloped by darkness.77 

Franciscan use of facsimile and simulacra for devotional pur- 
poses is recorded since the thirteenth century, and Varallo vvas not 
Borromeo’s invention, but visual artifice clearly was very important 
in heightening his experience of prayer. The Sacro Monte simulated 
scenes share with paintings many features, such as the heightened 
treatment of light, dark, and color, that had both symbolic value 
and a perceptual function. These elements move the soul through 
contemplation of the external image to internal “imaginative vi- 
sion” and toward salvation. That, at least, is the conventional neo- 
Aristotelian explanation that ecclesiastic writers from Thomas 
Aquinas to Archbishop Gabriele Paleotti of Bologna adapted to 
their own purposes.” The artifice organizes the worshiper; that is, 
the formal elements of the painted image determine the subject's 
affective response and help to constitute his or her social world. 
The viewer's individual experience is never saturated, because new 
visual discoveries and associations are always possible. In fact, the 
openness of the signifying process keeps the beholder engaged.?9 
Setting limits to the signifying process occupied Paleotti and other 
ecclesiastics engaged with the redirection of artistic license to the 
forms of artifice that Leonardo's treatise advocates, especially in its 
abridged form. 


The Manuscript Evidence in Historical Context 


It is relatively easy to imagine why a set of instructions on how to 
obtain naturalistic effects that heighten the beholder's perception 
of sacred scenes and images would be of interest to someone with 
Borromeo's understanding of private devotion as a visually and cor- 
poreally phenomenal experience. But how would someone with 
Borromeo's views have received Leonardo's writings on painting 
conceived as a natural science? Did Borromeo, like Morone, imag- 
ine art to be most perfect when it is "artless"? Leonardo extolled the 
naturalistic effects that well-informed and skilled painters could 
achieve, but he also praised the painter's ability to deceive viewers 
with the feigned semblance of nature. Was the anonymous abridg- 
er intentionally recasting Leonardo's tongue-in-cheek sophistry 
into a text suitable for the reform of pictorial artifice mandated by 
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the Council of Trent? And, if so, what can the abridged version of 
Leonardo’s literary legacy tell us about the agency attributed to the 
artist and his sacred paintings? 

Leonardo’s emphasis on achieving beautiful effects in rendering 
light, shadow, and color would certainly give his sacred images the 
kinds of qualities that Borromeo sought in his own devotional prac- 
tice, where he ostensibly remained focused on the representation 
rather than on the artist’s virtuosity. If Leonardo’s recorded views 
on painting agree generally with longstanding Christian use of sa- 
cred images, what might an editor who held Borromeo's specifically 
Catholic Reformation views on directing the worshiper to the sacred 
narrative select from Melzi's compilation? A systematic comparison 
of Melzi's text with the published version, unchanged in its funda- 
mental contents and structure from the initial abridgment circulat- 
ing in second-generation copies by the early 1570s, shows that the 
editor eliminated most discussions of the artist’s ingegno while re- 
taining references to the artist’s diligence.®° The abridged text elimi- 
nated five sections out of eight in all, including the first, theoretical 
section with its distinct echoes of Byzantine justifications of images 
and ekphrastic writings, as well as four other sections of the remain- 
ing seven. It also eliminated most negative comments throughout 
the manuscript, including all content referring negatively to reli- 
gious authority.8! 

There are only a few passages that mention religious topics, but 
all were eliminated except for one that mentions the consecrated 
Host (ITAL 1651, Chapter 219).?? One passage that might have found 
its place in the first, theoretical section of the parent manuscript was 
eliminated, along with the other two passages that discuss the “orna- 
ments of nature,” a frequent topic in the eliminated first section.83 
From Melzi’s compilation on drapery, the editor chose only about 
half of the text, eliminating a short discussion of how to represent 
nudes in thin garments and a longer discussion about depicting peo- 
ple in fancy dress, passages that might have been perceived as advo- 
cating indecorous or frivolous embellishments.84 Given the timing 
of the editorial work, completed before 1582, it is worth remember- 
ing that the Council of Trent’s Decree on Images specified that “all 
lasciviousness” should be avoided, and images should not be “paint- 
ed and adorned with a seductive charm."55 The subcategories that 
Melzi invented caused considerable shuffling of Leonardos ideas. 
The editor who abridged Melzi’s compilation eliminated passages 
referring to the parts of painting, a choice understandable perhaps 
in the context of the Codex Urbinas. When the editor there [V3] 
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tried to add his own subheadings of “a, b, c,” and so forth, they only 
made the text more confusing,56 This is because whenever this edi- 
tor [V3] tried to follow through on Leonardo’s own categories, such 
as the two principal parts of painting, he was faced with structural 
inconsistencies—one time, Leonardo would write that painting has 
three principal parts, the next time that it has two different ones, 
and so on. Gathering passages by topic (as Melzi [Vi] had) exacer- 
bated this effect. 

The abridger who came after V3 also eliminated technically com- 
plex sections dealing with the refraction of light in water and the 
gradations of light in the air at the end of section three, choices that 
help to explain why the entire section (Part Five) on light and shad- 
ow, with its even more involved descriptions, was not included. The 
exclusion of this difficult material, which would have challenged 
contemporary painters and which went well beyond the material on 
light and shadow that was included in the abridged version, suggests 
a reform attitude ordered to expediency, as appears to be the case 
regarding limited support for artists’ anatomical studies in the same 
period, discussed in Chapter Two of this volume.57 

One of the most curious, and perhaps most telling, emendations 
is this editor's elimination of references to animals. Eight such refer- 
ences were cut, some of which refer to “animals” only in the sense 
of “living creatures.” The overall effect on the text is minor, but it is 
important as a clue to the unidentified editor’s recoverable inten- 
tions. In one case, the editor excised just the one word “animali” in 
a passage he otherwise included in its entirety.88 An outstanding ex- 
ception is a passage accompanied by a sketch of a horse, perhaps 
retained for the noble status accorded to horses or the beauty of the 
illustration in the source manuscript, the Codex Urbinas.89 

The likely reason for eliminating references to animals around 
1570 follows directly from the Council of Trent's Decree on Images, 
which specified that nothing extraneous to the biblical narrative 
should be included in a sacred work of art. Types of artifice that 
artists included for their ability to delight and amaze viewers came 
under pressure in the latter part of the sixteenth century when the 
age-old European contrast between the fictions of the human imagi- 
nation and the mysteries of divine revelation were newly scrutinized 
by Catholic Reformation writers.9° Borromeos critical remarks on 
the representation of animals need to be understood in this context 
as part of a larger discussion of the role of pictorial artifice in sa- 
cred art.?! (As Chapter 2 points out, his prescriptions for reforming 
the sacred spaces of churches did not extend to secular contexts— 
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grotteschi, mascaroni, and related kinds of fantasie associated with 
the inventiveness of artists and nature alike continued to flourish in 
the private villa culture of Milanese aristocracy.) In 1576 Borromeo 
issued a new rule that reinforced the proscription against the kind 
of artistic embellishment long associated with grotteschi and ca- 
pricci, by specifically forbidding animal figures unless they were 
based on biblical or hagiographic themes.?? In his interpretation of 
the Tridentine decree published the following year (1577), Borromeo 
elaborated on its terms, specifying that “no beasts of burden, dogs, 
fish, or other animals [can be] shown in a church or sacred place 
unless the iconography of sacred history and church custom neces- 
sitates otherwise.” That he was thinking about these figures as grot- 
teschi is clear from his specification that the prohibition includes the 
borders of images, which cannot portray “grotesque human heads, 
such as are commonly called mascaroni, nor small birds, nor the sea, 
or green pastures, nor other things of this kind which are designed 
for pleasures sake, for delightful vievvs and decoration. Only if they 
agree with the sacred story that is represented."93 

Borromeo, like other ecclesiastical vvriters, such as Paleotti, with 
whom he was closely associated, did not think such elements be- 
longed in sacred paintings because they distract the vievver from 
engaging emotionally vvith the seriptural content of the sacred 
image. Leonardo, on the other hand, wrote about the painter's un- 
surpassed ability to render naturalistic details, calling them “or- 
naments of nature,” a term derived from literary theory, and also 
borrovving from formal optics. His specific understanding of “orna- 
ment” can be more precisely recovered from his defense of the art of 
painting, that is, the passages collected in the first “book” of Melzi’s 
compilation eliminated from the abridged text, where Leonardo ar- 
gued that painting is a science based on formal optics. He extolled 
the painter's ability to imitate the works of nature by considering 
“all the qualities of forms vvith philosophy and subtle specula- 
tion—seas, sites, plants, animals, grasses, and flovvers, vvhich are 
enveloped in shadow and light”% In a closely related passage, he 
specified that “the beauty of the world” is “composed of light, dark- 
ness, color, body, figure, place, remoteness, nearness, motion, and 
rest, which are the ten ornaments of nature.”95 In still other pas- 
sages, he spoke of these “ornaments” as the painter’s “ten varied 
discourses,” naming a list ultimately derived from Aristotle’s ten 
properties or “predicates,” that is, the expressions used to talk about 
any subject (Topics 102b). Leonardo also described the “ornaments 
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of the world” in terms of the “ten functions of the eye” (Ms A, f. 
102v), adding that he would write a “little work” for painters that 
would be interwoven with these “duties” (ofiti). 

In other words, what Leonardo meant by the “ornaments of na- 
ture” can be recovered from his treatise on painting and its auto- 
graph sources. The discussion in MS A and elsewhere in Leonardo’s 
notes is probably only indirectly indebted to Aristotle and directly 
indebted to his sources in Scholastic perspective theory. Through an 
Italian translation available in Florence, he probably also directly 
knew Ibn al-Haytham’s discussion of beauty as a “harmonious pro- 
portionality” apprehended through sight but not visible to the eye.96 
Al-Haytham carefully defined the nature of seeing and the process- 
es by which the judging power, the virtus distinctiva, discriminates 
among the things seen. Everything that we see undergoes continual 
change “according to color, shape, size, position, texture, ordination 
of parts, and many particular intentions,” which are qualities ap- 
prehended by an internal sense. Beauty (pulchritudo) demands the 
most complex kind of discrimination, because the “intentions” that 
make up the beautiful usually occur not in isolation but in “conjuga- 
tions”; and “proportion” is the “right relation of intentions conjoined 
among themselves.” To see the beautiful is to comprehend a com- 
plex relation in a particular thing.?7 

The editor who created the abridged version of the Libro di pit- 
tura retained Leonardo's understanding of the science of painting 
based on optics, but in eliminating the first “book” and shortening 
other passages he redirected the emphasis away from the painter’s 
powers of invention to feign nature through artifice. In its abridged 
form, Leonardo” text thus avoided contradicting Tridentine views 
that pictorial embellishment is at the service of the sacred subject 
matter and not an opportunity for the artist to distract viewers by 
drawing attention to his skill and ingenuity. 


The Abridged Text: What was Retained 


It is also important to consider what the abridged manuscript re- 
tained. It kept all but one of the passages dealing with rilievo, and the 
extensive section dealing with optical color.?? In the single exception 
that proves the rule, Leonardo asks which is more important, good 
rilievo or good colore. The response was good rilievo; and the editor 
eliminated this passage.% From these preferences, it is clear that the 
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lifelikeness of the image based on optics mattered greatly to this edi- 
tor, for reasons that will be discussed further below with reference 
to Borromeo’s known views. He retained everything pertaining to 
the composition of the historia, a topic Leonardo developed initially 
from his study of Alberti’s treatise on painting! Additionally, he 
retained everything on the foreshortening and movement of figures, 
also along Albertian lines.!?! 

The differences between the long and short versions of Melzi's 
compilation indicate that a lot more was involved in the abridging 
process than, as recent scholarship hypothesizes, turning a complex, 
theoretical text into something useful for practicing artists.!92 The 
revised text made an effort to filter out things that did not conform 
to Tridentine attempts to redirect artistic license toward religious de- 
corum. The theoretical first section, the so-called “Paragone” elimi- 
nated in the abridged version, is much more than a comparison of 
the arts, insofar as it contains numerous theological resonances with 
arguments of Greek origin that should have appealed to a reform- 
minded editor.!°3 Yet the first section also included long descrip- 
tions of the ornaments of nature, and extensive praise of the artist's 
ingegno and freedom to deceive the viewer. So perhaps Leonardo's 
discussion of painting was seen as problematizing theological justi- 
fications of images by granting too independent a role to the artist. 
The initial appeal of Leonardo's apologia for painting must have lost 
its luster, as the incomplete process of copy editing that survives in 
Melzi's original manuscript suggests: it was better to eliminate this 
section altogether. 

How was innovation potentially dangerous to Christian belief? 
Most modern studies of the sixteenth-century debates on artistic 
license emphasize the increasingly independent agency granted to 
the artist in the process of artmaking, because the artist's autonomy 
and freedom to invent are central to modern, secular notions of art. 
However, within the Christian belief system, the perennial challenge 
was to establish the ontological status of the artistic representa- 
tion in relation to divine truth.!°* Although most artists, including 
Leonardo, did not discuss the theological justifications of images, 
to treat their scientific texts as "secular" is anachronistic in view of 
their full context of use. The differences between the long and short 
versions of the Libro di pittura reveal a lot about the institution- 
ally sanctioned function of artifice in religious images. The formal 
elements of the painting— color, line, sfumato, chiaroscuro, and so 
on—as they coalesce into representational elements—the color of 
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the sky, the shimmer of light, the surface of flesh and drapery —are 
the means by which the senses are attracted, in the specifically re- 
ligious sense that Augustine and the many other religious writers 
who depended on him (including Borromeo) speak of longing, de- 
sire, and love.105 


The Abridged Libro di pittura as a Catholic Reformation 
Text 


The abridger's changes suggest that he was attempting to conform 
to new policies for the arts promoted by the Council of Trent— 
possibly directly connected to the situation unfolding in Milan 
around the time of Melzi's death, when Borromeo began to institute 
reforms. In the hands of Leonardo's anonymous editor, painting be- 
came not a way of investigating reality but a transparent imitation of 
nature reproduced according to certain rules for engaging the senses 
of worshipers. 

Itis tempting to suggest that the full-length version of Leonardo's 
Libro di pittura came to Casteldurante through the duke's friend 
Federico Borromeo, nephew of Carlo Borromeo and archbishop 
of Milan as of 24 April 1595, who was building his own library, the 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana, during 1608-1610, roughly the same pe- 
riod when Francesco Maria 11 united his dispersed collections in 
Casteldurante. Federico Borromeo and Francesco Maria II exer- 
cised very similar artistic tastes.106 The younger Borromeo was 
deeply attracted to Leonardo's paintings and once owned a copy 
of the abridged Libro di pittura and the autograph Leonardo Ms C, 
1490, given to him by Ambrogio Mazenta, the important Catholic 
Reformaton architect and head of the Barnabite order in Milan 
who wrote his firsthand account of the dispersal of Leonardo's 
manuscripts from the Melzi family villa in Vaprio at Cassiano dal 
Pozzo's request, ca. 1635.107 Federico Borromeo's teaching academy 
and museum were founded on principles established in the 1590s 
at the Roman Accademia di San Luca when he was cardinal patron 
and Federico Zuccaro was its first principe.!08 Whatever misgivings 
Zuccaro might have had about Leonardo's writings as a suitable pro- 
gram of study for young artists of Zuccaro's generation, they were 
not shared by Borromeo, who commissioned (among many other 
works by Leonardo's Milanese followers, such as Bernardino Luini) a 
full-scale copy of the Last Supper, then deteriorating at Santa Maria 
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delle Grazie, from Andrea Bianchi to preserve the painting’s figura- 
tive inventions, which he “cherished” as “one of the masterpieces of 
his Museum."109 

The reasons that Leonardo” understanding of painting fit so 
well with longstanding Catholic views on art are complex. Carlo 
Borromeo's lifelong focus on the suffering humanity of Christ as the 
vehicle for his interior spiritual journey is at first consideration a very 
different use of sacred imagery from that of Federico Borromeo, who 
self-consciously continued his uncle's program for reform of the arts 
but emphasized spiritual joy and increased sensuality, praising the 
goodness of the cosmos as an orderly, harmonious creation in his de- 
votional writings, terms very similar to Leonardos praise for paint- 
ing as the imitation of nature. His teaching academy, vvhile never 
a pedagogic success, vvas the most ambitious, concrete attempt to 
reform the figurative arts ever attempted by a post-Tridentine ec- 
clesiastic. Like Carlo Borromeo, Federico vvas concerned vvith the 
use of images as devotional aids on an Augustinian metaphysical 
foundation that emphasized affective states of devotional prayer.H9 
Federico Borromeo extensively collected vvorks by Milanese fol- 
lowers of Leonardo and other Lombard and Flemish exponents of 
naturalism for his teaching collection. He ovved complex and mani- 
fold debts to Leonardo and the tradition of optical naturalism, out 
of which the artists writings and painting emerged on the founda- 
tion of his Florentine training, most of all during the tvventy years he 
spent in Milan, where his literary and pictorial legacy are very rich. 

One of the most challenging and important aspects of formulat- 
ing a Tridentine program of reform vvas to locate appropriate mod- 
els based on custom, since the visual tradition vvas not recorded in 
texts. As Pamela Jones has emphasized, Federico Borromeo’s early 
engagement vvith early Christian archeological studies led him later 
to include such examples for his students. Federico taught artists to 
make correct copies, even of miraculous images, but he preferred 
an affective, contemporary naturalistic treatment to what he con- 
sidered to be the less skillful Byzantine and medieval styles of his 
models. What made the copies authentic and correct were the de- 
meanor and general physiognomy of the images—a logic that con- 
tinues theologically based ontological concerns with indexicality in 
a new context: these visual models are trustworthy because they are 
closer in time to the origins of Christianity." 

Federico Borromeo was also the duke of Urbino’s houseguest 
in both Pesaro and Urbino. At this point, there is no evidence to 
verify the conjecture that Francesco Maria 11 della Rovere received 
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the Codex Urbinas from Borromeo. However, it is safe to say that 
the unexpurgated version of the Libro di pittura, tucked away in 
Casteldurante, was still at the heart of ideas circulating through the 
republic of letters involving the search for the coincidence of sci- 
ence and religion, and the role of art in conceiving this interrelation- 
ship between human and divine truth. Perhaps it matters less that 
we cannot associate a specific name with the editor who abridged 
Melzi’s compilation, than it does that we can locate the initial re- 
ception of the Libro di pittura and the origins of the Trattato in this 
orbit of Catholic Reformation ideas passing through Rome, Milan, 
the Veneto, Padua, Bologna, and Florence. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Earliest Abridged Copies of the Libro di 
pittura in Florence 


Anna Sconza 


This chapter considers the early reception of Leonardo’s Book on 
Painting (Libro di pittura, Codex Urbinas Latinus 1270 = V), that is 
to say, the first steps that the handwritten compilation drawn up by 
Francesco Melzi could have taken in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. Working on the autograph notebooks preserved at his villa 
in Vaprio d’Adda, near Milan, Leonardo’s pupil Melzi edited the most 
important source of knowledge about the artists thought known 
until the late eighteenth century, when Giambattista Venturi started 
copying and studying Leonardo”s autograph notebooks.! Leonardo”s 
writings were published in their entirety only at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Nevertheless, a number of Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts 
and copies of the abridged Libro di pittura were already circulating 
in the 1570s and 1580s. Vasari is our earliest documented source that 
a publication was being considered at this time: the second edition 
of his Lives (1568) mentions an unidentified Milanese painter who 
visited him in Florence with an autograph manuscript.? Among vari- 
ous hypotheses, Carlo Pedretti suggests that the anonymous painter 
might be identified with Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo and, possibly, that 
the autograph manuscript might have been the lost “Codex Sforza,’ 
a book on painting including comparisons of the arts written (ac- 
cording to Lomazzo) by Leonardo at the request of Duke Ludovico.? 
Indeed, the Milanese Lomazzo could have passed through Florence 
on his way to Rome sometime between 1559 and 1565.* A neglected 
passage of Lomazzo's Idea del tempio della pittura (Milan, 1584) of- 
fers literary evidence in support of this hypothesis. In remarking 
that “some excellent draftmen testify to the importance of draw- 
ing for painting,” Lomazzo might have been indirectly referring to 
Vasari's album of drawings, known as his Libro dei disegni, which was 
at that time unpublished. Vasari could have shown his collection to 
Lomazzo in Florence.5 

Certainly, it remains only a hypothesis where the original Libro 
di pittura was abridged when it left Melzi's study.” In any case, an 
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abridged version made around 1570 was the only form in which 
Leonardo" book on painting circulated for about three centuries 
while the original Codex Urbinas (V), first recorded in Urbino in 1631, 
lay forgotten in the Vatican Library until 1797." The largest number of 
early abridged copies survive in Florence —at least fourteen manu- 
script copies datable before the 1651 publication are still preserved 
in this city? This tangible evidence invites us to consider Florence as 
the mainspring for the early diffusion of the text. The present chap- 
ter focuses on some of the important manuscripts still preserved in 
Florence. 


The Reception of Leonardo’s Writings ca. 1570-1580 


Roughly one third of the “original” version that Melzi compiled 
was finally printed in Paris in 1651; the Paris version is based on 
the abridged text that was in existence by ca. 1570.9 Since the ini- 
tial abridged version of Melzi’s compilation is lost without a trace, 
the question of its origins is not easy to address. After Vasari men- 
tioned, in the 1568 edition of his Lives, that he was shown a manu- 
script by Leonardo on “painting, drawing, and color’ new interest 
in Leonardo’s text on painting arose in Florence between ca. 1570 
and 1580.19 Wherever Melzi’s compilation was abridged, the earli- 
est known interest in establishing the correct text developed in 
Florence. This chapter focuses on the Florentine copyists’ working 
methods in an effort to understand their motives. 

The first important observation to be made is that the physical 
documents themselves, that is, the earliest datable Florentine cop- 
ies, produced in the second half of the sixteenth century, associate 
Leonardo’s Book on Painting with other writings that are bound 
in the same volume with it, about architecture and perspective— 
Vitruvius and Pietro Accolti (especially codex re 1), Brunelleschi, and 
Vignola—or about art theory, by Lomazzo and Federico Zuccaro, for 
example." These copies include invaluable information about the 
earliest known dissemination of Leonardo’s writings.!? 

Scholars have tried to understand what purpose the manuscript 
compilations in which the Book on Painting appears might have been 
intended to serve. Were they conceived for artists and their work- 
shops, or to stimulate the intellectual curiosity of erudite readers 
and cultivated art collectors? Or both? Robert Williams has recently 
published a very interesting line of investigation that has reopened 
the question of the early circulation of Leonardo's treatise, regarding 
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theoretical texts related to the Florentine Accademia del Disegno.18 
Williams finds solid evidence for the circulation of Leonardos vvrit- 
ings in a lecture addressed to the Accademia, datable after 1569 and 
attributable to Lelio Torelli, a formidable scholar who wrote the 
Accademia’s charter and served as Cosimo 1 de” Medicis chief legal 
advisor. Williams also considers the language of Francesco Bocchi's 
Discorso in praise of Andrea del Sarto, dated 1567, and the (unac- 
knovvledged) summary of Leonardos principal ideas on painting 
in Raffaello Borghini's И Riposo (Florence, 1584). These and other 
surviving literary efforts to explore the philosophical dimensions 
of painting are in line vvith the naturalism advocated by the young- 
est Florentine painters, who are sometimes referred to as practic- 
ing the “reform of painting” Carlo Pedretti was the first scholar to 
argue that the Libro di pittura circulated in some form in artists’ 
vvorkshops, because of its utility to the practice of painting in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.! A very different understand- 
ing has issued from the apparent lack of knowledge of Leonardo”s 
writings on painting at the Roman Accademia di San Luca at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century.5 Cardinal Francesco Barberini, 
who was the academy’s patron from 1626, and his secretary Cassiano 
dal Pozzo, an honorary member, expressed surprise and enthusiasm 
on the arrival of Leonardos texts in Rome from Milan, as Cassiano’s 
correspondence (1634-1640) with the Milanese Count Galeazzo 
Arconati testifies.!6 On the other hand, in Milan and Florence, since 
the 1580s, certain erudite art theorists, such as Lomazzo, Girolamo 
Cardano, and Raffaello Borghini, had shown in their own writings 
direct knowledge of Leonardo’s statements on painting.!” 

We can safely conclude that Leonardo’s Book on Painting not 
only stimulated artists whose interest was in having a practical 
handbook, but also fed the curiosity of intellectuals (intendenti, 
cognoscenti, to use period terms) fond of the arts and art theory. 
Accordingly, this chapter focuses next on some of the outstanding 
personalities in the Florentine literary and erudite milieu during the 
second half of the sixteenth century who were among the first own- 
ers of Leonardo” abridged Book on Painting: Niccolò Gaddi, Carlo 
Concini, and Lorenzo Giacomini, important literary scholars and 
connoisseurs of the arts involved in the Medici court and active at 
the literary Accademia Fiorentina and the Accademia del Disegno for 
artists, founded in 1542 and 1563, respectively. 

This chapter, developing arguments that Robert Williams, Claire 
Farago, Francesca Fiorani, and I have made elsewhere,!8 aims to 
contribute to our understanding of the cultural context in which 
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Leonardos text first aroused interest.!9 The editor who abridged the 
text appears to have been interested in the fundamentals of paint- 
ing theory and practice, and also in aspects of iconography useful to 
painters. This could explain his precise selections from the contents 
of the Libro di pittura, focusing mostly on texts that would be use- 
ful to a painter, such as the excerpts that became so famous about 
the gestures suited to representations of women, old women, and 
children.?? The selection might have been made under the supervi- 
sion of a scholar able to appreciate ekphrasis who favored certain 
images, descriptive passages with a literary quality, such as the rep- 
resentation of a battle or a tempest.?! Nevertheless, Leonardo” in- 
vitation to artists to follovv their imaginations in developing their 
compositions, and his references to free invention suggested by 
natural forms, were only partly transcribed by the copyist/editor.22 
This selection suggests that the editor" intention was different from 
Leonardo’s; perhaps he wanted to establish a clear iconography for 
artists to follow rather than invent their own. This, too, is in keeping 
with Counter-Reformation efforts to emphasize religious decorum 
and make ecclesiastics responsible for determining orthodoxy. 

In reducing Leonardo’s text, it can be argued, the anonymous 
copyist/editor tried to fill an important lack in art theory that affect- 
ed art collectors, academicians, and also artists. In the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century, the first collectors of the abridged manu- 
script of the Book on Painting were actually not artists but experts 
on the arts within the Florentine academic milieu. The relationship 
between these men of letters and the powerful Grand Duke Cosimo 1 
de’ Medici may shed light on the intended purpose of the texts 
excerpted from the Libro di pittura.?? The Accademia del Disegno 
was sponsored by Duke Cosimo 1, who approved its statutes on 
13 January 1563 (1562 according to the Florentine calendar). He be- 
came the honorary president of this assembly (principe), together 
with Michelangelo, and assigned the executive role of vice president 
(luogotenente) to Vincenzo Borghini in 1563. Borghini served for two 
years. The position of luogotenente was intended to be filled by an 
art expert, as a result of the new intellectual status that cognoscenti 
accorded the pictorial and plastic arts. Without claiming to be a 
substitute for the training that the artists received autonomously in 
the workshops of Florence, the Accademia del Disegno nevertheless 
played a pedagogical role, although the extent to which practical les- 
sons were provided is not fully known, and scholars remain divided 
on the subject.24 
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The lack of clearly codified artistic rules seemed to encourage the 
theoretical activity of these academicians, whose main purpose was 
to complete the artists’ education from a theoretical point of view, 
in permanent collaboration with other institutions in the city, such 
as the Florentine academy, the university (Studio), and the school of 
anatomy, located in the Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova. m a cur- 
riculum composed of various fields (which included mathematics, 
linear perspective, and engineering), the sciences played a significant 
role in academic training in disegno. Significantly, the first chairs of 
mathematics were held by two artists, the brothers Danti. Vincenzo 
was a painter and a sculptor, as well as the author of an extensive trea- 
tise, which remained unpublished and is now lost, on mathematical 
methods for calculating the proportions of figures in painting.?6 His 
brother Ignazio, artist and scientist, was the author of an important 
commentary on Jacopo Barozzi da Vignola's On perspective.27 


MSS in Florentine Libraries 


The earliest manuscripts of the “abridged version” of the Book on 
Painting originated in the inner circle of Grand Duke Cosimo 1 
(1519-1574). Some of these copies come from the libraries of cogno- 
scenti or art collectors who seem to have exchanged copies. As I try 
to demonstrate below, a process of contamination took place among 
these earliest transcriptions. One of these cognoscenti was the schol- 
ar Carlo Concini, brother of the more famous grand ducal secretary 
Bartolomeo Concini (1507-1578). We have only a few documents on 
the cavaliere Carlo Concini, an erudite art collector who acquired 
five paintings offered for the competition marking the feast of 
St. Luke in 1578.28 If Carlo Concini wanted to enrich his collection of 
works of art and, simultaneously, to deepen his theoretical knowl- 
edge of painting, he could have done so by studying the abridged 
text entitled Discorso sopra il disegno di Leonardo da Vinci. Parte sec- 
onda in his own copy of the manuscript (f6).2° 

Observations on the structure of this abridged copy of the Libro 
di pittura may help us understand the purpose for which it was cre- 
ated. First of all, the illustrations —placed in the margins defined 
by a rectangle drawn in red ink on each page—demonstrate that 
the scribe responsible for this manuscript (f6) attached more im- 
portance to the verbal contents, transcribed vvith care, than to 
the illustrations, rendered amateurishly. The guard-leaves at the 
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beginning and at the end of the manuscript, and the presence on the 
frontispiece of Leonardo's portrait with the thenceforth famous vers- 
es attributed to Giovanbattista Strozzi by Vasari, have led specialists 
to suggest that it was a presentation copy made to be submitted to 
Grand Duke Cosimo 1, in order to obtain the necessary financial sup- 
port for the publication of the book.30 This assumption is supported 
by the political role of Carlo’s brother Bartolomeo Concini, who was 
in the service of Cosimo I from 1540 and was his confidant.?! 

For the purposes of the present discussion, it seems important 
to bear in mind Bartolomeo Concini’s knowledge in the field of the 
arts: in fact, he was also the patron of Giorgio Vasari (1511-1574) at 
the Medicean court. Vasari testifies to his close relationship with 
Bartolomeo, immortalizing him in the pictorial decoration of the 
Sala dei Cinquecento in the Palazzo Vecchio. Bartolomeo Concini 
was among the most influential personalities in the dukes circle.32 
The close connection betvveen Vasari and Bartolomeo Concini ap- 
pears clearly in the fact that the latter could obtain from Vasari’s 
heirs a part of the Libro dei disegni for the ducal collections. Vasari 
understood this collection of dravvings to be a sort of illustration ac- 
companying his Lives, demonstrating the different styles and artistic 
manners of the individual artists who were his subjects.33 

It seems plausible that Carlo Concini had thought to take advan- 
tage of his brother's influence in the grand-ducal patronage. Vasari's 
favor at the Medicean court at that time might have presented an 
opportunity to offer Cosimo I a copy of Leonardo’s manuscript, in 
keeping with Vasari's recorded high opinion of the artist, in the hope 
that it could be published.?* This hypothesis helps to explain, on a 
provisional basis, the chronological limits of the f6 manuscript. It 
would have been copied in or after 1568, the year that the second 
edition of Vasari’s Lives appeared, judging from Leonardo’s portrait 
copied in pen and ink on the front cover, and before 1578, the date 
of Bartolomeo Concini's death; or a few years earlier, by 1574, when 
Cosimo died; or perhaps by 1576, when Bartolomeo Concini's influ- 
ence began to wane and his son Giovanni Battista took his place at 
the court of Francesco 1 de” Medici (ruled 1574-1587).55 

In the same political circle we also meet Niccolò Gaddi (1537- 
1591), nephew of the homonymous cardinal, first in the service of 
Cosimo 1 and afterwards of Francesco 1 de’ Medici. He had a rich 
library and inherited a remarkable taste for the fine arts from his 
family, which counted among its members the famous painters 
Agnolo and Taddeo Gaddi, followers of Giotto”s style.36 As a con- 
siderable art collector and artists’ patron of the first rank, Niccolò 
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Gaddi was appointed luogotenente of the Accademia del Disegno 
twice, in 1579 and 1580. He showed an open-minded and “cosmo- 
politan” attitude, for example, by supporting Federico Zuccaro, the 
painter from Urbino active in Rome who was charged with painting 
the frescoes in the dome of Florence cathedral, while the majority 
at the Medicean court opposed Zuccaro because he was a “foreign” 
painter.37 

Following the example of Vincenzo Borghini, referee of artistic 
life in Florence, Niccolò Gaddi entered the Medici court and became 
the favorite of Francesco 1. It is not a coincidence that, at the death 
of Borghini (1580), he was regarded as Borghini’s natural successor.38 
Serving as the grand duke's negotiator for the acquisition of works of 
art, Gaddi seems to have competed with him in building studioli and 
in his passion for collecting art objects and drawings.?? The grand 
duke thanked Gaddi for his services by allowing him to acquire an 
important part of Vasari's Libro dei disegni, which was offered in 
homage to Francesco 1 de' Medici by Vasari's heirs.*? 

Gaddi's artistic patronage centered on architecture. This included 
his palace and gardens, called // paradiso dei Gaddi, and an elegant 
family funerary chapel in the church of Santa Maria Novella, which 
was described by writers of the time as a jewel encrusted with pre- 
cious stones.*! In his Florentine house, located in the neighborhood 
of San Lorenzo, Gaddi created two galleries where he exhibited the 
most valuable works of his collection in a large hall adorned with 
paintings and sculptures; upstairs, artisans copied these objects so 
that the Cavalier Gaddi could present them to his friends as gifts 
and even sell them, following the example of the most famous 
collectors. Along with numerous rarities, jewelry, and medals, 
Gaddi's collection included many manuscripts concerned with the 
theory of art, such as Dürer's volume on fortifications, in the trans- 
lation by Antonio da Sangallo the Elder.*? His manuscript copy of 
Leonardo's text (fm2) was included in a compilation, as is indicat- 
ed by the title of the manuscript: La prima opera in questo codice 
é la Regola seconda della Prospetiva del Vignola, e dipoi ne segue il 
Trattato della pittura di Leonardo da Vinci.44 

Vignola's Two Rules of Practical Perspective, written by 1559, was 
not published until 1583, with a commentary by Egnatio Danti that 
is longer than the primary text itself. Danti, Grand Duke Cosimo Ts 
cosmographer, knew Vignola's text through the manuscript that 
Gaddi lent him ca. 1571 so he could prepare his lectures on math- 
ematics and perspective for the Accademia del Disegno.*5 Desiring 
to publish this volume, Egnatio Danti made contact with the son of 
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Jacopo Barozzi da Vignola after the latter’s death in 1573. Giacinto 
Vignola offered Danti a more accurate manuscript than Gaddi”s copy, 
together with the material to be engraved for the illustrative plates.46 
Perhaps Gaddi’s manuscript, which joined Vignola’s text with a ver- 
sion of Leonardo's, initially stimulated Danti to publish his com- 
mentary. From Gaddi’s manuscript, one might even infer that Danti 
and Gaddi were interested in collaborating on the publication of the 
two texts. As Farago suggested, the combination of Danti's lucid vi- 
sual explanation of Vignola's directions for constructing a measured 
virtual space and Leonardo's abridged treatise on painting might 
have provided an updated version of Alberti's Treatise on Painting 
(1435), the first book of which is focused on how to construct a pic- 
ture space in centralized perspective, and the second book of which 
is dedicated to the composition of the istoria, the principal subject 
of Leonardo's text.4” Danti, however, lost Grand Duke Francesco Ts 
favor in 1575 and left Florence. As a consequence, no such publica- 
tion ever occurred. Nevertheless, Danti mentioned Leonardo among 
the principal authors of geometry and perspective in his edition of 
Vignola's treatise (Rome, 1583), lending further credence to the hy- 
pothesis that he considered Leonardo's Treatise as a complement to 
Vignola's text.48 

Danti's mention of Leonardo's treatise, kept in Florence, may 
have aroused the curiosity of the Paduan scholar Gian Vincenzo 
Pinelli (1535-1601). Through surviving letters that Pinelli exchanged 
with Lorenzo Giacomini in 1585 and 1586, one can work out their 
agreement.?? Pinelli asked his Florentine friend Giacomini to check 
the contents of Leonardo's Book on Painting, as he knew only the 
incipit and explicit that Danti had given him. Pinelli knew about the 
existence of a copy owned by Carlo Concini, and he asked Giacomini 
to check its contents. The correspondence between Giacomini and 
Pinelli, partly published by Carlo Pedretti, helps to reconstruct their 
relationship and provides precious information about the dating 
of these early copies. Giacomini informed Pinelli that he himself 
owneda copy (f2) and could easily check the contents for him. Pinelli 
was also able to borrow Gaddi's copy of the Libro di pittura through 
Giacomini's mediation, and he returned it to him in Florence. From 
the correspondence we also learn that Pinelli copied his own manu- 
script (m1) from Gaddi's copy (fm2), which therefore had to have ex- 
isted before their correspondence of July 1586.50 

Why did Giacomini not lend his own copy to Pinelli? To ad- 
dress this question, we should examine the personality of Lorenzo 
Giacomini (1552-1598), who stands out prominently in the group 
of Florentine scholars. Giacomini was consul of the Florentine 
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Academy and a member of the Accademia degli Alterati, because of 
his literary abilities and his personal investment in promoting cul- 
ture and the vernacular language.?! Following the example of Gaddi, 
Giacomini completed his copy (f2) of Leonardo’s treatise by includ- 
ing an extract on architecture by Vignola. The fourteen sheets left 
empty at the end of the manuscript, after the Second rule by Vignola, 
indicate that Giacomini vvanted to add a supplementary text to 
Gaddi's copy, which the former likely copied from Leonardo’s and 
Vignola’s treatises into his own manuscript. He may have intended 
his manuseript as a larger compilation of theoretical texts on arts. 
Furthermore, Giacomini filled in the lacunae of Gaddi’s Leonardo 
text (fm2) using the version that belonged to Concini (f6).5? 

Giacomini also annotated, in the margins of the pages of his per- 
sonal copy, the passages that he considered important. For exam- 
ple, in the margin of a chapter on the components of painting, he 
drevv an outline to serve as a useful reminder: “lines, colors, propor- 
tions, movement, quality of motion” (linee / colori / proport[io]ne / 
mouimento / qualità moto ).53 His notes on emotional expressions 
are even more interesting. For example, the addition of the vvord 
“pain” (Dolore) in the margins of the chapter describing a battle; the 
adjectives “angered” (Irato), “desperate” (Disperato), and “weeping” 
(Piangente); and “reasons for crying” (cag[io]ni di pianto) indicate 
the most descriptive passages that might help painters on what 
would have been regarded as iconographical matters.54 With similar 
aims in mind, Giacomini singled out some of the technical passages 
on pictorial representation, such as one dealing with the use of light 
and shadow that he marked with the note “how to render shadows” 
(modo di dare ombre), and a description of bodily movement that 
he marked with the term “kneeling” (inginocchione) added in the 
margin.55 

Another copy (fl2: Laurenziana 457) of the Book on Painting ap- 
peared in Florence a few decades after Giacomini’s manuscript, with 
the title Modo di dipignere prospettiva ombre lontananze altezze bas- 
sezze da p[re]sso da discosto et altro di Lionardo da Vinci.56 As this text 
is joined to an extract from Manetti's Life of Brunelleschi, essentially 
dealing with the building of the dome of the Florence cathedral, the 
manuscript has been tangentially studied by Giuliano Tanturli in his 
review of manuscripts that contain Antonio Manetti’s biography.5” 
The copyists name appears in the manuscript in a handwritten note 
at folio 2: “d’Ant[oni]o d' Orazio d'Ant[oni]o da Sangallo, n° 39.” The 
bibliophile Orazio da Sangallo (1551-1636), nephew of the famous 
architect Antonio da Sangallo the Younger (1484-1586), was a collec- 
tor of manuscripts, which he often copied himself.58 In transcribing 
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Leonardo” Book on Painting, Sangallo limited himself to the text and 
omitted the illustrations, with the exception of the schematic dia- 
gram in chapter 50. The exclusive attention paid to the text, however, 
did not prevent the copyist from interpreting its meaning in an er- 
roneous way: Sangallo’s manuscript introduces a number of scribal 
errors and atypical variants. 

A wealth of information on Orazio da Sangallo’s cultural interests 
emerges from the catalog of his library (datable to ca. 1613, after his 
imprisonment), in which documents of historical value prevail (such 
as speeches, reports of embassies and conclaves, the history of cities 
and states in Italy, lives of illustrious men, letters, and notices).5? In 
the context of his collection, Orazio da Sangallo’s choice to collect 
the writings of two artists from the fifteenth century, Leonardo and 
Brunelleschi, seems driven by the desire to gather documents from 
that historical period of the Florentine Republic, rather than any 
real interest in art theory. Orazio da Sangallo gained Ferdinand 1 de’ 
Medici’s favor at the time of his election as grand duke (1574), thanks 
to the gift of a collection of drawings by his architect uncle Antonio 
da Sangallo the Younger. Orazio was later appointed clerk in service 
to the “Petitions Office” (Suppliche, in 1605) and, in the following 
year, he was granted the right of preemption (“first option to buy”) 
on the purchase of manuscripts. This privilege guaranteed the pres- 
ervation of valuable manuscripts, including the copy of Leonardo da 
Vinci's Book on Painting. One could also speculate on the close rela- 
tionship between Orazio da Sangallo and Grand Duke Ferdinand Ts 
circle of scholars, in light of the fact that Orazio was allowed to pro- 
test directly to the grand duke when his preemption right was not 
respected.9? By contrast, in 1610, during the principality of Cosimo 11 
(1590-1621), the archivist was accused of extortion and imprisoned, 
and this abrupt reversal of fortune ended his career.®! 


The Critical Variants in Four Florentine Copies 


It is not useful to dwell upon all the linguistic peculiarities of each 
copy; the discussion here is limited to the most interesting textual 
variants. Although numerous passages of these Florentine copies are 
closer to Melzis version than to the Treatise on Painting publication— 
reflecting their proximity to the initial abridged version—the copy- 
ists made an effort to clear up Leonardo’s text, in this way introduc- 
ing some “critical variants” that modify the meaning of the text. In 
order to improve the quality of their source, the transcribers often 
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reversed the order of the sentences or introduced minor syntactic 
changes, including the use of synonyms and the reformulation of 
unclear sentences.9? The textual analysis, as we will see below in de- 
tail, shows that none of these copies served as the exclusive source 
for any of the others. However, the repetition of some common vari- 
ants suggests that the copyists/editors used different manuscripts in 
order to check the correction of one text against another. 

A first distinction in the classification of these manuscripts is 
the title, which changes from copy to copy. In an attempt to an- 
nounce the purpose of the transcription, the titles highlight either 
the normative character of Leonardo's method or the disjointed and 
fragmentary condition of this compilation.®? The four manuscripts 
preserved in Florence show their chronological proximity to the lost 
prototype of the abridged version of the Libro di pittura in indicat- 
ing the text as “Part I1," a feature that is not present in later copies.54 
This conservative feature testifies to the copyist”s awareness that the 
anonymous abridger had suppressed the first part of Melzi’s compi- 
lation, titled “Parte prima” in the original. 

Past scholars have tended to rely on a few predetermined exempla 
or “tests” (loci critici) established by Carlo Pedretti.55 These “tests” al- 
lowed Pedretti to draw a hypothetical genealogy of the manuscripts 
preceding the 1651 publication by identifying two main branches 
of transmission, one according to the correctness of the text (“type 
ii”) and the other according to the correctness of the illustrations 
(“type A”).66 This kind of comparative study, limited to the test cases, 
inevitably reduces the complexity and richness of the philological 
analysis, to which every manuscript study should contribute. The 
situation is especially acute regarding the Book on Painting, which 
underwent changes for nearly a century, during which its cultural 
context varied greatly. Only a philological analysis of the entire text 
of the nearly fifty surviving manuscripts could assess the impor- 
tance of each copy and establish the level of “contamination” that 
occurred among different branches of this manuscript tradition." 
Notwithstanding these limitations, the genealogy established by 
Pedretti remains an essential tool for conducting this research.58 

According to Kate Steinitz, whose study of the early manuscript 
copies provided the basis for Pedretti’s work, the presence of some 
of these “critical variants” allows one to determine the dating of 
individual copies in the manuscript tradition, that is, to establish 
whether a given copy should be dated before or after the first printed 
edition of 1651.9 On the basis of her studies, we begin by consider- 
ing the vvell-knovvn “egg test” Concinis manuscript f6 reproduces 
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the schematic drawing of an oval (called an “egg” in the 1651 publi- 
cation) twice, in order to explain how to represent a foreshortened 
spherical body at the top of a wall using the distorted perspective 
construction of anamorphosis. The second drawing of an egg is not 
present in the other Florentine copies examined here, and it is ex- 
plained in the text only in the following words: a similitudine d'un 
uovo (in the likeness of an egg).”° 

m the case of the other tests used by Pedretti, the different read- 
ings attested in the Florentine copies examined here alvvays follovv 
Melzis original (V), which confirms their early dating in the tradi- 
tion of the Libro di pittura. We can observe, for example, the criti- 
cal variant calmone (spinning top, in Florentine dialect), repeated 
vvithout alteration (vvith respect to V) in all of these copies. The term 
became cannone (cannon) in the 1651 publication. Similarly, in a 
phrase concerning the coordination of limbs in a running figure, lo 
scambiar del moto, the four Florentine copyists correctly transcribed 
Leonardo’s idea about the necessity of respecting the body's natural 
movements, especially in the representation of a single figure, both 
in drawing and in painting.” 

In the case of more specific information concerning vision or the 
proportions of the figure, the copyists show a certain difficulty in 
following the text while transcribing it.7? The representation of the 
figures caught during a movement, or in an attitude which reflects 
the interior motions of the soul (moti dell'animo), presented difficul- 
ties for the early interpreters of the text working in Florence.7? The 
details given by Leonardo on the thickening of the muscles when 
the body is moving, rather than at rest, are significantly reduced in 
the abridged version. With regard to the balance of bodies bending 
or twisting their limbs, the Florentine copyists remained faithful to 
the original (V), assisted in the interpretation of the text by the ac- 
companying illustrations."^ 

Considering the peculiarities of each transcription in comparison 
with Melzi's compilation (V), we might begin with the manuscript 
copied by Antonio d'Orazio d'Antonio da Sangallo (fl2), which is 
chronologically the latest among the four. It is distinguished from the 
other copies in Florence for its large number of critical variants that 
alter its contents75 and testify to the difficulties that the scribe, pos- 
sibly the bibliophile Orazio da Sangallo himself, had in interpreting 
Leonardo's observations on light and shadow, and on the visibility 
of objects seen in natural light.” These contents are also problem- 
atic for the copyist of Gaddi's manuscript (fm2), who became con- 
fused about the definition of "universal" light. In Leonardo's terms, 
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“universal light” refers to sunlight evenly diffused in an open sky, 
conditions that the painter should choose to represent a figure in 
the countryside.77 Similarly, both Concini's (f6) and Giacominis (f2) 
copies contain incorrect transcriptions of Leonardo’s observations 
on soft shadows in drawing the face of a person seated in half-light 
on a doorstep.78 

In the first chapter of the abridged version, which deals with the 
artist’s apprenticeship, we observe that the transcriber of Orazio da 
Sangallo’s manuscript fla retained operare l'arte, as did f6: Concini, 
while the other early Florentine copies and the 1651 publication 
(Chapter 1) altered the passage in question to operare le cose impa- 
rate: the term arte, probably considered to be too abstract, is trans- 
formed into le cose imparate (the things that one has learned).?9 
Such didactic choices are not rare in these transcriptions, and they 
seem to emphasize the importance of the pictorial apprenticeship 
that artists practiced first of all in a workshop, and subsequently at 
the Accademia del disegno to complete their theoretical training.5” 

The different transcriptions of the Book on Painting sometimes 
reveal the culture of the copyist, which is particularly evident in the 
case of the “separative variant” of fl2 in chapter 15: trionphi di figure, 
statue, strane arie di volti (“processional entries of figures, statues, 
strange expressions of faces”) instead of atti pronti di figure, strane 
arie di volti (“quick movements of figures, strange expressions of 
faces”). In this case, Sangallo’s predilection for ancient history may 
have led him to distort Leonardo’s text about how to represent the 
figures in a painting. Some erroneous interpretations by this copyist 
also affect the chapters on representation and the use of perspective 
in painting.51 

As for the other three Florentine copies, an analysis of the linguis- 
tic specificities of each manuscript indicates the humanist culture 
of the scribes, with a Latin background joined to their Tuscan oral 
use of the vernacular language. Some common mistakes lead us to 
believe that Giacomini s copy (f2) is based on Gaddi's (fma), with a 
final revision by Giacomini himself. As an example of the process of 
“contamination” betvveen these tvvo manuscripts, vve notice the use 
of the canonical form of the word camato for bacchetta (a wooden 
stick), which represents a “separative variant” in relation to the other 
Florentine copies examined here.52 

m a similar way, we find a connection between Concini's copy (f6) 
and Giacomini's (f2) regarding certain variants. To avoid a legnosa 
risultatione (a wooden result), Leonardo advises avoiding shadows 
that are too stiff, as if sculpted in wood. This passage posed problems 
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for the Florentine copyists, and , surprisingly enough, only Sangallo 
transcribed the passage correctly. Giacomini and Concini rendered 
the phrase as mendosa risolutatione (a lying resolution). The new ad- 
jective mendosa indicates that a representation can be inaccurate or 
erroneous—an interpretation that only partially renders the origi- 
nal sense of the passage.53 

The similarities found in these transcriptions allovv us to match 
the Florentine manuscripts in pairs, although we cannot conclude 
that a systematic process of “contamination” by comparision took 
place within each pair. One can establish f2 and fm2 as the first 
pair, given numerous variations where Giacomini’s scribe followed 
Gaddi's version. Giacomini transcribed the index of the titles added 
to the end of Gaddi’s manuscript, and the numbering of the chap- 
ters, including the repetition of the same errors.84 

As has already been discussed, an erudite reader (perhaps the 
same Giacomini) inserted himself in the copy f2 by jotting a few 
words in the margins of the pages, in order to emphasize his inter- 
pretation of certain ambiguous passages or to signal chapters of 
iconographical interest to painters. This reader/editor polished the 
text from a formal point of view and, at least in one case, he changed 
its contents. By adding words between the lines of his manuscript, 
he filled out incomplete passages copied from fm2, after checking 
them in Concini’s manuscript f6.85 This process could explain why 
Giacomini decided to send Pinelli, living in Padua, Gaddi’s manu- 
script and not Concinis, as he was probably using the latter at the 
time to correct his own copy. This hypothesis has important im- 
plications for the dating of these early manuscripts: Concini’s was 
definitely ready before 1585, the year in which Pinelli requested it 
and found a second-generation copy of it locally.86 In the same year, 
Giacomini may have used it for his own verifications. For the same 
reason, Pinelli’s manuscript (m1) would also be dated in the years 
1585-1586. 

The letters that Giacomini and Pinelli exchanged suggest that 
abridged copies of the Book on Painting produced in Florence in the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century circulated from one library to 
another because of the need to compare copies against each other. 
This was due to the fragmentary nature of the “abridged version” of 
Leonardo’s Book. One should not, however, believe that the copy- 
ists carried out their operations with the same philological rigor one 
exercises today, as that would require the systematic comparison of 
several copies. 

Some decades later, new copies of the Libro di pittura were avail- 
able in Florence, among them the one made by Antonio d’Orazio 
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d'Antonio da Sangallo (fl2). Some common variants in the text be- 
tween this manuscript fl2 and the Concini manuscript (f6) lead us 
conclude that these two versions were part of the same manuscript 
family. Nevertheless, a large number of lacunae and critical variants 
of fl2 seem to be autonomous, independent of the Concini manu- 
script f6.57 A direct relation does not exist between these two manu- 
scripts, and certainly other copies were interposed between them 
in the transmission of the text during the last tvvo decades of the 
sixteenth century. An unsystematic process of “contamination” is 
therefore revealed: it would have been facilitated by the exchange 
among the ovvners of these manuscripts, vvho knevv one another 
personally and intended to improve their versions of the text.58 

Far from reaching a definitive conclusion, vve can nevertheless 
confirm that the Florentine copies have a text globally correct vvith 
respect to V (Melzis compilation). Datable to the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century —in one case a slightly later copy based on such a 
text—these four Florentine manuscripts allow us to infer that their 
copyists vvorked closely together in space and time, not far from the 
initial abridged version of Melzi’s compilation. 


The Illustrations of the Florentine Copies 


The classification established by Kate Steinitz in ıg58 remains an in- 
valuable starting point for studying the tradition of Leonardo’s Libro 
di pittura. Steinitz decided to separate the manuscripts into distinct 
groups according to their style of illustration. Those of the “Urbino” 
style (Group B, prepublication manuscripts derived from the Codex 
Urbinas = V) include the “Barberini” type (from vb: Barberini, with 
“clumsy and summary illustrations”) and the “Riccardiano” type 
(from f4: Della Bella, with its “vivid and delicate” drawings by Stefano 
della Bella). Group C consists of prepublication manuscripts of the 
“Poussin” type (with the artist’s different style of illustrations com- 
missioned by Cassiano dal Pozzo; the original sketches by the artist 
are preserved in m3: H228).8° Another fundamental study that con- 
firms our own approach to the illustrations of the early Florentine 
manuscripts has been recently published by Michael Cole.?° Cole 
studied a small notebook compiled by the early seventeenth- 
century sculptor Giovanfrancesco Susini to better understand the 
ways in which versions considered philologically “corrupt” nonethe- 
less elicited significant art historical information about the varied 
interests of individual readers. In being reformatted to the margins 
of the manuscript, the images in these early copies began to drift in 
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ways that suggest the active engagement of the copyist, rather than 
a series of mistakes as Pedretti’s stemma codicum of the illustrations 
vvould have it. VVhat is important is the active association betvveen 
text and image: one thing that changes most dramatically from copy 
to copy is the vvay individual figures are read. 

The small but telling variations that characterize a group or 
family of manuscripts are important to bear in mind when study- 
ing the four Florentine manuscripts as well. The first anonymous 
copyist who shortened the text understood that Leonardo's thought 
took shape through a combination of words and images, as Melzi 
also understood well in composing the Libro di pittura. However, in 
these early copies, the images frequently slip between chapters or 
even move from one sheet to another, a factor that complicates the 
reader s understanding of Leonardo’s considerations and sometimes 
undoes the logical relationship between the text and theillustration. 

These inconsistencies suggest that the transcriber and the il- 
lustrator of these copies did not work in unison.?! To use Steinitz's 
scheme of classification, the early Florentine manuscripts include 
drawings of the “Urbino type,” which are essentially of two kinds: 
geometrical diagrams that illustrate the scientific chapters (on per- 
spective, or on the density of shadovv in relation to the angle of a 
ray of light, etc.), and the dravvings of figures illustrating the move- 
ment and the torsion of limbs or the fulcrum of the human body.?? 
The presence of images in three of the early Florentine manuscripts 
confirms the existence of illustrations in the initial abridged text, 
to which these copies should be close. In fact, these manuscripts 
contain nine dravvings of figures and three diagrams of the “Urbino 
type” that were not published in the first edition of the Trattato della 
pittura (Paris, 1651).% This suggests that the three manuscripts are 
faithful to the illustrations in the lost original of the abridged ver- 
sion. Furthermore, one should also consider that the 1651 publica- 
tion contains tvvo diagrams and four dravvings of human figures 
that are absent in the Florentine manuscripts in question.?^ The 
presence of these six illustrations in the 1651 edition leads one to 
think that later additions vvere made in Cassiano dal Pozzo”s vvork- 
shop, in line with Poussin’s drawings commissioned for the publica- 
tion.” That complementary work could have enriched and brought 
up to date, in a manner consistent with contemporary taste, the 
branch of illustrations coming from the three Florentine copies 
(fma, fə, and f6).96 

Scholars agree on the importance of the manuscript that belonged 
to Concini (f6) not only for the correctness of the text, but also for 
the illustrations. In fact, in f6, there is one additional diagram that 
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does not appear in Gaddis (f2) and Giacomini's (fm2) copies: the il- 
lustration for the chapter Dei riflessi duplicati e triplicati (“On double 
and triple reflections”), which was drastically transformed, probably 
by PierFrancesco degli Alberti in Rome, and finally published in this 
form in the Trattato della pittura (Chapter 83).97 The drawings in f6 
are astonishingly similar to those in Melzi’s manuscript (V), but they 


are of a much lower quality than the illustrations contained in f2 
and fm2, which seem to have been drawn by the same draftsman, 
although their graphic form is different. The anatomical drawings 
in f6 are often disproportioned (fig. 5.1); the hand of the draftsman 
reveals uncertainty and heaviness in copying from a model. The 
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FIGURE 5.1 

Codex Riccardianus 3208 
(f6: Concini), 58r. Florence, 
Biblioteca Riccardiana. 
(PHOTO © KINDLY AGREED 
BY THE MINISTERO DEI 
BENI E DELLE ATTIVITA 
CULTURALI E DEL 


TURISMO) 
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FIGURE 5.2 

Codex Riccardianus 2136 (f2: 
Giacomini), 43r. Florence, 
Biblioteca Riccardiana. 
(PHOTO © KINDLY AGREED 
BY THE MINISTERO DEI 
BENI E DELLE ATTIVITA 
CULTURALI E DEL 


TURISMO) 


SCONZA 


representation of the figures in movement lacks spontaneity: there 
are strokes in ink, with lines repeated several times, resulting in a 
coarse and amateurish quality. Hence the manuscript that belonged 
to Concini cannot be considered the best copy in the whole tradi- 
tion of Leonardos text as far as the quality of the illustrations is 
concerned.98 

The layout of the three illustrated Florentine manuscripts pro- 
vides information on the way that the transcribers and the illus- 
trators worked. Occasionally the illustrations were too large to be 
entirely accommodated in the margins. Considering the careful way 
in which the text is fitted in around these illustrations, one could 
conclude that the copyist of the Giacomini manuscript (f2) attrib- 
uted equal importance to the text and to the image in his process 
of transcription.99 In fə, the quality of the drawings is uneven: for 
example, a curly head, in chapter 322, is rendered with a certain deli- 
cacy (fig. 5.2), while short inked lines overlap in order to define the 
contours of the figures, which are also rather disproportioned.100 In 
the final analysis, the illustrations in Gaddi’s manuscript (fm2) can 
be characterized by the attention given to the treatment of figures in 
motion, and sometimes to the anatomical rendering of the human 
body (fig. 5.3). The draftsman tried to make plausible the small 
human figures in the margins of the page, rendering a line as the 
ideal base on which the figures, with their characteristically pointed 
feet, stand. Among these illustrations, however, only some, such as 
the heads in profile, appear vivid (figs. 5.4 and 5.5).101 
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FIGURE 5.3 

Codex Magl. xv11-18 (fma: 
Gaddi), 55r. Florence, 
Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale 

(PHOTO © KINDLY AGREED 
BY THE MINISTERO DEI 
BENI E DELLE ATTIVIT”A 
CULTURALI E DEL 


TURISMO) 


FIGURE 5.4 

Codex Magl. xv11-18 (fma: 
Gaddi), 64v. Florence, 
Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale 

(PHOTO © KINDLY AGREED 
BY THE MINISTERO DEI 
BENI ATTIVIT A 
CULTURALI E DEL 


TURISMO) 







FIGURE 5.5 Codex Magl. xvıı-ı8 (fm2: Gaddi), 73v. Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale 


(PHOTO © KINDLY AGREED BY THE MINISTERO DEI BENI ATTIVIT A CULTURALI E DEL 


TURISMO) 
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SCONZA 
Conclusions 


The manuscript transmission of the Book on Painting in Italy con- 
tinued for approximately a century before the publication project, 
transferred to France around 1640, eventually resulted in the first 
printed edition in 1651.12 The above analysis of the early Florentine 
copies provides some information about their dating and intercon- 
nections that defines the cultural context in which the abridged 
Libro di pittura began to circulate. Given that the text interested art- 
ists and intellectuals linked to the prestigious circle of the Florentine 
academies, the copies studied here are privileged tools for defining 
the contribution of Leonardo’s thought to the debates on the arts in 
Italy in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

One could argue that the prototype of the abridged version should 
be similar to three of the four copies examined here, and vvould 
date to about 1570. In fact, the earliest copy, the one that belonged 
to Niccolö Gaddi (fmz), was in existence by 1571, when Gaddi lent 
his copy of Vignola’s On Perspective, bound together with Leonardo”s 
text, to Egnatio Danti, the grand-ducal cosmographer.103 Carlo 
Concini's copy (f6) probably also dates to those years, if the owner 
had to count on the political support of his brother Bartolomeo to 
submit an official copy of Leonardos text to Grand Duke Cosimo 1 
before the duke's death in 1574, and definitely before Bartolomeo's 
death in 1578, with a view to its publication.!?^ The scholar Lorenzo 
Giacomini wrote to his Paduan friend Gian Vincenzo Pinelli that he 
owned a version of Leonardos text in 1585, thus establishing a date 
ante quem for the initial preparation of his copy (f2), probably tran- 
scribed from Gaddi's version. 

Finally, a chronological and textual gap separates these early 
copies—very much alike among themselves—from the copy 
(fl2) transcribed by the bibliophile Antonio d'Orazio d'Antonio da 
Sangallo (11636), who included the manuscript (at number 39) in 
the catalog of his library written before 1613, the year of his impris- 
onment. This would suggest an earlier date for his copy, possibly the 
very beginning of the seventeenth century. This manuscript contains 
atypical "separative variants" that, for the reasons argued above, sug- 
gest a different mentality from that of the other three Florentine 
manuscripts examined here.105 


Rome to Paris 


CHAPTER 6 


Seventeenth-Century Transformations: 
Cassiano dal Pozzo”s Manuscript Copy of 
the Abridged Libro di pittura 


Juliana Barone 


Leonardo” so-called Treatise on Painting is one of the most extraor- 
dinary examples of radical transformations in text and in illustration 
that an art treatise has undergone from manuscript to printed book. 
The transformations involved not only the title and macro struc- 
ture, including the number and sequence of chapters, but also the 
internal organization of the chapters and the visual message of the 
illustrations. It is true that such transformations are linked to the 
extended time and different attempts at publication that elapsed 
between the compilation of the Libro di pittura, on which Francesco 
Melzi may have worked until his death around 1570, and the editio 
princeps of 1651 by Roland Fréart de Chambray and Raphaél Trichet 
du Fresne. As is discussed in previous chapters in this volume, the 
first compilation was undertaken by Melzi in North Italy and, in 
spite of being highly finished and intended for publication, was not 
printed at that time. By 1582 (and possibly by ca. 1570), this compila- 
tion had suffered severe abridgment, with the exclusion of five of its 
eight books—possibly in view of another publication project, also 
unrealized, although the abridged version enjoyed wide circulation 
in the form of manuscript copies, the earliest and most numerous 
of which have come down to us from Florence. It was only about 
fifty years later, under Cassiano dal Pozzo in Rome, that the abridged 
Libro became the object of another publication project, which was 
not fully achieved in Rome but led to publication in France in 1651. 
Cassiano’s project thus marks a crucial moment in the history of 
the preparation of Leonardos treatise on painting for publication. 
What is more, it was in his project that there emerged a remarkable 
contrast between the ways in which the written and visual materials 
were treated, a contrast that is not due simply to the long transmis- 
sion process. As will become apparent, Cassiano’s project aimed at 
rescuing textual accuracy, while the illustrations offered a different 
visual message in the service of a new aesthetic ideal. 

This essay discusses the transformations that the written and vi- 
sual materials of the abridged Libro underwent during Dal Pozzo’s 
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project, whose main output is the manuscript now known as H228 
inf. in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana in Milan (m3: H228).2 Most of the 
consolidated studies concerning Cassiano’s project have favored the 
illustrations, while my own recent analysis of m3: H228 has focused 
on the text. But it is when we assess text and image together that 
the contrast in treatment between them clearly emerges, a contrast 
that not only stands out from any previous publication project, but 
also provides the main elements for what was published in Paris 
in 1651. My examination here of Cassiano’s approach and editorial 
choices addresses some of the specificities of the text and focuses on 
the illustrations of the human figure. It also considers the wider con- 
text of his project, from its possible origins to publication in France, 
while considering which materials (from key manuscript copies of 
the abridged Libro to Leonardo's original manuscripts and later tran- 
scriptions) were likely to have been available at the time and the 
impact they might have had in Rome, Milan, and Paris. 


The Roman Context 


It remains unclear exactly when the publication project for 
Leonardo’s abridged Libro as envisaged by Dal Pozzo originated. 
The first signs of Cassiano’s interest in Leonardo seem to appear in 
his account of a diplomatic trip to France as a member of the del- 
egation of Cardinal Francesco Barberini in 1625. Born in Turin and 
educated at the University of Pisa, Dal Pozzo moved to Rome in 1612 
and about a decade later was established as secretary to Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini. One of his first assignments was to travel with 
the cardinal to France in 1625. His meticulous report on the trip re- 
cords not only expenditure, diplomatic gifts, and names of dignitar- 
ies, but also places and collections visited. In Fontainebleau, Dal 
Pozzo saw five paintings considered to be Leonardo originals: the 
Virgin of the Rocks, the Bacchus, a Standing Leda, a Proserpine, and 
the Mona Lisa. Dal Pozzo takes pains to describe poses, gestures, ex- 
pression, and pictorial rendering, as well as format, dimensions, and 
state of conservation. Even if he shows preference for the Mona Lisa 
and for the Virgin of the Rocks, it is clear that those paintings highly 
impressed him.* 

However, there is a considerable chronological gap between 
Cassiano's trip to Fontainebleau and his documented work relating 
to the abridged Libro di pittura project. The latter is mainly known 
to us through Cassiano's correspondence with Count Galeazzo 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TRANSFORMATIONS 


Arconati in Milan, which, however fragmentary, provides letters that 
date from 1634 to 1643.5 The most revealing letter for the initial stag- 
es of the project is that of 16 October 1634, though it indicates that 
the project had already commenced.® How far back it had started 
has not been determined, but a significant link between Cassiano”s 
early appreciation of the Leonardo Fontainebleau paintings and the 
abridged Libro project may well have been provided by the Milanese 
architect, engineer, and collector Giovanni Ambrogio Mazenta.? 

Mazenta had been the owner of several Leonardo manuscripts 
at the turn of the sixteenth century. Later appointed provost of the 
Church of Saint Paul, Mazenta resided in Rome from 1620 to 1626, 
and is known to have returned to the city in 1635. It is entirely pos- 
sible that he acted as advisor to the project from an early stage, as his 
acquaintance with Dal Pozzo is likely to date back to the 1620s, when 
both were in Rome, even if their relationship is firmly documented 
only in letters from 1629 to 1635.8 Moreover, the letters that relate 
explicitly to Leonardo" writings reveal that Mazenta was in direct 
communication with the team that had been gathered together in 
Milan in order to work for Dal Pozzo on transcribing the Leonardo 
manuscripts that had passed into the hands of another Milanese, 
Galeazzo Arconati. In a letter of 1635, Mazenta reports about materi- 
als he has just received from one of the Milanese editors and sug- 
gests that future work should, in his absence from Rome, be sent 
directly to Dal Pozzo.? Mazenta’s commitment to the project is fur- 
ther confirmed by his having written an account of Leonardo's life 
and manuscripts. Entitled Alcune Memorie de’ fatti di Leonardo da 
Vinci a Milano e de’ suoi libri and composed in the first half of the 
1630s, Mazenta’s account was most likely intended by Dal Pozzo for 
publication with the abridged Libro di pittura. Indeed, Mazenta’s 
Memorie appears as an appendix to the manuscript that belonged 
to Dal Pozzo (m3: H228) and is included in the manuscript that Dal 
Pozzo entrusted to the Fréart brothers (sı: Hermitage) for publica- 
tion in France.!0 

In addition to the role of Mazenta and the fruitful links he very 
likely provided between Rome and Milan, it is important to consider 
what the knowledge of Leonardo’s theoretical legacy was in Rome 
around the time of Cassiano’s publication project. In the 1568 edi- 
tion of Giorgio Vasari’s Vite, the biographer informs us that a North 
Italian painter who owned some of Leonardo’s manuscripts had 
seen him in Florence and had gone to Rome in order to find a pub- 
lisher. One such manuscript in particular is described by Vasari as 
being in mirror script and dealing with painting and the methods 
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of drawing and color." Whether or not he was commenting on the 
same manuscript, the painter and art theoretician Federico Zuccaro 
does make explicit reference in his 1607 Idea to a Leonardo book, 
written from back to front, in which the human figure was studied in 
relation to geometry as a means of explaining movement and rota- 
tion.!? This particular manuscript has not come down to us (though 
it may well be related to the Leonardesque treatise by Carlo Urbino, 
now known as the Codex Huygens), but it was most likely accessible 
to Zuccaro during his Roman years. It is also well known that the 
sculptor Guglielmo della Porta, who is documented as having been 
in Rome in 1546 and died in the city in 1577, owned the Leonardo 
manuscript largely devoted to water and geology, currently referred 
to as the Codex Leicester. Moreover, the Theatine monk and paint- 
er Matteo Zaccolini, who spent most of his life in Rome, has been 
shown to have embarked on direct study of some of Leonardo's man- 
uscripts and of a copy of the abridged Libro di pittura. Zaccolini's 
four-volume work on optics and perspective, of which the second 
volume, his famous Prospettiva del colore, was probably completed 
by 1622, reveals firsthand knowledge of some of Leonardos theo- 
retical ideas. And Zaccolini, in turn, seems to have influenced in the 
late 1620s artists and intellectuals of the circle of Cardinal Ludovico 
Ludovisi, in particular the painter Domenichino, and thus not only 
to have been acquainted with Leonardo's theoretical ideas on paint- 
ing, but also to have played a role in transmitting them in Rome. 
Further indication of familiarity with Leonardo’s abridged Libro 
in Rome emerges from a combination of written and visual sources. 
The earliest document to have reached us is a letter of 1585, from 
Vincenzo Pinelli in Padua to Lorenzo Giacomini in Florence, not- 
ing a manuscript copy owned by a third party, the mathematician 
Egnatio Danti, at the time bishop of Alatri. The letter sheds light 
on the interest in Leonardo’s theoretical ideas on painting in North 
Italian and Florentine circles, and suggests acquaintance with the 
abridged text in the entourage of Danti and the papal court in 
Rome.!* Other pieces of evidence for the familiarity with Leonardo's 
abridged Libro in Rome revolve around Annibale Carracci and art- 
ists of his extended circle. Annibale is recorded by his biographer 
Giovanni Pietro Bellori as having become familiar with Leonardo's 
theoretical ideas late in life, a statement which implies that such a 
contact took place in Rome, and which does find visual support in 
Annibale’s paintings from around the 1600s, such as his Polyphemus 
and Acis in the Farnese Gallery.!5 Among other Bolognese artists who 
were active in Rome, Guido Reni is known to have owned a copy of 
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Leonardo” abridged Libro. Indeed, some of Guido's paintings, such 
as his Atalanta and Hyppomenes, have figural motifs reminiscent 
of those in illustrations in the abridged Libro.!6 And Gian Lorenzo 
Bernini’s early Roman works of around the 1620s have been convinc- 
ingly shown to be indebted to Leonardo’s ideas and illustrations in 
the abridged Libro.” 

There are, in addition, at least two identifiable manuscript copies 
of the abridged Libro that may have contributed to the transmission 
of Leonardo’s teachings in Rome. The first is a manuscript (rı: Corsini 
402) that belonged to the Florentine monk and painter Damaso 
Salterelli. Produced in Florence around 1600-1625, the manuscript 
not only made its way to Rome but also became known among 
Cassiano’s editorial team members in the city: direct examination 
of it has recently revealed the presence of a well-known Dal Pozzo 
watermark on a sheet that was added to the original manuscript.!® 
As for the second manuscript (f4: Della Bella), not only was it illus- 
trated and partially transcribed by the painter and etcher Stefano 
della Bella, but it also belonged to him. Signed and dated 1630, this 
manuscript was most likely made for Stefano’s own use, and so it is 
entirely possible that he took it to Rome in the early 1630s, where he 
not only enjoyed Medici patronage but also seems to have been in 
contact with the Roman circle of Dal Pozzo and Cardinal Barberini, 
as he worked as etcher for some of Barberini's publications. 

What has been understood traditionally as an absence of any di- 
rect citation of what we now call Leonardo’s abridged Libro di pit- 
tura in the official records of the Accademia di San Luca does not 
necessarily mean that it was unknown;?? this absence may merely 
indicate that it was not officially put to use in this specific academic 
ambience. That the abridged Libro did enjoy informal circulation 
among collectors, intellectuals, art theoreticians, and artists in 
Rome, before and at the time of the origins of Dal Pozzo's publica- 
tion project, is demonstrated by the evidence above, encompassing 
Mazenta, Danti, and Zaccolini, as well as Annibale, Reni, Bernini, 
and Stefano, and possibly others. 

Within this Roman context, then, Cassiano's interest in the theo- 
retical Leonardo was not entirely exceptional. What is unique is that 
Cassiano's project to publish Leonardo's abridged Libro developed in 
new directions, directions which are linked to the wider framework 
of his intellectual activities and which are important to recall here as 
a preliminary to the detailed analysis that will follow. 

Interested not only in the art and theory of painting, but also in 
studying and collecting objects from the natural and ancient worlds, 
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Dal Pozzo gathered together a well-rounded collection that included 
a picture gallery and also displays of naturalia, curiosa, and antiquar- 
ia. Dal Pozzo was, in addition, seriously involved in commissioning 
drawings that would provide accurate records of the works of nature 
and of the ancients (and that formed his famous Museo Cartaceo); 
and he actively contributed to numerous publications on art and sci- 
ence. Possibly marking his acceptance as a member of the scientific 
Accademia dei Lincei in 1622, he seems to have played an important 
role in assembling scientific and visual materials for the publica- 
tion in 1623 of a book on ornithology, the Uccelliera. He is also likely 
to have contributed to other publications, including the Tesoro 
Messicano of ca. 1626, the Animalia Messicana of 1628, the Flora of 
1633, and the Hesperides of 1646. And even if unpublished, further 
projects included Giovanni Battista della Porta's Taumatologia and 
Chironomia, as well as Zaccolini's four-volume work on optics and 
perspective.Z1 

Thus, Cassiano’s interest in Leonardo is not simply consistent 
with his editorial activities. It is also linked to his wider intellectual 
curiosity in science and, as we will see, to his particular attention to 
the antique, elements which played a fundamental role in the direc- 
tions taken by his project and in the specific approaches adopted 
under his guidance with respect to the preparation of the abridged 
Libro’s written and visual materials for publication. 


The Abridged Libro Text in Rome: Sources and Search for 
Accuracy 


With respect to its text, Cassiano’s publication project for the 
abridged Libro developed in two main and complementary di- 
rections. As is documented in his correspondence with Galeazzo 
Arconati, and more specifically in his letter of 21 May 1639, his proj- 
ect was devoted to both “improving” and “extending” what we now 
call the abridged text.22 The “improvement” focused on the prepa- 
ration of the text itself for publication, work that involved a con- 
siderable amount of textual comparison with various manuscript 
copies of the abridged Libro and led to several stages of correction 
in Cassiano’s own manuscript (mg: H228). This phase of the project, 
as it has recently emerged from my study of the Cassiano-Galeazzo 
letters and related editorial notes in the materials produced for the 
project, was initiated at some point before 16 October 1634 and was 
regarded by the editors as complete by 21 May 1639.23 The projected 
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“extension” of the abridged Libro text, which involved transcrip- 
tions from Leonardos original manuscripts in Milan of related notes 
on painting and of new subjects that were mainly scientific, is ad- 
dressed below in the section “Additional Material from Milan” 

The ma: H228 is the principal manuscript produced in connection 
with Cassiano’s project. The main body of the manuscript consists 
of the text of Leonardo’s abridged Libro. It is preceded by Vasari’s 
Vita of Leonardo and by a complete list of the abridged Libro chapter 
headings, followed by an unfinished list of chapter headings and by 
Mazenta’s Memorie. It is in this manuscript that we find the original 
human figure illustrations by Nicolas Poussin and the geometrical 
illustrations by PierFrancesco Alberti.24 And it was of this manu- 
script that Dal Pozzo had a copy made (s1: Hermitage) for presenta- 
tion to the Fréart brothers in 1640, envisaging publication in France. 
Although some questions about the exact sources used for the pro- 
duction of m3: H228 remain open, certain findings from my recent 
study of this manuscript and the main corrections it underwent 
allow us to reassess the types, relationships, and chronology of some 
key manuscript copies of the abridged Libro, as well as the scale, in- 
tricacies, and orientation of Cassiano’s project, with profound impli- 
cations for the ways in which it was later received and published.?5 

The study I have undertaken of m3: H228 has shown that this 
manuscript was subject to several sets of editorial corrections, un- 
dertaken at various editorial stages and based on different versions 
of the abridged Libro text. The particular set of corrections that of- 
fers a clear indication of distinct editorial stages, and of one of the 
sources used, is that found in the list of chapter headings of m3: H228 
(fig. 6.1). This list has the chapter headings and the chapter numbers 
written in a single hand (“hand 1"), while the corrections were added 
by a different hand (“hand 2”); and, finally, the folio numbers that 
refer to the corresponding chapters in the main body of the text were 
supplemented by yet another hand (“hand 3”). The presence and se- 
quence of different hands not only reflect different editorial stages, 
but also suggest that the corrections by “hand 2” were not part of 
the final editorial work. These corrections refer to a particular source 
that is designated by the initials “T. M.” and was traditionally identi- 
fied with m1: Pinelli, a manuscript copy of the abridged Libro that 
was probably accessible to the team working for Dal Pozzo in Milan. 
However, a close comparison between the chapter headings in the 
main body of text of m1: Pinelli (which does not have a list of chapter 
headings) and the "T. M? corrections in the list of chapter headings 
of m3: H228 has revealed that, in spite of some correspondences, 
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FIGURE 6.1 
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there are enough significant discrepancies to show that a direct re- 
lationship is unlikely.?6 They range from apparently small variations 
in spelling to the lack of any correspondence in single words and en- 
tire headings. In order to assess some of the main discrepancies, the 
analysis below compares the "T. M? corrections in the list of chapter 
headings of m3: H228 with the chapter headings in mı: Pinelli and 
in f6: Concini (from which, directly or indirectly, mı: Pinelli is likely 
to have derived).27 

An initial example is chapter heading 39 in m3: H228. Just after 
the original heading, there appears the correction "T. M. statura"; but 
the corresponding word in nu: Pinelli reads "statua," whereas that in 
f6: Concini is “statura.”28 The fact that the "T. M." correction does not 
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correspond vvith the version in mı: Pinelli, but, by contrast, accords 
with the version in f6: Concini, raises questions as to whether nu: 
Pinelli was (as has traditionally been claimed) indeed used as the 
source for the “T. M? correction. Can it be maintained that the dis- 
crepancy with mı: Pinelli was due to an “inaccurate” copying of the 
word by the editor, if there are other manuscripts, such as f6: Concini, 
that do offer the word exactly as it appears in the “T. M." correction? 
Two other cases of apparently minor differences in spelling between 
the “T. M.” corrections in m3: H228 and the chapter headings in mu: 
Pinelli are worth mentioning. One concerns chapter heading 158 
in m3: H228, where the "T. M.” correction suggests replacing “dell 
[ombra]" with “et ombre.” In this case, the uncorrected version in mg: 
H228 conforms more closely to both mı: Pinelli and f6: Concini than 
does the "T. M." correction: the two manuscripts show the contracted 
preposition “d” rather than the article “et”?9 Had mı: Pinelli been 
the source for the "T. M” correction, this correction would have been 
entirely unnecessary. A similar instance is that of chapter heading 
130 in mg: H228, in which the "T. M." correction proposes "veduta" 
and “oscura” as replacements for “verdura” and “azzurro”; but again, 
the chapter headings in both mı: Pinelli and f6: Concini conform to 
the uncorrected version in m3: H228, not to the "T. M? correction.30 

In addition to such apparently minor discrepancies—which in 
fact carry significant changes in meaning and consistently under- 
mine the idea of mı: Pinelli as the source for the "T. M” corrections— 
there are important instances of a lack of any correspondence. For 
example, in chapter heading 90 in m3: H228, the "T. M? correction 
suggests adding “del por prima,” but these words are absent from mi: 
Pinelli, whose truncated chapter heading is simply “Le figure nele 
istorie.” Thus, this "T. M” correction could not have been based on 
mi: Pinelli, though it does conform to the chapter heading in f6: 
Concini, which once again strongly suggests that the "T. M” correc- 
tion derived from a manuscript copy of the abridged Libro different 
from mı: Pinelli?! A similar lack of correspondence with mı: Pinelli 
is that in chapter 160 in mg: H228, where the "T. M? correction shows 
the addition of "delle figure" but mu: Pinelli has no chapter heading 
at all? And finally, in chapter heading 180 in m3: H228, the "T. M” 
correction shows the words “dell’ huomo but such words are not 
found in either mı: Pinelli or in f6: Concini,35 and so this correction 
could not have been based on the chapter headings offered in those 
manuscripts. 

The early manuscript copy of the abridged Libro that was used 
for the "T. M? corrections in the list of chapter headings in m3: H228 
remains to be identified. However, my study of these corrections 
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has contributed significantly to a reconsideration of the role of 
mi: Pinelli as their direct source, and thus to suggest the use by the 
seventeenth-century editors of a different manuscript. Moreover, as 
part of my discussion of the “T. M? corrections and the editorial pro- 
cedures adopted under Dal Pozzo for “improving” the abridged Libro 
text, it must be pointed out that the “T. M? corrections find almost 
exact correspondences vvith the chapter headings (uncorrected) in 
four other manuscripts, namely, mm: H267, a miscellaneous manu- 
script containing material produced by the team vvorking for Dal 
Pozzo in Milan, including a list of chapter headings of the abridged 
Libro;?^ and the manuscript copies of the abridged Libro currently 
known as fh: Laur 1299, vm2: Lanino, and fpı: Palatino 783. All four 
manuscripts have watermarks that link them chronologically to 
materials produced in the seventeenth century in connection with 
Cassiano's project at either the Milanese or Roman ends, so none of 
them can have been the early manuscript source used for the “T. M." 
corrections.35 But the remarkable similarities between the “T. M” 
corrections and the chapter headings in no fewer than four manu- 
scripts indicate not only that the practice of copying could be quite 
accurate, but also that the “T. M.” source was seen as rather impor- 
tant at this particular editorial stage, even if—now that we can 
compare these corrections to the chapter headings in the Libro di 
pittura—it becomes apparent that they actually introduced some 
errors.36 Eventually, the seventeenth-century editors themselves 
seem to have questioned the accuracy of the "T. M." corrections, as 
such corrections do not cover the entire list of chapter headings in 
m3: H228 and were not all transferred to the chapter headings in 
the main body of the text. Such an apparent change of editorial di- 
rection with respect to the use and status of the “T. M." source can 
give us some firsthand insights into the intricacies involved in the 
quest of Cassiano’s editors for textual accuracy, a quest that appears 
throughout their work. 

Another important set of corrections in m3: H228 is found in the 
main body of the abridged Libro text, usually in the form of edito- 
rial additions of single words and sentences, as well as entire pas- 
sages (fig. 6.2).87 My recent study of these corrections has revealed 
that they are consistent with the text of vb: Barberini, a manuscript 
copy of the abridged Libro that has also emerged as being produced 
under Dal Pozzo in Rome.88 Either vb: Barberini itself or a manu- 
script very similar to it, and from its group (of which the earliest ver- 
sion now known seems to be f6: Concini), was used as the source 
for this group of textual additions in mg: H228.39 It follows that vb: 
Barberini, which had sometimes been considered the direct source 
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for m3: H228, cannot have provided the original version of its text. 
Rather the original text of m3: H228 was most likely transcribed 
from a manuscript related to a different group of manuscript copies, 
of which fmz: Gaddi is the earliest now known, as most of the chap- 
ters that were subject to textual additions in m3: H228 are similarly 
“incomplete” in the manuscript copies in the Gaddi group.^? 

This new assessment of the relationship of m3: H228 and vb: 
Barberini sheds additional light on the complexities of the work 
undertaken by the editors under Cassiano, in their search for an ac- 
curate text. As the text of m3: H228 was copied from a manuscript 
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of the Gaddi group, it is only after this initial transcription that ei- 
ther vb: Barberini, or a manuscript compatible with its text, was 
used for editorial corrections that took the form of textual additions. 
Moreover, the numerous additions to m3: H228 that are in line with 
the text of vb: Barberini indicate that then, at the stage when they 
made these numerous textual corrections, the Roman editors re- 
garded vb: Barberini as offering a more reliable version of the text 
than the Gaddi group manuscript they had initially copied. Indeed, 
when the amended text of m3: H228 is compared to the text in the 
Libro di pittura, it becomes clear that such editorial additions did 
supply m3: H228 with portions of text that had somehow been lost 
in the transmission process.# That vb: Barberini was appreciated is 
confirmed by the facts that not only was it presented to Cardinal 
Barberini, but several manuscript copies produced in Rome around 
those years offer comparable versions of that text.“7 Interestingly, 
however, the seventeenth-century editors do not appear to have al- 
ways followed this text. There are instances in which some changes 
in m3: H228 could have been made to align it with vb: Barberini but 
were not, and others in which small corrections were based on a dif- 
ferent manuscript, or manuscripts. Such is the case with the word 
“ricchezze,” which was added to a chapter on practical advice to the 
painter in m3: H228 but is not found in the corresponding chapter in 
vb: Barberini.^? And yet this word does appear in other manuscript 
copies of the abridged Libro, such as r1: Corsini 402, rc2: Casanatense 
5018, and voz: Ottob. 2984, which suggests that the editors were tak- 
ing into account additional versions of the abridged Libro text in 
their attempts to “improve” it.44 

Although the complex issue of the identification of all of the 
manuscript copies of the abridged Libro that were available and ef- 
fectively used throughout the comprehensive editorial work on m3: 
H228 is yet to be fully resolved, what has surfaced so far indicates 
that there were two main sets of corrections—one marked “T. M” 
in the list of chapter headings and the other based on a version of 
the text compatible with vb: Barberini and made in the main body 
of the manuscript in the form of textual additions—which, coupled 
with minor corrections in the text that were most likely based on 
additional manuscript copies, strongly suggest an active use of vari- 
ous manuscript sources by the seventeenth-century Italian editors 
under Cassiano. Their editorial work was thus a laborious process 
that required detailed comparisons of distinct versions of the text 
and led to different editorial phases, all aimed at obtaining what 
was expected to be the most accurate text possible. Although there 
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are other cases of manuscript copies preceding m3: H228 that were 
subject to revisions involving more than one manuscript source,45 
there is no example comparable to m3: H228 in the complexities 
of its multilayered text, built upon several sets of editorial correc- 
tions based on the use of separate manuscript copies of the abridged 
Libro text. 

The extensive editorial work entailed in the preparation of m3: 
H228 for publication was not restricted to the use of manuscript 
copies of the abridged Libro. Now bound in mə: H227, there is a 
checklist referring to chapters in m3: H228 that were considered to 
be particularly problematic by the Roman editors and thus required 
checking against what was available in Milan (fig. 6.3).4 The edito- 
rial notes at the top and bottom of the checklist indicate that this 
document was sent to Milan and returned to Rome. Moreover, the 
checklist contains a range of marks by the Milanese editors singling 
out the chapters that they had found in, and checked against, the 
Leonardo materials in Milan. Interestingly, the Milanese marks that 
appear next to the first chapters listed show a letter system em- 
ployed in the early identification of Leonardo’s original manuscripts. 
This letter system is accompanied by references to folio numbers in 
the manuscripts, which leave no doubt that the Milanese team was 
using Leonardo’s originals.* The other editorial marks in the check- 
list are more economical, showing simply a “+” sign for the chapters 
found and checked, whereas those that remained unmarked were 
explained as not found in the “libri”48 That the Milanese team failed 
to find some of the checklist chapters can be explained by their early 
lack of familiarity with Leonardo’s manuscripts. Most likely, they 
first used the checklist to “improve” what we now call the abridged 
Libro text, and only later did they undertake actual transcriptions 
from Leonardo’s manuscripts to “extend” that text.4° It is thus not 
surprising that Leonardo’s singular way of writing, from right to left, 
and his habit of filling up the pages from the end to the beginning 
of his manuscripts posed initial difficulties for the Milanese edi- 
tors. Moreover, a related Milanese editorial note tells us that two of 
Leonardo’s manuscripts, one concerning anatomy and the other 
color, were not available in МПап.50 
Nevertheless, as an editorial document that provides direct evi- 
dence of the Milanese team’s early attempts at using the Leonardo 
manuscripts for “improving” the abridged Libro text, the checklist 
importantly confirms that underpinning the preparation of mg: 
H228 for publication there was a remarkable concern about faithful- 
ness. What is more, the recourse of Cassiano’s seventeenth-century 
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FIGURE 6.3 
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editors in Rome and Milan to multiple sources—manuscript copies 
of the abridged Libro and Leonardo's original manuscripts—sug- 
gests that they did not regard one specific version of the text as un- 
questionably authoritative. Both the checklist and the several layers 
of textual corrections in m3: H228 reveal, in their minutiae and also 
comprehensiveness, a painstaking search for textual accuracy in 
handling a plurality of Leonardo and Leonardo-related materials. 


Additional Material from Milan 


The other main direction of Cassiano's project was to “extend” the 
abridged Libro text with the transcription of additional material 
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from Leonardo’s manuscripts in Milan. These transcriptions seem 
to have taken place mainly from around 1639 to 1643, though it is 
possible that some preliminary work was carried out earlier. There 
is one group of transcriptions (probably the earliest) that provides 
chapters closely related to those in the abridged Libro, but all of the 
other groups are mostly scientific in orientation and are organized 
thematically. In general, the transcriptions bring together passages 
from a large number of Leonardo’s manuscripts and show an in- 
creasing familiarity with his writing and work methods. Carried out 
by the Milanese team, the transcriptions were sent to Dal Pozzo in 
Rome, where copies were made. The original transcriptions and 
their copies are now found in five principal manuscripts: m2: H227; 
m4: H229; n1: Corazza; mm: H267; and vb2: Barberini. There are also 
individual copies of the group of transcriptions more directly relat- 
ed to the abridged Libro text, which are currently part of b2: Brooker 
2 (ex-Ganay); bı: Brooker 1; and 12: Belt 36. Although a detailed study 
of this extensive material is still to be undertaken, it has been plau- 
sibly suggested that three manuscripts—m2: H227; m4: H229; and 
nı: Corazza—are closely linked to one another.5? Indeed, m2: H227 
contains three groups of Milanese transcriptions that seem to have 
been sent to Rome, where they were copied in several versions: two 
of these copies now form part of m4: H229, which contains a total 
of three groups of transcriptions; and three of these copies are in 
nı: Corazza, which has four groups of transcriptions altogether. The 
following paragraphs offer an initial mapping of these groups of 
transcriptions and of their relationships, in order to indicate what 
themes. attracted the interest of the seventeenth-century editors, 
how they approached Leonardo’s manuscripts, and what format 
they intended for the publication. 


Cassiano dal Pozzo's Supplements, a Concordance of Manuscripts 
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chapters” | 


Part 3— [Perspective] 
Part 1—[“added 
chapters"] 

Part 2—Moto e Forza 


Part 2—Ombre e Lumi 
Part 3— [Perspective] 
Part 1—[“added 
chapters” | 

Part 4—Moto e Forza 
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FIGURE 6.4 

After Leonardo da Vinci, 
“Ombre e Lumi” mz: H227, 
Part 1, ır. Milan, Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana 

(PHOTO DE AGOSTINI 
EDITORE, NOVARA, 
COURTESY OF THE 


LIBRARY) 
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A comparative study of the material that is now in m2: H227; m4: H229; and 
n1: Corazza shows that, thematically, there are four different groups of tran- 
scriptions altogether. Two groups are now known in three versions, while 
the other two have come down to us in two versions only. The m2: H227 
contains three different groups of transcriptions. Part 1 is entitled “Light 
and Shadow” (Ombre e Lumi) (fig. 6.4) and shows material transcribed 
from Leonardo’s Mss A and C and the Codex Atlanticus. Part 2 provides 
a group of transcriptions dealing mainly with perspective, though it also 
presents material on motion and hydraulics; for this group of transcriptions 
Leonardo" Mss B, E, F, G, and I were used. Usually known as the “added 
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chapters,” Part 3 contains the group of transcriptions directly related to the 
chapters in the abridged Libro text. Copied from Leonardo" Mss A, E, F, 
G, H, and Trivulziano, they encompass human motion, anatomy, propor- 
tion, drapery, color, and landscape.53 In contrast to Leonardo’s own writing 
methods and unlike all of the other transcriptions, this group was under- 
taken following the “normal” sequence of the pages. This procedure reveals 
a lack of familiarity with Leonardo’s writings that, together with the close 
thematic links to the abridged Libro chapters, makes this group likely to be 
the earliest. Indeed, references in the letters exchanged between Cassiano 
and Galeazzo support the idea that this group of transcriptions preceded 
the others. 

Each of these three groups of transcriptions in m2: H227 seems to 
have been copied in Rome (fig. 6.5). Their relationships with those 
in m4: H229 and mı: Corazza are as follows: mz: H227, Part 1 “Lights 
and Shadows" (Ombre e Lumi), corresponds to nı: Corazza, Part 2; 
this group of transcriptions is not found in m4: H229. By contrast, 
mz: H227, Part 2, relates to both m4: H229, Part 3 (fig. 6.6), and m: 
Corazza, Part 3; and so does m2: H227, Part 3, which is linked to both 
m4: H229, Part 1, and nı: Corazza, Part 1.54 Curiously, a fourth group 
of transcriptions, entitled “Motion and Force” (Moto e Forza), is not 
found in mz: H227 but does appear in both m4: H229, Part 2, and m: 
Corazza, Part 4 (fig. 6.7). 

It is a matter of speculation whether there was another version of 
this group of transcriptions, and a similar question could be raised 
about the transcription on Ombre e Lumi, which is also known in two 
versions only. But what we do know, from seventeenth-century an- 
notations by the Roman editors, is that there was material connect- 
ed to Cassiano’s project that was lent to acquaintances, including 
Nicolas Poussin, who is recorded as due to return the group of tran- 
scriptions on “shadows” (ombre). In addition, Luigi Albrizzi, who at 
the time seems to have had quarters at the Accademia dei Lincei, is 
mentioned as having borrowed one book, the Prospettiva lineale of 
Zaccolini, and also materials related to painting (not yet firmly iden- 
tified), of which Cardinal Camillo Massimo is recorded as having got 
“the third copy” Whether or not there were Milanese transcriptions 
and Roman copies that are now lost, there is little doubt that the 
material produced in connection with Cassiano’s project became an 
object of interest and study in and around his entourage in Rome.?6 

As for the two remaining manuscripts containing transcriptions 
of scientific material, mm: H267 and vb2: Barberini, they were both 
produced in Milan but seem to relate in different ways to Cassiano's 
project. The various types of material now assembled in mm: H267 
include a list of chapter headings of the abridged Libro and short 
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FIGURE 6.5 

After Leonardo da Vinci, 

MS X11.D.79 (nı: Corazza), 
Part ı, ır. Naples, Biblioteca 
Nazionale “Vittorio 
Emanuele 11.” 

(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 
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transcriptions from Leonardo’s manuscripts. The list of chapter 
headings, as is explained above, is closely connected to the “T. M.” 
corrections in m3: H228 and may have preceded the other Leonardo- 
related material, which ranges from a list of subjects from Ms C 
and a few passages transcribed from Mss C and A, to two series of 
short transcriptions from Ms A and one mechanical drawing from 
the Codex Atlanticus. In general, this material seems to reflect the 
study of Leonardo’s manuscripts in its initial phase.57 By contrast, 
vb2: Barberini is the most extensive monothematic transcription 
undertaken in Milan, and the last to have been completed. With the 
title Del Moto e Misura dell'Acqua, this transcription offers the name 
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of one of the Milanese editors, Luigi Maria Arconati, and the year 
1643.58 Signed, dated, headed, and presented to Cardinal Barberini, 
this extensive thematic transcription distinguishes itself from the 
miscellaneous material in mm: H267, as well as from the other four, 
smaller, undated and unsigned groups of thematic transcriptions in 
m2: H227, m4: H229, and m: Corazza. 

What characterizes the attitude of the Milanese team throughout 
these different groups of transcriptions is their concern with ver- 
bal faithfulness to Leonardo's manuscripts. Three editorial notes in 
particular testify to this concern. In one such note, at the end of a 
transcription in mm: H267, a Milanese editor seems to excuse its 
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FIGURE 6.6 

After Leonardo da Vinci, 
m4: H229, Part 3, 1r. Milan, 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
(PHOTO DE AGOSTINI 
EDITORE, NOVARA, 
COURTESY OF THE 
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FIGURE 6.7 

After Leonardo da Vinci, 

MS xII.D.79 (nı: Corazza), 
Part 4, ır. Naples, Biblioteca 
Nazionale “Vittorio 
Emanuele 11.” 

(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 


LIBRARY) 
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potential linguistic shortcomings by pointing out that the reason 
was to avoid changing Leonardo’s wording.5° A similar note is found 
at the end of another transcription in the same manuscript, this 
time making it explicit that the criterion adopted was not to alter 
Leonardos text, so that his style could be seen.9? Such an attitude is 
once again apparent in m2: H227, where an editorial note at the end 
of a transcription openly explains that even when there were pas- 
sages that did not seem clear and words that appeared to be missing, 
“these were kept as such in order to be consistent with Leonardo's 
originals, but were to be corrected by a better judgment.”6! All in 
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all, the seventeenth-century editors not only looked directly to 
Leonardo’s own manuscripts to “extend” the abridged Libro text, but 
favored literal fidelity to Leonardo, even if such an approach would 
obviously require adjustments before publication. 

Less apparent is the overall format Dal Pozzo envisaged for the 
publication of Leonardos abridged Libro and the additional material 
offered by the transcriptions. Although vb2: Barberini was conceived 
as an independent book, would that have also been the case with 
the other groups of thematic transcriptions? Or would Dal Pozzo 
have somehow interfered in the traditional structure of the abridged 
Libro text in order to accommodate them? The pieces of documen- 
tary evidence that have come down to us with respect to format 
are rather limited, but some clues can be gathered from the earliest 
group of transcriptions, the “added chapters.” Particularly significant 
is that they appear in the form of appendices in three of the man- 
uscript copies of the abridged Libro: bz: Brooker 2 (ex-Ganay); bı: 
Brooker 1; and 12: Belt 36. Yet, in spite of the fact that Dal Pozzo prob- 
ably received this group of transcriptions from the Milanese team 
as early as 21 May 1639, they were not included in the manuscript 
he consigned to the Fréart brothers (sı: Hermitage) in August 1640; 
nor were they present in his own manuscript (m3: H228), although 
he did include Vasari’s Vita and Mazenta’s Memorie. It would thus 
seem that Dal Pozzo decided to maintain the traditional structure of 
the abridged Libro. A comparable instance emerges with respect to 
the group of transcriptions of Ombre e Lumi. In this case, Cassiano”s 
letters of 21 May 1639 indicate that this thematic transcription had 
not yet been received, and we do not know when exactly it reached 
Rome. However, the transcription itself contains an editorial note 
saying that it should be “united” with the “treatise on painting,” and 
explaining that this particular subject related to chapters 75 to 88 in 
the “treatise.”€? However suitable in terms of content, the addition 
of this transcription would have consisted of about 174 chapters, and 
thus radically changed the original structure of the abridged Libro. 
But there was no such intervention in any of the manuscript cop- 
ies of the abridged Libro that have come down to us. Cassiano, once 
again, seems to have consciously preserved the abridged Libro text; 
the additional material would probably have “extended” it as a sup- 
plement without disturbing its existing format. 

Had the abridged Libro and the additional material been pub- 
lished by Dal Pozzo in Rome, it would have been a landmark book 
on art and science, much more in tune with the wider intellec- 
tual leanings of the Accademia dei Lincei than with the traditional 
boundaries of official artistic teachings in the Accademia di San 
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Luca. Nevertheless, what emerges as a determining feature through- 
out Cassiano’s project is the conscious search for textual fidelity. 
Although it is true that some of the actual results achieved by his 
team of seventeenth-century editors are questionable, especially 
now when the shortcomings of the text of m3: H228 are rather ap- 
parent in direct comparison with the unabridged text of the Libro 
di pittura, the several groups of corrections undertaken by the edi- 
tors aimed to make what we now consider to be the abridged text 
more consistent with what looked (at different editorial stages) like 
more reliable versions of Leonardos text. Overall, the comprehen- 
sive editorial work undertaken under Dal Pozzo in Rome and Milan 
for both “improving” and “extending” the abridged Libro text was un- 
derpinned by the attempt to be faithful to what was considered to be 
Leonardo” written work—by using as sources manuscript copies of 
his abridged Libro and his own manuscripts—and thus focused on 
material closely linked to Leonardo. 


Poussin's Illustrations: A New Visual Message 


In contrast to the editorial search for textual faithfulness to Leonardo, 
the illustrations of the human figure designed by Nicolas Poussin for 
Cassiano’s manuscript copy of the abridged Libro (m3: H228) served 
a nevv aesthetic ideal and played a vital role in the visual reshap- 
ing of the seventeenth-century Leonardo for publication. Although 
there is no formal documentation for the illustrations, Poussin him- 
self acknovvledged his authorship of the human figure illustrations 
and also made it clear that all of the other illustrations had been 
drawn by PierFrancesco Alberti.63 His statement provides an im- 
portant reference not only for attribution, but also for dating. The 
corpus of illustrations must have been finished by 1638, the year of 
PierFrancesco’s death. Moreover, we know that Poussin presented 
a manuscript copy of the abridged Libro to his friend Joachim von 
Sandrart, who left Rome in 1635. It makes sense to believe that this 
manuscript had illustrations by Poussin, or at least workshop ver- 
sions based on his designs, which thus can bring the completion of 
his illustrations to around 1635.54 Further evidence to suggest that 
Poussin had drawn them by 1635 is the fact that two of the figures he 
drew are evoked in his own painting The Saving of the Infant Pyrrhus, 
executed around 1634.55 The dating of Poussins illustrations is also 
informative with respect to the wider context of the publication 
project. As he drew the illustrations on separate pieces of paper, 
they required a system of reference to the corresponding chapter 
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numbers in the text. Although some were later adjusted, the original 
references are to the uncorrected chapter numbers in the text, thus 
indicating that Poussin's illustrations were finished before the con- 
clusion of the painstaking editorial work on the text of mg: H228.66 

The human figures designed by Poussin illustrate the chapters 
dealing primarily with human balance and motion and are partic- 
ularly remarkable for the nevv visual message of Leonardos teach- 
ings that they offer. But before vve look into their striking novelty, it 
is important to address the complex question of what manuscript 
copies of the abridged Libro he might have had as visual sources. 
That Poussin had access to vb: Barberini is most likely, since this 
manuscript was produced under Dal Pozzo in Rome. It is also pos- 
sible, albeit not certain, that Poussin had access to f4: Della Bella, 
the manuscript owned and illustrated by Stefano della Bella, who 
was in Rome in the 1630s. It is plausible, too, that Poussin had ac- 
cess in Cassiano's editorial circle to the manuscript sources for m3: 
H228 and for vb: Barberini, though these manuscripts have not been 
firmly identified yet;$? and it is not impossible that there were other 
manuscript copies that he consulted. 

To take a case study forthe complex issue of Poussin's visual sourc- 
es, we can consider here two of the illustrations that he drew for m3: 
H228. One shows One man seen from behind and another seen from 
the front and appears in a chapter on the limits of the crossing of the 
arms (chapter 232(t)) (fig. 6.8A);58 and the other represents Two men, 
one pulling and the other pushing a column and is found in a chap- 
ter on the compound forces exerted by an arm (chapter 235(t)).59 
In two of the earliest manuscript copies of the abridged Libro, f6: 
Concini and fm2: Gaddi, the chapter on the limits of the crossing of 
the arms is not illustrated, and the chapter on the compound forces 
exerted by an arm has an "erroneous" illustration composed of two 
figures that should instead have illustrated the preceding chapter, 
on the force of a man in violent motion.”° Thus, these manuscripts 
could not have provided the visual source for Poussin's illustrations. 
Similarly, vb: Barberini offers "erroneous" illustrations for the chap- 
ters that should have shown One man seen from behind and another 
seen from the front and Two men, one pulling and the other pushing 
a column, and so it could not have been the visual source for m3: 
H228 either.” In fact, vb: Barberini shows a further deviation from 
the pattern seen in f6: Concini and fmz: Gaddi, because the chapter 
on the limits of the crossing of the arms is illustrated, but by an “er- 
roneous” figure representing the backward twisting of a man, which 
should have illustrated the previous chapter"? Misplacements are 
also seen in both rc2: Casanatense 5018 and voz: Ottob. 2984. In 
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FIGURE 6.8A 

Nicolas Poussin, m3: H228, 
chapter 232(t), 55v 

(85v). Milan, Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana 
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these tvvo manuscripts, the chapter on the limits of the crossing of 
the arms is illustrated by an “erroneous” figure that should have been 
with the next chapter, on the force of a man in violent motion; and 
the chapter on the compound forces exerted by an arm is illustrated 
vvith another “erroneous” figure that similarly slipped from the chap- 
ter on the force of a man in violent motion. Thus, none of these 
manuscripts could have provided the visual source for Poussins il- 
lustrations of One man seen from behind and another seen from the 
front and of Two men, one pulling and the other pushing a column. 
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What is more, these two illustrations are also absent from f4: Della 
Bella, which, in these particular instances, shows “erroneous” figures 
that follow the slippages seen in f6: Concini and fm2: Gaddi.”4 

Comparable cases of slippage of illustrations involving other chap- 
ters and manuscript copies of the abridged Libro have been plausibly 
explained as resulting from the transmission process. In contrast to 
those in the Libro di pittura, the illustrations in the manuscript copies 
were taken out of their predetermined place in the main body of the 
text, and once placed in the margins they gradually lost the link with 
their original texts.” Such an explanation can also account for the 
presence of “erroneous” figures in those chapters that should have 
contained the illustrations of One man seen from behind and another 
seen from the front and of Two men, one pulling and the other pushing 
a column in the various manuscripts discussed above. However, m3: 
H228 turns out to be a significant exception in many respects. This 
manuscript does have predetermined blank spaces in the text for the 
human figures, even though they were consistent in size with the pre- 
Poussin illustrations and thus too small for his monumental figures. 
Moreover, there is no apparent slippage in Poussin’s human figures; 
he not only provides the two illustrations in question, but also keys 
them to the correct chapters. None of the other manuscript copies of 
the abridged Libro that have reached us has these two illustrations. 
Yet they do appear in the unabridged Libro di pittura and, even though 
Poussin characteristically tones down violent movements and makes 
adjustments to the limbs, as we will see, he does display these figures 
in poses reminiscent of those in the corresponding chapters in the 
Libro di pittura. This is not to say that Poussin had access to the Libro 
di pittura (fig. 6.88), but that he is likely to have had as a visual source 
a manuscript copy of the abridged Libro that was closer in such fea- 
tures to the unabridged Libro di pittura than those manuscript copies 
that have reached us.76 

Indeed, these two illustrations are not the only instances in which 
one can find visual similarities with those in the unabridged Libro 
di pittura but whose lines of transmission remain obscure. Another 
significant example is an illustration for a chapter on the reflection 
of light in the unabridged Libro di pittura (chapter 166). This illustra- 
tion has been examined as part of a group of four and in the con- 
text of the production of m3: H228 and of the editio princeps.” It 
was thought to be absent from all of the manuscript copies of the 
abridged Libro, and thus to have been invented in the seventeenth 
century, which, however, does not seem to be the case. This illustra- 
tion is evoked in rc2: Casanatense 5018 (chapter 85), a finding which 
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FIGURE 6.8B 

Francesco Melzi, Libro di 
pittura, chapter 346, 120r. 
Codex Urbinas 1270, Vatican, 
Biblioteca Apostolica 
(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 
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is particularly telling here, when it comes to the transmission pro- 
cess of this illustration from the Libro di pittura. Since this illustra- 
tion is absent from the earliest and most complete manuscript copy 
of the abridged Libro to have reached us, f6: Concini, as well as from 
the other manuscript copies now known, these manuscripts can- 
not have been the source of rc2: Casanatense 5018.78 Instead, rc2: 
Casanatense 5018 may well have been based on a different manu- 
script copy, currently unknown but more complete than others as 
far as this illustration is concerned. Thus, this illustration in rc2: 
Casanatense 5018 raises an issue comparable to that of the trans- 
mission of the two illustrations in m3: H228 of One man seen from 
behind and another seen from the front and of Two men, one pulling 
and the other pushing a column, that is, that there might have been 
manuscript copies, closer in some respects to the illustrations in the 
unabridged Libro di pittura, which have not reached us but which 
did have a role in the transmission process. 

Nevertheless, the striking novelty of the visual message of Poussin’s 
illustrations transcends the matter of the manuscript copies of the 
abridged Libro that he might have had as sources. What underpins his 
radical transformation of the human figures is his deliberate use of vi- 
sual references actually extrinsic to Leonardo's Libro di pittura. Before 
him, the differences in the human figure illustrations in the manu- 
script copies were mainly due to the transmission process and to the 
varying accuracy and dexterity of the copyist or artist in the render- 
ing of the figures. By contrast, what distinguishes Poussin's human 
figures is that he does not limit himself to using the manuscript cop- 
ies as sources. Instead, he makes conscious use of the antique as a 
key visual reference for designing his figures, and, in so doing, he ex- 
pressly creates a new visual message of Leonardo's teachings. 

While Poussins visual innovations for illustrating Leonardo's 
teachings were entirely consistent with the increasingly classical 
vein of his own paintings of the 1630s,"? they also conveyed the 
aesthetic orientation advocated by Cassiano, Cardinal Barberini, 
and their Roman entourage of collectors and intellectuals. Thus, 
it is not surprising that along with a number of manuscript cop- 
ies of the abridged Libro text that were carried out in connection 
with Cassiano's project, several sets of illustrations were also made 
from Poussin's original designs. Like Poussin's, the illustrations were 
drawn on individual pieces of paper, and are now found pasted in 
the manuscript copies of the abridged Libro known as sı: Hermitage; 
bz: Brooker 2 (ex-Ganay); bı: Brooker 1; and 12: Belt 36. There is also 
a group of sixteen illustrations without text in Windsor, loose ones 
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spread across public and private collections, and others that appear 
to be lost.8° In the sets currently known, their corresponding figures 
all have the same size and outline, indicating that they were pro- 
duced by a drawing method of duplication, even if the final work 
shows different levels of accomplishment from one set of figures 
to another and sometimes within the same set.8! An advantage of 
drawing the illustrations on individual pieces of paper was not only 
that they could be inserted in a manuscript at will, but also that their 
basic design could be more accurately reproduced, thus preserving 
Poussin’s new visual message based on the antique. Although I have 
discussed elsewhere the crucial role of the antique in Poussin’s illus- 
trations,®? it is important to recall his main strategies here because 
they contrast notably with the seventeenth-century editors’ orienta- 
tion to “improving” and “extending” the abridged Libro text, as their 
orientation focused exclusively on Leonardo material. 

Poussin made use of a considerable number of antique statues as 
visual sources forthe poses and proportions of the human figures that 
he newly designed to illustrate Leonardo" teachings (figs. 6.94 and 
6.104). For poses, the antique models he used included the Belvedere 
Antinous (fig. 6.9B), the Farnese Hercules (fig. 610B), the Borghese 
Gladiator, the Castor and Pollux, the Alexander and Bucephalus, one 
of the sons of the Laocoon, the Callipygian Venus, and the bas-relief 
of Hercules Carrying Off the Tripod from the Sanctuary of Delphi.83 
m the particular case of the Belvedere Antinous, this model was not 
only mentioned in the principal accounts of the most famous an- 
tique statues in Rome, but also extensively copied and reproduced. 
Poussin himself is recorded as having studied this statue, though 
his actual drawings are not currently known.84 The other statues he 
used as models for poses were also part of a canon of admiranda in 
seventeenth-century Rome and most likely accessible firsthand to 
him in Roman collections.55 But while for poses Poussin looked at 
various antique models as visual sources, for proportions he opted 
for one single canonical system—that of the celebrated Belvedere 
Antinous—as I have shown elsewhere through manual superimposi- 
tions of traced outlines, followed by a series of electronic superim- 
positions to scale involving full and partial superimpositions (with 
displacements focused on the joints). Take, for instance, two of his 
figures that evoke, in pose and physiognomic type, the Belvedere 
Antinous (fig. 6.9A) and the Farnese Hercules (fig. 6.10A), respec- 
tively. The positioning of their arms and free legs shows deviations 
due to the difference in poses, but the correspondence in the widths 
and heights of their supporting legs, torsos, and shoulders, as well 








FIGURE 6.9A 

Nicolas Poussin, m3: 
H228, chapter 209(t), 50v 
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FIGURE 6.9B 

Belvedere Antinous, Cortile 
Belvedere. Rome, Museo di 
Pio Clementino 
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FIGURE 6.10A 

Nicolas Poussin, m3: H228, 
chapter 91(t), şır. Milan, 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
(PHOTO DE AGOSTINI 
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FIGURE 6.10B 


Farnese Hercules. Naples, 
Museo Archeologico 
Nazionale 
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as in the heights of their joints, manifests the way they share the 
same system of proportions (fig. 6.114, B, and c).86 Moreover, when 
one considers this correspondence in the proportions of his figures 
together with the physical pieces of evidence that have emerged 
from my direct examination of his original drawings in m3: H228, 
it becomes apparent that Poussin constructed his figures by means 
of a careful design method involving direct and reverse transfers of 
entire figures and individual limbs, from a basic template.8” This de- 
sign method allowed the accurate representation of a canonical sys- 
tem of proportions across calculated variations in poses, views, and 
sizes, and thus offered a measured amount of varietà while keeping 
a notable sense of aesthetic consistency throughout his figures. 

An additional level of dialogue with the antique emerges from 
Poussin giving his human figures the physiognomies of identifiable 
classical characters. The vast majority of them display the features 
of the youthful Belvedere Antinous and of the bearded Farnese 
Hercules. Overall, the number of times these two main characters 
appear is evenly balanced, but one character is never shown twice 
in the same illustration or in two consecutive illustrations; instead, 
one character is engaged with the other either within the same il- 
lustration, or from one illustration to the next as the chapters unfold 
throughout the abridged Libro.88 Poussin orchestrates the disposi- 
tion of these two classical characters in such a way as to create a kind 
of poetic dialogue between them. In building such an interaction 
between classical characters, he significantly undermines the origi- 
nal function of Leonardo's illustrations as abstract schemata of the 
human body for visually demonstrating the mechanics of balance 
and motion discussed in the theoretical chapters. 

The particularity of the visual message of Poussin's figures also 
manifests itself in the way he renders the human body and makes his 
choices of chapters to illustrate. He not only tones down violent move- 
ments by reframing powerful rotations, forceful twisting, and strong 
displacements away from the body's center of gravity, but also elimi- 
nates unstable figures and entire illustrations from chapters on motion 
while adding stable ones for chapters on balance? A case in point is 
a chapter in m3: H228 discussing the differences in the height of the 
shoulders according to variations in pose (chapter 197.196(t)). When 
Poussin's figures are compared to those in vb: Barberini (chapter 196), 
in f4: Della Bella (chapter 201), and in the Libro di pittura (chapter 306), 
it becomes clear that he reduces the instability of the figure stand- 
ing on only one leg by resting the raised foot on a block, and elimi- 
nates the figure with the strong displacement of both arms to one side 
(which in vb: Barberini is walking to one side), while, predictably, he 
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FIGURE 6.11A, B, AND C 
Electronic superimposition of 
Poussins illustrations for chapter 
91(A) on chapter 209(B) and manual 
retracing of their contours (C). 

After Barone in Farago, Re-Reading 


Leonardo, 204, fig. 8a, b, and c. 


does keep the figure in classical contrapposto. Similarly, in a chapter 
explaining the powerful movement of an arm and illustrated by the 
contrast between the initial and the final poses of a man, Poussin does 
not depict these two different stages of the movement (chapter 181(t)) 
(fig. 612A), which, nevertheless, are presented in vb: Barberini (chap- 
ter 182) (fig. 6.125), in f4: Della Bella (chapter 185) (fig. 612€), and in the 
Libro di pittura (chapter 278) (fig. 612D). His omission of the second 
figure eliminates any visual contrast between these different stages of 
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the movement, undermining Leonardos idea of motion as produced 
by a forceful disruption of balance that leads to changes of position 
across space and time. As a result, Poussin's single and statuesque fig- 
ure conveys the idea of a frozen pose. And he adds stable figures for 
chapters on equilibrium (chapters 201(t) and 204(t)), chapters that 
had not been previously illustrated in the abridged manuscript copies 
or in the unabridged Libro di pittura (chapters 310 and 312), and whose 
texts did not make any reference to an illustration and so would not 
necessarily require figures.?0 

In sum, Poussin's intervention in the visual message of Leonardo's 
theoretical text was deliberate and offered all'antica figures of a 
highly decorous type. At the same time that Poussin makes use of 
the antique to convey an essentially classicizing interpretation of 
Leonardo’s teachings, his omissions and additions of specific kinds 
of figures visually favor more static poses while moderating the in- 
decorous elements of instability and forcefulness that Leonardo 
used as crucial visual marks for representing movement and inher- 
ent dynamism. In radically revising Leonardo’s visual message and 
making conscious use of the antique, Poussin discloses not only the 
inadequacy of the earlier human figures to seventeenth-century 
eyes, but also an attitude that notably contrasts with that of the con- 
temporary editors of the text, who, in their attempts to both “im- 
prove” and “extend” the abridged Libro text, concentrated on the use 
of Leonardo’s own materials. 


The “Imperfect” Text and Poussin’s Figures in Paris 


Published in Paris, in 1651, in a French edition by Roland Fréart de 
Chambray (the Traitté) and in an Italian one by Raphael Trichet 
du Fresne (the Trattato)?! the Leonardo volume presented by both 
editors brought to light the abridged text with the illustrations of 
the human figure (figs. 6.134 and 6.13B) based on Poussin’s designs 
(fig. 6.104). But in spite of the close relationship of the two editions, ?? 
there are some significant differences in the choice of sources and 
in the content provided, differences that are linked not only to func- 
tion and intended readership but also to the ways the French editors 
perceived the abridged Libro’s text and illustrations. 

Taking into account Chambray’s and Du Fresne’s own statements, 
one of the most apparent differences between their editions con- 
cerns the manuscript copies used as source. Chambray claims to 
have relied on a single manuscript, the one presented to his brother 
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FIGURE 6.13A Charles Errard, engraved by Rene Lochon, Chapter zog. From R. 
Fréart, Sieur de Chambray, trans. and ed., Traitté de la peinture de 


Leonard de Vinci donné au public et traduit dPitalien en françois par 


R.F.S.D.C. (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651) 
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and himself by Dal Pozzo in Rome (sı: Hermitage).?? Although he 
points out that its text was “imperfect,” he does not refer to any use of 
other textual material for corrections or extensions, even if from the 
study of the recently emerged bi: Brooker 1 it may be possible that 
he consulted this manuscript. Nor does he make strong claims for 
his own role in the translation of the text from Italian into French, 
though his translation can be seen to offer attempts at textual 
adjustment.% What he did consider fundamental were the illustra- 
tions contained in the manuscript he had been given by Dal Pozzo 
(sı: Hermitage), which were believed to be Poussin’s originals. In 
Chambray’s eyes, image takes precedence over word, as Chambray 
claims that Poussin, rather than Leonardo, vvas the actual “father” of 
the Traitté for bringing it to its “utmost perfection.”?5 Poussin’s new 
visual message marks his elevation as both artist and author. 

Although Du Fresne also endorsed Poussins new figures, he 
did not share Chambray”s claim for the primacy of Poussin over 
Leonardo. In fact, Poussin himself expressed an uneasy reaction 
to the apparently supreme role that had been ascribed to him in 
the making of the Traitté. In his famous letter to Abraham Bosse, 
Poussin makes it clear that all he had done vvas to design the illus- 
trations of the human figure. He adds that the geometrical illustra- 
tions vvere the vvork of another artist, PierFrancesco Alberti, and 
complains that his ovvn illustrations had been altered, vvithout his 
knowledge, by Charles Errard.96 Poussin’s disapproval of Errard’s 
redrawings probably encompassed more than the well-known ad- 
dition of landscapes, and has been recently related to the contrast 
of Poussin’s ideas on the representation of space (which are seen as 
consonant with Bosse's) to those of Errard.?? Indeed, Poussin’s letter 
seems linked to the vvider context of academic debates about the 
theoretical definition of painting and the place of perspective in it, 
debates that ultimately led to Bosse's expulsion from the Académie 
royale de peinture et de sculpture in 1661. But in spite of Poussin’s 
own reservations, his new interpretation of Leonardo was largely 
praised, not only by the French editors, but also by intellectuals in 
and around the Académie.°8 

Du Fresne explains that it was precisely because of the figures 
designed by Poussin’s knowledgeable hand that he had chosen the 
Fréart manuscript (sı: Hermitage) as a visual source.?? However, un- 
like Chambray, Du Fresne does not maintain that Poussin's figures 
alone sufficed to improve the “imperfect” text. Du Fresne not only 
criticizes the text version offered in sı: Hermitage, but also explains 
that its shortcomings had led him to make use of other manuscript 
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copies, of which he singles out the one brought to his personal at- 
tention by Melchisedec Thevenot, a manuscript that has been ten- 
tatively identified with pı: Paris or with bz: Brooker 2 (ex-Ganay).100 
m particular, Du Fresne draws attention to problematic chapters 
involving geometry and also makes a more general remark about 
overall clarity and structure, concluding that what they knew as 
Leonardo” theoretical work on painting was a work unfinished by 
the author that he as its editor hoped to have brought back to its 
“initial purity"?! Du Fresne seeks for a "restitution" of the Trattato to 
Leonardo via the use of textual sources in addition to the source of- 
fered by sı: Hermitage, rather than via Poussin’s visual intervention 
alone, as Chambray had proposed. Du Fresne also proudly points out 
that he was providing for the chapters on drapery new illustrations 
designed by Errard, whose taste for the antique was to be praised.!02 
Thus, for Du Fresne, the “restitution” and “improvement” of the 
Trattato take place via both word and image, even though image 
involved endorsing Poussin’s illustrations and extending them with 
Errard’s contributions. 

Where Chambray and Du Fresne show entirely comparable views 
is in accepting the structure of the abridged Libro. Even if they saw 
the text as “imperfect” and made use of different strategies (visual or 
both visual and written) to deal with its shortcomings, neither edi- 
tor tried to reorganize the chapters according to subject, or to add 
the transcriptions of Leonardo’s manuscripts that had been carried 
out in Milan. Although the extent to which these transcriptions were 
known to French circles remains to be fully investigated, at least the 
“added chapters” were probably available, as they appear in some of 
the manuscripts that were most likely taken to Paris, including bz: 
Brooker 2 (ex-Ganay); bı: Brooker 1; and 12: Belt 36.103 Nevertheless, 
both Chambray and Du Fresne seem to have consciously opted to 
respect the traditional structure of the abridged Libro text. And yet, 
if neither editor attempted to “extend” the text with transcriptions 
from Leonardo’s original manuscripts, as Dal Pozzo had envisaged, 
Du Fresne did offer other kinds of supplementary material. 

In contrast to Chambray’s focus on the Traitté itself, which he 
dedicated to Poussin, Du Fresne conceived a more far-ranging edi- 
tion. He offered not only Leonardo's Trattato, but also an entirely 
new section on Leon Battista Alberti that included the treatises on 
both painting (Della pittura) (fig. 6.144) and sculpture (Della statua) 
(fig. 6.14B). Moreover, the Leonardo and the Alberti sections con- 
tained dedicatory letters to Queen Christina of Sweden, her physi- 
cian Pierre Bourdelot, and Charles Errard, and were introduced by 
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Leon Battista Alberti, “Della pittura,” sig. a ir. From 
Trattato della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, novamente 
dato in luce, con la vita dell'istesso autore ..., ed. R. 


Trichet du Fresne (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651) 
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FIGURE 6.14B 

Leon Battista Alberti, “Della Statua,” sig. g". From 
Trattato della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, novamente 
dato in luce, con la vita dell'istesso autore ..., ed. R. 


Trichet du Fresne (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651) 


substantial biographical accounts.!°4 And in addition to these two 
comprehensive sections devoted to Leonardo and to Alberti, Du 
Fresne offered a scholarly list of writings on the arts that functioned 
not only as a link between his Vita of Leonardo and his edition of 
the Trattato, but also as a display of his knowledge of the arts.105 
Even if Du Fresne’s additions are more than a direct response to 
the shortcoming of the abridged treatise text, his inclusion of the 
Alberti section complemented Leonardo" abridged text with the 
specific subjects of linear perspective and human proportion, and 
thus contributed to making it more in tune with what was expected 
from a theoretical work on the arts by readers close to the emer- 
gent seventeenth-century Académie.!°® As for Du Fresnes Vita, we 
know that Dal Pozzo had also envisaged including an account of 
Leonardo’s life and manuscripts, supplied by Mazenta’s Memorie, 
though it is with Du Fresne that we witness a careful crafting of the 
glorious reception of Leonardo’s art and theory in France. 
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Du Fresne’s Vita was the first biography of Leonardo written in 
France and seems to have both informed and molded seventeenth- 
century expectations while providing a context for the French re- 
ception of the Italian and French editions in 1651 (fig. 615). Du 
Fresne makes use of a range of Italian sources, from Vasari, Lomazzo, 
Borghini, and Bocchi to Giovio and Mazenta, carefully selecting, 
correcting, and adding information.107 The way he builds upon his 
Italian sources sheds light on his deliberate construction of a French 
Leonardo. He not only draws attention to the enduring admiration of 
Leonardo in France, from the time of King Francis Ts commission of 
a copy of the Last Supper to his acquisition of the Mona Lisa for the 
extraordinary price of “4,000 scudi,/108 but also gathers together for 
the first time a list of paintings in French collections that were con- 
sidered to be by Leonardo. In addition to the famous Fontainebleau 
works, Du Fresne makes important references to paintings that 
could be found in Paris, some formerly in the Palais Cardinal or 
in the possession of Richelieu, others with the Marquis de Sourdis 
or with Martin de Charmois, and still others in further private 
collections.!99 While Du Fresne may well have relied on information 
from Pierre Dan and Bosse for furnishing his account of the French 
collections, it is he who should be credited for the first mapping of 
the visual Leonardo in France.” As part of his Vita, Du Fresne also 
lists several Leonardo manuscripts in an attempt to circumscribe the 
artist's theoretical legacy, but this discussion seems mostly based 
on Mazenta’s Memorie and references gathered from the Trattato 
text itself, rather than on firsthand knowledge of the Leonardo 
manuscripts, as had been the case with the editorial team under Dal 
Pozzo in Milan. Yet Du Fresne’s endeavors in the Vita at reconstruct- 
ing the visual and the theoretical Leonardo, coupled with his addi- 
tion of the Alberti section, did “extend” the Trattato text. 

When we return to the initial question of the different ways in 
which the abridged Libro di pittura text and illustrations were treated 
and transformed, the dualism that marked Cassiano’ orientation — 
by looking at Leonardo materials for the text, while turning to 
Poussin’s radically new visual message for the illustrations—was 
mainly endorsed by the French editors, albeit with certain nuances. 
While Chambray claimed for “improvement” mainly by visual means, 
that is, through Poussin’s figures, Du Fresne turned to both Poussin's 
figures and other manuscript copies of the abridged Libro. And while 
Chambray was not concerned about textual "extension," Du Fresne did 
supplement the abridged text with other materials, though not from 
Leonardos original manuscripts. Nonetheless, Cassiano, Chambray, 
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Raphaël Trichet du Fresne, 
“Vita di Leonardo da 
Vinci,” sig. er, Trattato della 
pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, 
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and Du Fresne all supported the view that Poussin's all'antica figures 
played a fundamental role in visually reshaping Leonardos theoreti- 
cal teachings on painting. If it is a moot point whether Leonardo's 
abridged Libro would have been published in seventeenth-century 
France had it not been illustrated by Poussin, there is little doubt 
that the reception of Leonardo’s teachings would have taken a rather 
different path. The seventeenth-century transformations that the 
abridged Libro underwent in the transmission of Leonardo’s legacy 
were not simply due to a mechanical process. Rather, the changes in 
the written and visual material reveal intentional, multifaceted inter- 
ventions directed towards constructing a book that would meet the 
aesthetic and cultural aspirations of the circles that aimed to bring 
it to light. The study of such transformations, in which Cassiano’s 
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project had a pivotal role, offers crucial insights not only into the par- 
ticularities of the procedures adopted, but also into the importance 
of the agents of transmission in the making of a book that would 
be the touchstone in the major debates that shaped thinking about 
European art in the seventeenth century and later. 
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CHAPTER 7 
The Final Text 


Janis Bell 


The final form of the Treatise on Painting, in its Italian and French 
editions, is due to three men: the painter Charles Errard (1606– 
1689); the editor of the Italian edition, Raphaël Trichet du Fresne 
(1611-1661); and the French translator, Roland Fréart de Chambray 
(1606-1676). Their efforts were coordinated, but each worked inde- 
pendently on the parts for which he retained responsibility. Part One 
of this chapter explores the role of Trichet du Fresne as textual edi- 
tor and his relationship to Fréart de Chambray. Part Two focuses on 
the role of Charles Errard in designing new images and in reworking 
the illustrations and diagrams that Cassiano dal Pozzo had solicited 
from Nicolas Poussin and PierFrancesco Alberti. 


Part One: Raphaél Trichet du Fresne as Textual Editor 


We turn now to Raphaël Trichet du Fresne (1611-1661) as textual edi- 
tor. What kind of editor was he? Known principally today for his role 
in preparing the editio princeps of Leonardo's Trattato della pittura, 
he was also editor and translator of three illustrated books produced 
as French editions with engravings from copper plates he obtained 
from earlier editions by noted artists: Antonio Tempesta’s images 
of the instruments of martyrdom, Odoardo Fialetti’s images of the 
habits of clergy of the various religious orders, and Gilles Sadelers 
images for Aesop's Fables. 

In addition to working as editor and translator, Du Fresne was a 
lawyer, collector, and antiquarian. Raphaél was born in Bordeaux to 
Pierre Trichet (1586/7—ca. 1647) and Gailharde de Lays; his father, 
honored as “the greatest collector of his time” for his cabinet of 
medals, books, paintings, and curiosities, was also a musician and 
author of a volume on the history of musical instruments.” Raphaël 
expanded the family book collection to nearly 15,000 volumes, trav- 
eling throughout Italy and Spain to purchase published books and 
manuscripts.3 After his death, Nicolas Foucquet (1615-1680), super- 
intendent of finances under Louis XIV, wrote, “there is no man in 
the Latin countries better recognized for his mastery in the field 
of books and paintings.’* His erudition is evident in the paratexts 
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to the Trattato, particularly in his bibliography of art books, his list 
of Leonardos paintings, and his bibliography of the works of Leon 
Battista Alberti, where he includes unpublished manuscripts, about 
which he was informed from his extensive travels.5 

Before publishing the Trattato, he had a decade of experience at 
the Imprimerie royale, where he was appointed as “correcteur” in1640 
under the direction of Sublet de Noyers.6 Claude Cramoisy super- 
vised the printing activities of Edme Martin, printer, and Tanneguy 
le Fevre, director of the impressions. Du Fresne’s exact duties at the 
Imprimerie royale are not clear. The “correcteur” was relegated to 
journeyman status in the famous Plantin press, printer of Maffeo 
Barberini's poems, but often the “correcteur” took on extra tasks of 
rewriting, collating, making indices, and compiling glossaries, tasks 
documented in private printing houses in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries.” Du Fresne also served as iconographic consultant 
for the frontispieces engraved by Claude Mellan and others. 

In the preface to the Trattato, Du Fresne summarized the difficul- 
ties he encountered in readying Leonardos treatise for publication: 


But through the ignorance or negligence of those vvho copy 
books, or due to some other circumstance, fevv chapters are 
found in vvhich there is not some stumbling block, especially 
in those vvhere there is a little geometry. Through the absurdity 
of the diagrams, these [chapters] remain almost unintelligible. 
I hope to have restored it all to its original purity ...[.] However, 
there remain many things that seem to need pruning: there 
are many useless repetitions, many truncated arguments, the 
speech is disorderly in many places, and even if there is some 
order to the chapters, it is not that which is expected in a per- 
fected work.9 


Similarly, in the preface to the French translation, Chambray made 
it a point to mention the state of the treatise as received: “the au- 
thor left the treatise imperfect, 
and worsened by the ignorance of the copyist who transcribed 


» « 


the author's style [was] obscure 


it”10 Having previously translated Palladio as Les quatre livres de 
l'architecture d'André Palladio (Paris, 1650) and parts of other Italian 
texts in his Parallele de l'architecture antique et de la moderne (Paris, 
1650), Chambray had an unquestionable breadth of competence." 
Given their combined experiences and the customs of flattery and 
courtesy at the time, Du Fresne and Chambray’s judgment of the 
treatise, and their vvillingness to make a public announcement of 
its incomplete and imperfect state, is not to be taken lightly. Clearly, 
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FIGURE 7.1 


Francesco Melzi after Leonardo da 
Vinci, Libro di pittura, detail showing 
transcription errors, MS Urbinas 1270, 


45v. Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica 
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despite Dal Pozzo’s extensive labors, the manuscript sent to France 
necessitated considerable work to ready it for publication.!? 

The approach documented here and in the Reader's Notes, in 
volume 2 of this study, has thrown light on some of the changes 
made to “restore” the text, revealing instances of “pruning” as well 
as instances where “truncated arguments” were completed with 
Du Fresne's own words. As Claire Farago and I worked together on 
the translation, we tracked significant differences recorded in the 
critical apparatus back to earlier manuscripts to discover where the 
changes originated.! This process led us to identify four principal 
stages of editing —Melzi’s compilation of the Libro di pittura, the ini- 
tial abridgment, Cassiano dal Pozzo’s revisions, and the omissions, 
corrections, and additions of Raphaél Trichet du Fresne for the 1651 
edition. Some of these changes clarified Leonardo's ideas; others 
brought them in line with coeval patterns of thinking; still others 
made the presentation less complex. Here is a case study that shows 
how each stage contributed to the final text. 


Chapter 49: A Case Study in the Transformation of a Text 

The errors in Chapter 49, “The proportion of the limbs,” started early 
on. Although Melzis transcriptions from Leonardo's originals were 
generally reliable and accurate, he did make occasional mistakes.!^ 
From figure 7.1, we see that as he wrote, he misspelled magri (thin) 
and then corrected himself by widening the g to fill the space of two 
letters. On the next line, he wrote modo (way) instead of moto (mo- 
tion) and did not notice the error, thus starting a cascade that vari- 
ous editors and copyists attempted to control. 


à ce Propornone dimembra,, = 
L aproportione delle membra sidenideno m dre altreparr 
ide Qualita eimoto in qualia, s incende olive alle misure 
corrispondenti alratto che taman misti le membra, ce gto 
xani con quelle delli echt тәјин? de grassi con quelle 
de mango colere di questo cheta non fau allrmaschi 
menbra feminili e'h membra [egiadre cile in este in modo 
s'intende che [attitudim oner moutmenti de nechi non fieno 
К con quella medesima wiwata che si conuerelbea 
| “yn mouimento dun giovane ne ancho quel. dun ı ica 
dull aquel dun gionane,e'gnel della femina aqueidun 
maschio, — — Sam iyə, PARC d go pt cdit 
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Since Chapter 49 is the third in a series of definitions of the parts of 
painting following the method Aristotle laid out in the Categories 
(whereby one class is divided into two, and then each of these is 
further subdivided into two parts), we can reconstruct Leonardo”s 
meaning even though the autograph text is lost. The first division in 
Chapter 47 is between figure (shape) and color, the next subdivides 
figure into proportion and movement (Chapter 48), and the third, 
the subject of our case study, opens with the subdivision of propor- 
tion into two parts. In each, the part is named and defined. But in 
Chapter 49, the first subdivision of proportion (quality) is named 
and defined, but the second subdivision (motion) is not defined, 
owing to this transcription error. 

Here is a parallel translation of the text in the Libro di pittura, 
n. 113, compared to Du Fresnes final version. Differences to be dis- 
cussed are highlighted in italics. The transcription is reproduced in 
the third column (superscript numbers refer to notes of the critical 
apparatus of the Italian transcription). 
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The proportion of the 
limbs is subdivided into 
two more parts that 

is quality and motion. 
Quality means, other than 
the correspondence of all 
measures to the whole, 
that you do not mix the 
limbs of youths with those 
of old, nor those of fat 
people with those of thin 
people, and other than 
this, that you do not put 
feminine limbs on men 
and graceful limbs with 
unfit ones. 

Manner [motion if 
corrected| means that 

the attitudes or rather 
movements of old men 


are not made vvith the 


The proportion of the 
limbs is subdivided into 
two more parts, that is 
equality and movement. 
Equality means, other than 
the correspondence of all 
measures to the whole, 
that one does not mix the 
limbs of youths with those 
of old people, nor those 
of fat people with those of 
thin people, nor graceful 
limbs with unfit, lazy 

ones. Furthermore, that 
one does not give to men 
limbs that are womanly in 
manner, that the attitudes 
or rather movements of 
old men are not made 
with the same liveliness 


as those of young men, 


La proportione delle 
membra si divide in due 
altre parti, cioé equalita,! 
e moto. Equalità? 
s'intende, oltre alle 
misure corrispondenti al 
tutto, che non mescoli? 
le membra de’ giovani 
con quelle de’ vecchi, 

né quelle de’ grassi con 
quelle de’ magri, né le 
membra leggiadre con le 
inette e pigre: et oltre di 
questo che non facci alli 
maschi membra feminili* 
in modo che l'attitudini 
overo movimenti de’ 
vecchi non siano fatti 
con quella medesima 
vivacità che quelli de’ 


giovani; né quelli d'una? 
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LdP n. 113, 45V 


Chapter 49 


Trattato CAP. XLIX. 





same liveliness as those 
of young men, nor also 
those of a young boy with 
those of a young man, and 
those of a girl with those 
of a boy. 


Do not make actions that 


nor those of a female like 
those of a male. Make the 
movements and limbs of 
a vigorous man such that 
they demonstrate his fine 
health. 


femmina come quelli® 
d’un maschio: facendo 
che li movimenti, e 
membri d'un gagliardo 
siano tali, che in esse 
membra dimostrino essa 


valitudine.? 


are incompatible vvith 

the persons acting; that 

is the movements of a 
man of great valor should 
manifest his valor, and 
likewise the movements of 
a man of little valor should 
be unfit and foolish— 
movements that threaten 
to bring ruin to a body that 


generates them. 





The word “motion” (moto) reflects the scientific vocabulary used to 
describe locomotion and other types of motion in Aristotelian terms, 
and not the commonly used vernacular word “movimento” (move- 
ment), which may explain why it was initially overlooked. The error 
of a single letter (tas d) confused the meaning of the text at the very 
place where Leonardo had begun to explain what “motion” means. 
The anonymous abridger(s), in order to make sense of modo (at n.5 
of the critical apparatus), deleted the verb “means” (s'intende) so 
that the phrase was tied to the following examples with the phrase 
“in modo che” (so that; in order that). Grammatically, the relative 
pronoun “che” parallels the two previous examples of relative claus- 
es, helping us to follow the rationale of the abridger. The impact, 
however, was a shift in the structure of the text. 

Furthermore, the abridger(s) also deleted a long phrase in the 
second paragraph, eliminating the negative example and keeping 
the positive one.!5 They modernized orthography and introduced 
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punctuation at the end of one thought and capital letters at the 
beginning of sentences. When this chapter was copied in the early 
Florentine manuscripts owned by Gaddi, Concini, Giacomini, 
and others, the scribes found a very long sentence beginning with 
“Quality” and ending with “valor” (valitudine)—all of it seemingly 
giving examples of “quality” in proportion. 

Soon, another mistake was introduced in one of the early copies. 
Leonardo’s word “quality” (qualità) became “equality” (equalità) as a 
scribe misplaced the “e” of the preceding word, “cioè,” to make “equal- 
ita.” Dal Pozzo’s master manuscript, m3: H228, read “qualità” when it 
was first copied from an unidentified Gaddi-type manuscript,!® but 
when he checked the text for accuracy and completeness against vb: 
Barberini, he read “equalita” and changed his text. As copied into 
the manuscript given to Chantelou, sı: Hermitage, the text of this 
chapter reads “... into two more parts, equality and motion. Quality 
means ...” followed by the definition. Thus, the text headed to Paris, 
without the parallel definitions. 

Dal Pozzo continued to work on the project, expanding the text 
with additional chapters and continuing to refine the wording 
when he had the opportunity." When he prepared another manu- 
script with copies of Poussin’s drawings—the manuscript presented 
here as bı: Brooker 118 —he or his scribe decided to repeat the word 
"equality" changing the text to “into two more parts, equality and 
motion. Equality means...” Du Fresne, like Dal Pozzo, chose to use 
“equality” in both occurrences, and thus another mistake entered 
the editio princeps in Chapter 49. Consequently, Leonardo’s identi- 
fication of quality as the subdivision of proportion dealing with the 
appropriateness of the parts became transformed into one of equal- 
ity, or likeness. 

Du Fresne made another significant change to fix the long 
phrases connected by in modo che. He interchanged the sequence 
of phrases about limbs so that those with leggiadria are described 
first. He added the word “pigre” (lazy, sluggish, unresponsive) after 
the word “inette” (unfit, unresponsive) to enhance the contrast of 
qualities, since leggiadra conveys grace, elegance, and also respon- 
siveness.? Now “in modo" became a prepositional phrase modify- 
ing “membra feminili,’ while “che” introduced the next example of 
appropriate combinations of movement. Finally, noticing that the 
topic changes in the last two examples, he added punctuation to di- 
vide the thoughts. Perhaps he noticed that the first three examples 
were about unequal proportional combinations (young with old, fat 
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with thin, graceful and elegant with unfit and sluggish), while the 
three examples that followed dealt with movements and poses ap- 
propriate to age and gender. 

Du Fresne’s word “pigre” is not found in any of the existing manu- 
scripts, nor does it occur anyplace else in the Trattato. Thus, even 
though he consulted additional manuscripts—an issue that is dis- 
cussed below—this change must be identified as Du Fresnes in- 
vention, one of the many vvays he “restored” the text. As translator, 
Chambray took even more liberties, and chose to exaggerate this 
contrast with a vivid juxtaposition of beauty with deformity: “nor 
a beautiful body with poorly formed and deformed parts” (ni en vn 
beau corps des membres mal faits & difformes). 


Coordinating with Fréart de Chambray 

Before examining additional differences between the Italian text and 
the French translation, it is important to note that both share many 
new features introduced as departures from Chantelou’s manuscript 
(sı: Hermitage). It is not possible to tell from the text whether these 
changes took place because the two editors coordinated their work 
closely at some point or because Du Fresne followed Chambray’s lead 
when he joined the publication project. Yet the magnitude of the 
changes suggests that they must have prepared a working manuscript 
(now lost) to coordinate the many changes in order, numeration, 
consolidation, titles, illustrations, and words or phrases in the text. 

On the macro level, both consolidated several short chapters into 
longer chapters (Chapter 162, Chapter 332, Chapter 340) to bring the 
number of chapters down to 365. Both divided Chapters 196 and 
197 into separate chapters: argument and counterargument. Both 
changed the order of Chapters 89-91, which allowed the chapter 
accompanied by Poussin’s drawing, “On arranging the figures,” to 
open the section on the human figure.2° Both moved the third dia- 
gram for sı: Hermitage chapter 332 to the following chapter, “Why 
a painted thing, even though it comes to the eye at an angle of the 
same width as one that is farther away, does not appear as far away 
as its distance in nature,” Trattato Chapter 333.21 We also find that 
both omitted the same texts or parts of texts: an entire chapter on 
color (sı: Hermitage, f. 37v “De colori Cap. 167”) that could easily have 
been included in the long consolidated text on color (Chapter 162); 
the last line of Chapter 14, found in all prepublication manuscripts; 
and the optical diagram to Chapter 135. With a few exceptions, both 
used the same plates designed by Charles Errard after figure draw- 
ings by Nicolas Poussin.” This included all of the diagrams sent by 
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Dal Pozzo, a new diagram for Chapter 84, and a new figurative illus- 
tration for Chapter 362 on draperies. 

On the microlevel, comparing the wording of the text in both vol- 
umes, we also find that the same chapters differ significantly from 
the manuscript (sı). This suggests substantial collaboration. For ex- 
ample, the text of Chapter 74 arrived with a nonsensical word for 
street in sı (strute).?? Both Du Fresne and Chambray changed it to 
“room” (stanza, chambre) because it made more sense to describe a 
portrait being painted in a darkened room with walls than outside 
in a street vvith dark sides. They both changed the vvord “beauty” 
(bellezza) to “whiteness” (bianchezza) in Chapter 99, a change ac- 
cepted by modern editors of the Libro di pittura as it accords with 
other texts on color contrast as vvell as vvith the phrase immediate- 
ly following in that chapter: “and thus you will make an excellent 
whiteness with the greatest darkness.”24 Many more similarities are 
noted in Anna Sconza’s recent edition, where the two texts are pre- 
sented on facing pages.?5 


Düfferences in the Texts 

Of greater interest are the differences in the two editions. Sconza has 
shown that Chambray's translation was interpretive.?6 He frequently 
tried to clarify the text by adding a short gloss, as in Chapter1, where 
he gave some examples of the usefulness of following one master. 
He added glosses to Chapter 67 and Chapter 233, making reference 
to the image in the illustration,” and in the case of obscure texts, 
tried to extrapolate their sense from a broader context.?8 In Chapter 
98, he was more creative, adding a gloss that many figures of em- 
perors are found in ancient statues; Sconza notes that he attempted 
to make sense of a text that, unbeknownst to him, was corrupted.?9 
Inadvertently, his effort created more confusion, for his critics noted 
the disparity between the official recommendation of the Royal 
Academy on the value of copying ancient statues to improve facil- 
ity and taste, and Leonardo's warning of its pitfalls.?? Those who 
knew Italian could have turned to Du Fresne’s more accurate text 
to discover that this chapter was not about ancient statues at all. 
The text, in its corrupted state, merely criticized those painters who 
repeat the same regal features and appearances in several figures in 
the same composition. 

In contrast, Du Fresne made few gratuitous additions to the text. 
In Chapter 23 “On those who engage in practice without diligence, 
or rather, science,” he added the phrase “as in every other profession” 
(come in ogni altro professione) as a gloss on Leonardo's statement 
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that nothing is done well in painting without a solid foundation in 
theory. His added phrase generalized the rule, which in sı: Hermitage 
was specific to painting alone.8! Now the chapter ends, “It is the 
same in painting as in every other profession” (così di pittura, come 
in ogn'altra professione). 

On the other hand, when he added a phrase to Chapter 88, “On the 
edges of reflections against their ground,” the restoration of meaning 
was paramount. Dal Pozzo had found this text problematic and in- 
cluded it in the list he sent to Milan to be checked against Leonardo/s 
autograph manuscripts.?? He sent off what he had, which left the 
text of Chapter 88 vvith a confusing argument—that the edge of a 
reflection in a field lighter than itself will “cause such reflection to 
terminate in a field darker than itself”33 Not only is this a non sequi- 
tur (if the field is lighter, how can it cause itself to become darker?), 
but it also contradicts many other texts in the Trattato on brightness 
and color contrasts.?^ Du Fresne made sense of this very confusing 
text by adding a phrase to complete the first sentence and introduce 
the next one, “will be imperceptible: but if this reflection” (sard in- 
sensibile: mà se tale reflesso ).35 Yet another text on the same subject 
of light and dark contrasts, Chapter 137, was left nearly uncorrected. 
The text has a significant omission—a missing line indicated in 
note 7 of the critical apparatus. Chambray dealt with the confusing 
remnant by changing the last two phrases to describe a light color 
whose lightness has been toned down as much as possible and ap- 
proaches dark (mais esteinte autant qu'on pourra, & approchant de 
l'obscur). Du Fresne took the awkward wording of the phrase found 
in sı (cioè bianco o partecipante di bianco, ma quanto puoi oscuro, 
o trahente all oscuro), changed the conjunction “or” to “and,” and 
then introduced punctuation to separate white colors from those 
in another category, those that “participate in white,” or, in modern 
terminology, colors with some white in them. Consequently, by con- 
necting this phrase with the final phrase, he arrived at a solution de- 
scribing colors that were darker than the color of the reflection even 
though they still had a little white in them. These adjustments were 
necessary to save the meaning, which required that a ground pro- 
vide some contrast, even if subtle, for a dark-colored object. While 
not ideal, it was the minimally invasive solution. This example, re- 
peated in many chapters, indicates that Du Fresne did his utmost to 
stay close to the text. Certainly if he had checked other manuscripts, 
he would not have found a better solution.36 

More often, Du Fresne substituted a word or deleted extrane- 
ous words to improve the clarity and consistency of the text. In 
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Chapter 50, he changed “opinions” to “actions” (operationi) so that 
it was consistent with the first line of the text. He also changed the 
structure in a way that brought it closer to the Libro di pittura.?" The 
title in sı: Hermitage, folio or, read, “Delli movimenti dell'opinione 
varie cap 50” (On the movements of various opinions, Chapter 50). 
The content of the text, however, dealt with the close relationship 
between interior states and visible movement and gestures.?? Du 
Fresne changed it to “On movements and various actions” Did he 
use another manuscript? Possibly. If he had consulted a manuscript 
in the group derived from vb: Barberini, he could have found the 
missing conjunction (“and”). Yet, since he made up a new word 
based on the first line of text (operationi), we can use Ockham's razor 
to conclude that he improved the title without needing to find the 
conjunction “and” in another manuscript.?? 

Some of these small changes bring the text into accordance vvith 
seventeenth-century ideas. In Chapter 58, “effects” (effetti) isreplaced 
with “affects” (affetti), a term most often used to describe internal 
states of feeling. In Chapter 158, where the text of sı: Hermitage ar- 
rived with an error “rari” for “rays” (razzi), Du Fresne restored it with 
“lights” (lumi) in accordance with the seventeenth-century concept 
of light as the carrier of visual information.^? In Chapter 276, he re- 
placed the archaic Latinate "subdupla" with the modern “dupla,” both 
meaning double. But in Chapter 253, when he replaced “noble” with 
"similar" in the final phrase, *because youths like to avoid advice and 
other [noble + similar] things," he is responding to a cultural shift in 
the use of the word “noble.” Dal Pozzo had made a similar decision 
in Chapter 13, altering the phrase “a true noble" to “a true painter” 
Usage had not changed entirely: Du Fresne still used "noble" in his 
preface to Bourdelet to describe the fine quality of Chantelou's copy 
of the Trattato but considered the word unsuitable for the advice 
bestowed on unreceptive youths.*? Was he cautious because his own 
noble title, “Sieur du Fresne,' had been newly bestowed upon him 
for his service to the King? Like Dal Pozzo, he worked for others, and 
Du Fresne was not part of the landed aristocracy, with its titles like 
duke, baron, marquis, or count. 

In several chapters that arrived with obvious corruptions of the 
text, Chambray's translation restored the original sense while Du 
Fresne stuck close to the text and retained the erroneous word or 
phrase. One example is Chapter 28. The original text in the Libro di 
pittura described a figure seen in the open countryside surrounded 
by “a great quantity of light" (da gran somma), but the text received 
in sı read “di gran sommità.” Clearly Leonardo did not mean “a great 
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vertex” of light, nor light at the top of a mountain. Perhaps Du 
Fresne understood the reference as to a light very high above the fig- 
ure, which is the way we translated it (“a great overhead light”), but 
Chambray understood the text in the context of Leonardo”s frequent 
references to universal light.^? Chambray also fixed Chapter 203, 
while Du Fresne stuck with the received text; this error, which arose 
from transcribing “piedi” as “pesi” led to the nonsensical assertion 
that weight rests on weight instead of on “feet.” The error was copied 
into sı: Hermitage by a scribe vvorking for Cassiano dal Pozzo. If Du 
Fresne or Dal Pozzo had checked pı: Paris, he vvould have found the 
correct vvord “feet” (piedi), a change apparently introduced by the 
scribe of that unusual copy. Cases like this remind us of the risks of 
basing any argument for independence or derivation on a few iso- 
lated changes. 

Likevvise in Chapter 35, “How one ought to portray a face to give 
it grace, shadow, and light,” Chambray restored the meaning while 
Du Fresne follovved the text of sı: Hermitage. This passage presents 
observations on hovv the sides of faces seem to darken from the 
shadovvs surrounding them in a dwelling when the front of the face 
receives light from the outdoors. The word for “doorways” (le porte) 
had become “part” (la parte) in sı: Hermitage, f. 6v. Chambray deter- 
mined that Leonardo was describing someone seated in a doorway. 
He apparently read the text with great care and discerned Leonardo's 
meaning through comparison with related texts. It is not necessary 
to posit another manuscript with the correct wording, since Chapter 
287 describes the dark shadows on faces where “A face turned fully 
towards the opening to the street will be illuminated” Chambray 
needed only to recall this text as he revised his translation. Du 
Fresne stuck closely to the text, repeating “part” here as well as in 
Chapter 300 where Leonardos original word “la pariete” (meaning 
intersection or painting surface) had been erroneously transcribed 
as “la parte” or its plural, “le parti.”44 

Looking at cases where Du Fresne failed to change a confusing 
text, one wonders what criteria he followed to determine when a 
word or phrase needed to be altered and when it was preferable 
to retain the text of s1: Hermitage. Did he understand some of the 
texts that now seem to us obscure, or was the presence of a better 
alternative in another manuscript his guiding principle? Despite 
the many changes he made that were clearly erroneous as well as 
the deletions—“prunings,” he called them in the dedication—it is 
apparent that he used considerable restraint. Only in Chapter 341 
did he delete an entire line of text, presumably because the line was 
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repeated twice in sı: Hermitage, and the word order was garbled. 
Other “prunings” were minimal, such as the elimination of “gold” 
(oro) as a modifier of “yellow” in Chapter 162 5, the elimination 
of “the part of the” (parte del) before “body” (corpo) in Chapter 124, 
and the phrase “parts of the surface of a” (parte della superficie de”) 
before “body” (corpo) in Chapter 125. In one instance, the elimi- 
nation of two words—“every color” (ogni colore)—distinguished 
two paragraphs erroneously joined by an early transcription error 
(Chapter 162 48-19). 

Many of his changes had the intention of clarifying or correcting 
an inaccurate text. For example, in Chapter 167 he added “joint of 
this shoulder” to replace the less specific word “arm” (braccia) be- 
cause Leonardo was describing the distance from the shoulder to 
the elbow joint. In Chapter 174, he corrected the text by replacing 
“increase” with “diminish” in the final phrase: “The more the bend 
increases from a right angle, the more the arm diminishes” (tanto 
più diminuisce quanto esso è maggiore che retto). Also noteworthy 
are the corrections to Chapter 322, entitled “On linear perspective.” 
The text in s1: Hermitage arrived with corruptions in the proportions 
of diminution. The confusion had started when Melzi, in transcrib- 
ing the text from Ms A into the Libro di pittura, wrote 9/o instead 
of 9/10. This copying error led to several creative reconstructions 
that Barone and others have used to group the numerous manu- 
script copies.“5 In the text that arrived in France, the sequence of 
proportional diminutions was 1/2, 9/0, 19/20. Du Fresne changed it 
to 2/4 (1/2), 3/4, 5/6. Chambray changed it to 1/2, 3/4, 9/10, 19/20, a 
sequence rightly contested by the perspective expert at the acad- 
emy, Abraham Bosse.46 As Le Goff notes, the proportional ratios of 
diminution had been worked out by Piero della Francesca in De pro- 
spectiva pingendi, but neither Du Fresne nor Chambray follows his 
sequence based upon four braccia intervals.37 However, Du Fresne 
was more concerned with presenting an accurate sequence than 
with following Leonardo’s obviously corrupted text, and his exten- 
sive knowledge of the literature on art enabled him to correct the 
sequence in a way that is closer to Piero’s solution. 


The Marginal Emendations to sı 
We find a similar lack of consistency in the two editors” approach- 
es to the marginal emendations in sı: Hermitage. These vvords or 
phrases are vvritten in the margins in tiny, neat letters in a lighter 
ink than the rest of the text. Sparti, in an ambitious article, pointed 
out that the marginal emendations vvere not alvvays follovved in the 
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published text.48 Du Fresne departed from the suggested corrections 
in two chapters, and incorporated all of the others. In the two re- 
jected cases, the suggested emendations did not clarify or otherwise 
enhance the meaning of the text. 

In Chapter 124, Du Fresne rejected “intensamente” as written in 
the right margin (sı: Hermitage, f. gov), judging “interamente” prefer- 
able. We can understand why he made this choice when we consid- 
er how the two alternatives affect the meaning. The first line reads: 
“The surface of every body [object] takes on more the 
color of its [facing] object” By choosing to keep the adverb “fully” 
(interamente), Du Fresne chose a meaning whereby a body receiving 
red reflections will look redder, that is, more fully red. His choice was 
supported by a line at the end of the chapter that reads: “this color 
will more accurately reveal its own nature” (esso colore dimostra più 
integramente la sua natura). Had he been able to compare all in- 
stances of both words, he could have determined that “interamente” 
occurs another six times in the Trattato, while “intensamente” only 
occurs once. Without knowledge of the original, he made a logical 
choice that just happened to be wrong. 

A second instance where Du Fresne does not accept the marginal 
correction is Chapter 2n. This text describes a way to create liveliness 
in posing figures so that when the weight is on the right leg, three 
adjustments in posture occur: the left knee is bent inward, the heel 
of the left foot is raised outward, and the left shoulder is dropped 
below the right. The correction suggested is “alta” to make the left 
shoulder higher than the right. Thanks to the discovery of the Libro 
di pittura, we know that “lower” (bassa) is correct. Du Fresne and 
Chambray knew only the text of the Trattato, yet they knew there 
were other chapters on the relationship between weight distribu- 
tion and the height of shoulders and hips. Du Fresne chose to retain 
“lower”; Chambray followed the marginal annotation and translated 
“higher” VVhich vvas the logical choice? 

m comparing chapters vvith similar ideas, it turns out that in 
Chapter 30, Leonardo says, “If the head turns towards the right 
shoulder, make the parts lovver on the left side than on the other.” 
If we apply this principle to Chapter 211, where the head looks left, 
then the right shoulder should be lower. Thus far, Du Fresne is the 
more accurate. 

What about weight distribution? In Chapter 209, Leonardo says 
that the shoulder on the non-weight-bearing leg will always be 
lower than the other. In Chapter 211, the weight is on the right leg, 
so the left leg should be lower, making Du Fresne consistent here. 
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The same consistency results from checking Chapters 210 and 249, 
where Leonardo looks at a different variable but concludes that 
the hip of the standing leg will be higher and the shoulder on the 
side of the free leg will be lower. But in one text (Chapter 265) he 
says that the shoulder above the standing leg will be lower than the 
other. Perhaps this misled Chambray and the individual respon- 
sible for the marginal corrections to question the word “lower” in 
Chapter 211. 

In Chapter 81, the opposite case occurs: Du Fresne follows the 
marginal annotation while Chambray does not. The text concerns 
the presence of colored reflections on flesh. The phrase in ITAL 1651 
reads, “But do not forget that a small object nearby tinges a reflec- 
tion more than a large area of color at a distance” Written in the 
margin of s1: Hermitage is “tinge” (tinga) to correct the original tran- 
scription, which reads “tenga,” third-person singular for the verb 
tenere, to hold. Chambray does not follow the correction and trans- 
lates tienne; consequently in FREN 1651, the reflection holds the color 
instead of tinging another object with it.50 

What can explain these disparities? Did the editors disagree on 
the meaning or use different manuscripts? VVho vvrote the emenda- 
tions, and vvhat vvas their source? 


Who Wrote the Textual Emendations? 

Knowing that Cassiano dal Pozzo wrote similar emendations in mg: 
H228, some in the margin and some interlined, we naturally assume 
he wrote the notes in s1: Hermitage before he sent the manuscript off 
with Chantelou. Indeed, this argument was proposed by Steinitz5! 
and generally accepted until recently, when Sparti proposed that the 
emendations were written by Chambray, arguing that the handwrit- 
ing is similar to Chambray’s autograph notes.5? Let us consider both 
possibilities. 

First we must consider the relationship of the s1 emendations to 
Dal Pozzo’s master copy, m3: H228. Some of the emendations cor- 
rect errors made in copying m3 into sı, which suggests they were 
added by whoever checked the accuracy of the transcription. Some 
examples of this are Chapter 52, where “ricercate” (researched) was 
erroneously transcribed “ricevute” (received); Chapter 67, where 
"presso" was written "presto"; Chapter 246, where “atti” (actions) was 
erroneously copied as “altri” (other); Chapters 265 and 306, where 
entire lines were left out; Chapter 162, where the transcriber of s1 
overlooked part of a phrase that is interlined in m3 when he tran- 
scribed the rest; Chapter 298, where “secondo” was left out; and 
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Chapter 320, where “buco” and “asse” were incorrectly transcribed as 
“buono” and “aste” 

A second group of emendations comprises additions to both s1 
and m3. This is the case in Chapter 14, where the word “richezze” is 
added. 

A third group of emendations are words that suggest changes in 
sı that are not in m3. This is the most problematic group, and it in- 
cludes the two examples discussed earlier: Chapter 81 (tinga to re- 
place tenga) and Chapter 21 (alta to replace bassa). 

Next, in trying to determine who wrote the marginal emenda- 
tions, we must account for their incorporation in the manuscript 
known as Brooker 1 (b1). The Brooker manuscript bears all the 
characteristics of a manuscript prepared in Dal Pozzos atelier, 
including binding, watermarks, ink, and handwriting.53 It closely 
resembles s1: Hermitage with its tipped in pen and wash tracings 
of Poussin’s originals in m3: H228, its number of chapters, and the 
wording of each chapter, but it contains the extra chapters that 
Cassiano dal Pozzo envisioned as an expansion of the Trattato 
project.54 Significantly, it incorporates all of the marginal cor- 
rections in s1 except for the correction to Chapter 81 (tinga) and 
the division between Chapters 187 and 188. This indicates that 
Cassiano dal Pozzo approved the marginal emendations and knew 
something of their contents. 

Finally, we need to determine whether the handwriting of the 
annotations resembles that of Dal Pozzo, or a member of his ate- 
lier. For many years, Cassiano dal Pozzo’s handwriting was mistak- 
enly associated with that of his professional scribe.55 In studying the 
Zaccolini manuscripts, I noticed a striking similarity between the 
penmanship of these manuscripts and others prepared in the Dal 
Pozzo workshop. Concluding that the manuscripts were copies pre- 
pared in the Dal Pozzo workshop, I proposed that Dal Pozzo's hand 
be associated instead with what I believed were autograph letters 
to his friend Gelli in Florence.56 Since then, Francesco Solinas has 
examined the issue in several venues, publishing various samples 
of Cassiano’s autograph and grouping the hands of several of his 
scribes.5? The same scribal hand is identified in the diary of his voy- 
age with Cardinal Francesco Barberini (Vatican Codex Barberini 
Latinus 5688), the first three volumes of Zaccolini’s treatises (De 
colori, Prospettiva del colori, and Prospettiva lineale), large sections 
of the compilation of Leonardiana in m4: H229 in the Ambrosiana, 
and m3: H228, the manuscript that served as Dal Pozzo’s work- 
ing copy. The small, neat marginal emendations in m3 and vb: 
Barberini are deemed autograph, as is a copy of Hesperides, a book 
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FIGURE 7.2 Workshop of Cassiano dal Pozzo, Ms H228, 38v [68v] (m3: H228) 
(ITAL 1651, Chapter 162) interlined text, attributed to Cassiano dal 
Pozzo. Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
(PHOTO DE AGOSTINI EDITORE, NOVARA, COURTESY OF THE 


LIBRARY) 


by Giovanni Battista Ferrari that Dal Pozzo was instrumental in 
publishing.58 

Comparing Dal Pozzo's autograph notes to the sı marginal emen- 
dations does not produce a clear resolution of the issue. In Chapter 
162, where the transcription of sı was checked against m3, the hand- 
writing matches up in the words “se per contrario quello” in m3 and 
sı (figs. 7.2 and 7.3). Yet in Chapter ıq, we must come to the oppo- 
site conclusion: both m3 and sı have the correction “ricchezze” in 
the margin, but the formation of the letters is different, especially 
noticeable in the formation of the z but also in the r, h, e, and spac- 
ing (figs. 7.4 and 7.s). Several additional examples of vvords vvith 
“ezze” endings in the margin of ma, f. 45v, confirm the handwriting 
characteristics of Dal Pozzo, and indicate that richezze in sı is defi- 
nitely by a different hand. The “richezze” correction is an interesting 
case discussed by Barone as evidence of Dal Pozzo's study of many 
manuseripts.5? That it was written in the margin in both mg and 51, yet 
incorporated into the text of bı, tells us about the sequence of these 
manuseripts: bı was written after sı was completed and corrected. 

Since the handwriting does not match Dal Pozzos in all cases, 
could some of the notes have been vritten in France, as Sparti pro- 
posed? There are indeed similarities to the handwriting of Fréart 
de Chambray and to that of his brother, Freart de Chantelou. If we 
posit that Fréart de Chambray received another manuscript with all 
the other changes incorporated and compared it vvith his brother 
Chantelou’s copy, sı, the manuscript bı: Brooker 1 would fulfill 
that role because it incorporates all but tvvo of the sı corrections. 
Furthermore, the current owner found evidence, now pasted in a 
note on the flyleaf, that connects the manuscript with the heirs of 
Roland Freart de Chambray at the date of purchase by M. Callet, 
noted in the sale of Callet's estate on 25 February 1855 (fig. 7.6).60 
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FIGURE 7.3 

Workshop of Cassiano dal 
Pozzo, untitled copy of the 
abridged Libro di pittura 
(sı: Hermitage), Chapter 
162 (corresponds to ITAL 
1651, Chapter 163), with 

“se per contrario quello” 
emendation, unattributed. 
St. Petersburg, The 
Hermitage State Museum. 
(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 


MUSEUM) 
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FIGURE 7.4 Workshop of Cassiano dal Pozzo, Ms H228 (m3: H228), 33v, with 
“richezze” emendation, unattributed. Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
(PHOTO DE AGOSTINI EDITORE, NOVARA, COURTESY OF THE 
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FIGURE 7.5 a of Cassiano dal Pozzo, untitled copy of the abridged Libro 





di pittura (sı: Hermitage) (corresponds to ITAL 1651, Chapter 14), with 
“richezze” emendation, unattributed. St. Petersburg, The Hermitage 
State Museum 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM) 
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FIGURE 7.6 Workshop of Cassiano dal Pozzo, abridged copy of the Libro di pittura 
(bı: Brooker 1), inside front cover, notice of sale and handwritten 
note. Collection T. Kimball Brooker, Chicago. 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE MORGAN LIBRARY, NEW YORK) 
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FIGURE 7.7 Workshop of Cassiano dal Pozzo, abridged copy of the Libro di 
pittura (b1: Brooker 1), inscription before extra chapter, unattributed. 
Collection T. Kimball Brooker, Chicago 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE MORGAN LIBRARY, NEW YORK) 


An inscription in French, on the sheet between the last chapter of 
the Trattato and the additional chapters, reads, “Second Partie du 
Manuscrit de Leonard de Vinci perhaps in the hand of Roland Fréart 
de Chambray (fig. 7.7). 

However, there are different mistakes in b1 that are not noted in 
the margins of s1. There are several repeated chapter numbers, and 
one chapter appears twice. The index, which precedes the chapters, 
lacks folio references (the manuscript has not been paginated), the 
chapter numbers depart in several places from their correct index 
number, and between chapters 175 and 265 the numbering is off 
owing to mistakes.9! A chapter on draperies was skipped towards 
the end of the index, leading to a disparity between the final chapter 
number in the text (375) and that in the index (372). There are other 
textual differences due to errors that were not caught. Furthermore, 
our thesis would have to account for corrections not incorporated 
into bi, i.e., Chapters 81 (tinga), Chapter 211 (alta), and the chapter 
divisions between Chapters 187 and 188. The division between these 
two chapters provides a further clue to the relationship among the 
manuscripts. We can see that the two chapters were joined in m3 and 
that the mistake was copied into s1 before it was noticed. Since it was 
later corrected in m3 and sı, and the correction incorporated in bı, 
we can conclude that bı was copied after m3 was corrected, which 
must have been before s1 was sent to France (figs. 7.8, 7.9, and 7.10). 

In the end, we are left with the conclusion that the s1 emenda- 
tions were entered in Rome, but at several different times to account 
for the disparities, some predating bı and some after. The evidence 
also suggests that both sı and bı were prepared as prepublication 
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ры of Cassiano dal Pozzo, MS Н228 (m3: H228), 46r/76r, 
corrected chapter divisions on line 3 between TTAL 1651, Chapters 
187-188, unattributed. Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana 

(PHOTO DE AGOSTINI EDITORE, NOVARA, COURTESY OF THE 
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Workshop of Cassiano dal Pozzo, abridged сору of the Libro di pittura 
(sı: Hermitage), 46v, corrected chapter divisions on line 3 between 
ITAL 1651, Chapters 187-188, unattributed. St. Petersburg, The 
Hermitage State Museum 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM) 
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FIGURE 7.10 


b prima; e uero mem zz — E 
Workshop of Cassiano dal Pozzo, dad copy of the Libro di 
pittura (bı: Brooker 1), untitled chapter divisions between ITAL 
1651, Chapters 187-188, with correction incorporated at the 
beginning of line 4 unattributed. Collection T. Kimball Brooker, 
Chicago 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE MORGAN LIBRARY, NEW YORK) 
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manuscripts, that bı was prepared after sı, but that bı was not kept 
in the workshop long enough to be checked for accuracy by Dal 
Pozzo himself. 


Textual Indications that Brooker 1 was Known 
Is there evidence that the Brooker 1 manuscript (bı) was used in the 
preparation of the 1651 edition? The answer is yes, although the evi- 
dence is not conclusive. Nevertheless, there are several coincidences 
in details of the text and illustrations to suggest that Chambray and 
Du Fresne had this manuscript available to them. 

One piece of evidence is that Chambray did not follow the cor- 
rection of Chapter 81 where the verb “tinge” (tinga) was added in the 
margin of sı but not incorporated into bı. If Chambray were working 
primarily with bı as his guide to the translation, this difference could 
explain why he translated the verb as "tienne," following the Italian 
“tenga” In the complex text of Chapter 341 a long phrase omitted 
by Du Fresne (at n. 3 of the critical apparatus) was retained by 
Chambray, probably because bı: Brooker had the phrase transcribed 
correctly, while sı had the line repeated and garbled. 

Earlier we noted that both the French and the Italian 1651 edi- 
tions departed from s1 in several significant ways, including the divi- 
sion of one long chapter into Chapters 196 and 197.82 Since this is 
the only instance of subdividing chapters, and runs counter to the 
consolidation of chapters to bring 375 down to 365, the subdivision 
is surprising. The text of Chapter 197 refers to the preceding text of 
Chapter 196 ("Regarding the first part above"), and their contents are 
closely related: how the distribution of weight in slow motion af- 
fects the height of the hips and shoulders. Since the same texts are 
listed as separately titled chapters in the index to bı, it seems likely 
that this division led Chambray to decide to present them as separate 
chapters. 

In the division between Trattato Chapters 187 and 188, bı: Brooker 1 
could have served as a guide. These two chapters were combined 
because of a copying error in sı, but they were listed separately in 
the index to that volume as sı chapters 190 and 191. Because bı did 
not have this transcription error, the editors could have consulted it 
to determine exactly where these two chapters break—something 
they could not have determined from sı alone (figs. 7.9 and 7.10). 

Similarly, in Chapter 162 {4, bı: Brooker 1 could have indicated 
the division between two paragraphs. This is a complicated section 
in which three short chapters on color have been combined into 
one long chapter consisting of nine paragraphs. In sı, the lines run 
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dal Pozzo, abridged copy 
of the Libro di pittura (bu: 
Brooker 1), illustration to 
ITAL 1651, Chapter 85, after 
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Collection T. Kimball 
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on without punctuation: “chi sara di maggior oscurità infra i corpi 
di egual bianchezza...” In bı, an interlined carat draws the readers 
attention to punctuation (a period after “oscuritd”) and capitaliza- 
tion (“Infra” begins a new sentence), dividing the run-on sentence 
into two. Both editors followed this division, Du Fresne separating 
the two precepts into separate paragraphs. This example indicates 
that some serious editing of the Italian text was undertaken before 
Chambray began to translate, and suggests that Du Fresne joined the 
project well before the final year, an issue to which I return later. 

While Chambray was translating, Du Fresne continued to refine 
the text, as is evident at the break between Chapter 162 18 and 162 
9. Where Chambray introduced a semicolon and commas to sepa- 
rate a run-on phrase,63 Du Fresne recognized that the precept on 
brightness contrast differed considerably from the precept on the 
relationship between true color and surface texture. He therefore 
corrected this error in the beginning of Chapter 162 {9 by delet- 
ing two misplaced words: “ogni colore.” These words arose early 
in the transmission process; the error is found both in fm2: Gaddi 
(c. 1570) and in vb: Barberini 4304, both sources of many subsequent 
manuscripts. No extant manuscript with this sequence lacks those 
words except for the Libro di pittura, at the time inaccessible and un- 
known.® Therefore, Du Fresne must have worked this out from his 
understanding of the text—proof that his judgment and intuition 
guided his “pruning” and “restoration” of the text. 

Nevertheless, we cannot conclude that Chambray used bi: 
Brooker 1 while Du Fresne relied on sı: Hermitage. There are too 
many indications of interchanges and idiosyncratic changes to posit 
a one-to-one relationship between preparatory text and final edi- 
tion. In Chapter 49, for example, Du Fresne followed the variant in 
bi that repeated “equality” twice rather than the single occurrence in 
the text of sı. Did he come to the same conclusions on his own? Or 
did he check the Brooker 1 manuscript? Barring the discovery of his 
working notes, the question remains open. 


Illustrations and Diagrams 
The presence of bi in Paris would help explain several issues relating 
to the illustrations. No diagram for Chapter 85 is attached in s1: H228, 
but there is a diagram in bı: Brooker 1 now attached to a later chap- 
ter (88) but labeled 85 (fig. 7.11).65 The diagram in the publication is 
very close to this illustration, as both indicate the path of sunlight 
striking at an oblique angle and reflecting onto the side of the dome 
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(a half-sphere labeled EGFD).66 The diagrams in the French and 
Ttalian editions differ, either because the plate vvas revvorked in 
the later of the tvvo editions, or because nevv plates vvere engraved: 
the sun in ITAL 1651 is farther to the corner than the sun in FREN 1651 
in the diagrams for Chapter 84 and 85.67 

The placement of the illustrations vvas more of a challenge than 
the scholarship has previously acknowledged. The spaces left for 
Poussin’s drawings (pen and wash tracings from the originals) were in- 
adequate for the size of the figures, which, when glued at the margins, 
covered large parts of the text. Both sı: Hermitage and bı: Brooker 1 
now have misplaced illustrations.88 While the pairing of chapter text 
with Poussin’s figurative illustrations seems to have been determined 
in advance, as is indicated by the pairings in m3: H228, some different 
associations were made in the 1651 publications.® In these cases, bı: 
Brooker 1 could have provided clues not found in s1: Hermitage. 

One of these is obvious: the consistent numbering of the bı illus- 
trations in the top right-hand corner of each small rectangle helped 
determine where the illustrations were to be attached. This must 
have been crucial in cases where the small papers became detached 
either in transit or through repeated lifting of the image to read the 
text. In many cases, the relationship between content and text is 
evident, as in the unique images of a figure walking into the wind, 
or figures with their arms crossed in front and behind. However, in 
the group of five figural illustrations between Chapters 200 and 209, 
the pairing of figure with text was complex because of repetitions 
in both text and image. In this group, two of the images show a man 
carrying a heavy weight, two show one arm extended, and two show 
men balanced in contrapposto."? However, in sı: Hermitage, only the 
drawing of a man in profile carrying a weight is numbered. Signs of 
confusion are evident in the crossing out of the first number and the 
writing of “5” below, which connect the image with s1: chapter 205, 
“About a person in motion,” the same text as Trattato Chapter 202. 
The canceled number suggests that the text was previously placed 
elsewhere, perhaps with one of the chapters dealing with extra (ac- 
cidental) weight. 

The current order of illustrations in s1: Hermitage also differs 
from that in the published edition. The sequence in the 1651 edi- 
tion starts with the man standing with extra weight on his shoul- 
der (Chapter 200), as the text of the chapter describes, and follows 
with the image of a man catching himself from falling backwards 
(Chapter 201). However, s1: Hermitage has these two in reverse order, 
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with the man catching himself from falling backwards associated 
with an earlier chapter. The next two images in the 1651 publica- 
tion, a man walking while carrying extra weight (Chapter 202) and 
a bearded man in a relaxed contrapposto (Chapter 203), are also 
reversed in sı: Hermitage. The last in this group, the young man 
in a relaxed contrapposto with arm extended (Chapter 209), is as- 
sociated with a different chapter in sı: Hermitage, one that shares 
the number 209 but is titled “On the equal distribution of weight” 
(Dellequiparentia), which is Chapter 206 in the Trattato and not ac- 
companied by an illustration. 

The sequence of illustrations in b1: Brooker 1 is the same as in 
the published edition, and each of the small papers is numbered 
accordingly. The first three illustrations match the same texts, but 
the fourth—the bearded man in contrapposto—is numbered 204, 
connecting it with the same text as Trattato Chapter 204, “On the 
bending and turning of a person,’ which is not illustrated. One can 
see that this figure in bı: Brooker 1 was originally labeled 203: the 
“a” is reinforced on top of a lighter number “3,” which would pair 
it with Chapter 203, “How stationary animals balance weight on 
their legs” This is where it is placed in the published editions, and 
where Dal Pozzo placed it in mg: H228. Whether this “correction” 
was made by the copyist or an editor cannot be determined. We can 
only conclude that in the case of detached illustrations, bı: Brooker 
1 could have presented a better guide to the final pairings of text 
and image. 

There is one additional reason to suspect that b1: Brooker 1 was 
available to the editors. Comparing Errard and Lochon's illustra- 
tions to Poussin’s originals in m3: H228 and their copies in sı: 
Hermitage shows that the vertical axis is frequently missing from 
the engravings. The vertical axes are also missing from many of 
the illustrations in bı: Brooker 1. For example, in the illustration 
to Chapter 89 showing a bearded man in contrapposto, the draw- 
ings in both m3 and s1 indicate the vertical axis running through 
the torso down the inside of the standing leg to the ground, but 
the drawing in b1: Brooker 1 and the published engraving do not. 
Similarly, the vertical axis does not appear in the figurative plates 
to Chapters 201, 202, and 233, while the parallel illustrations in b1 
also lack the vertical axis, which is drawn in m3 and copied in sı. 
Perhaps such omissions suggested that the vertical axes could be 
eliminated without a loss of meaning. 
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MS Brooker 1 in France 

The presence of this manuscript in France can explain some cru- 
cial borrowings by Abraham Bosse in his Manière universelle de M. 
Desargues of 1648, a perspective treatise noted for its substantial 
sections on nonlinear perspective and shadow projection.” Scholars 
have suspected for some time that Bosse must have had access to 
a Leonardo manuscript, since his illustration of aerial perspective 
in Planche 139 is based upon the diagrams to Chapters 106-107 in 
the 1651 publications."? Bosse claimed to be familiar enough with 
Leonardo's Trattato before the publication to convince André 
Félibien to abandon the idea of translating the text into French. 
Since Félibien returned from Rome in 1649, presumably with an- 
other copy of the Trattato given to him by Dal Pozzo, yet Bosse had 
distilled ideas from the Trattato by 1647, it seems clear that Bosse 
had knowledge of Leonardo’s writings before Félibien’s return. 

Bosse and Chambray were on amicable terms in the 1640s, sug- 
gesting that Chambray granted Bosse access to his own copy of the 
Trattato.” Consequently, when Felibien approached him with a re- 
quest to engrave the plates, Bosse already knew that Chambray was 
“well advanced in his own translation” As Bosse recounted the story 
in 1667, with the acrimony of a man who had been fired from his pres- 
tigious position as perspective instructor at the Académie royale be- 
cause of disagreements about the value of the Trattato, he dissuaded 
Félibien from publishing the work because there were “a vast number 
of horrendous errors” (une infinité de grossieres erreurs).’* Chambray 
had “a similar manuscript” (un pareil Manuscrit), ‘obtained from the 
one in the library of the illustrious, virtuous and curious knight, 
Mr. Dal Pozzo in Rome” (pris de celuy qui est dans la Bibliothèque de 
l'illustre, vertueux & curieux Monsieur le Chevalier Du Puis à Rome)."5 
Félibien decided “to give to the said Sieur de Chambray who was 
working on the same, the privilege he had obtained in advance.”76 
Bosse’s memory of events that took place 15 years earlier is faulty, as 
we know Chambray obtained the privilege to publish his translation, 
together with the Italian edition and his own two volumes on archi- 
tecture, on 30 April 1650.77 Nevertheless, Bosse's defense confirms 
his prepublication knowledge of Chambray’s plans and opportuni- 
ties to study Leonardos treatise before 1647. 

The treatise Bosse published in 1648, Manière universelle de M. 
Desargues, demonstrates this knowledge.7? In addition to the 28 
chapters in the second part of his treatise on the perspective of the 
air described as “the strong and the weak touches’—which owe a 
considerable debt to Leonardo’s discussion of the subject—there is 
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one illustration so close to an illustration for the extra chapters in bı: 
Brooker 1 that the conclusion is unavoidable: Bosse knew the extra 
chapters. Planche 127, facing page 126 (fig. 7.12), shows a perspective 
pavement grid with verticals at the foreground line, horizon line, 
and several intermediate locations. Leonardo has a similar illustra- 
tion to a text on perspective in Paris MS E, f. 16v, that was copied 
and included among the extra chapters in bı: Brooker 1 (fig. 7.13). 
This chapter, labeled A, is titled “Delle cose equali la più remota par 
la maggiore”; another copy of the same has been mounted in b2: 
Brooker 2 (ex-Ganay) on a sheet numbered n6 that has been cut and 
mounted in a gray paper frame.” Bosse could have seen either bı or 
bz, both of which ended up in France, the former in possession of 
the heirs of Chambray, the latter once thought to have been owned 
by the family of Chancellor Matthieu Molé. Close examination of 
bz: Brooker 2 reveals that the moroccan leather binding bearing the 
arms of Molé’s son, Monsieur de Champlatreux, was originally made 
for a different manuscript.8° Without additional documentation to 
show when these manuscripts left Dal Pozzo’s possession, we have 
only the evidence that bz: Brooker 2 was rebound in France, and the 
rumor that it was Poussin’s copy. 

In the preface to the Traitté de la peinture, Chambray acknowledges 
his debt to Dal Pozzo for “this rare manuscript with your [Poussin's] 
drawings” and makes a point of publicly thanking the Cavalier dal 
Pozzo on behalf of himself and his brother Chantelou.8! Consequently, 
scholars have assumed that the manuscript inscribed by Chantelou 
(sı: Hermitage) was the only manuscript received.82 Does this pre- 
clude receipt of a second manuscript, such as b1: Brooker 1? 

Nowhere does Chambray state specifically that he was using the 
manuscript given to his brother Chantelou, nor does he exclude the 
possibility of a second manuscript that did not include Poussin’s 
original drawings. As Sparti has convincingly argued, the drawings 
in sı: Hermitage, traced from Poussin’s originals, were a product of 
Poussin’s Roman workshop, supervised by him, and were regarded 
by Chambray, Du Fresne, and other contemporaries as autograph.83 
Quite possibly, the Brooker 1 illustrations were regarded as copies, 
for the drawings are noticeably lower in quality, as one can see in 
the details of Man about to swing a club, accompanying Chapter 181 
(figs. 7.14 and 7.15). 


Du Fresne’s Use of Various Manuscripts 
Having seen evidence that both French editors made use of more 
than one manuscript, we can now return to Du Fresne’s few re- 
marks on his own research, where he tells us, “I made use of various 
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FIGURE 7.12 

Abraham Bosse, Manière universelle de M. Desargues pour 
pratiquer la perspective (Paris, 1647), plate 127. Washington, 
DC, Folger Shakespeare Library. Used by permission of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library (under a Creative Commons 
Attribution-ShareAlike 4.0 International License, https:// 


creativecommons.org/licenses/by-sa/4.0/) 


FIGURE 7.13 

Workshop of Cassiano dal Pozzo, abridged copy of the 
Libro di pittura (bı: Brooker 1), perspective demonstration 
to extra chapter A, unattributed. Chicago, Collection 

T. Kimball Brooker, Chicago 

(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE MORGAN LIBRARY, 


NEW YORK) 
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FIGURE 7.14 

Workshop of Cassiano 

dal Pozzo, abridged copy 

of the Libro di pittura (sı: 
Hermitage), detail of head, 
fig. 7.32, Man about to 

swing a club, after Nicolas 
Poussin. St. Petersburg, The 
Hermitage State Museum 
(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 


MUSEUM) 
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FIGURE 7.15 Workshop of Cassiano dal Pozzo, abridged сору of the Libro di 
pittura (bı: Brooker 1), detail of Man about to swing a club, after 
Nicolas Poussin. Collection T. Kimball Brooker, Chicago 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE MORGAN LIBRARY, NEW YORK) 


manuscripts to have this treatise printed."5^ He cites in particular 
the manuscript of Chantelou, and a manuscript consulted through 
the auspices of M. Thévenot that was “much more correct.”85 Two 
examples of Du Fresnes consultation of a more accurate text 
than sı: Hermitage will shed light on the identity of M. Thevenots 
manuscript. 

The first example, Chapter n, ends with an appeal to painters to 
choose fame and excellence over greed (“if avarice does not get in 
the way”). In the transmission process, "avaritia" was misread as 
“variety” (la varietà). Chambray accepted this word, translating “if 
diversity does not...” (se la diversité non ...). Du Fresne did not ac- 
cept the variant Dal Pozzo had sent to France. 

Dal Pozzo had made an unfortunate decision. When the text of 
m3: H228 was copied, it was incorrectly transcribed as “l’lvaritia” Dal 
Pozzo turned to vb: Barberini manuscript and found “la varieta.” Not 
realizing it was a transcription error, and failing to check the source 
manuscripts of both mg and vb, he crossed out the meaningless 
“Plvaritia” and interlined “la varieta” which was then incorporated 
into the next set of copies, sı: Hermitage and bı: Brooker 1. 

How Du Fresne came to reject “la varietà” and find “/avaritia” is 
more problematic. Unlike many of the changes we have document- 
ed thus far, the word is not obvious from the context, nor is there 
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another text in the Trattato to provide the correct answer. Yet since 
the correct word, “l'avaritia is found in a considerable number of 
manuscripts, it seems clear that Du Fresne must have consulted at 
least one of them. 

Chapter 17 provides another example of Du Fresnes restoration 
of the text by way of a more accurate manuscript. The first sentence 
reads, “I have also found that when you are in bed in the dark, it is 
of no small usefulness...” If Du Fresne had worked exclusively from 
bı: Brooker 1 and sı: Hermitage, the text would have read, “it is of no 
small importance” (italics mine), since “importance” (importanza) 
had replaced “usefulness” in m3: H228. But Trichet du Fresne found 
the variant “utilità” (usefulness) either in a Gaddi-based manuscript 
or in another Dal Pozzo workshop manuscript derived from vb: 
Barberini, since both groups retained “usefulness.”86 Similar depar- 
tures from s1: Hermitage have been noted in the literature, such as 
the return in Trattato Chapter 341 to “bachetta’ which read “camata” 
in sı: Hermitage.57 

These tvvo variants, “avarice” and “usefulness,” can provide a 
starting point to investigate the characteristics of the problematic 
Thevenot manuscript. 


The Thevenot Manuscript 

Melchisedec Thevenot (1620-1692) was a vvealthy book collec- 
tor, polyglot, traveler, and author known today for his involvement 
in maps and early modern science.88 Research into a manuscript 
that might be associated vvith him has focused on the tvvo manu- 
scripts known to have been in France: pı: Paris and bə: Brooker 2.89 
In this volume, Barone presents new evidence that l2: Belt 36 was 
in France.% Along with bı: Brooker 1, these four manuscripts were 
produced in the Dal Pozzo atelier, as their watermarks and hand- 
writing attest. If one of these is the manuscript from Thévenot that 
helped Du Fresne, then we would expect to find “avarice” in the text 
of Chapter n, “usefulness” in Chapter 17, and other variants that 
brought the final text closer to the Libro di pittura. 

Sparti suggested we identify the former Ganay manuscript (b2: 
Brooker 2) with the one Thévenot made available to Du Fresne, be- 
cause it was documented to contain drawings now missing from sı: 
Hermitage, the Mazenta Memorie (which Du Fresne integrated into 
his Life of Leonardo) and the extra chapters, as well as including cor- 
rections reported by Steinitz that correspond to m3 and sı, unfor- 
tunately, Sparti was unable to verify her hypothesis by examining 
the manuscript.?! The manuscript bı: Brookerı also has the drawings 
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and the extra chapters, as does l2: Belt 36; and while bz: Brooker 2 
could have supplied “usefulness” (utilità), neither manuscript could 
have supplied the word “avarice” (l'avaritia). 

Steinitz suggested identifying Thévenot's manuscript with pi: 
Paris, albeit with reservations due to its incomplete state.?? Only in 
the last decade has this suggestion been subjected to philological 
analysis. Anna Sconza examined the textual variants, finding several 
that aligned with changes Du Fresne made in Chapters 86, 124, 188, 
and 304, as Steinitz had proposed.?3 She also argued that the chapter 
numeration of the Trattato more closely follows pı: Paris than it does 
sı: Hermitage, in that chapters 187-188 are the same as those in pı, 
vvhile sı presents a different division betvveen the parallel chapters 
190-191. However, the volume shows no trace of Thevenots owner- 
ship, and through provenance studies, Sconza was able to show that 
the manuscript was in a Dominican convent in Paris. She proposed 
that Thévenot, who had close ties with Cassiano dal Pozzo, might 
have transported the volume from Rome to the Paris convent, where 
he arranged for Du Fresne to gain access to it.?^ However, in the end 
she concluded that there were too many differences between p1 and 
the printed edition. Like bz: Brooker 2, pı: Paris does not have the 
correct word “avarice” (l'avaritia) in Chapter n. Thus, it cannot be the 
“more correct” manuscript Du Fresne used. 

In the absence of a thorough philological analysis of all inter- 
mediate manuscripts, we must take Du Fresne at his word when 
he states that he consulted “various manuscripts” and not assume 
that he meant only two. It is possible not only that he looked at pı: 
Paris; l2: Belt 36; and bz: Brooker 2 in France during the final year of 
preparation, but also that he became involved in the project much 
earlier, and had the opportunity to consult a manuscript in Italy, 
where he is documented several times during the 1640s in Rome, 
dining with Poussin.% Sconza has mentioned voi: Ottobonianus 
2984, an unusually accurate copy about which little is currently 
knovvn.?7 Another possibility is the Gaddi-based manuscript pre- 
pared by Stefano della Bella, a Florentine artist documented in Paris 
between 1639 and 1649. This manuscript (f4) was copied in 1630 from 
a manuscript based on fm2: Gaddi, with the misnumbered chapters 
corrected.98 Della Bella prepared drawings for Dal Pozzo's Museo 
Cartaceo, worked for the Barberini, and while in France worked for 
Cardinal Richelieu.?? Della Bella’s copy of the treatise could hardly 
have been unknown to Du Fresne, the noted collector of rare books 
and manuscripts. This copy (f4) could have supplied “avaritia” for 
Chapter n, “utilità” for Chapter 17, and “tinga” for Chapter 81—all 
three changes that brought ITAL 1651 closer to the Libro di pittura, 
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yet were overlooked by Chambray. But since the index to f4: Della 
Bella stops after Chapter 135, it cannot be Du Fresne’s source for any 
of the changed chapter titles. 

If Du Fresne used f4: Della Bella—a hypothesis that cannot be 
verified at this time—we would have to admit that he started work 
early, certainly before Della Bella’s departure from Paris in 1650. 
Currently we do not know when Du Fresne became involved in the 
project, as there is no mention of his involvement in the extant cor- 
respondence, nor in the royal publication privilege Chambray ob- 
tained, even though the Italian version is mentioned. Scholars have 
taken this silence to mean that he became involved very late, some- 
time in the spring of 1650, or shortly after the privilege had been 
granted to Chambray on 30 April 1650.19? Such hypotheses have been 
created to explain why it took over a decade to publish the treatise, 
and over a year from receipt of the privilege before it was definitely 
in print. 

However, it is more likely that Du Fresne became involved earlier, 
when the complexities of the text became evident. As Pavesi wrote, 
Dal Pozzo may have suggested enlisting Du Fresne through their 
mutual friend Bourdelot, second dedicatee of the Trattato volume, 
although Du Fresne was himself in contact with Dal Pozzo and with 
Poussin, from whom he acquired a Bacchanal.!9 Du Fresnes knowl- 
edge of art and art theory, and his experience “correcting” books in 
many languages for publication, would have made him an invalu- 
able contributor. 

There are other possible explanations for the delay between privi- 
lege and printing, considering that delays of up to 18 months were 
not rare in printing houses, where political turmoil affected cash 
flow and the transport of materials.)?? Chambray's Parallele and 
Quatre livres, both of which appeared soon after granting of the royal 
privilege, were printed by Edme Martin, official printer since 1640 of 
the Imprimerie royale, while the Trattato and the Traitté were printed 
by Jacques Langlois.!°3 Furthermore, it was not unusual to receive a 
privilege well in advance or under a different name: Thévenot ob- 
tained a twenty-year, open-ended privilege for his translations of 
voyages to foreign lands, the contents of which were not fully deter- 
mined at the time of application, with his uncle named as benefi- 
ciary for all four parts.1% Certainly it appears that the Trattato and 
the Traitté were not quite ready for publication, as the title given 
in the privilege, Arte della pittura di Leonardo da Vinci, was not the 
title ultimately used. It is beyond the scope of this chapter to ex- 
amine all possible manuscript sources and historical activities; the 
point I wish to emphasize is that Du Fresne's extensive research 
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and rethinking of the text should leave open the possibility that he 
devoted a considerable number of years to this project while con- 
tinuing his other activities at the Imprimerie royale and his travels, 
collecting, and activities in the book trade.!05 

Other scholars have demonstrated that Du Fresne vvas thorough 
and conscientious. Barone has shown that Du Fresne undertook 
considerable research for his Life of Leonardo, collating all pub- 
lished sources with the unpublished memoirs of Mazenta, correct- 
ing inaccurate historical details, and compiling a list of Leonardo”s 
paintings in which he recorded every painting he could confirm.106 
m studying his life of Alberti, Jodogne reached similar conclusions, 
emphasizing the extent of Du Fresne’s scholarly efforts, his wide- 
spread reading, his updating of Vasari’s assessment, and his cor- 
rection of mistakes.197 Damianaki showed that he made use of six 
published sources to correct and update Vasari’s account of the 
life of Alberti, five of which are documented in Du Fresne:s collec- 
tion.108 Soussloff described his reputation for having a discrimi- 
nating taste in paintings, noted in France as well as Italy.!°9 But the 
most telling testimony is the reputation that accompanied him to 
Italy with the edition of Leonardo's Trattato. As Marco Boschini re- 
corded in his long poem, La carta del navegaro pittoresco (1660), Du 
Fresne is “worthy of every honor, glory and reverence for bringing 
to print with great diligence the [work] of Vinci with his life and 
with illustrations."!10 

Perhaps Du Fresne went to great lengths to acknowledge 
Thévenot's assistance with the intention of currying favors. His 
acknowledgment of Thévenot's assistance is followed by a string 
of compliments, calling him *a gentleman steeped in learning and 
adorned with knowledge"!!! Since Thévenot was wealthy and well 
connected, having recently been appointed envoy to Genoa, and 
owned a renowned "cabinet of curiosities" and an extensive collec- 
tion of rare manuscripts in Eastern languages, Du Fresne had every 
reason to flatter him.!? Both shared interests in collecting, both 
spent time in Italy (Thévenot is documented there from 1643 to 1645 
and would later serve as ambassador to Rome), and both had con- 
tacts with Cardinal Francesco Barberini and Cassiano dal Pozzo.!!? 
Thévenot's dependence on his network of contacts in Florence, 
Rome, Holland, and England is well known to historians of science, 
indicating that we might look outside of Paris for points of contact, 
whether in person when Du Fresne was traveling between Paris and 
Rome, or through the correspondence network of the republic of let- 
ters, in which both men participated.” 
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A Textual Editor with a Vision 

Du Fresne was not modest about celebrating his achievement. He 
placed his name prominently on the title page and claimed author- 
ship of the biography of Leonardo that he had written." In his dedi- 
cation to Bourdelot, and again in his Life of Leonardo, he pointed to 
his role in bringing to completion a project begun a century earlier 
in Rome.!!6 In both instances, he claimed to have “restored” a cor- 
rupt and broken work to a state worthy of the greatness of its author, 
Leonardo. 

Critical reception has not been especially favorable to Du Fresne’s 
vision. Modern critics tout Cassiano dal Pozzo as the careful one 
who checked many manuscripts, and whose vision was to expand 
knowledge of Leonardo's ideas. Soussloff presented Du Fresne as an 
individual who aggrandized himself, was ostentatious, and claimed 
Leonardo for the French.!7 Barone's assessment is more compli- 
mentary, demonstrating the many ways in which Du Fresne expand- 
ed the Leonardo project with his extended Life of Leonardo, useful 
art bibliography, and publication of Alberti’s two treatises on the 
figurative arts, with biography and bibliography of Alberti.!? But in 
regard to the text, his efforts have been seen to consist primarily in 
comparing the manuscript from Chantelou (sı: Hermitage) with an 
unidentified manuscript made available by Thévenot, and thus fail- 
ing to appreciate Cassiano dal Pozzo's extensive search for accuracy. 

However, as we look at the volume as a whole, it becomes evident 
how much Du Fresne did to make the publication presentable. He 
made several efforts to create order without destroying the sequence 
of the Trattato. This took the form of making the text easier to read 
by introducing paragraph divisions, and drawing attention to the first 
word of each new paragraph with capital letters. This is particularly 
evident in chapters where there are several precepts grouped togeth- 
er; the presentation helps the reader easily distinguish one precept 
from another.!? When several chapters repeated the same or similar 
ideas, he put cross-references in the margins to related chapters./70 He 
collated all references in the text to books Leonardo had written, com- 
pared them with the list of books discussed by Mazenta and known 
to be in the Ambrosiana Library in Milan, and compiled a complete 
list of Leonardo's known writings. A similar approach to grouping and 
ordering characterizes his translation of Aesop's Fables.121 

Modern editing favors loyalty to the text. With publications of 
the autograph manuscripts and the Libro di pittura, the difficulties 
of Leonardo's orthography and diction have become familiar, a cu- 
riosity in itself that leads us to nod in agreement with the Milanese 
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transcriber working for Cassiano dal Pozzo who “did not want to 
alter” Leonardo’s words.!?? Yet to individuals between 1570 and 1651 
who were copying, reading, and learning from Leonardos Trattato, 
a readable and useful text was crucial. As Sconza points out, these 
individuals were not reluctant to do whatever was needed to im- 
prove the text, and “often reversed the order of the sentences or in- 
troduced minor syntactic changes, including the use of synonyms 
and the reformulation of unclear sentences.”1?3 It was common in 
dealing vvith artists” vvritings to introduce substantial changes in 
orthography and grammar, as well as whatever deletions and inser- 
tions were useful.124 Du Fresne's goal as textual editor was to make 
sense of Leonardos text, to fix the grammar, punctuation, orthogra- 
phy, and wording so that his readers could benefit from its precepts. 
m pursuing this goal, he often made changes in vvords and phrases 
that, in many cases, had been corrupted through copying errors. He 
“pruned,” completed “truncated arguments,” and consulted other 
manuscripts to “restore” the text to something worthy of Leonardo’s 
name. While he did not succeed in recovering Leonardo’s original in 
every case, he made a significant contribution to the readability and 
accuracy of the text. 


Part Two: Charles Errard and the Illustrations 


The importance given to the illustrations by the editors is clear 
from their prefatory remarks. Dedicating the French translation to 
the most famous living French painter, Nicolas Poussin, Chambray 
opened with the metaphor of dual parentage, crediting Leonardo 
with the birth of the work as its first author, and Poussin with “the 
parts that contribute to its excellence.” To the reader tempted to dis- 
miss this as mere flattery, Chambray makes clear several times that 
Poussin's intervention transformed an imperfect work that would 
otherwise be “devoid of all benefit, and almost useless” by supplying 
“what was needed in the most essential areas to restore it.”!25 

Du Fresne, on the other hand, mentions Poussin only briefly in 
two places. In the dedication to Bourdelot, he states that among the 
various manuscripts he used, the one Chantelou had received from 
Dal Pozzo was “more noble by virtue of a considerable number of 
figures sketched by the learned hand of Mr. Poussin.”!26 In another 
paragraph, he praises Charles Errard at length, giving him credit for 
the completion of the work with its ornaments, and noting at the 
end that Errard “made use of those ideas and sketches of Mr. Poussin 
found in the manuscript of Mr. Chantelou”: 
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Mr. Errard, a most valiant painter whose depth of knowledge 
of design can only be compared with the most excellent men 
of the last century. One could speak of him as a philosopher 
for the true taste he has of all things ancient, as if the spirit of 
one of those first great masters passed into him. The fulfillment 
and ornaments of the work are due to him, he having added 
there several figures, among them those seen tovvards the end 
of the book vvhere the vvay of draping and dressing figures is 
discussed. For the rest, he made use of those ideas and sketches 
of Mr. Poussin found in the manuscript of Mr. Chantelou.!27 


Du Fresne dedicated to Errard the entire second section of the vol- 
ume, which is composed of a biography and bibliography of Leon 
Battista Alberti and a reprint of his short texts On Painting and 
On Sculpture, taken from the Ttalian translation of Cosimo Bartoli 
(Opuscoli majiori, Florence, 1568). Bartoli had dedicated On Sculpture 
to living sculptors Michelangelo and Bartolommeo Ammanati, dedi- 
cations included in Du Fresnes edition, whose example he follows 
in dedicating this section to the living painter Errard. In his remarks, 
Du Fresne commends Errard “for his profound and universal knowl- 
edge of drawing in every part of design,” for his “rich and abundant 
inventions,” and for “the mute eloquence that expresses perfectly 
the internal movements of the soul.”!28 

Whether Du Fresne’s words or Errard’s self-promotion were more 
effective, Errard was acknowledged as the principal illustrator of 
the work in Carlo Maratta’s portrait of him, recorded in Bellori’s life 
of Maratta.!2° According to Bellori's description, the portrait, now 
lost, depicted Errard “with his hand on a book to indicate the works 
published by him of Leonardo da Vinci, Leon Battista and others on 
architecture and ornaments.”150 Although this is Bellori's opinion, 
not Errard’s, the fact that the two men were close friends points to 
the esteem with which Errard’s contribution to the Trattato was re- 
garded. Bellori’s esteem for the Trattato led him to describe Poussin’s 
“few but wise observations and thoughts on painting” as writings “in 
the manner of Leonardo da Vinci.”131 

Modern writers, however, have taken a decidedly different view, 
emphasizing Poussin’s contributions and disregarding or denigrat- 
ing the contributions of Errard. This is partly because Errard fell 
into oblivion until Jacques Thuillier began the task of reconstruct- 
ing his life’s work and Emmanuel Coquery completed the chal- 
lenge.132 But it is also due to the convoluted reception of Errard's 
revision of Poussin’s designs, a story well documented by modern 
art historians.?3 There has been considerable speculation about 
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Poussins initial response to the publication of the Traitté and his 
presumed distaste for prescriptive vvritings on art, and much docu- 
mentation about the politics of the young Académie royale, where 
the controversy about the treatise arose. VVhat ultimately tarnished 
the reputation of the treatise, and especially of Errard’s contribu- 
tion, was a letter from Poussin published by the printmaker and 
perspective instructor at the academy, Abraham Bosse.!84* Bosse 
published excerpts from this letter in three publications in order to 
smear the reputation of the Traitté and weaken the position of his 
enemies, who included Charles Errard. He was so successful that 
many later editions, starting with the 1716 Paris edition produced by 
Pierre-François Giffart, reduced the illustrations to line engravings, 
to “respect Poussin's intentions.”155 It is from Poussin’s letter that the 
name of PierFrancesco Alberti (1584-1638) became associated with 
the diagrams, since Chambray had erroneously credited Poussin 
with them in his dedicatory letter. We will return to this later, after 
examining Errard’s contribution. 


Overview of Errard's Contributions 

The illustrations to the Trattato volume total some 101 plates. Of 
these, 57 are associated with chapters in Leonardo's Trattato, 31 are 
for the Alberti section, 2 are portraits, and the remainder are decora- 
tive friezes, vignettes, and initials, nearly all of them new. Only two 
were used previously, in the Parallele, one of which appears twice 
in the Trattato volume.!86 Sparti has summarized the history of 
confusion surrounding the authorship and execution of these im- 
ages, yet confusion continues to appear in print.!87 Poussin scholars 
Rosenberg and Prat credit Poussin with the drawings for the chap- 
ters with human figures, PierFrancesco Alberti with the diagrams 
and some landscapes, and Errard with all the decorative plates, 
redrawing of the diagrams and figures, and the addition of several 
of his own designs.138 Errard's new images include four frontispiec- 
es; two portraits to accompany the lives of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Leon Battista Alberti; decorative initial letters (three for Leonardo, 
two for Alberti); one new diagram for Trattato Chapter 83; one new 
landscape illustration for Trattato Chapter 165 and seven landscape 
backgrounds added to diagrams of PierFrancesco Alberti; four new 
figurative illustrations, of which Chapter 362 appears in both edi- 
tions, Chapter 364 in the Trattato only, Chapter 287 in the Traitté 
only, and one in Alberti’s On Sculpture; plus many new diagrams il- 
lustrating Alberti’s On Painting. 

These many diverse images were coordinated through an illu- 
sionistic conceit, also used in the Traitté but more fully developed 
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in paratexts of the Trattato. Here the images are presented in fictive 
frames, and the various categories are distinguished from one anoth- 
er by their framing system. The diagrams are shown as fictive draw- 
ings mounted against a dark paper or mat.!3° The acanthus pattern 
of the framing elements imitates frames all'antica in ceilings and 
decorative schemes, such as those surrounding the stuccoed reliefs 
in the ceiling of the Coliseum, drawn by Errard during his first pe- 
riod of study in Italy (1624/7-1643), and a favorite motif in his grand 
decorative schemes.!^? The landscapes are glimpsed through open 
window frames, including one lunette with feigned carved swags 
(Chapter 328). The rectangular headpieces and the initial letters are 
represented as fictive relief sculptures set within frames, while the 
scenes with human figures are unframed, opening the page itself 
into an illusionistic space. 

These same conceits are carried into the section devoted to Leon 
Battista Alberti. The portrait frontispiece to Alberti’s life sits within 
a rustic octagonal opening in a fictive wood panel, which is itself set 
against a wall ornamented with carved swags and ribbons (fig. 7.16). 
The new diagrams are represented as framed drawings mounted 
upon a mat, but the diagrams that present the rudiments of linear 
perspective are rendered as drawings on old paper or vellum that has 
curled at the edges and cracked or ripped (pages 17, 27, and 28). The 
visual language presents Alberti's perspective method as something 
very old, in contrast to the framed drawings of basic geometry and 
optics in Book 1, which are presented as current. Indeed, Alberti’s 
linear perspective had been supplanted by a number of illustrated 
publications over the past two centuries in Italy and France, most 
recently those of the perspective expert at the Académie royale, 
Abraham Bosse.!^! Errard further modernizes Alberti's discussion by 
including two drawings of light from a torch illuminating a sphere. 
Lines from the torch show which part is fully illuminated, which par- 
tially illuminated, and which shaded, including a shadow cast on the 
floor (page 10). The one large figurative plate (on page 37) is unframed 
but matches the format of images near the end of the Trattato. 

The idea of distinguishing different levels of illustration in a print- 
ed book was not new to Errard. In the slightly earlier Parallele, he had 
combined three types of images: line drawings for plans and elevations, 
shaded drawings, and fully shaded perspective renditions. Twenty years 
later, in his translation of Vitruvius, Claude Perrault would explain this 
system thus: “the line diagrams present the measures and propor- 
tions prescribed in the text, the shaded figures demonstrate the effect 
these proportions could have in a work, and the third group, shaded 
and in perspective, enable the reader to comprehend everything with 
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FIGURE 7.16 

Portrait of Leon Battista 
Alberti. From Trattato della 
pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, 
novamente dato in luce, con 
la vita dell'istesso autore ..., 
ed. R. Trichet du Fresne 
(Paris: Jacques Langlois, 
1651). Engraving attributed 
to René Lochon after Charles 
Errard 
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the judgment of sight”1#2 In the Trattato, the illustrations serve both a 
didactic and a decorative purpose, both of which Errard emphasizes 
through his illusionistic conceit and through his expansion of the set- 
tings for the human figures and architectural scenes. 

Du Fresne emphasized the importance of the ornaments in his ded- 
ication to Errard, writing that Errard has added “a great number of rare 
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ornaments that one sees embellishing [the text] from head to toe” in 
order to “make it suitably embellished to present to a great Princess.’!48 
These embellishments comment upon the meaning of the text, further 
revealing how Leonardo and Leon Battista Alberti were perceived and 
transformed by their seventeenth-century French editors. 


The Origin of Errard's Involvement 

Charles Errard, “painter to the King?” was an obvious choice to co- 
ordinate the illustrations to the Trattato and the Traitté. Fréart de 
Chambray had been working closely with him on several other proj- 
ects, and he had been the favorite of Sublet de Noyers. According 
to Georges Guillet, Errard’s biographer, Sublet recognized his tal- 
ent and “sent him to Rome to perfect it, where this young painter ... 
gained access to all the places where he could see the most excellent 
works of painting and sculpture.”44 Chambray and Errard may have 
met as early as 1635 on Chambray's first trip to Rome.!^5 In Rome in 
1640, they worked together preparing measured drawings of antique 
sculptures in Rome that survive in a volume in the École Nationale 
Supérieure des Beaux-Arts de Paris, Proportions que j'ai mesurées 
avec le sieur Errard sur les originaux qui sont a Rome l'an 1640. 
Another volume of Errard's drawings, MS 1030 at the Bibliothèque de 
l'Institut de France in Paris, contains images from which Chambray 
and Chantelou made casts, including twelve drawings for the base 
of the column of Trajan, described by Chambray in the introduction 
to the Parallele.#7 Their collaboration on the Parallele also began 
during this time and was published in 1650, while the Proportions 
remained in manuscript, despite the granting of a royal privilege in 
November 1650.148 

Errard had been called to Dangu at the end of 1643 by Sublet de 
Noyers, vvho, having left Paris after the death of Richelieu, retained 
his post as superintendent of the king’s architectural projects and 
continued to advance plans to bring Rome to Paris through dravv- 
ings, copies, and casts.149 One of his last official acts was to obtain for 
Errard the title of “painter to the king” on zo February 1643.5? When 
Poussin wrote to Chantelou about Errard’s great pleasure at this 
appointment, he credited Chantelou with influencing his cousin’s 
decision.!5! Errard remained in Rome making copies of paintings in 
the Palazzo Farnese for Chantelou until early October 1643. 

Sublet had acquired the Chateau at Dangu in 1641 from the duke 
of Montmorency and had quickly set about redecorating it, as a letter 
of 21 September 1642 from Poussin to Chantelou indicates.!52 Errard 
painted the gallery, made drawings for a series of tapestries, and 
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contributed to the decoration of the chapel, to which Poussin had al- 
ready contributed two canvases.!53 Guillet wrote that “Mr. de Noyers 
doubled the esteem he had for Errard, and kept him for a long time 
near him in the pleasing house at Dangu, near Gisors."5* Sublet also 
gave Errard the task of illustrating the Breviarum Romanum, which 
was published by the Imprimerie royale a few years after Sublets 
death.!55 

Chambray had accompanied his cousin Sublet to Dangu in 1643. 
During the two years up until Sublet's death on 20 October 1645, 
Chambray worked on the Parallele and on his translation of Palladio's 
Quatre livres.S6 In September 1644, Errard received lodging at the 
Louvre and began working in his official capacity on projects for 
Cardinal Mazarin, as well as decorations for private individuals.157 

Was Errard involved with the Trattato before he left Dangu for 
Paris? Writing a year after Errard’s death, Guillet described Errard 
and Chambray “working together” (travaillèrent de concert) “to 
translate from Italian to French, the four books on architecture of 
Andrea Palladio that Mr. de Chambray had printed. They composed 
together the book which is entitled, The Parallel of Ancient and 
Modern Architecture, in which the plates were engraved after draw- 
ings by Mr. Errard and under his direction, and they also endeavored 
to translate The Art of Painting by Leonardo da Vinci.”!58 Considering 
that the publication had been authorized before Richelieu’s death in 
late 1642, as is suggested by the presence of the cardinal’s watermark 
on the paper in both editions, it is likely that Chambray was already 
working on his translation then.!5° If Errard were helping out before 
he left for Paris, one can imagine that his greater mastery of Italian 
(he had lived in Rome nearly sixteen years) and his working knowl- 
edge of the visual arts would have been useful to Chambray. 

Yet there is little reason to believe he was involved in the illustra- 
tions at this early date. Errard and Poussin had known each other 
for over two decades, and Poussin had been a protector and mentor, 
whose esteem for Errard is evident from his comments on Errard’s 
activities, plans, and emotional states, vvritten in nine letters to 
Chantelou between May 1641 and January 1644.16? Only after Sublet, 
Chantelou, and Chambray had given up all hope of Poussin’s return 
to France vvould Chambray have asked Errard to supervise the en- 
gravings of Poussin’s drawings. This may not have been until after 
Sublet’s death (October 1645), for Poussin was still involved in su- 
pervising casts and copies for Chantelou in the Farnese palace, even 
after the destruction of the many casts Chantelou left in Rome when 
he had to rush home.181 The correspondence among Chambray, 
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Chantelou, and De Noyers indicates that getting things done “quick- 
ly and inexpensively” was crucial to their plans, which makes it un- 
likely that any expansion of the Trattato project was envisioned at 
this time.162 

Sometime in the five years before Chambray applied for the privi- 
lege to publish the Trattato and Traitté, the Parallele, and Palladio’s 
Quatre livres (granted April1650), Errard returned to the project with 
new ideas. At this point, he was the leading painter in Paris, the fa- 
vorite of Cardinal Mazarin, and protected by Antoine Ratabon, in- 
tendant des bâtiments since 1644. He brought his experience of large 
decorative projects to the Trattato and Traitté project, transforming 
Poussin's and Alberti's drawings into the kinds of images he might 
have combined in one of his grand decorative schemes for a private 
mansion or a royal palace. 

Coquery called Errard a coeditor of the Treatise on Painting, a 
designation Sparti rejected as far-fetched, although Errard did play 
a substantial role in the conceptualization and fabrication of the 
book.163 Certainly, in most publications, the author and sometimes 
the publisher commissioned the design and engraving.!6^ In some of 
the more elaborate illustrated books for which there is documenta- 
tion, the author, editor, or patron commissioned the illustrations for 
the work from a team of draftsmen and engravers. This is the case 
with the Galleria Giustiniani, prepared 1633-1637, for which the col- 
lector Vincenzo Giustiniani hired a team of artists to engrave the 
sculptures in his collection and appointed a supervisor (in this case 
Sandrart) to oversee the vvork.165 Girolamo Teti's Aedes Barberini 
(Rome, 1642) and Ferrari’s Hesperides (Rome, 1646) also involved 
teams of draftsmen.!66 But in the circle of De Noyers and Chambray, 
Errard’s role was more significant than that of a hired draftsman. In 
the earlier Parallele, his collaboration is documented by drawings and 
notes showing that he contributed to the determinations of architec- 
tural styles. In the Trattato and the Traitté, we have only the starting 
point (s1: Hermitage) and the final result, but from these differences, 
it is apparent that the scope of his participation was substantial. He 
revised diagrams, landscapes, and figurative illustrations according 
to his understanding of Leonardo’s precepts and Poussin’s intentions. 

Furthermore, five years after the publication, Chambray grant- 
ed the publication rights to Errard.167 A new frontispiece for the 
Parallele with a portrait of Louis XIV indicates that Errard was plan- 
ning to republish this volume.!68 The privilege for the unpublished 
volume on the proportion of antique figures (Proportions que j'ai 
mesuré) was granted in Errard’s name in November 1650, together 
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with a privilege for a translation of Euclid.169 These actions indicate 
that Chambray considered him a collaborator in projects on which 
they worked together.!70 

Another piece of supporting evidence is Errard's retention of the 
copperplates for these books. Consagra's research on the printing in- 
dustry in Rome revealed that artists invested considerable funds in 
the purchase of copperplates in order to keep the plates for later use, 
avoiding the customary surrender of the copperplates to the patrons 
who had commissioned the original print.! In the inventories of 
Errard's estates in Paris and in Rome are listed 679 copperplates in 
Paris alone, 59 for the Traitté and 7 for the Trattato.!?2 In addition to 
this, the inventory records 21 plates from the Alberti section of the 
Trattato volume. Errard must have made a considerable investment. 


The Engravers 

The name of René Lochon appears on the first three engravings in 
the Trattato: the frontispiece to the volume, the title page, and the 
head of the dedication page. Consequently, Lochon has been tra- 
ditionally been credited with the engravings for the entire volume. 
Little is known about Lochon, although a recent dissertation and 
a forthcoming publication of his prints promise to remedy that.173 
He is documented in Paris at the beginning of his career in 1651.14 
Before working with Errard, Lochon engraved the frontispiece to an 
unauthorized reprint of Giovanni Paolo Foscarini's banned treatise 
in support of the Copernican system, Dell'armonia del mondo lettione 
due (Paris, 1649). In the year the Trattato appeared, he engraved the 
frontispiece to a Latin translation by Michaele Gorgeu of Richelieu's 
Treatise on Christian Perfection (Tractatus de Perfectione Christian, 
Paris: Henault, 1651).175 

Georges Tournier had engraved the copperplates for the Parallele 
and continued lodging with Errard until sometime after Errard’s mar- 
riage on 3 March 1651.79 Consequently, it is likely that Errard contin- 
ued to employ him to engrave copperplates for the Trattato edition, 
even though his signature does not appear on any of the plates. 
Coquery has proposed that both were employed concurrently be- 
cause of their joint participation in Errard’s independent publication 
of images after Polidoro da Caravaggio’s frescoes in Rome on the fa- 
cade of Palazzo Milesi (Divers trophées Dediez A La Serenissime Reine 
de Suede Par Charles Errard Peintre de Roi). Tournier engraved one of 
the plates and Lochon the remaining five, which included the frontis- 
piece with dedication to Queen Christina, dated 1651.77 Furthermore, 
a copy of the Traitté in the Bibliothèque de TArsenal has an inscrip- 
tion stating that the volume was a gift from Georges Tournier.!?8 
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A third name has recently entered into consideration: Jean Couvay 
(1606-1670). Coquery discovered early impressions of the plates 
used in the treatise filed among Couvay’s prints at the Bibliothèque 
nationale, Cabinet des Estampes.!”? Couvay is known for several 
engravings after Poussin, Le Brun, Vouet, and Guido Reni. He had 
been a friend of the deceased print publisher François Langlois de 
Chartres, relative of Trattato printer Jacques Langlois.!®° It is un- 
likely that Couvay would have been hired to engrave the plates, as 
fees paid to engravers varied considerably and Tournier command- 
ed fairly low fees.!8! The young Lochon may have commanded even 
less, but Couvay—an independent engraver at the height of his 
career—would have undoubtedly commanded more. 

It is also possible that Errard chose Lochon, or even switched in 
medias res to Lochon for his superior competence in engraving the 
human figure. To judge from his later work, Tournier made a specialty 
in architectural engravings, doing the woodcuts for Claude Perraults 
translation of Vitruvius (Paris, 1679) and for Desgodets, Les edifices an- 
tiques de Rome (Paris: Coignard, 1682).182 Lochon, on the other hand, 
went on to become a portraitist, whose images include Guillaume de 
Lamoignon (drawn and engraved in an octagonal frame reminiscent 
of the portrait of Alberti in the Trattato), Dame Gertrude More, and 
numerous unidentified portraits in public and private collections. 
His putti for the frontispiece to Divers trophées, as well as those in the 
rinceaux of Divers Ornements dediez a la Serenissime Reine de Suede 
par Charles Errard Peintre du Roy, show a considerable sensitivity to 
the texture and transparency of flesh and the subtleties of chiaroscu- 
ro, immediately visible in comparison to the modeling of comparable 
putti and rinceaux engraved by Tournier (figs. 17A and 178: details of 
Historical Introduction, figs. I.2 and I.3). 

Although comparisons of Errard's preparatory drawings to the 
engravings of Tourniers and Lochon reveal that both stuck closely 
to their models, noticeable differences in their handling of the 
human figure are evident in their work for two collections of prints 
also dedicated to the Swedish queen in 1651. Tourniers engraved the 
Receuil de Divers Vases Antiques par Charles Errard; Lochon engraved 
the Divers Ornements (Historical Introduction, figs. 1.2 and 1.4). The 
Divers Vases is undated, and Christina's imagery on the framed shield 
could have been added after the plate was cut and Errard received 
Christina's acceptance of the dedication.!83 Tournier's handling of 
light and shadow is architectural: her arms appear solid and colum- 
nar. By contrast, Lochon's chiaroscuro is more pictorial, varying in 
color with the undulations of musculature and flesh in his winged 
genie. 
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FIGURE 7.17A (ABOVE) 
Putto, detail from Divers 
Ornements dediez a la 
Serenissime Reine de Suede 
par Charles Errard Peintre 
du Roy (Paris, 1651). From 
Receuil, Oeuvre de Charles 
Errard, call number EST-14. 
Engraving by René Lochon 
after Charles Errard. Paris, 
Bibliothèque d'Arsenal 


(PHOTO GALLICA, BNF) 


FIGURE 7.17B (BELOW) 
Putto, vignette from Roland 
Fréart de Chambray, Parallele 
de l'architecture antique et de la 
moderne (Paris: Edme Martin, 
1650), p. 13. Engraving by 
George Tournier after Charles 
Errard. Los Angeles, The Getty 
Research Institute (89-B4667) 
(DIGITAL IMAGE 
COURTESY OF THE GETTY'S 


OPEN CONTENT PROGRAM) 
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Did Errard do some of his own engraving? He signed two plates in 
ca. 1651, “C. Errard Invenit, et execu. Cum Priv. Regio” and “C. Errard. 
m. et ex. cum Privile. R.” but the latter also has Lochon’s monogram 
in the corner (not visible in the detail shovvn). Errard vvas a member 
of the delegation of Parisian engravers protesting Mansart’s imposi- 
tion of a tax on the sale of prints on 12 February 1651, but this indi- 
cates only that he sold prints, not that he engraved his own plates.184 


The Parallele and the Trattato Engravings 

Errard seems to have moved directly from work on the Parallele to 
work on the Trattato (and the Traitté), judging by similarities be- 
tween the two volumes. The design of the Parallele is similar to 
that of the Trattato in many respects. Both open with a frontispiece 
modeled on a funerary monument, with a fictive sarcophagus at 
the base inscribed with the title of the volume, and an oval por- 
trait surrounded by fluttering ribbons and thick swags (figs. 7.18 and 
7.19). The frontispiece to the Parallele also announces the author, 
“PAR ROLAND FREART. S.2 DE CHAMBRAY” while the frontis- 
pieces to the Trattato and Traitté with Leonardo’s portrait list only 
Leonardo da Vinci's name and the general subject of the work, “On 
Painting” (“SVR LA PEINTVRE”; “DELLA PITTVRA”). Since both 
are close to the title given in the privilege granted 30 April 1650, 
“L'Arte della pittura,” it is likely that this image was designed in the 
spring of 1650, and that the copperplate was engraved before the 
decision to change the name of the publications.!85 Frontispieces 
in this age of book publishing served, as modern book jackets do, 
to advertise and raise interest in a volume, usually distributed un- 
bound to keep the price low and allow purchasers to order their 
own bindings.!86 

Soussloff pointed out that the image emphasizes permanence and 
presents the treatise as having “the power to pronounce the truth 
about Leonardo and about painting,” accomplished by conflating his 
life with his ideas.187 In examining the tomb imagery in Poussin’s 
Self-Portrait for Pointel (Berlin: Gemäldegalerie, 1649), Cropper and 
Dempsey emphasized how the juxtaposition of living effigy and fu- 
nerary monument contrasted the visual experience of painting to 
the tactile experience of sculpture as well as making a statement 
about the relationship between the living and the dead.!88 In the 
frontispiece to the Trattato, the attentiveness to textures of skin, 
hair, cloth, and fur, and the solidity of masses indicated by the shad- 
ow cast onto the wall behind, work together to create the illusion of 
a living person. This presence, set upon a sculptural tomb, suggests 
that Leonardo, although deceased, lives through this memorial, the 
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publication of his writings. By contrast, in the frontispiece to the 
Parallele, the portrait of Sublet de Noyers is a painted effigy framed 
in fictive stone. Ironically, Sublets two-dimensional portrait could 
have been done from life, but the portrait of Leonardo was based 
upon the woodcut portrait serving as the headpiece to Vasari’s life of 
the artist, a book Trichet owned.189 

This idea is repeated in the vignette at the end of the treatise, fol- 
lowing the framed landscape for Chapter 365, where two winged 
putti emerge from rinceaux holding a crown of olive leaves, while a 


FIGURE 7.18 

Portrait of Leonardo da Vinci, 
frontispiece to the Trattato della 
pittura. From Trattato della pittura di 
Lionardo da Vinci, novamente dato in 
luce, con la vita dell'istesso autore ..., 
ed. R. Trichet du Fresne (Paris: 
Jacques Langlois, 1651). Engraving by 


René Lochon after Charles Errard 
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FIGURE 7.19 

Portrait of Sublet de Noyers, 
frontispiece to Parallele 

de l'architecture. From 
Roland Fréart de Chambray, 
Parallele de l'architecture 
antique et de la moderne 
(Paris: Edme Martin, 1650). 
Engraving by George 
Tournier after Charles 
Errard. Los Angeles, The 
Getty Research Institute, 
(89-B4667) 
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putto on the ground rests its hand on a skull crowned with its own 
garland of leaves (fig. 7.20). One other winged putto points upvvard 
at two butterflies, associated with rebirth and resurrection because 
they emerge flying from entombment in a cocoon.?? The image of 
a literary triumph over death is freshly rendered. Behind the figures, 
a ribbon is inscribed with the words FINIS CORONAT OPUS, “the 
end crowns the work,” a fitting epithet with its play on words to the 
many images of crowns and garlands through the Trattato, many of 
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FIGURE 7.20 





them celebrating Queen Christina of Sweden, to whom the volume 
is dedicated.!?! 

Christina imagery appears on the title page (fig. 7.21), which 
is decorated with an engraved print that continues the sculptural 
motif of the frontispiece. Two putti rest against the framed image 
of the crown with four intertwined Cs (Christina’s emblem) as a 
winged putto hovers above, brandishing the royal scepter and peer- 
ing through a dramatically foreshortened olive wreath at the royal 
crown and royal insignia below. The antiquity of the masonry base 
is indicated by its cracks, a motif frequently employed by Errard in 
drawings of antiquities.!92 Signed by René Lochon, the engraving 
displays a subtle handling of chiaroscuro and textures, not found in 
comparable plates for the Parallele designed by Tournier. 

A similar handling of chiaroscuro and texture is evident in the 
headpiece of the dedication page, also replete vvith Christina- 
specific imagery (fig. 7.22). Two bound slaves are lashed to each side 
of the royal shield, with many trophies of war piled up behind them, 
the construction evoking the Divers Trophées after Polidoro but 
the slaves inspired by Annibale’s Farnese Gallery, drawn by Errard 
around 1640 for Sublet de Noyers.193 The rectangular frieze imitates 
a bas-relief in trompe Toeil, the illusion enhanced by the shadovvs of 
limbs cast onto the frame, as well as the shadovvs of the leafy frame 
cast onto the flat paper. 

Lower on the page, after the queen's name and title, the ornamen- 
tal V that begins the text of the dedication has been designed vvith 
motifs specific to Queen Christina. Three crowns encircling the arms 
and apex of the V celebrate Christina’s triple role as queen of the 
Svvedes, the Goths, and the Vandals (also called the VVends). The V 
rests upon an olive wreath, symbol of peace, and a specific reference 


Endpiece to the Trattato della pittura. From 
Trattato della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, 
novamente dato in luce, con la vita dell'istesso 
autore ..., ed. R. Trichet du Fresne (Paris: Jacques 
Langlois, 1651). Engraving attributed to René 
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FIGURE 7.21 

Title page, Trattato della 
pittura. From Trattato 
della pittura di Lionardo 
da Vinci, novamente 
dato in luce, con la vita 
dell'istesso autore ..., 

ed. R. Trichet du Fresne 
(Paris: Jacques Langlois, 
1651). Engraving by René 
Lochon after Charles 
Errard 


FIGURE 7.22 

Dedication to Christina 

of Sweden, Trattato della 
pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, 
novamente dato in luce, con 
la vita dell'istesso autore ..., 
ed. R. Trichet du Fresne 
(Paris: Jacques Langlois, 
1651). Engraving by René 


Lochon after Charles Errard 
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to Sweden's role in ending the Thirty Years” War at the peace agree- 
ments of VVestphalia in 1648, four years after Christina ascended the 
throne. The vignette following Du Fresne’s innovative bibliography 
of art books continues to explore this theme as tvvo putti playfully 
balance the crown of olive leaves on a large bouquet of palm fronds, 
traditionally associated with triumph and peace, and surely, in the 
context of a volume dedicated to Queen Christina, alluding to her 
role in the Peace of Westphalia as head of the Swedish state. 

The headpiece to the paratext of Leonardo’s life develops the virtue 
of his literary legacy for the instruction of young painters and sculp- 
tors (fig. 7.23). A portrait medallion of Leonardo, modeled after the 
effigies of illustrious ancients on coins and medals, places Leonardo 
on a par with the ancients, as Soussloff first noted.!9* Leonardo 
has been crowned with a wreath of laurel, an honor traditionally 
granted to poets and pointing to his literary accomplishments.195 
On either side are putti artists engaged in study: on the right, one 
turns away from the tools of sculpture and architecture to consult 
a detailed drawing; on the left, another turns away from his paint- 
ing to examine an unfurled scroll. His foot touches a thick book, al- 
luding to the theoretical knowledge that underlies good painting. 
Behind him are musical instruments, perhaps alluding specifically 
to Vasari’s story that Leonardo entertained the Mona Lisa with music 
while he painted, while also evoking the well-known comparison of 
painting to music.196 
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FIGURE 7.23 Headpiece to “Vita di Leonardo da Vinci,” sig. e. Trattato della pittura di Lionardo 
da Vinci, novamente dato in luce, con la vita dell'istesso autore ..., ed. R. Trichet du 


Fresne (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651). Engraving by René Lochon after Charles 


Errard (detail of fig. 7.22) 


Carrying forward the theme of study, the first page of the Trattato 
text opens with a headpiece depicting two winged putti drawing 
from an ancient portrait bust (fig. 7.24). Two eagles perch above 
them, their heads turning toward the ancient bust to indicate that 
their eagle eyes will guide the youths in seeing with precision. 

In the Alberti section, some of these triumphal images recur (the 
skull crowned by a garland of leaves, the putti playing with crowns 
of leaves), all newly designed for the volume. Consequently, it seems 
likely that Du Fresne and Errard's original plan was a thoughtful 
program to celebrate the literary triumph of Leonardo, the patron- 
age of Queen Christina, and Errard”s inventiveness (in headpieces 
to the Alberti section).!9” While undocumented, the possibility that 
Du Fresne was involved in designing the iconography must be con- 
sidered, given his known role in designing frontispieces for volumes 
published by the Imprimerie royale.198 

By contrast, the Traitté has no imagery suggesting its didactic pur- 
pose, and nothing other than the frontispiece glorifying Leonardo”s 
literary accomplishment. Its ornamental plates are reused plates 
from the Parallele, the title page making use of a vignette from page 
99, the dedication page reusing the headpiece from the dedication 
to Jean and Paul Fréart de Chantelou. These ornaments, as well 
as the more extensive ornaments in the Parallele, are less sculp- 
tural than the fictive tombs and bas-reliefs for the Trattato. They 
resemble the architectural ornaments in the ancient monuments 
presented in the Parallele as well as motifs drawn after Raphael’s 
Vatican Logge, which Errard copied in ca. 1640 for Sublet de Noyers 
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FIGURE 7.24 





Headpiece to first page of Trattato della pittura. From Trattato della pittura di 


Lionardo da Vinci, novamente dato in luce, con la vita dell'istesso autore ..., ed. 
R. Trichet du Fresne (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651). Engraving attributed to René 


Lochon after Charles Errard 


(fig. 7.25; compare figs. 7.26A and B).199 Furthermore, the dedication 
page for the Traitté uses the same initial capital letter as the Parallele 
(fig. 7.264 and B), suggesting that the volumes were planned togeth- 
er, perhaps even apart from the dedication to Queen Christina. 


Errard and Poussin 

Errard's drawings have often been identified as works by Poussin.200 
He refined his taste in Rome by studying the sculptures and bas- 
reliefs of antiquity and the works of Raphael in the milieu of Poussin. 
Arriving in the eternal city at a young age (18 according to Guillet), 
he set to work drawing everything with an avidity and speed that 
earned him a reputation as a very talented youth.??! There he met 
Poussin, studied life drawing in Sacchi's studio, and may have ac- 
companied his older compatriot on excursions around Rome with 
Duquesnoy and Sandrart, copying, measuring, and evaluating the 
ancient works most worthy of being emulated in modern times.202 
Errard's assimilation of Poussinesque values earned him the ironic 
distinction of having his juvenile drawings mistaken for those of his 
mentor until Jacques Thuillier and Emmanuel Coquery undertook 
the daunting task of establishing the artist's oeuvre.203 

It is no surprise, then, that the plate accompanying Chapter 362, 
“On foreshortening drapery folds,” has been considered Poussin's 
invention, even though Poussin left no drawings for it.204 A careful 
analysis reveals that the image departs significantly from the conc- 
etto of Poussin's illustrations for the treatise, and the difference has 
not been sufficiently emphasized in the literature on the treatise il- 
lustrations. More attention has been devoted instead to identifying 
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FIGURE 7.25 

Charles Errard, Door of the Vatican 
Loggia. Pen and vvash on prepared paper. 
Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, 
Departement des Estampes et de la 
photographie 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE LIBRARY) 


FIGURE 7.26A 

Dedication page of Traitté 
de la peinture to Nicolas 
Poussin, R. Fréart, Sieur 

de Chambray, trans. and 
ed, Traitté de la peinture 
de Leonard de Vinci donné 
au public et traduit ditalien 
en françois par R.F.S.D.C. 
(Paris: Jacques Langlois, 

— 1651). Engraving by Georges 


PA w Tournier after Charles Errard 
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Poussin’s originals and to Poussin’s dissatisfaction with the final pub- 
lication, known through the letter Poussin wrote to Abraham Bosse, 
who published it in 1660, the same year that Errard accused Bosse of 
plagiarizing his measurements of ancient buildings.?05 Bosse quot- 
ed Poussin’s criticism of “the clumsy landscapes behind the small 
human figures in the copy that Mr. de Chambray had printed that 
were added by a certain ..., without me knowing a thing about it 
and his infamous accusation that “everything worthwhile in this 
book can be written on a small piece of paper in large letters.”206 
Poussin was clearly angry when he wrote to Abraham Bosse. He 
knew the publication was imminent when, in correspondence with 
Chantelou in August 1650, he wrote that he had read Chambray’s 
dedication to him (“l’Épître Liminaire") and had changed his mind 
about contributing his autobiography or his ideas on art.207 Poussin 
must have known that Errard was overseeing the engraving of his im- 
ages. His positive experiences with Errard as a copyist of portraits 
for Chantelou, as well as his interventions on Errard’s behalf, strong- 
ly suggest that Poussin trusted Errard. Why then, did Errard make 
changes? 


Poussin’s Concetto 

In order to answer this question, we must first take another look at 
Poussin’s contribution. Poussin clearly valued Leonardo’s wisdom 
considerably more than his irate letter to Bosse implies. Not only 
did he accept the commission at a time in his life when his works 
were in great demand—not a light decision considering the labor 
it involved—but more importantly, he integrated the lessons of 
Leonardo’s Trattato into his paintings, as modern historians have 
shown. Bialostocki demonstrated that he adopted poses and motifs, 
such as Leonardo’s description of how to depict a storm; Cropper 
showed that he integrated the scientific study of light and shadow 
into his studio practice and his paintings; and Maguire Robison dem- 
onstrated that he mastered the principles of aerial perspective and 
synthesized Leonardo’s teachings on human movement with the 
study of ancient sculpture and rhetorical eloquence.208 Poussin was 
aided by the treatises of Matteo Zaccolini, themselves inspired by 
Leonardo’s Trattato and by ancient texts on color, light and shadow, 
and other optical themes.2% The arguments of modern historians 
are well supported by Poussin's biographers, Bellori, Félibien, and 
Sandrart, who made a point of noting Poussin's debt to Leonardo 
and Zaccolini in an age where indebtedness to such writings was 
rarely emphasized as a positive asset.210 
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Barone has shown that Poussin devised a system of proportions 
based on the statue of Antinous in the Belvedere, which he consid- 
ered the ideal male proportions, as Bellori recorded in his life of 
Poussin.2! When he used motifs and features from other ancient 
statues, such as the muscular build, beard, and slack arm of the 
Farnese Hercules, he adjusted these models to the proportions of 
Antinous. He could then vary poses and motifs by tracing to make 
multiples of his designs. The benefit of this procedure to workshop 
production is obvious. Furthermore, in terms of presentation, it 
creates a uniformity in which all of the human figures seem to be 
members of the same family. This was a deliberate choice, as we 
know from Poussin's paintings in the mid-1630s that he had no lack 
of imagination in devising a great variety of figure types. Indeed, 
in the Israelites Receiving Manna, which Maguire Robison pres- 
ents as a grand synthesis of Poussin’s study of Leonardo, there are 
a dozen types derived from a dozen antique models of proportion 
to demonstrate the full range of expressive type from infancy to 
senescence.?12 

However, Poussin's standardization of type, size, and pose also had 
the disadvantage that it was possible to associate drawings made for 
one chapter with a different chapter when the images became sepa- 
rated from their chapters, as discussed in Part One of this chapter. 
Perhaps Poussin intended them to have this interchangeable quality, 
as the texts of the Trattato were still being refined, corrected, and 
collected when Cassiano dal Pozzo commissioned the illustrations 
from him.218 However, the variations on a theme, the clear referents 
to the very best exemplars from antiquity, the imposition of one set 
of ideal proportions onto figures of varying ages, muscular develop- 
ment, and types of activity, all indicate that Poussin was making a 
deliberate statement about Leonardos text. 

Several elements of that statement point to Poussins interest 
in emphasizing universal principles. The figures are nude, rarely 
vvith attributes, and hence not associated vvith any particular na- 
tion, culture, or time. The settings are spare—just a crooked line 
of rock at the feet and a barren stump. None of these elements are 
on a scale to dvvarf the figures, just as in the ancient sculpture so 
greatly admired by Poussin and his contemporaries. The scale of the 
figures relative to their minimal surroundings is monumental: the 
individual figure becomes something grand, rising both literally and 
metaphorically above the particulars. There is not a single reference 
among the human figures to anything modern, nor to any particular 
time or place. Hovvever, vvhile the antique referents are clear (or at 
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least they would have been to artists and intellectuals in Poussin’s 
time), their importance is considerably greater than their identifica- 
tion with these models. As Le Brun made clear in a conférence on 
Poussin's Israelites Gathering Manna, and Maguire Robison demon- 
strated in her analysis of the rhetorical qualities of that exemplary 
painting, these ancient and modern references are key to the expres- 
sive quality of the figures.? In visual language, they communicate 
the universal nature of Leonardo’s principles. In other words, they 
communicate that these principles are as valid for the representa- 
tion of ancient myths as they are for the representation of any sub- 
ject, including sacred history. Like axioms of geometry and optics, 
Leonardo’s precepts on human movement may vary in complexity 
as they build upon one another, but even when appearances change 
as a result of temporary and transitory events, these precepts are 
neither contradicted nor transformed. 


The Greek Style 

Barone’s finding that Poussin incorporated the features of the Farnese 
Hercules into the ideal proportions of the Antinous can be taken fur- 
ther. In addition to universality, Poussin’s figures convey an ideal, 
one that we can associate with his discernment of a “Greek style” in 
ancient sculpture. As Marinella Pigozzi has shown, ancient sculp- 
tures had been celebrated as exemplary models for many decades, 
and a canon of the most important works had gradually emerged 
in training manuals for artists.2! When Poussin and his friend, the 
sculptor François Duquesnoy, went around Rome sketching and 
measuring these works, they set out to refine their discernment of 
the “good” and the “best” among the growing number of works that 
had been unearthed, many of them extensively remodeled and “fin- 
ished” by modern sculptors.?!6 Their research culminated in what 
Duquesnoy’s biographer Passeri described as their recognition of 
principles characterizing the very best works. 

This “style” combines “grandeur, nobility, majesty, and loveli- 
ness,” in the words of Passeri.2!” Its characteristics, as elucidated 
by modern scholars Charles Dempsey and Estelle Lingo, consist of 
“loveliness” (leggiadria) or grace of surface, defying the hardness of 
marble; contours sensitive to the swelling and disappearance of the 
underlying anatomy; and its capacity to express such qualities as 
virility, strength, tenderness, delicacy, and character 218 Duquesnoy 
and Poussin made an effort to capture those qualities of style in their 
own works, qualities that have been noted in the poses, gestures, and 
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physiognomy of the actors in Poussin’s paintings, particulary in the 
Israelites Gathering Manna for Chantelou, by modern scholars as 
well as by the artist's contemporaries.?!9 

Here, in his illustrations for the Trattato, combining the pro- 
portions of Antinous, the volume and surface characteristics of 
Hercules, and the movements or attitudes of the Callipygian Venus, 
the Borghese Gladiator, and the many other exemplary “Greek” an- 
tiquities that inspired his reinterpretation of Leonardo, Poussin in- 
vented a new lineage of beings that epitomize the “Greek style” The 
expressive qualities of each —the exemplary beauty of Antinous and 
the exemplary strength of Hercules—combine to form a new ideal 
of male virility, as valid and exemplary for the youths at rest as for 
older males engaged in forceful activity.22° Poussin’s approach fol- 
lows the spirit of Seneca’s apian metaphor: bees collect nectar from 
diverse flowers and transform it into honey, something that is new 
and unique but retains the qualities of its sources, such as fragrance 
and sweetness.221 We will see shortly how Errard's conception de- 
parted from this ideal. 

Furthermore, while it is clear that Poussin’s ideal and universal 
figures are more than illustrations to particular chapters, the de- 
gree to which they actually “complete” and “improve” the text (as 
Chambray asserted in his dedication) will be demonstrated through 
an examination of relationships between Leonardo’s discrete pas- 
sages in three chapters on the release of force. 


On Preparing to Release Force 
Chapter 181, “On forceful movements of human limbs,” shows a man 
about to swing a club (fig. 7.27). Chapter 182 repeats the pose with 
a variation in the arms to show a man about to throw a spear, and 
Chapter 261 repeats the spear thrower. Each of these chapters pres- 
ents different principles on the preparation to release force. Chapter 
181 states the principle of full body support for the movement of 
the arms: “An arm pulled back from its starting position will have a 
more forceful and longer movement if it has stronger support from 
other parts [of the body] to thrust toward whatever place one wants 
to move it to.” Chapter 182 adds the crucial principle of absorption 
and the appropriate state to that action: “The most extreme kind of 
alertness required of a person is ferocity ... when someone is about 
to throw spears or rocks or other things like that, the figure should 
appear fully involved in that action.” The focus of Chapter 261, “On 
a man who wants to throw something far away with great force,” is 
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weight distribution, advising the painter, “if you fabricate him in pre- 
paring to create the motion, then the inner side of the foot should 
be aligned with the chest even though the opposite shoulder will be 
over the foot.” 

Poussin’s pose, repeated in slight variations in these three chap- 
ters, incorporates all three precepts about the release of a povverful 
force. His visual language demonstrates how weight distribution, 
alertness and absorption, and the structure of the entire body sup- 
porting the arms are simultaneously involved in the effective rep- 
resentation of movements that involve the release of force through 
thrusting, throwing, and swinging. In effect, Poussin’s visual images 
connect the three texts by synthesizing Leonardo’s dispersed obser- 
vations into a coherent visual statement. 

The text of Chapter 181 describes the preparation for the thrust 
and the release of the thrust, giving Poussin the option of rep- 
resenting either or both positions (earlier illustrations depicted 
them both). Poussin chose a state just before the release of force, 
placing his invention in direct comparison to the David carved by 
Gian Lorenzo Bernini for Scipione Borghese in 1623-1624, and to 
Annibale Carracci’s celebrated Polyphemus in the Farnese Gallery 
(Rome, 1608), later praised by Bellori as an exemplar of Leonardo’s 
principles of human movement (fig. 7.28).222 Polyphemus stands 
with his weight centered over the back leg towards which his torso 
is twisted, and conveys rapid movement with his swirling draperies 
and windblown hair. However, the biomechanics of his stance do 
not lend themselves to forceful movement. For in order to throw the 
boulder, Polyphemus would have to hoist both his body weight and 
the extra weight of the boulder upward against the downward pull of 
gravity, actions that would reduce the potency of his throw. Poussin’s 
figure, on the other hand, has merely to swing his arms, like a base- 
ball player at bat, in order to initiate a powerful release of force as his 
torso follows the direction of the release. 

Poussin has also learned from the Borghese Gladiator, which had 
been excavated in Rome in 1611 and emulated by Bernini (figs. 7.29 
and 7.30). Both Poussin and Bernini adapt the Gladiators wide 
stance, but each treats the upper body in a different way. Bernini’s 
David and the Gladiator both turn toward their bent leg, but David 
twists even further, winding up like a spring. By contrast, Poussin’s 
figure has his weight on the bent leg, yet turns his upper body only 
slightly in that direction, twisting his head back to study his enemy, 
using his free arm to simultaneously protect his chest and convey his 
readiness for action. 
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FIGURE 7.27 
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FIGURE 7.28 

Annibale Carracci, Polyphemus, fresco, 
Rome, Carracci Gallery, Palazzo Farnese 
Gallery 

(PHOTO GIANNI DAGLI ORTI/THE ART 


ARCHIVE OF ART RESOURCE NY) 
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FIGURE 7.29 

Borghese Gladiator, 
engraved by François 
Perrier, Segmenta nobilium 
signorum et statuarum quae 
temporis dentem inuidium 
euasere (Paris, 1638; reissued 
1645). The Getty Research 
Institute, Los Angeles. 
(DIGITAL IMAGE 
COURTESY OF THE GETTY”S 


OPEN CONTENT PROGRAM) 


FIGURE 7.30 

Gian Lorenzo Bernini, David, 
marble. Rome, Borghese 
Gallery 

(PHOTO SCALA /ART 


RESOURCE NY) 
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FIGURE 7.31 
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In Chapter 182, Leonardo described the more effective and the less 
effective way to release force. He contrasts two men intent on throw- 
ing, but the one labeled A has more energy and throws farther than 
B because of the way he distributes his weight (fig. 7.31).223 Poussin’s 
illustration for A follows the stance of the figures for Chapters 181 
and 242, while the figure posed as B twists beyond his bent leg as 
does Bernini’s David, but with a slightly more upright posture. Thus, 
in showing the correct way to represent the preparation for a force- 
ful movement, Poussin has done what Chambray claimed: he has 
demonstrated what is good, bringing Leonardo to perfection.224 

Poussin's interpretation of the text is in line with the positions 
athletes strike to maximize the release of force. Whether a tennis 
player is swinging in forehand or backhand, whether a baseball 
player at bat is right-handed or left-handed, weight first shifts onto 
the back leg and then rapidly onto the front leg in the direction of 
the force released. If Poussin's figure strikes modern viewers as re- 
strained, it is not because he is holding back. Rather, it is because he 
is subject to the laws governing human motion, to what is possible 
and to what is optimal anatomically and mechanically in a world of 
mass, weight, and gravitational force.225 
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FIGURE 7.32 

Workshop of Cassiano 

dal Pozzo, abridged copy 

of the Libro di pittura (sı: 
Hermitage), after Nicolas 
Poussin, Man about to swing 
a club, f. 44r, pen and wash 
on paper. St. Petersburg, The 
Hermitage State Museum 
(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 


MUSEUM) 
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Errard's Revision 

Errard and his engraver captured the expressive quality of Poussin’s 
figure for Chapter 181 in its pose, proportions, musculature, contour, 
chiaroscuro, and focused absorption, as we can see from a compari- 
son of the engraving for Chapter 181 to the sketch in sı: Hermitage 
(the copy available to Errard), then considered a vvork by Poussin 
(see Part One of this chapter, and fig. 7.32). However, Errard had 
different factors to consider. Without diminishing the ancient ref- 
erences and the exemplary nature of Poussin’s figures, he chose to 
place them in pictorial settings closer to those of contemporary pic- 
torial practice, as if to comment, “this is how the precept is useful 
to us today” In other words, he emphasized their didactic value, fit- 
ting the purpose of the illustrations to their envisioned use as teach- 
ing tools for the newly recognized Académie royale de peinture et de 
sculpture.??6 Errard was one of the twelve founding members of the 
Académie, and played an active role throughout its history.227 

Viewed in this light, the conceit of framing the diagrams as fictive 
drawings makes sense. Errard’s frames, modeled on the ornamental 
frames of exemplary monuments in ancient Rome, testify to the an- 
tiquity of the ideas represented in them—ideas on vision derived 
from the greatest of Greek mathematicians, Euclid—as well as to 
their worthiness to be treasured and viewed with the same respect 
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one would accord a rare drawing of sufficient quality to be framed. 
By contrast, the landscapes are glimpsed through window frames, 
enlivened with deep shadows and broad swaths of light to demon- 
strate the application of principles to the kinds of representations 
students would be expected to undertake. 

Second, Errard modernized the settings by designing deep spaces 
for the figures. They pause or move in open landscapes or in spare 
architectural settings that comment on the relationship between 
figure and setting. For example, the figure of the twisting man for 
Trattato Chapter 231, “On the farthest a person can twist when seen 
from behind,” is shown by Poussin (in the copy in sı: Hermitage) on 
a narrow shelf of earth inhabited by a single, scraggly bush next to 
which the figure looks monumental (fig. 7.33). The patch of earth also 
serves as a ground for the play of light and shadow, which allows the 
viewer to determine that the figure’s foremost heel is lifted. Poussin 
took the pose from the Callipygian Venus, which he would have seen 
on display in the Sala dei Filosofi of the Palazzo Еагпезе.228 Twisting 
around to examine her buttocks, which she has uncovered by lift- 
ing her dress, she is the quintessential exemplar of a person twisting 
as far as possible. Her shoulder lowers, her heel lifts, and her knee 
bends—the three compensatory movements Leonardo describes in 
the text, which reads that a person “will show the heels from the 
back and the face from the front ... and then only if one bends the leg 
and lowers the shoulder [on the side] facing the nape of the neck.” 
Poussin has chosen a side view that enables him to demonstrate the 
rotation of the torso (to 45 degrees) and the farther turn of the head 
(to go degrees). It also enables him to demonstrate a principle he has 
learned from Leonardo about distributing weight over the center of 
gravity, which he indicates with a vertical line. 

In the engraving (fig. 7.34), Errard has made several changes that 
slightly alter the meaning. The landscape remains bare, but now 
rocks and a dead tree stump dominate, while the small bush has 
grown into a vibrant procumbent cascading over the edge of the 
rocks. From a branch of the stump hangs an ancient musical instru- 
ment, a pan flute with seven pipes, known as a syrinx after Ovid's 
tale of the nymph pursued by Pan, who fashioned the instrument 
from the hollow water reeds into which she was transformed.?29 
Why this allusion? Not only does placing the setting in ancient 
Greece undo Poussin’s interpretation of universality, but Errard has 
also sloped the ground under the figure, thus shifting its center of 
balance forward. 

Errard’s allusion is clear in the striding man carrying a weight on 
his shoulder for Trattato Chapter 202, “About a person in motion” 
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FIGURE 7.33 

Workshop of Cassiano dal Pozzo, abridged copy of the 
Libro di pittura (sı: Hermitage), after Nicolas Poussin, 
Man twisting as far as possible, f. 55v, pen and wash on 
paper. St. Petersburg, The Hermitage State Museum 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM) 


FIGURE 7.34 

Man twisting as far as 
possible, after Charles Errard 
for Chapter 231, Trattato 
della pittura di Lionardo da 
Vinci, novamente dato in 
luce, con la vita dell’istesso 
autore ..., ed. R. Trichet 

du Fresne (Paris: Jacques 


Langlois, 1651), engraving 
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FIGURE 7.35 

Man carrying a stone, engraving after 
Charles Errard for Chapter 202, Trattato 
della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, 
novamente dato in luce, con la vita 
dell'istesso autore ..., ed. R. Trichet du 


Fresne (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651) 





(fig. 7.35). The man is carrying a heavy stone on his shoulder be- 
cause he is building a structure. He has just stepped from a paving 
stone onto the bare earth, drawing the vievver s attention to his pur- 
pose. Errard also shows what kind of a structure it is: Doric pilasters 
modeled after Palladio, the modern exemplar of the ancients in the 
Parallele.??? By placing the figure at an uneven distance between 
two of these pilasters, and with an alternating pattern of light and 
dark planes blocking out a shallow stage, Errard creates the sense of 
a rapidly moving figure that fits the didactic message of the chapter: 
how to show the weight shifted onto one leg in a moving figure. 

Errard also demonstrates what he has learned from Poussin and 
Leonardo in the depiction of light and shadow. We note how he has 
projected the cast shadow of the forward leg from the heel to the ver- 
tical plane of the step and across the pavement, adding complexity 
to Poussin’s demonstration of a shadow on two surfaces, by showing 
the shadow rise over a corner, thereby adding a third surface and ad- 
ditional gradations of dark. He gradually lightens the shadow from 
the back leg as it gets farther from its source, and similarly notes the 
subtle gradations of shadovv cast by an arm onto the chest. These 
ideas were taught by Matteo Zaccolini to Domenichino in the mid- 
1620s, and were studied by Poussin sometime thereafter, when his 
works, beginning with the Plague of Ashdod (Paris, Louvre, 1630), 
show evidence of his integration of Zaccolini’s ideas.??! 

Before the Trattato was published, Frangois Perrier produced im- 
ages of the best statues to be seen in Rome in his Segmenta nobilium, 
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first published in 1638.22? In some of the plates, Perrier set the fig- 
ures in a natural setting, as in plates 27-29, where the Borghese 
Gladiator strides through a landscape with rocks, shrubs, and trees 
(fig. 7.29). Even those sculptures left on their pedestals were dra- 
matized: Seneca dying in his bath (14), the young Spinario perched 
precipitously on a rock (42), Minerva seated above a pile of armor 
and shields (55). Perrier, like Errard, was one of the twelve found- 
ing members of the academy, the teacher of Charles Le Brun, and a 
model for Errard himself. Even earlier, in engravings of Giustiniani's 
extraordinarily large collection of ancient statues, the draftsmen and 
engravers made them seem alive, “with eyes, movement and even 
expression” —in the words of Cropper—as well as a masterful rendi- 
tion of line and chiaroscuro that made marble look like flesh.253 All 
this Poussin knew very well, and he incorporated it into the actors 
in his paintings, whose poses, gestures, and physiognomy captured 
the expressive pathos of ancient art and Raphael’s reinterpretation 
of it.234 

Since the Farnese Hercules was one of the most admired examples 
of the Greek style, regarded as the epitome of repose and anatomi- 
cal clarity, the Trattato engravings demonstrate that this was exactly 
how Errard understood Poussin’s conception. He consciously refer- 
enced the muscular clarity of the Farnese Hercules in his figures for 
Leonardo's Trattato, and he returned to the Farnese Hercules as an 
anatomical model in his designs for Genga and Lanciani’s Lanatomia 
per uso et intelligenza del disegno (Rome: De Rossi, 1691).235 
Engravings after the statue emphasized these qualities, as is evident 
in comparing the various images of Hercules in Ferrari's Hesperides 
(Rome: Mascardi 1646) where, compared to other images of Hercules 
in that volume, the Farnese Hercules has the most clearly articulated 
musculature; this connection may explain the overly defined muscu- 
lature of the figures in many of the Trattato plates, rather than posit 
some incompetence on the part of the engravers. For in cases where 
both the preparatory drawing and the engraving survive, for projects 
earlier and later than the Trattato, Coquery found that Errard held 
tight reins, allowing his engravers little leeway in reproducting fea- 
tures and proportions.?36 Significantly, the one male nude Errard de- 
signed for Alberti’s On Sculpture has none of the features of Hercules 
(fig. 7.36). This living sculpture, whose pose mirrors the s-curved 
contrapposto of the Belvedere Antinous, has smoothly contoured 
limbs with only the slight swell of muscle visible at the surface. He 
is more lithe than Antinous himself, proportioned like the eloquent 
giants of Errard’s invention, which are based upon his careful study 
of proportions in architecture and antique sculpture.237 
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Errard's landscape additions to Poussin's figures are clearly minimal 
compared to Perrier's, or to Errard's own landscape for Callimachus 
Inventing the Corinthian Capital on page 63 of the Parallele.238 In 
the great majority of cases, Errard's interventions in the Treatise 
on Painting made use of the spare landscape elements Poussin had 
designed. Yet because Poussin’s figurative drawings vary greatly in 
width—some tall and narrow, taking up less than half the width of 
a text column, while others take up the full width of the text column 
in sı: Hermitage—Errard standardized their width to avoid the dif- 
ficulty, in the printed volume, of either wrapping the text (as was 
often done for decorative initials) or leaving large areas of blank 
space. Errard made all of the diagrams about the same size through 
their fictive frames, and brought the figurative images close in size 
through their landscape and architectural settings.23° 


Landscape Engravings and the Diagrams 
In reconstructing Errard’s artistic career, Coquery identified char- 
acteristics of Errard’s approach to drawing gardens and villas in 
the late 1630s.24 These include tendencies to use side lighting, to 
choose unusual viewpoints, to employ marked chiaroscuro con- 
trasts, and to work rapidly, with a virtuoso treatment of half-lights 
in wash. In order to enrich these pictorial effects, the landscapes 
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FIGURE 7.36 

On Measuring Statues, after 
Charles Errard for Alberti, 
Della statua, in Trattato della 
pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, 
novamente dato in luce, con 
la vita dell'istesso autore ..., 
ed. R. Trichet du Fresne 
(Paris: Jacques Langlois, 


1651) 
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were etched and reinforced with the burin.?^! The greater impor- 
tance of landscape in painting in mid-seventeenth-century France, 
surely due to emphasis Poussin gave to landscape after 1640 and the 
commercial success of Claude Lorrain, is reflected in Errard’s de- 
signs for the Treatise. In addition to devoting substantial attention 
to the landscape backgrounds to seven of PierFrancesco Alberti’s 
diagrams, Errard invented a new, modern landscape for Chapter 165, 
“On aerial perspective,” discarding the city view of Rome prepared 
by PierFrancesco (see vol. 2, Reader's Note, figs. 2A and B). Errard’s 
landscape incorporates the full scope of practices associated with 
aerial perspective described in the Trattato —not just the two men- 
tioned in this chapter—while representing four types of high build- 
ings: a ruin, a church, an obelisk, and a tower.242 

Errard followed the diagrams by or after PierFrancesco Alberti 
in sı: Hermitage, but found it necessary at times to make adjust- 
ments. In some cases, such as Chapter 333, these adjustments bring 
the diagram into closer alignment with the text. In others, such as 
Chapter 53, the diagrams depart from the text. Because Chambray 
had a considerable interest in mathematics and optics, and his edi- 
tion of Euclid details his knowledge of the literature (he cites Witelo, 
Aguilonius, and Della Porta), it is likely that Errard and Chambray 
worked closely together.?^? But whether Errard's adjustments reflect 
Chambray’s understanding, or his own, cannot yet be determined. 


The Drapery Engravings 

Errard did not restrain his inventive powers in the setting for 
Poussin’s only fully draped figure, now accompanying Chapter 360 
(fig. 7.37), “How drapery folds should be made.”244 Here we see nu- 
merous items identifying the figure as a philosopher—an identi- 
fication Poussin conveyed by draping a barefoot figure in a heavy 
wool cloak wrapped tightly around his left arm, resembling descrip- 
tions of the duplex pannum worn by barefoot cynic philosophers in 
winter.24 As Dempsey has shown, distinctions in the dress of the 
ancient Romans and early Christians, both as described in texts and 
as found in ancient remains, occupied the attention of antiquarians, 
including Cassiano dal Pozzo; and this knowledge was incorporated 
by Poussin in his representations of the Sacraments painted for Dal 
Pozzo, 1636-1640, and in later works.246 

Errards image takes that identification further. His philosopher 
has contemplated the heavens, as indicated by his celestial globe, 
and the Platonic solids, as indicated by the tetrahedron and the 
cube. The floor on which he stands is old and cracked; scrolls of 
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FIGURE 7.37 

How drapery folds should 
be made, engraving after 
Charles Errard for Chapter 
360, Trattato della pittura 
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parchment lie partially unfurled. On the right are the modern tools 


of knowledge: the straight edge and the compass, three codices, and 
two tablets that display drawings of bisected rectangles and trian- 
gles, the principles of Euclidean geometry at the foundation of mod- 
ern proportion and perspective. 

Poussin’s draped figure was intended to accompany all of the 
chapters on draperies, as the image in m3: H228 is labeled “cap. 
368-374.” This intention, however, was not conveyed by a label in sı: 
Hermitage, nor in bı: Brooker 1, also available to the French editorial 
team (see Part One of this chapter). Errard added two more plates. 
One of these is the illustration for Chapter 362 of two draped women 
(fig. 7.38). 

In his design for Chapter 362, Errard followed Poussin’s example 
of using antique sculptures of the best quality to establish poses and 
proportions. The standing woman is Poussinesque in that her profile 
and diadem recall the figure of Painting in the Self-Portrait sent to 
Chantelou in the spring of 1650, which he hung in a distinguished 
place in his house.?^? But the figure also borrows from Errard’s own 
Virgin in the Holy Family for the Breviarum Romanum (Paris, 1647), 
engraved by Pierre Daret, with her chain of folds undulating down 
the back edge.?^? The famous bas-relief of Hercules at the Garden 
of Hesperides was Errard’s model for the composition; he made a 
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FIGURE 7.38 

Two women demonstrating drapery folds, 
after Charles Errard for Chapter 362, Trattato 
della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, novamente 
dato in luce, con la vita dell'istesso autore ..., 
ed. R. Trichet du Fresne (Paris: Jacques 


Langlois, 1651) 





finished drawing of the relief in 1639-1640 as part of the collection 
prepared for Sublet, preserved in MSS 1039-1040 in the Bibliothèque 
de l'Institut de France.249 The pose of the seated figure has been 
adjusted to that of the muse Thalia, then on view at Hadrian's villa 
in Tivoli, which Errard drew for the same album, expropriating the 
cascade of folds from Thalia's back leg to the standing woman for 
Chapter 362 (figs. 7.39 and 7.40).25° Errard's image conforms to the 
character of Poussin so well that modern Poussin scholars have 
used its iconography to explain Poussin’s Self-Portrait (1650) for 
Chantelou, an image that Errard surely had in mind when designing 
this work.?5! Yet it is fair to say that Errard's synthesis of disparate 
but appropriate motifs resembles Poussin only superficially, and 
not the Poussin of ca. 1635 when the Trattato illustrations were de- 
signed.252 The setting is more pictorial than in other plates, with its 
strong chiaroscuro contrasts (enhanced by etching), its oblique view 
through the doorway onto a walled patio and distant landscape, its 
angled view of the interior, and the tenebrous shadow in the corner 
of the room, creating a very dark ground behind the seated woman. 

Errard's image relates to the text in the way we have seen earlier, 
as if to say, “if you are painting draped figures, here is how to deal 
with creases at the elbows, how to foreshorten folds, and how to 
treat the folds at a distance from their place of constriction.” The text 
demanded an illustration with its references to marked segments in 
relation to the viewpoint of the eye, but none existed. Apparently 
Melzis sketch of three eylinders in the Libro di pittura (n. 540) was 
not copied into the first abridged version, and no one before Errard 
thought to remediate it. The text that requires demonstration reads: 
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FIGURE 7.39 

Charles Errard, Hercules in the Garden of the Hesperides, 
pen and wash on prepared paper. From Ms 1039, Paris, 
Institut de France. 


(PHOTO ÖRMN-GRAND PALAIS/ART RESOURCE NY) 


FIGURE 7.40 
Charles Errard, Thalia, pen and wash on prepared paper. 
From MS 1029, zr. Paris, l’Institut de France 


(PHOTO ÖRMN-GRAND PALAIS/ART RESOURCE NY) 





E is where the eye is, MN presents the center of each circle 
farther from the eye than its sides. NO shows them straight, 
because it is facing directly in front. PQ presents them in the 
opposite vvay. 
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Errard’s solution has the figure pointing to E, seen straight on by 
the eve; but as this is somewhat obscure, a tablet leaning against 
the bench shows the eye receiving the visual pyramid of rays—the 
foundation of perspective —which determines how the obliquity 
and foreshortening of folds are represented and understood by the 
eye. Confusion about PQ, which “presents them in the opposite way,’ 
is evident because P is placed on the receding forearm of the stand- 
ing woman and Q at the wrist, elbow, and shoulder of the seated 
woman, recalling Chambray’s and Du Fresne’s complaints about 
the obscurity of the chapters with mathematical diagrams.?53 As it 
stands, the points P and Q indicate those places where the folds are 
neither receding arcs like NM nor parallel arcs like No. 

The Italian edition also includes an illustration for Chapter 364 
(fig. 7.41), “On drapery folds,” that is not included in the French edi- 
tion. This text presents general guidelines for draperies that can be 
summarized as follows: fit draperies to show the pose of the figure, 
take into account the thickness of multiple layers, bunch folds of 
cloth where limbs bend, and stretch cloth over the opposite side of 
those bends. All this is demonstrated in Errard’s figure of a woman 
clothed in draperies whose slightly twisted pose and raised knee are 
conveyed by patterns of folds and an exposed limb. Like her male 
counterpart, the draped philosopher, she stands in an interior space, 
surrounded by objects. With one foot on the globe of the earth, an 
open book on her knee, and the tools of artistic study and produc- 
tion on the ground at her feet, the woman rests her chin on her 
hand, a counterpart to the contemplative philosopher for Chapter 
360. As she turns away from the objects strewn on the stone platform 
around her, she seems deep in contemplation. Her earlier engage- 
ment is indicated by the tools at her feet used for measurement— 
a square, straight edge, compass, and protractor—and by the work 
she has done—perspective and architectural drawings visible on a 
large tablet leaning against the wall. The horn lying over an open 
scroll and two masks testify to the importance of inspiration from 
history and poetry, while the palette and brushes and the sculpted 
head indicate pictorial practice and the study of sculpture. All are 
tied together by their use in painting, which requires knowledge 
of measurement and architecture, history and poetry, colors and 
human form, and drawing practice. 

Her pose is equally significant in its debt to a renowned statue 
then in the gardens of the Villa Medici, known as Thusnelda, which 
Errard had adopted for the order of caryatids in the Parallele.254 
Here the pose is adapted to the description of Truth (Verità) in 
Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia, a guidebook so popular that it appeared 
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in eleven editions, two of them in French, between 1593 and 1651.255 
Ripa described Truth as “a beautiful nude woman who holds her 
right hand up tovvard the sun, and with the other, an open book with 
a palm branch, and under her right foot the globe of the earth.”256 
Errard's figure is not nude, but the flesh of her bare arm is deliber- 
ately exposed, her right hand is lifted up to her chin, and her left 
arm reaches across her body to rest on a large, open folio edition like 
the published Trattato.?9 Yet by having turned away from the open 
book and covered it vvith her arms, she no longer takes in its knovvl- 
edge but looks back over her shoulder, gazing dovvn, contemplating 
the actions of those who dwell on earth.?58 Errard's figure of Truth 
suggests that painting is most true when it represents the results of 
human understanding, which includes those principles distilled in 
the Trattato that set painting above craft.259 

Through its complex integration of text and image, the first 
printed edition of Leonardo” Treatise on Painting represents a con- 
siderable accomplishment in the history of the printed, illustrated 
book. Combining intaglio images with typeset involved consider- 
able expense and skill in 1651, when a majority of publications still 
relied on woodcuts, or printed copperplate engravings on separate 
sheets that were inserted at the time of binding. Errard went to great 
lengths to respect Poussin's vision, while responding to the physical 
requirements of a printed edition, the potential utility of the trea- 
tise for instruction, and the necessity of producing an integrated, 
richly ornamented volume worthy of its dedicatee, Queen Christina 
of Sweden. Even if Poussin was disappointed by the result, the il- 
lustrations to the first edition of the Treatise on Painting occupied 
a prominent place in the critical fortunes of subsequent editions, as 
Mario Valentino Guffanti documents in the appendix on the history 
of illustrations in those editions. 


Fresne (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1651) 
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On drapery folds, engraving after Charles Errard for Chapter 
364, Trattato della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, novamente 


dato in luce, con la vita dell'istesso autore..., ed. R. Trichet du 
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The Visual Imagery of the Printed Editions of 
Leonardo’s Treatise on Painting 


Mario Valentino Guffanti 


VVhoever steals this book will not see Jesus Christ, he will live in hell, 
and will stay there forever. 


The admonition above appears at the beginning of an eighteenth-century 
manuscript that transcribes the first printed edition of Leonardo’s Treatise 
on Painting —evidence of the compiler’s enduring and profound passion 
and of the great esteem in which Leonardo da Vincis teachings were still 
held at the time when he made this handwritten copy of the printed text. 
A similarly large commitment has been demanded from all those who 
have been involved in understanding and spreading Leonardo’s thought 
and teachings—artists, scholars, patrons, lovers of books, and other cul- 
tivated individuals—because the teacher did not leave finished works, 
only an enormous mass of notes contained in his notebooks, the codices 
written in mirror script from right to left, and therefore difficult to read as 
well as to interpret. Add to these circumstances the fact that the majority 
of Leonardo’s original manuscripts are lost and what is left in copies, with 
emendations made in the process of copying that compromise Leonardo’s 
ideas, are even less easy to understand. 

Leonardo, as is well known, was inclined to love his research more than 
the effort of systematically reordering and methodically cataloguing what 
he collected during his many years of study. His driving passion, his ge- 
nius, was the ability to recognize the same principles in everything around 
him extending in all directions. The same principles could apply to very 
different situations and lead to different applications, so his impulse was to 
branch out in a hundred different directions without ever coming to a con- 
clusion.? On the other hand, there are several indications that Leonardo 
intended to collect his work in several volumes, including a book on paint- 
ing, and testimonies of this kind are found especially in his writings after 
1513, when he was approaching the end of his life.3 

The year before his death, Leonardo made his will, in which he gave 
“each and every one of the books that the testator has named on this list, 
and other instruments and paintings relating to his art and the activity 
(industria) of painters,” to his student Francesco Melzi, who scrupulously 
preserved the precious legacy at his villa in Vaprio d'Adda.* When Melzi 
died around 1570, his heirs did not care about their important inheritance, 
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so the manuscripts began to disappear from the family villa near Milan.5 
Fortunately, with regard to the precepts on the theory and practice of paint- 
ing, Melzi compiled the Libro di pittura from eighteen of Leonardo” auto- 
graph notebooks before his teacher’s manuscripts were dispersed, and in 
some cases unbound and mutiliated. Melzi’s manuscript does not contain 
all of Leonardo’s precepts on painting, however. In fact, judging from the 
surviving manuscripts and additional evidence, such as Lomazzo’s account, 
we learn that the history of Leonardo’s manuscripts is more extensive and 
involved.6 On the other hand, two thirds of the contents of Melzi's Libro 
refer to lost autograph texts.” Hence the importance of this work, although 
Melzi did not write a finished treatise. The compilation is heterogeneous 
and disconnected, following some sort of chronological order known only 
to those who had been very close to Leonardo. One theory is that Melzi had 
strict instructions from Leonardo on how to divide the subjects into the- 
matic sections; another is that his compilation follows humanistic criteria 
different from Leonardo’s scientific habits; while a third hypothesis, pre- 
sented in this volume, is that the Libro di pittura follows traditional work- 
shop procedures for training artists, updated to take new skills, such as the 
deployment of proportion, perspective, and anatomy, into account.® 

By the time the first printed editions appeared in 1651, Melzi’s manu- 
script, known in a unique copy, had vanished and was rediscovered only 
around 1797.9 Before its disappearance, Melzi’s manuscript was abridged 
into a text containing roughly one third the number of chapters in the origi- 
nal, which circulated in numerous copies. Compiled for practical use, the 
abridged version of Melzis text eliminated or reduced many parts of the 
theoretical framework, such as the Parte prima devoted to comparisons of 
the arts, which was entirely excluded." In this abridged form, Leonardo's 
ideas began to circulate in artists’ workshops in various Italian cities, along 
with his autograph manuscripts, although the details of their availability 
remain obscure." Nonetheless, the first testimonials began to appear in 
print even before the appearance of the editio princeps in 1651, containing 
precepts by Leonardo taken from these sources that were sometimes para- 
phrased, sometimes not credited to Leonardo at all.'? 

As the present book documents at great length, the first editions were 
based on a shortened version of the Codex Urbinas 1270 containing only 365 
numbered chapters instead of the 944 passages first published in 1817, and 
even after Melzi's longer rendition was in print, publishers in various coun- 
tries continued to bring out versions of the abridged treatise. The history of 
sources used for the different printed editions of the treatise on painting 
is therefore very complex, and numerous attempts made before the pres- 
ent study have shed light on this subject. Generally speaking, these studies 
have been devoted to the text rather than the visual imagery. Furthermore, 
some editions of the treatise, although their market value is not as high as 
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the first editions of 1651, are remarkably rare and difficult to find even in the 
most important libraries. (The rarest edition from an iconographic point 
of view is undoubtedly the one edited by Baldassarre Orsini published in 
Perugia in 1805.) 

The purpose of this short essay is to trace the printed editions of the 
treatise until the nineteenth century with a focus on the visual apparatus, 
citing the editions that contain new or original contributions compared 
with the editio princeps (Paris: Langlois, 1651). The illustrations accompa- 
nying this essay emphasize the visual imagery in these rare editions. Kate 
Trauman Steinitz catalogued the editions according to the sources of the 
texts used by publishers, but this system was unsuitable for the present 
purpose.!3 Thus, my first step has been to revise the classification system 
introduced by Steinitz, using new criteria to account for the innovations in 
visual imagery. 

The first criterion is whether or not the visual images follow those in 
the editio princeps: figurative drawings by Nicolas Poussin and geometric 
diagrams by PierFrancesco Alberti that were redesigned as engravings by 
Charles Errard, who made a few additions of his own.“ The second crite- 
rion is whether or not the editor utilized completely different visual mate- 
rial. Even among those who did follow the editio princeps, editors of later 
printed editions did not always limit themselves simply to replicating the 
visual apparatus. Some editors modified the illustrations and decorative 
plates, or added new visual material. For example, in the Spanish editions 
the human figures were redesigned more elegantly, or in the Rubens ex- 
cerpts, the human figures were reworked to show much more dynamic and 
expressive qualities. 

Taking the editio princeps as the starting point, the following pattern 
emerges: 


1. Editions based closely on the original drawings of Poussin and Alberti 
a. Editions that revise the original material 
1. Giffart editions 
2. Spanish editions 
3. Rubens, Jombert excerpts 
b. Editions that replicate the 1651 ed. or follow the style of Giffart 
Bologna 1786 edition 


= 


English 1721 and 1796 editions 
German 1724 first edition and its reprints 
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. Dutch 1827 edition 
5. Polish 1876 edition 

c. Editions that add other visual imagery 
1. Goeree editions of excerpts 
2. Naples editions 
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3. English “demure” editions 
4. Gault de St. Germain edition 
s. Amoretti edition 
6. Orsini edition 
2. Editions based on manuscript sources other than the editio princeps 
a. Stefano della Bella edition 
b. Codex Vaticanus editions 
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1. Editions based closely on the original drawings of Poussin and Alberti 
a. Editions that revise the original material 


FIGURE A.l 


Leonardo da Vinci, Traité de la Peinture, 1716 French 
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T R À I T E edition, Title page 
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LEONARD DEVINCE 
REVU ET CORRIGÉ: 
NOUVELLE EDITION. 


Angmentée de la Vie de P Autheur, 





” Chez Pinrre-FrANgOIS Grerart,Libraire 
& Graveur , rué faint Jacques, à l'image 
fainte Therefe. ? 


MDCCXVL 
Avec Approbation & Privilege du Roy. 


(1) Giffart editions. This is the first edition of the Treatise issued in pocket 
format, first published in 1716, with the aim, according to the editor Giffart, 
of being “a handy book that painters and the curious can always carry with 
them; first to study the rules of their art at all times, and second to form a 
taste about art and then be able to judge the beauties and defects of the 
works they see” (p. viii). This work is crucial for the graphic part: the figure 
drawings appear here for the first time as line engravings, liberated from 
Errard’s shading and accessories, which, according to Giffart, made the ear- 
lier editions more expensive without providing specific advantages. This 
edition was reissued, albeit in slightly different formats, in Paris in 1793 
and 1803, and served as a reference for Grebber’s Dutch edition of 1827. 
Numerous later editions were based on this linear style of illustration. 
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FIGURE A.2 

Leonardo da Vinci, El Tratado de 
la Pintura, 1786 Spanish edition, 
Title page 
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EL TRATADO 
DE LA PINTURA 


POR 
LEONARDO DE VINCI, 
Y LOS TRES LIBROS 
QUE SOBRE EL MISMO ARTE 
ESCRIBIÒ 
LEON BAUTISTA ALBERTI: 
TRADUCIDOS É ILUSTRADOS CON ALGUNAS NOTAS 


POR DON DIEGO ANTONIO REJON DE SILVA, 
CABALLERO MAESTRANTE DE LA REAL DE GRANADA, 
X ACADÉMICO DE HONOR DE LA REAL ACADEMIA 
DE SAN FERNANDO. ^" 
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EN MADRID, EN LA IMPRENTA REAL. 
MDCCLAXXiV, 





(2) Spanish editions. The first Spanish edition, published in 1784 with 365 
chapters, is based on the Italian text of 1651. Its editor was Rejon de Silva, a 
widely known, distinguished artist of the Spanish court. The beautiful illus- 
trations partially reproduce the human and geometric figures of the editio 
princeps; De Silva decided to eliminate illustrations he considered ines- 
sential. The human figures have been redesigned, more elegantly and with 
more slender proportions to achieve the perfection that an academic figure 
must have, according to Joseph Castillo, a professor of painting also at the 
Spanish court. The designs were then etched by Juan Barcelon, except for 
two plates with castles and landscapes executed by José Ximeno. One of 
these landscapes, flanking figure 11 on page 147, is the one original addition 
to the illustrations in this edition of the treatise (see fig. A.3). 
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7 JTimenose. - 
FIGURE A.3 Leonardo da Vinci, El Tratado de la Pintura, 1786 Spanish edition, 


figure with landscape by José Ximeno, page 147, fig. 11 


FIGURE A.4 


Leonardo da Vinci, El Tratado de la Pintura, 
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1786 Spanish edition, Human figure, pag. 95, 


Plate VII 








The human figures are line drawings with slight shading. In the vertically 
oriented images the human figures are positioned according to precise 
rules: the head is located about a third of the way down from the upper 
edge of the framing border, creating an empty space that is much greater 
than usual in other printed editions. 

This treatise was reprinted in Madrid in 1827 and served as the basis for 
the Argentine edition published in Buenos Aires in 1942. 
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FIGURE A.5 
P. P. Rubens, Théorie de 
la Figure Humaine, 1773 


Jombert edition, Title page 
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` CONSIDÉRÉE DANS SES PRINCIPES, 


SOIT EN REPOS OU EN MOUVEMENT. 


Ouvrage traduit du latin de PIERRE-PAUL RUBENS, avec 
XLIV Planches gravées par Pierre Aveline , d'après les 






defleins de ce célebre Artifte, 








Que comvofitio m mb-orum, qua conformatio'lincamentorum , qua figura , qua fpecies , humand 
poteh ejfe pulchrior? Omnizm animantium formam vincit hominis Sigura. Cicero, de 
natura Deorum, lib. L. 






A PARIS, RUE DAUPHINE, 


Chez CHARLES - ANTOINE ЈОМВЕКТ, Pere, Libraire || 
de l'Artillerie & du Génie. 
— 











M. DCC. LXXIIL 
AVEC APPROBATION ET PRIVILEGE DU ROL 








(3) Rubens, Jombert excerpts. The year 1773 saw the publication of Théorie 
de la figure humaine, considered to be the first printed testimony of Peter 
Paul Rubens's theoretical study of Leonardo as a painter and collector of 
precepts.!5 The work contains some precepts by Leonardo and engravings 
of human figures derived from the French 1651 edition of the treatise, but 
reproduced in a style closer to that of Rubens. 

The book was printed in Paris by the publisher and art lover Charles- 
Antoine Jombert. In the preface, Jombert states that he bought a manuscript 
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in Latin with a French translation attributed to Rubens, at the Huquier auc- 
tion in 1772.16 The lot sale included the copper plates engraved by Aveline 
after drawings by Rubens for the manuscript. Rubens was a great admirer of 
Leonardo, and during his trip to Spain in the service of the Duke of Mantua 
in 1603, he was able to see the Leonardo writings and drawings then in the 
hands of the sculptor Pompeo Leoni, from which he drew inspiration for 
several of his works.!” 

It is not impossible that Rubens also had access to manuscript copies 
of the abridged treatise circulating in Italy during the period of his travels 
there, particularly the copy belonging to his friend Joachim von Sandrart, 
received from Nicolas Poussin before Sandrart’s departure from Rome in 
1635.18 It seems quite possible that around 1635 Rubens was struck by the 
way in which the spirited little figures in Leonardo's manuscripts (found 
in early manuscript copies of the abridged Trattato) were transformed 
into classically statuesque models by Poussin, and that the transforma- 
tion aroused Rubenss interest in redrawing the figures himself. The visual 
message of the Ganay Ms figures accords well with Rubens’s own stud- 
ies: although they are based on Poussin’s drawings, they are characteris- 
tically reworked to show much more dynamic and expressive qualities.!? 
According to Logan, the figures reproduced by the compiler of the Ganay 
MS demonstrate considerable familiarity with Leonardo”s work and his 
ideas.2° An example is Plate XIX in the Jombert edition, which corresponds 
to the engraving on page 69 in the editio princeps, accompanying Chapter 
235 (see fig. A.6A and B). 





FIGURES A.6A AND A.6B Comparison of figures pushing and pulling a column: Plate xıx, Jombert edition, and 


Chapter 235, ITAL 1651, p. 69 
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The modifications to the manner in which the two human figures bend 
their legs, with their feet pushing towards the ground, and the more pro- 
nounced curvature of their backs, are very close to the manner in which 
Rubens often “corrected” his sources?! Logan suggests that the author of 
the drawings may have been Alberto, the son of Rubens, probably with the 
help of Erasmus Quellinus, one of Rubenss collaborators.?? Jaffé supposes 
that the compiler of the Ganay MS may have been Philip Rubens, grandson 
of Peter Paul and nephew of Alberto.?3 


FIGURE A.7 Theorie de (а 1 igure Humane Planche ZVI 


P. P. Rubens, Théorie de la Figure Humaine, 


Leon (= 
de Finca SN . 





1773 Jombert edition, Plate xvi, Human 


figures 
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b. Editions based on direct or simplified replication of the editio prin- 


ceps in the style of Giffart 
pra x FIGURE A.8 
B Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della 
) ; 2 pittura, 1786 Bologna edition, Title 
/ 
| FRAFLATO ə. 


| DELLA PITTURA 


LIONARDO DA VINCI 
Nuovamente dato in luce 
CON LA VITA DELL ISTESSO AUTORE 
SCRITTA 


DA RAFAELLE DU FRESNE. 


Si fono aggiunti i tre Libri della Prrrura, ed il Trattato 
della Srarua di LEON BATTISTA ALBERTI 
con la Vita del medefimo . 





IN BOLOGNA 








Nell’ Inftituto delle Scienze. )( 1786.) Com approvazione. 


Ld 
T ME SLM. _ — 
£ 





(1) Bologna 1786. This edition is based on the Italian 1651 edition. The fig- 
ures were designed by Girolamo Contoli and engraved by G. Rosaspina, and 
were based on the editio princeps engravings. Some elements of the back- 
ground in the plates with human figures have been modified. This printed 
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FIGURES A.9A AND A.9B 
Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato 
della pittura, 1786 Bologna 
edition, two plates: Plate 5 
with four and and Plate 8 


with two human figures 


FIGURE A.10 

Leonardo da Vinci, Treatise 
on Painting, 1721 English 
edition, Title page 


GUFFANTI 


edition differs from the others because several figures are combined in a 
single plate. In the part dedicated to the treatise on painting, there are a 
total of fifty-seven illustrations, with a minimum of two to a maximum of 


eight figures per plate. 





: TREATISE 
PAINTING 


Leonardo da Vinci. : 
| Tranflated front 


| The Original Jralian, 
| And adorn’d with a great Number of Cuts; 





To which is ртеһхҸ, 


The Auruor’s LIFE; 
Done from 
The Laft Edition of the French, d 
—.——— ə 


LONDON: 





Printed s at the Globe in Salisbury 
px ot m R, at Hee mnn 
Nofter-Row, M DCCXXİ, 


is. | Log ci .- ca cal ba 
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(2) English 1721 and 1796. The first English-language edition of the treatise 
on painting was published in 1721, with a reprint appearing in 1796. The 
translator, who remains anonymous, used mainly the 1651 French edition, 
from which he derived the image of the Mona Lisa on page 146. The human 
figures are line drawings as in the French Giffart edition of 1716. All of the 
geometric diagrams are grouped in two plates, both folded. The first con- 
tains 15 diagrams, numbered from 1 to 15, and the second contains n dia- 
grams, numbered 1 to n (see fig. A1). 


FIGURE A.11 


L fold out fronting page 178. 


Leonardo da Vinci, Treatise on 
Painting, 1721 English edition, 


Tab. 11, Geometric diagrams 
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FIGURE A.12 
Leonardo da Vinci, Tractat von der Mahlerey, 1724 German 


edition, Title page 
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Des itini Sables 
LION RDS" DA VINCI 


+ TRACTAT 


Şöafierei, 


Filiali m 1 


Aud nat dem “Original mit ni vide Supfern mö 


pales Dolefgnitten verfeben: 
“bengefitgtem Gren des Au@oris 
gum Deu t beforbect 9 
Syobanm Georg Böhm, Sen, 


Syn oan sym PMR Soci, Sunf-Dinbtete 
Drueftd orent Vieting. 1724; z 


^ : 
бы i 


1 


лә 


(3) First German edition (1724) and its reprints. The illustrations are 


derived from the editio princeps but simplified. The human figures are 


rendered in outline as in the 1716 Giffart edition. The architectural and 


landscape designs and some of the figure compositions are shaded with 
hatching. A woodcut after the Mona Lisa in the French 1651 edition appears 


on page 55. 


FIGURE A.13 
Leonardo da Vinci, Tractat von der Mahlerey, 1724 German 


edition, Page 55 with Mona Lisa 


vom Gebatten und Liebe. sf 


məad): des Schatten und tirs friegt das Sed ibt cine farde Erbebuna, 
- geaen die Seite des ne eg, werden die ка nəçi babes 








ed chet I E 
Von ber &xdjónbrit der Gefichter. 


9. OBSERVATIO. (Cap.191.) 


2 mug die Mufculos nidyt mit rauhen Striden maden, — 
лу Lichter, follen fid) unempfindlich unter bem jarten und role 
gen Sharen verliebren Dem daber enehet die uu und 


ne man 8 machen folly daf die Gefichter eine 
annebmlide Erhebung übertommen. 


To. OBSERV ATIO. (Cap.287.) 


zu. 
Ne Die fi n 
eu Tada, ibe Licht pel shed 
Ayer nicht suriicte. Wenn 
fee ju belle it, fə barman babe 
Den Figures, cime Anne 
ja 






— LUE : 
Елә әд de gb f dice pegar 32-61 


DESDE melde gegen Fig se 
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Plates are inserted facing the pages they illustrate. A reprint was issued in 
1747, and a second reprint appeared in 1786 in which the plates are arranged 
at the end of the book. 

(4) Dutch 1827 edition. The first Dutch edition of Leonardos treatise 
on painting appeared only in 1827, translated by Joannes Vos, who used the 
text and drawings of the French Giffart edition of 1716. 

(5) Polish 1876 edition. The first Polish edition is based on the 1651 
Italian edition and on the 1724 German edition. There are diagrams and 
demonstrations consecutively numbered 2a-60a, mostly taken over in 
a much simplified form from the 1651 edition, some of them in reverse. 
Figures accompanying chapters 201, 209, 302, and 338 are omitted.?^ 


c. Editions that add other visual imagery 


FIGURE A.14 
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NATUURLYK Wilhelmus Goeree, Natuurlyk en Schilderkonstig Ontwerp der 
7 EID у Menschkunde, Dutch 1682 edition, Title page 
Schilderkonftig Ontwerp 
DER 


ENSCHKUNDE: 


Leerende niet alleen de Kennis 
van de Geftalte, Proportie,Schoonheyd,Mus- 
kelen, Bewegingen, Ağtien , Paffien , 
en VVelftand der Menfchbeelden. 


TOT DE 


Teykenkunde , Schilderkunde , Beeldhouwery, 
Bootfeer en Giet-Oeffening toepaffen ; 


Maar ook hoe fich een Menfch na defelve Rege- 
len , in allerhande Doeningh van Gaan , Staan, Loopen, 
"Torffen , Dragen , Arbeyden , Spreken en andere Gee 
beerden , Bevallig en Verftandelijk aanftellen zal, 





(AMSTERDAM, 
By WILHELMUS GOEREE, op't Rokin 
in Cicero. 1682, 





(1) Goeree excerpts editions. The Netherlands was among the first coun- 
tries to publish the precepts of Leonardo after the appearance of the editio 
princeps, maintaining, among other things, a remarkable consistency cen- 
tury after century to the present day.?5 The earliest knowledge of Leonardo 
in print can be credited to the writer and printer Willem Goeree, a pro- 
lific author of books on history, architecture, and the history of the Jewish 
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people, who was also very well known in his country for compiling various 
manuals on painting published in the second half of the seventeenth centu- 
ry. Goeree first published the precepts of Leonardo in 1682 in Amsterdam in 
the work Natuurlyk en schilderkonstig ontwerp der menschkunde. Although 
most bibliographies describe this publication as a treatise on human anat- 
omy and proportions, it is actually a universal compendium on the human 
figure. So this is not actually an edition of the treatise on painting, but a 
collection of treatises among which the work of Leonardo appears. 

By collecting the main authors who have written on the subject, such 
as Dürer, Vesalius, Lomazzo, and Leonardo, Goeree tried to introduce all 
aspects of the human (male) figure, both by delineating the proportions 
of the standing figure and by introducing topics on how to reproduce the 
movements of the human figure in a more natural way, paying particular 
attention to its expressiveness and the moti dell'animo. These topics led the 
author to introduce Leonardo and his precepts, to which he dedicated the 
eighth and ninth chapters of his book, comprising about 140 pages. In its 
original format there are sixteen illustrations derived from the editio prin- 
ceps, and an original image that combines the engraving after Leonardo's 
horse with a goose (see fig. A.15). 


FIGURE A.15 

Wilhelmus Goeree, Natuurlyk Aller ban de ft and van Doenine. 2 7 1 
en Schilderkonstig Ontwerp der | 

Menschkunde, Dutch 1682 edition, 


pag. 271, horse with goose 





Bisi 


welk in cen beeft dat ftaat, bevonden word te zyn 
in het punt G. daar en boven dewyl de opgeligten 
zvde ED F О. wichtiger is als de zyde A E CF. 


rr 


Goeree's first edition was published in 1682. It was subsequently reprinted 
in 1704. The rare edition of 1730, little mentioned by the bibliographies, is 
a reprint of the 1704 edition. This is followed by the edition of 1753 and a 
reprint of the first edition published in 1974. 
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(2) Naples editions. The Neapolitan editions are chronologically the 
first editions printed in Italy in the Italian language. They could be con- 
sidered as part of the group ıb, since the images can be considered sim- 
ple replicas of the 1651 editio princeps, but of lower quality. However, the 
Neapolitan editions have three different types of title pages of striking orig- 
inality. The first Italian edition was printed in Naples in 1733, even though 
two incomplete copies of this edition are known with a different title page 
dated 1723. It is likely that these two exceptionally rare specimens were cre- 
ated in the printing house of the Neapolitan publisher Francesco Ricciardo, 
editor of the 1733 Neapolitan edition, and printed during the same period 
for the purpose of profiting from the rare (fraudulent) earlier date.?6 

There are also two other individual copies dated 1733, with a third type 
of title page. Several studies discuss these different editions from the print- 
ing house of Ricciardo in detail.?7 The title pages are easily distinguishable 
by their different imagery. The edition dated 1723, known in a unique copy, 
contains a phoenix at the center of the title page (fig. A.16A). The common 
1733 edition shows the stemma device of Nicola Rispoli, an active book- 
seller and publisher with his partner Vincenzo Rispoli (fig. A16B).28 The 
third issue of the 1733 edition has a title page that partly reproduces the 
title page of the Italian editio princeps, novv embellished vvith the arms 
of Monsignor Ercole d'Aragona (fig. A16C). At present only two copies of 
this issue are known, the first in a private collection and the second at the 
National Library of Naples (xxxv.G.11). It reproduces the two cherubs from 
the Italian 1651 editio princeps along with the cardinal’s hat of the most 
common Neapolitan edition. 


TRATTATO 


DELLA PITTURA 
DI LIONARDO 


DA VINCI 


NUOVAMENTE DATO IREUCE, COLLA ITA 
LL 15TE550 AUTO! 


TRA Tt A te 


DELLA. PITTURA 
DI LIONARDO 


DA VINCI 


NUOVAMENTE DATO IN LUCE, COLLA VİTA 


DELL' ISTESSO AUTORE, 
see DIG 2 
DA RAFAELLE DU FRESNE, 
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FIGURE 16A, 16B, AND 16C 


1723 (A); common 1733 (B); and third issue of 1733 ( 
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DI LIONARDO 
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Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della pittura, Naples edition, comparison of title pages: 


C) 
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The frontispiece of the copy now in a private collection differs from the 
title page of the specimen in the National Library of Naples, which contains 
an additional line of text at the bottom of the page indicating the name of 
another printer involved in project (“Ad istanza del Parrino”). In the 1723 
edition, the title page does not seem to be part of the body of the book, 
because the paper is different while the title page of the third issue of the 
1733 edition is original.?9 

(3) English “demure” editions. In the third printed edition of 1802, the 
graphics have been revised by the editor Rigaud in order to make the work 
more accurate than the original publications beginning in 1721. The human 
figures were redesigned as line drawings to do justice to Poussin, accord- 
ing to Rigaud, who includes John Sidney Hawkins’s biography of Leonardo 
with the first English translation of Poussins ill-humored letter to the art- 
ist/engraver Abraham Bosse regarding Errard’s alteration of the drawings 
Poussin created for Dal Pozzo and a summary of Bosse’s criticisms (p. İxix). 
The geometric figures are not grouped into two plates as in the first two 
English editions, but are included vvith the chapters to vvhich they pertain, 
which Rigaud reorganized under his own subject headings.?? All the human 
figures have the genitals covered by a leaf. The visual imagery, except for the 
portrait of Leonardo, is the same for the third edition. A fourth English edi- 
tion appeared in 1835 (London: J. Nicholls & Sons), a reprint of the third edi- 
tion with the addition of a new "Life of Leonardo" by John William Brown, 
replacing the biography by Hawkins first published in the 1802 edition. The 
same plates were used by publisher George Bell & Sons in the editions of 
1877, 1887, 1892, 1897, 1901, 1906, and 1910. 


FIGURE A.17 
A 


TREATISE 
1802 English edition, Title page x DUELO UR Cr 
PAINTING, ie 


Leonardo da Vinci, Treatise on Painting, 


LEONARDO D4 VINCI. 
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FIGURES A.18A, A.18B, AND A.18C 

Leonardo da Vinci, Traité de la Peinture, 1803 French 
edition, Three of the original plates—33, 40, and 
qı—added by Gault de Saint Germain 


(4) Gault de Saint Germain edition. In 1803, in Paris, the painter, historian, 


and art critic Pierre Marie Gault de Saint Germain published a new edition 


of the treatise on painting using the illustrations in the 1716 Giffart edition 


and the text of m3: H228, that is, Cassiano dal Pozzo's master copy, at that 


time still in Paris, having been taken by Napoleon to the Albani Library 


and not returned to Milan until after 1816.3! Gault de Saint Germain added 


many records in his own hand and created different plates to explain them 


graphically (see fig. Авл, B, and c). There are forty-five plates, including 


a portrait of Leonardo, nine of which are folded. There are five plates with 


new additions made by the editor (33, 40, 41, 43, and 42). 
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FIGURE A.19 


Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della pittura, 1804 Italian edition, 


Title page 
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TRATTATO 
DELLA PITTURA 


LIONARDO DA VINCI. 





MILANO 
Dalla Società Tipografica ne CLassici Trantass, 
contrada di $. Margherita, N.° 1118. 
ANNO 1004. 


(5) Amoretti edition. The new edition published in Milan in 1804 is im- 


portant, not because of the text, which corresponds to the editio princeps, 


but because the editor Carlo Amoretti included what can be considered the 


first bibliographic study of Leonardo based on a scientific method, entitled 


Memorie storiche di Lionardo da Vinci. Three original plates are attached to 


the Memorie: the first, derived from Gerli, contains a study of the propor- 


tions of the head accompanied by an explanation in Leonardo’s hand. 


FIGURE A.20 


Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della pittura, 1804 Italian edition, 


Plate 1, A study of head proportions 
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The second plate contains some drawings, also derived from Gerli. 
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FIGURE A.21 

Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato 
della pittura, 1804 Italian 
edition, Plate 11, Plate with 


drawings from Gerli 


The third plate reproduces figures taken from mu: Pinellianus, preferred 


by Amoretti to the illustrations by Della Bella in the edition published in 


Florence in 1792: “poiché questi disegni meglio fatti e più istruttivi sono che 


i pubblicati dell’edizione fiorentina” (“because these drawings are better done 


and more instructive than those published in the Florentine edition,” p. 56). 


Leon. dz Vinci Menor’ 


2 
40 
ia 
/ he: "da ” I 
(ta BI i ) 








FIGURE A.22 
Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della 
pittura, 1804 Italian edition, Plate 111, 


Figures from mı: Pinelli 
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The fifty-seven plates attached in the treatise accompany the chapters. The 
figures engraved by Giovanni Boggi faithfully reproduce the illustrations in 
the editio princeps. A new edition based on the 1804 edition was published in 
1859, with additions derived from the Codex Urbinas 1270 (Libro di pittura). 

(6) Orsini edition. This is the rarest Italian edition of all. Its editor, 
Baldassarre Orsini (1732-1820), was an artist who served as director of the 
Perugia Academy of Design and firmly believed in the superiority of Leonardo 
as a philosopher and painter. The illustrations are line drawings in the style of 
the 1716 Giffart edition, but they are reduced in number and grouped several 
to a plate. In addition to these figures, Orsini added an original group of im- 
ages to better explain some of Leonardo” precepts and to complement the 
four supplements and the appendix located at the end of his work. 

Orsini created a manuscript working copy edition after carefully study- 
ing Fontani's Florentine edition of 1792, but he decided not to use it for his 
edition of 1805 because the 1792 edition lacks the chapter headings and also 
had “deluso l'aspettazione de’ dotti, e la mia, che ne sperava schiarimento, e 
vantaggio” (“disappointed the expectations of scholars, and my hope for 
clarification, and benefit,” p. vii). Therefore, he used for his text Du Fresne's 
first edition of 1651 with 365 chapters. His manuscript survives in the Fondo 
Campori, at the Biblioteca Estense of Modena, consisting of 96 pages, 66 
preceding and ao following Fontanis 99-page edition preserved in the 
same compilation, richly annotated in the margins, with cancellations 
and changes of the chapter numbers that he used to prepare his edition of 
1805.32 Orsini considered the treatise on painting an essential text for stu- 
dents and advised them, moreover, to deepen their understanding of geom- 
etry, perspective, mechanics, anatomy, and philosophy to better understand 
the work of the great artist. He paid particular attention to the apparatus: 
Orsini's edition is one of the best annotated printed editions of the period. 
The sources of his introductory chapter, “Memorie di Lionardo da Vinci,” are 
Vasari, Lomazzo, and Sandrart. Orsini added four supplements: “Del figurare 
la peste,” “Del modo d’accompagnare i colori,’ “Di tutti gli svoltamenti che 
può far l'uomo con le sue membra,” e “De” moti del Cavallo.” At the end of the 
book Orsini added an appendix on perspective. He wanted to teach students 
how to practice “prospettiva artifiziale” with reference to Leonardo's theo- 
retical considerations. For greater clarity and understanding, Orsini provid- 
ed examples representing human figures through quadrangular prisms in 
the style of Luca Cambiaso, included as seven plates in the appendix. 
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FIGURE A.23 Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della pittura, 1805 Italian edition, Plates with cubic human figures 
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FIGURE A.24 

Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato 
della pittura, 1805 Italian 
edition, Fig. 38, Del moto 
umano, and Fig. 74, De’ moti 
del Cavallo 
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Orsini had reproduced drawings by Cambiaso in a previous publication, 
and referred to this method citing Dürer and Lomazzo, who in turn cites 
a book by Foppa on “coteste quadrature” (2:335, n. 1).33 Orsini made other 
personal interventions in the iconography by adding some human figures 
derived from Borelli, “De motu animalium," cited in his footnotes (2178, 
211-212).?^ In particular, he commented on the figure pertaining to Chapter 
207, “Del moto umano,” to explain the dynamics of the muscles of the leg 
when a man loads a weight on his shoulders; and the figures pertaining to 
Chapter 260, “Di quelli che saltano,” to explain the dynamics of the joints in 
the case of a person jumping.% Another addition is that of another horse, 
in addition to the usual reproduction in the editio princeps, to explain 
graphically the content of supplement rv, “De” moti del Cavallo.” 
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FIGURE A.25 
Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della 


pittura, 1792 Italian edition, Title 


-LIONARDO DA VINCI ™ 


RIDOTTO ALLA SUA VERA LEZIONE SOPRA UNA COPIA 
A PENNA DI MANO 


STEFANO DELLA BELLA. 
CON LE FIGURE DISEGNATE DAL MEDESIMO 


CORREDATO DELLE MEMORIE PER LA VITA 
DELL'AUTORE E DEL COPIATORE. 





FIRENZE | MDCCXCIL 


( GIOVACCHINO PAGANI Гзамо 


Presso ( E 
( IACOPO GRAZIOLI STAMPATORE + 


3Р———— иҝһгжуиуИитжжджжжжжмижжеежжиаожме 


Con Approvazione . 


1. Stefano della Bella edition. This is the first edition of the treatise print- 
ed in Italy that is not based on the editio princeps. The publisher Francesco 
Fontani used the manuscript attributed to Stefano della Bella (f4: Della 
Bella, dated 1630). 

The manuscript, also known as Codex Riccardianus 2275, was created 
by Della Bella, who copied a manuscript of the Gaddi type available to him 
in Florence.36 In the preface to the printed edition, Fontani explained in 
detail the problems present in the edition of 1651, both with regard to tex- 
tual errors (“scorrezioni di testi”), and with regard to Poussin’s complaints 
about Errard’s redesign of his drawings. He also mentioned the first Italian 
edition of 1733 (“exactly like the Parisian edition in its typographical errors, 
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FIGURE A.26 
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less in the beauty of the engraved plates, which are quite inaccurate”) and 
the Bolognese edition of 1786 (“a servile copy of its two antecedents, even 
less sharp”). According to Fontani, “professors and intelligentsia ... desire a 
better lesson in countless places, because they understand the sentiment of 
the Author best, and this can be achieved by producing a good text penned 
not by some copyist, but by an expert in the art familiar vvith the interests 
and the extent of the precepts that he transcribes.” At this point, Fontani de- 
scribes a manuscript then in the collection of Marchese Gabriele Riccardi, 
copied by the renovvned engraver Stefano della Bella, vvho “perhaps for only 
his ovvn edification transcribed the vvork of Vinci, and then adorned it vvith 
small figures in his own way, thus nearly putting into practice the precepts 
that he deservedly so appreciated.” As for the reproduction of drawings, 
Fontani instructs “Sig. Giuseppe Fabbrini, our talented painter, and great 
admirer of the vvorks of Della Bella, to elucidate and engrave those same 
figures and sketches with the most precise accuracy and truth.” 


Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della pittura, $6 x TRATTATO DELLA PITTURA 
1792 Italian edition, page with text and zione del moto , o veramente quando il moto 
— d'eso & finito. Ma se tu lo fingerai per la crea- 
human figures VE 2 zione del moto, allora il lato di dentro del pie- 
“az de sarà con la medesima linea nel petto , ma 
No avrà la spalla contraria sopra il piede , cioè se 
< 124, \ il piede destro sarà sotto il peso, dell’ uomo, la 
< “ spalla sinistra sarà sopra la punta d’ esso piede 

\ : destro. 

PASI X. CCLXIV. Colui che col tirare vuol ficcare 


o trarre il cannone in terra, alza la gamba öp- 
posta al braccio che trae , с. quella piega nel 
ginocchio , e questo fa bilicatsi sopra il) piede 
che posa in terra , senza il qual piegamento o 
storcimento di gambe far non si potrebbe , nè 
potrebbe trarre , se tal gamba non si disten= 
desse . ” 

CCLXV. Le ponderazioni ovvero bilichi de- 
gli uomini si dividono in due parti, cioe seme 
plice , e composto . Semplice e quello che è 
fatto dall’ uomo sopra i suoi piedi immobili, 
sopra i quali esso uomo aprendo le bruccia con 

. diverse distanze dal suo mezzo , € chinandosi 
stando sopra uno de'suoi piedi , sempre il centro della sua gravità stà 
per linea perpendicolare sopra il centro d'esso piede che posa: e se po- 
sa sopra i due piedi egualmente, allora il petto dell’uomo avrà il suo 
centro perpendicolare nel mezzo della linea che misura lo spazio inter- 
posto infra i centri d'essi piedi. 

Il bilico composto $” intende esser quello che fa un uomo che so- 
stiene sopra di sè un peso per diversi moti : come nella figura d’ Er- 
cole che scoppia Autco, il quale sospendendolo da terra infra il petto 
e le braccia, che tu gli faccia tanto la sua 
figura di dietro alla linca centrale de” 





sopra l'altra gamba : ma questo tal po~ 
sare ha da essere usato nell’ età decre= 
pita , o nell’ infanzia , o veramente in 
uno stanco, perchè mostra stanchezza; o 
poca valerudine di membri, e però sem- 

pre 


3 cy) suoi piedi , quanto Anteo ha il centro 
N peut della sua gravità dinanzi ai medesimi 
iN Ku piedi . 
Lv if CCLXVI. Quando per lungo stare 
IN) V in piedi 1’ uomo ha stancata la gamba 
| DI dove posa , esso manda parte del peso 
4 
( 
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Regarding the figures, a study by Juliana Barone shows how Leonardo’s the- 
ories of human motion, with their dynamic quality of motion, are also pres- 
ent in the drawings of human figures contained in the parent manuscript, 
the Codex Urbinas Vaticanus Latinus 1270 (Libro di pittura).37 The sense of 
movement in the figure drawings is due not to the sequence of poses, but 
to their forceful twisting and bending, the disruption of balance that char- 
acterized the idea of motion visually in Leonardo's drawings. Two painters 
of the same time period interpreted Leonardos precepts in different ways. 
The figures of the Della Bella manuscript convey this concept, translated 
by the engraver in later works where the dynamics of motion play an in- 
creasingly important role. Poussin instead seeks more static and decorous 
poses.38 The editor of the 1804 Milanese edition Carlo Amoretti preferred 
figures from the Codex Pinellianus (m1) to those of Stefano della Bella, per- 
haps because the figures have more composure. Steinitz rightly praised the 
figures in the Florentine edition as “less luxurios than Du Fresnes, [but] a 
jewel among all existing Treatise publications.”39 Heydenreich also singled 
out Fontani’s edition, “adorned with splendid drawings by Stefano della 
Bella which come closer to Leonardo’s originals than any of the other il- 
lustrations with the exception of those in the Codex Urbinas.”4° Fontani's 
edition is therefore of great importance not only because it was historically 
the first to derive from a different source than the previous printed editions 
of the treatise, but also because it gave us, through the drawings of Della 
Bella, a different graphic interpretation of the precepts of Leonardo than 
the editio princeps. 
2. Editions of the Codex Urbinas Vaticanus Latinus 1270 


FIGURE A.27 


TRATTATO Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della pittura, 1817 Italian 


DELLA 
PITTURA edition, Title page 
DI LIONARDO DA VINCI 
TRATTO DA UK CODICE 
DELLA BIBLIOTECA VATICANA 
E DEDICATO ALLA MAESTA' 


DI LUIGI XVIII. 


RE DI FRANCIA E DI NAVARRA. 





ROMA 
мосссхтан 

NELLA STAMPERIA DE ROMANIS 
Con licensa der Seperisri 
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1817 Manzi edition 

The first edition of the entire Codex Urbinas Vaticanus Latinus 1270 (V: 
Codex Urbinas), compiled by Leonardo’s student Francesco Melzi, was 
published in 1817. It consists of 944 chapters taken directly from eighteen 
autograph Leonardo manuscripts listed at the end of the work, over half 
of which are now lost. The parent manuscript of the abridged Trattato 
came to light in the late eighteenth century, as is documented in the 
correspondence between the librarian of the Vatican Library, Gaetano 
Luigi Marini, and the Milanese painter Giuseppe Bossi between 1808 and 
1810, when Bossi requested a transcript of the entire codex for the purpose 
of publishing it.4 In 1811 Bossi wrote to the viceroy of Italy that, among 
the Leonardo works that he had collected, the “[m]ost important ... is an 
accomplished Treatise on Painting ordered and divided into seven-parts, 
two-thirds larger than those known in print” Bossi asked the viceroy to 
fund printing, estimated at 60,000 lire, of which 24,000 lire would come 
from the sale at the Royal Academy of Bosse’s collection of prints by 
Raffaele Morghen. In other words, Bossi was willing to personally finance 
part of the enterprise. His premature death in 1815 prevented Bossi real- 
izing the project that Guglielmo Manzi published two years later, in 1817. 
For the first time, a source closer to Leonardo than the abbreviated man- 
uscript copies used for the editio princeps was published. Manzi worked 
with the Cavaliere Gherardo de Rossi, author of the notes added in the 
book, to transcribe and edit the text. De Rossi’s son Francis copied the 
drawings directly from the codex; they were reproduced in a separate vol- 
ume of illustrations consisting of a portrait of Leonardo and twenty-two 
plates. In his introductory letter, Francis states that he worked with the 
most scrupulous accuracy and advised the publisher not to enlarge or “fin- 
ish” the illustrations but to engrave them as they were, because Leonardo 
sketched them to explain the concepts and therefore did not require more 
expressive images. 
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FIGURE A.28 
Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della pittura, 


1817 Italian edition, Plate rv with figures 
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1859 Società Tipografica De’ Classici Italiani edition 

This edition of 365 chapters is a combination of the Amoretti edition 
of 1804 and part of the Manzi edition of Rome, 1817. Several chapters are 
integrated with some passages from the Manzi edition, marked with as- 
terisks. The plates are identical to those of the 1804 edition, but inserted at 
the end of the work. There is an addition of a new plate numbered rv, la- 
beled “dalPintrecciamento di corde,” that gathers elements dispersed in the 
1804 edition, as shown in the first half of the page derived from Amoretti’s 
“Memorie storiche di Lionardo da Vinci” 
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FIGURE A.29 
Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della 
pittura, 1859 Italian edition, 


Plate TV, intrecciamento di corde 
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1882 Ludwig edition 

The erudite painter Heinrich Ludwig, living in Rome, published the first 
critical edition of the Codex 1270 in 1882. The 944 chapters were printed in 
Italian and German on facing pages. The first and the second volumes con- 
tain the entire treatise on painting; the third volume contains annotations 
and comments by Ludwig. The fourth volume is actually another edition of 
the text in German, presented in a new arrangement according to subject 
matter, with marginal references to the original chapter numbers. In this 
four-volume work, two plates in volume 1 reproduce two pages of the Codex 
Vaticanus; figures are scattered throughout the text in the style of those 
contained in the Codex 1270, of which 96 are in the first volume, 172 in the 
second, 15 in the third, and 268 in the fourth. In 1885, Ludwig published a 
fifth volume as a supplement to his previous work. 
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1890 Tabarrini edition 

The first Italian edition was published in Rome in 1890, printed by a co- 
operative of printers. The goal of the editors was not to produce a critical 
text, but to issue an orthographically modernized version for the general 
public—an attempt to find a middle way between the free transcription 
by Manzi and the semi-diplomatic version by Ludwig.42 The work is based 
on the text of the Codex Vaticanus and is divided into 935 chapters num- 
bered with headings. The Codex Vaticanus and the best Italian editions, 
especially that of Manzi, were systematically compared; spelling, punctua- 
tion, and various archaic expressions were modernized. The 1890 edition 
includes a portrait of Leonardo in sanguine; 265 illustrations derived from 
the Codex Urbinas Vaticanus and from Gerli are scattered throughout the 
text.4 Bernardino Luinis “La Disputa,” attributed to Leonardo, is repro- 
duced at the beginning of the treatise. 


FIGURE A.30 
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Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della pittura, 





PARTE PRIMA. 


1. Se la pittura è scienza o no. 


Scienza è detto quel discorso mentale il quale ha origine 
) da’ suoi ultimi principi, de" quali in natura null” altra cosa si 
può trovare che sia parte di essa scienza, come nella quantità 
continua, cioè la scienza di geometria, la quale, cominciando 
dalla superficie de’ corpi, si trova avere origine nella linea, 
termine di essa superficie; ed in questo non restiamo satisfatti, 
perchè noi conosciamo la linea aver termine nel punto, ed il 
punto esser quello del quale null'altra cosa può esser minore. 
Adunque il punto è il primo principio della geometria; e 
niuna altra cosa può essere nè in natura, nè in mente umana, 
che possa dare principio al punto. Perchè se tu dirai nel con- 
tatto fatto sopra una superficie da un’ ultima acuità della punta 
dello stile, quello essere creazione del punto, questo non è 
vero; ma diremo questo tale contatto essere una superficie che 





1890 Italian edition, pag. 3, La Disputa 
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de luxe, with hard cover.] 
Reprints: 


Roma, Club del libro Fratelli Melita, 1984, 1989. 
Roma, Newton & Compton, 1996, 2006. 


2 Printed Excerpts 
1682 
NATUURLYK EN SCHILDERKONSTIG ONTWERP DER 
MENSCHKUNDE: Leerende niet alleen de Kennis van de Gestalte, 
Proportie, Schoonheyd, Muskelen, Bewegingen, Actien, Passien, en 
Welstand der Menschbeelden. TOT DE Teykenkunde, Schilderkunde, 
Beeldhouwery, Bootseer en Giet-Oeffening toepassen; Maar ook hoe sich 
een Mensch na deselve Regelen, in allerhande Doeningh van Gaan, Staan, 
Loopen, Torseen, Dragen, Arbeyden, Spreken en andere Gebeerden, Bevallig 
en Verstandelijk aastellen zal. DOOR W. GOEREE. tAMSTERDAM. BY 
WILHELMUS GOEREEE, op” Rokin in Cicero. 1682. 
Reprints: 


Van Damme, Amsterdam, 1704. 

Jacob Graal, Amsterdam, 1730: reprint of 1704 edition. 
Jan Roman, Amsterdam, 1753. 

Davaco, Soest, 1974: reprint of 1682 edition. 


IN APPENDICE 


1773 
THEORIE DE LA FIGURE HUMAINE, CONSIDEREE DANS SES 


PRINCIPES, SOIT EN REPOS OÙ EN MOUVEMENT. Ouvrage traduit 
du latin de Pierre-Paul Rubens, avec XLIV Planches gravées par Pierre 
Aveline, d'après les desseins de ce célebre Artiste. Quoe compositio mem- 
brorum, quce conformatio lineamentorum, quce figura, quœ species, hu- 
mana potest esse pulchrior? Omnium animantium formam vincit hominis 
figura. Cicero, de natura Deorum, lib. I A L IMAGE DE NOTRE DAME. 
N. Cearin filius invenit Flipart Sculp. A PARIS, RUE DAUPHINE, Chez 
CHARLES-ANTOINE JOMBERT, Pere, Libraire de l’Artillerie & du Génie, 
M.DCC.LXXIII. AVEC APPROBATION ET PRIVILEGE DU ROI. 
Reprints: 


Edition de Nadeije Lanerie-Dagen, Presses de l'École normale supérieure, 
Paris, 2003. 
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Notes 


Introduction: Defining a Historical Approach 
to Leonardo’s Trattato della pittura 


I could not have attempted the following syn- 
thetic narrative without the primary research of 
many scholars cited in the notes. I am especially 
indebted to the work of Reed Benhamou, Paul 
Duro, Peter Lukehart, Christian Michel, Todd 
Olson, Isabelle Pantin, Franca Petrucci Nardelli, 
Peter Rietbergen, Pietro Roccasecca, Francesco 
Solinas, Donatella Sparti, and my principal 
coauthor on this project, Janis Bell. Primary 
documents are cited wherever possible, but in 
many cases where this would have proved too 
cumbersome, secondary sources that cite the 
primary documents are given. 

ITAL 1651; FREN 1651; Sconza, Trattato/Traitté. 
I have written more extensively elsewhere about 
the methodological issues involved in study- 

ing the reception of Leonardos ideas: Claire 
Farago, “Introduction: The Historical Reception 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s Abridged Treatise on 
Painting,” in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 1-36. 
Part of the challenge in the present study has 
been rethinking editorial procedures that favor 
the originator of the text in order to empha- 

size the internventions by Leonardo’s editors; 
see Farago and Bell, “Editorial Procedures,” in 
volume 2 of this study. The twin editions of 1651 
were also among the earliest large-format art 
books (as distinct from books on art), a topic 
discussed by Catherine Soussloff, “The Vita of 
Leonardo da Vinci in the Du Fresne Edition of 
1651, in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 175-196; 
see also Soussloff, “The Trouble with Painting, 
the Image(less) Text,” Journal of Visual Culture 4, 
no. 2 (2005): 20-36. The bibliography on art 
books has recently burgeoned, but an early study 
that articulated important issues in a single 
lecture is Francis Haskell, The Painful Birth of the 
Art Book (London: Thames and Hudson, 1987). 
The present study contributes to ongoing inter- 
est in the nature of the book in the early modern 
period, most centrally in the attention given to 
the nature of compilations by many authors and 
the interrelationship of image and text. Among 


the most relevant to our study are Adrian Johns, 
The Nature of the Book: Print and Knowledge 

in the Making (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1998); Lyle Massey, ed., The Treatise on 
Perspective: Published and Unpublished, Studies 
in the History of Art 59, Center for Advanced 
Study in the Visual Arts, Symposium Papers 36 
(Washington, Dc: National Gallery of Art, 2003); 
Rodney Palmer and Thomas Frangenberg, eds., 
The Rise of the Image: Essays on the History of the 
Illustrated Book (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003); and 
Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, the complement to 
this edition of the text. 

A Treatise on Painting, by Leonardo da Vinci, 
trans. John Francis Rigaud (London: J. Taylor, 
1802). Based on a comparison of the earlier 
French and English versions (see following 
note) with the original Italian text of 1651. 

See Mario Valentino Guffanti, “Bibliography 

of Printed Editions of Leonardo da Vinci's 
‘Treatise on Painting,” in Farago, Re-Reading 
Leonardo, 576. 

There was an earlier, anonymous English transla- 
tion: A Treatise of Painting, by Leonardo da Vinci, 
Translated from the original Italian (London: J. 
Senex and W. Taylor, 1721). Despite its claim to 
be translated from the Italian, this first English 
edition was based on FREN 1651; see Guffanti, 
“Bibliography, 573. 

The term “actant” was coined by Bruno Latour 
as “something that acts or to which activity is 
granted by others. It implies no special motiva- 
tion of human individual actors, nor of humans 
in general.” See Bruno Latour, “On Actor-Network 
Theory: A Few Clarifications,” Soziale Welt 47, 
no. 4 (1996): 369-381, in particular p. 370. See 
further Bruno Latour, Reassembling the Social: 
An Introduction to Actor-Network-Theory (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2005); and the valuable 
discussion in Jane Bennett, Vibrant Matter: A 
Political Ecology of Things (Durham, Nc: Duke 
University Press, 2010). An actant is neither an 
object nor a subject but an “intervener,” Bennett 
writes, 9, akin to the Deleuzean “quasi-operator,” 
which becomes the “decisive force catalyzing an 
event.” See further Gilles Deleuze, Bergsonism, 
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trans. Hugh Tomlinson and Barbara Habberham 
(New York: Zone, 1991). 

Pierre Bourdieu, The Field of Cultural Production: 
Essays on Literature and Art, ed. and intro. 
Randal Johnson (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1993). 

Although no documents were issued and no 
official act of Parlement was passed, no ratifica- 
tion sought, as Henri-Jean Martin notes in 

Print, Power, and People in Seventeenth-Century 
France [1969], trans. David Gerard (Metuchen: 
Scarecrow, 1993), 315, perhaps Richelieu or his 
minister Sublet de Noyers wanted to avoid 

open confrontation with the Stationers” Guild, 
anticipating protests from the king’s printers, 
who would fear loss of their lucrative monopo- 
lies. See Jacques Thuillier, “Richelieu et les arts: 
Llmprimerie royale,” in Richelieu et la Culture, 
Colloque international, Sorbonne (November 
1985), ed. Roland Mousnier (Paris: Editions 

du C.N.R.S., 1987), 163-174; and Paul-Marie 
Grinevald, “Richelieu et l’Imprimerie royale,” 

in Richelieu et le monde de l'esprit, exh. cat., 
Sorbonne, November 1985 (Paris: Imprimerie 
nationale, 1985), 236-248, who provides an 
overview of the French press beginning with 
François I in 1537. For a recent overview and a 
brief introduction to the extensive bibliography 
on the Imprimerie royale, see Henri-Jean Martin 
et al, “Politique et typographie: la création de 
l'Imprimerie royale,’ in La Naissance du livre 
moderne (XIVe-XVIE siècles) (Tours: Éditions du 
Cercle de la Librairie, 2000), 364-367. 

Tan Maclean, Scholarship, Commerce, Religion: 
The Learned Book in the Age of Confessions, 
1560-1630 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2012), 122-123, describes correctors as 
scholars who could adjust the compositor”s copy 
after the sheets were published; they could also 
emend the text by correcting errors and infelici- 
ties, sometimes altering style and orthography 
like a modern copy editor. Anthony Grafton, 

The Culture of Correction in Renaissance Europe 
(London: British Library, 2011), notes that correc- 
tors undertook a variety of other tasks as well, 
such as writing out fair copies of an author's 
manuscript, composing prefatory material, sup- 
plying content pages, and creating indexes. See 
Bell, “The Final Text, Part One,” in this volume for 
discussion of Du Fresnes role as corrector, in line 
vvith the duties of correctors employed by press- 
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es elsevvhere. See Martin, Print Povver, and People, 
especially 311-318, for the staff of the press: 
Tanneguy le Fèvre, a Protestant scholar, was 
made director of printing, and Raphaél Trichet 
du Fresne was put in charge of proof correcting. 
Sébastien Cramoisy, the orthodox Catholic book- 
seller with whom Richelieu had been associated 
since 1613, was made technical director, but 

he did not assume the official title of director, 
perhaps so as not to upset his rivals, especially 
Antoine Estienne, who was probably involved 

in the initial planning. Edme Martin was chief 
printer, Claude Cramoisy was general adminis- 
trator, and Gabriel Cramoisy was his deputy. The 
Imprimerie opened in November 1640 and began 
work on seven presses, with a clear commit- 
ment to the Catholic Reformation, issuing luxury 
editions in folio. According to Martin, there is 
little doubt that the enterprise was run at a loss, 
functioning as a matter of prestige and national 
pride, established to compete with the Spanish 
Habsburg press of Plantin-Moretus in Antwerp. 
According to Martin, after Richelieu's death 
(December 1642) and De Noyers's departure 
(1643), Cramoisy had to fund expenses from his 
own pocket. Lack of available funding is implied 
in Du Fresne’s dedication of the Italian edition 
to Queen Christina, but the destitute state of the 
Imprimerie royale may not have been the reason, 
or not the only reason, that Chambray sought 
support and a publisher elsewhere. Isabelle 
Pantin, Les Fréart de Chantelou: Une famille 
d'amateurs au XVII? siècle entre Le Mans, Paris, et 
Rome (Le Mans: Creation & Recherche, 1999), 36, 
notes that the choice of Sébastien Cramoisy was 
facilitated by his links with the Jesuits. He had 
already been put in charge of the Compagnie des 
Usages, an association of booksellers who had a 
monopoly on reformed liturgical books follow- 
ing the requirements of the Council of Trent. 
With an extensive staff and printworks located 
in the Louvre, the Imprimerie had both letter 
presses and the rolling press needed for engraved 
and etched illustrations to produce books that 
conformed to these requirements; see Grinevald, 
‘Richelieu,’ especially 243—247, for its early staff 
and publications. Cramoisy’s association with 
Catholic Reformation organizations is another 
factor to consider; see below. 

Cramoisy also specifies that the printer was 

not authorized to print any additional copies 
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independently: see FREN 1651, a iiij verso: “Nostre 
cher et bien-amé ROLAND FREART, SIEUR 
DE CHAMBRAY, nous a fait remonstrer qu'il 
desiroit faire imprimer trois libres intitulez 

l'un Architecture d'André Palladio, traduitte 

en François part ledit sieur de Chambray, le 
second Arte della pittura di Leonardo da Vinci, 

en Italian, et las Version du mesme livre en 
François par le mesme: Et le troisiesme Paralelle 
de l'Architecture Antique avec la Moderne, par 

le mesme sieur de Chambray, s’il avoir sur ce 

nos Lettres necessaires, qu'il nous a supplié 
humblement luy vouloir accorder. A ces causes, 
le desirant favorablement traitter, Nous luy avons 
permis et octroyé, et de nos graces speciales, 
plaine puissance et authorité Royale, permet- 
tons et accordons d’imprimer ou faire imprimer 
lesdits livres, en tel volume et caractere qu'il 
voudra, pour les mettre en vente et distribuer, et 
ce durant le temps de dix ans, à commencer du 
jour qu'ils seront achevez d'imprimer, avec def- 
fenses à tous Imprimeurs, Libraires, tante de nos 
subjects qu'estrangers, et toutes autres personnes 
de quelques qualité qu'ils soient, d'imprimer, 

ou faire imprimer, vendre, ou faire vendre et 
distribuer lesdits livres durant ledit temps, sous 
couleur d'autre marque, noms supposez, tiltre, 
epitome, extraict ou abregé, augmentation, cor- 
rection, ou autre désguisement que ce soit, sans 
le consentement dudit sieur de Chambray, ou de 
ceux qui auront charge et pouvoir de luy, à peine 
de trois mil livres d'amende...” 

The date of the privilege is given at the end of 
Cramoisy's statement, reproduced here (fig. L1). 
Sconza, Trattato/Traitté, 408—409, incorrectly 
gives the date of the license as 30 April 1651. The 
terminus ad quem for the precise date of publi- 
cation in 1651 is 19 October 1651, the date Pierre 
Bourdelot left Paris, arriving in Stockholm by 21 
February 1652 with a presentation copy of ITAL 
1651 for Queen Christina. Bourdelot's departure 
from France is recorded in the Gazette de France, 
21 October 1651; see Jack A. Clarke, Gabriel 
Naudé 1600-1663 (Hamden, cT: Archon Books, 
1970), 166, n. zor, cited by Sparti, “Cassiano,” 181, 
n.168, with further discussion of corroborating 
sources. Sparti, 183-184, published the letter from 
Bourdelot in Stockholm to Dal Pozzo in Rome, 
21 February 1652, reporting that the queen had 
beautiful collections of books and sixteenth-cen- 
tury Italian art, and asking Dal Pozzo to extend 
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his greetings to Cardinal Barberini and Poussin. 
There has been much discussion of which edi- 
tion, the French or the Italian, was published 
first; see below. 

Since the Fronde itself figures only inter- 
mittently in the following discussions of the 
fabrication of Leonardo's Trattato della pittura, 
a brief synopsis of the confusing succession of 
events will assist readers. The following is based 
on Thierry Samant, Histoire de Paris: Politique, 
urbanisme, civilisation (Paris: Editions Jean- 
Paul Gisserot, 2012), and Alfred Fierro, Histoire 
et dictionnaire de Paris (Paris: Robert Laffont, 
1996). After the death of Louis X111 in 1643, the 
regency, led by Cardinal Mazarin, decreed a 
series of new taxes upon Parisians to finance the 
ongoing wars. In 1648, when Mazarin informed 
the nobility who composed three of the high- 
est civil councils in the city that they would 
not be paid any salary for the next four years, 
it sparked a rebellion within the Parlement of 
Paris, which called a meeting on 13 May 1648 to 
reform the state abuses. Mazarin backed down 
in the face of this unified opposition, until the 
French army, led by Louis de Bourbon, Prince 
de Condé, overcame the Spanish at the Battle 
of Lens, a victory celebrated at the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris. Following the ceremony, 
Mazarin arrested three prominent members of 
the Parlement, precipitating riots and violent 
confrontations between soldiers and Parisians. 
Regent Queen Anne of Austria agreed to release 
the prisoners; but when the Peace of Westphalia 
treaty, signed in May 1648, ended the Thirty 
Years' War, Mazarin brought the French army, 
led by the Prince de Condé, back toward Paris. 
The date of 28 August 1648 marked the Day of 
the Barricades, when all factions united against 
Mazarin and the regency's army. A new settle- 
ment was reached on 31 October 1648, and the 
royal court returned to Paris, but peace did not 
last. On 5-6 January 1649, Mazarin and the royal 
family were smuggled out of Paris to the Cháteau 
de Saint-Germain-en-Laye, while Parlement 
declared Mazarin a public enemy and called 
upon Parisians to take up arms. The royal army 
under Condé put down the first uprising, but 
the struggle continued, and on 6-7 February 
1649, Mazarin left Paris for Le Havre. Ten days 
later, Condé changed sides, becoming leader 
of the anti-Mazarin Fronde, which then split 
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10 


11 


into rival factions that continued to vie until 
1653. At times, the young Louis XIV was held 
under virtual house arrest in the Palais-Royal, 
and twice the young king and the regent queen 
fled to Saint-Germain-en-Laye. In 1652, Mazarin 
enlisted about 8,ooo German mercenaries to 
fight the French army at his own expense, and 
the Fronde rose again vvith the Prince de Conde 
and Gaston, Duc d'Orléans, who was governor 
of Paris, both leading forces against Mazarin. 

At the beginning of May 1652, the royal army of 
Turenne defeated the Frondeurs under Condé at 
Étampes, near Paris, and his army was defeated 
again on 2 July 1652 outside the city walls. Condé 
brought the remains of his army into Paris, 
summoning Parlement, merchants, and clergy 
and demanding to be recognized as leader of 
the city. When Condé's proposal was rejected, 
his army attacked the assembly. On 19 August 
1652 Mazarin withdrew to Bouillon to strategize 
winning back Paris, where meanwhile rising 
prices and scarcity of food made the govern- 
ment of frondeurs increasingly unpopular, until a 
demonstration held on 24 September demanded 
the return of the king. At that point Gaston 
d'Orléans changed sides, turning against Condé, 
who abandoned the city on 14 October 1652 and 
took refuge in the Spanish Netherlands. On 24 
October 1652, Louis хгу issued a decree forbid- 
ding the Parlement of Paris to interfere in affairs 
of state and the royal finances; Mazarin returned 
to Paris on 3 February 1653 to take charge of the 12 
government. 

Sparti, "Cassiano," 180, notes that the books were 
published when the Fronde was at its height, 
and she suggests that Du Fresne and Errard were 
seeking to attract Queen Christina's patronage. 
See nn. 7 and 8 above on the facilities and 

staff of the Imprimerie royale. Jacques Langlois 
(1604-1678), the second son of Denis Langlois, 
was named "Imprimeur du roi" in 1649, entitling 
him to print official publications, a great source 
of revenue. According to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale de France catalog, Jacques Langlois 
operated his press at Mont Saint-Geneviéve from 
1649 to 1670. Jacques was a member of the major 
publishing family headed by François Langlois, 
on which see Marcel Langlois, "Les Langlois, 13 
éditeurs d'estampes à Paris aux XVII" et XVIII” 
siècles,” LAmateur d'Estampes 9 (March 1929): 
33-43; 75-92; 114-121; 140-149, citing Jacques I 
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Langlois on p. 140. Jacques Langlois printed no 
other illustrated art books as far as I have have 
been able to determine, aside from an engraved 
frontispiece to a devotional tract, Exercises de 
Devotion sur la view de nostre seigneur Jesus- 
Christ et de sa tres-sanctes mere la sacree Vierge 
Marie (1655), which following common practice 
would have been printed by another publisher 
with a rolling press; and a small engraving 
awkwardly inserted on the title page of another 
devotional tract, copublished with Emanuel 
Langlois, authored by M. Olier, Introduction a 

la vie et aux vertus chrestiennes (1657), where 
Jacques gives his address as “la grande Salle du 
Palais" An exemplar of the frontispiece to the 
1655 publication, engraved by Gregoire Huret, 

is in the Metropolitan Museum (n. 41.44.1612). 
In 1649, at the same address, he printed Justes 
Reproches de la France a Monsieur Le Prince de 
Condé; and in 1654, Histoire Générale des Isles de 
S. Christophe, de la Guadeloupe, de la Martinique, 
et autres dans LAmérique. The publication by M. 
De Marolles, Catalogue de Livres D'estampes et de 
figures en taille-douce (1672), where the address 
of the press is different (rue Galande), was prob- 
ably printed by Langlois's eponymous son. None 
of these publications indicate that Langlois had 
any experience publishing an illustrated book 
approaching the complexity of ITAL 1651 and 
FREN 1651, the production process of which is 
discussed below. 

The best source of information for these interac- 
tions is still René Pintard, Le Libertinage Érudit 
dans la première moitié du XVII” siècle, 2 vols. 
(Paris: Ancienne Librairie Furne, 1943). Also 
useful is the overview by Dena Goodman, The 
Republic of Letters: A Cultural History of the 
French Enlightenment (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1994). Among recent accounts, I have 
benefited especially from Peter N. Miller, Peiresc's 
Europe: Learning and Virtue in the Seventeenth 
Century (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
2000). Regarding Francesco Barberini and 
Cassiano dal Pozzo's contacts, see the magisterial 
study by Ingo Herklotz, Cassiano Dal Pozzo und 
die Archäologie des 17. Jahrhunderts (Munich: 
Hirmer, 1999). 

Paul Fréart de Chantelou fell from favor during 
the first years of the regency and refused a 
position offered by Mazarin, although he later 
assumed the post of maitre d'hotel ordinaire du 
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14 


15 


16 


17 
18 


19 


roy. However, he did not follow the court into 
exile and probably withdrew from the political 
scene, as did his brother Roland. See further 
discussion below. 

Todd P. Olson, Poussin and France: Painting, 
Humanism, and the Politics of Style (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 2002). 

Auguste Bernard, Histoire de l’Imprimerie 

royale du Louvre (Paris: Imprimerie Impériale, 20 
1867); available online at http:/ /gallica.bnf.fr / 
Bibliothèque nationale de France. 

The technical problems have not previously been 
noticed. Futher research on the fonts might shed 
additional light on these matters. Jeanne Veyrin- 
Forrer, Campionari di caratteri nella tipografia 

del settecento (Milan: Cartiera Ventura, 1963), 21 
the standard source, does not discuss fonts of 22 
the Imprimerie royale earlier than 1760. Nor does 
André Jammes, Le reforme de la typographie royal 
sous Louis XIV: Le Grandjean (Paris: Libraire Paul 
Jammes, 1961). The Trattato uses a Garamond 
serif font very similar to that in another publica- 
tion by Jacques Langlois at the same address, 
Histoire Generale des Isles des Christophe (cited 
above in n. 11), where the second publisher lists 
his address as “dans la grande’ Salle du Palais, à le 
Reyne de Paix,’ and also similar to the font used 
in Justes Reproches de la France a Monsieur Le 
Prince de Condé (Paris: Jacques Langlois, 1649), 
also at the same address. 

See the preceding note and n. 51 below. 
According to Debora Mayer, the Helen H. Glaser 
Senior Paper Conservator at the Weissman 
Center, Harvard University, the quality of the 
paper used was similar in the two watermarks of 
Cardinal Richelieu and the king of France and 
Navarre. See further discussion in n. 51. 

The French court, like other European courts, 23 
had traditionally been peripatetic, so perhaps 

it would be more accurate to say that the royal 
family avoided Paris when it would have been 
dangerous to remain there during popular 
uprisings. While they remained away from Paris 
physically, they remained involved with events 
there. The royal family received delegations from 
the Parlement of Paris and other lower courts, 

in St. Germain-en-Laye, Rueil, Compiègne, and 
elsewhere. The Gazette de Théophraste Renaudot 
chronicled their daily movements and issued 
statements on the family”s good health, such 

as “their majesties are in very good health, 
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thanks to God” (“Leurs Majestez [sont] en très- 
bonne santé, graces à Dieu”). See Christophe 
Levantal, Louis XIV: Chronographie d'un règne, 
ou Biographie chronologique du Roi-Soleil établi 
d'après la “Gazette” di Théophraste Renaudot, vola 
(1638-1682) (Paris: Infolio, 2009), 66—117, for the 
years 1648-1653; in particular p. 72 excerpting the 
Gazette, 17 avril 1649, and 10 avril 1649. 

Orest Ranum, The Fronde: A French Revolution 
1648-1652 (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
1993), 19, adds that the king’s principal council- 
lors included Chancellor Pierre Séguier and 
Prince Henri 11 de Condé (father of the future 
“Le Grande Condé” discussed elsewhere in the 
Introduction). 

See Levantal, Louis XIV, 90-105. 

During this phase of the Fronde, in the year 
1650, the royal court was in and out of Paris: on 

1 February 1650, the king and queen left Paris; on 
22 February the royal family returned to Paris; 
on 5 March they left again, returning on 2 May 
until 2 June, when they left Paris for Compiègne. 
On 29 June, they returned to Paris with Cardinal 
Mazarin, but left again on 4 July. During the 
following period they traveled extensively in 
France, often staying at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
returning to Paris on 21 April 1651, but soon trav- 
eling again and returning to Paris intermittently. 
On 28-29 December 1651, Mazarin returned to 
France briefly and the Parlement de Paris issued 
an Arrét against him. Monarchical power was 
not consolidated until 21 October 1652, when the 
royal court left St. Germain and reentered Paris, 
but the Fronde did not end until 12 August 1653. 
For the documented chronology of the court's 
whereabouts, see Levantal, Louis XIV, 66-113, for 
the relevant years, 1648-1653. 

On Bourdelot's appointment, see Sparti, 
"Cassiano," Appendix A, the letter from Bourdelot 
to Dal Pozzo, 21 February 1652. On Bourdelot's 
correspondence, see Giacomo Lumbroso, 
“Notizie sulla vita di Cassiano dal Pozzo,” 
Miscellanea di Storia Italiana 14 (Turin, 1874), 
326-359. On Bourdelot and Queen Christina’s 
relationship, see S. Akerman, Queen Christina 

of Sweden and Her Circle: The Transformation 

of a Seventeenth-Century Philosophical Libertine 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1991), 40-43; Hans Henrik 
Brummer, “Minerva of the North,” in Politics 

and Culture in the Age of Christina: Acta from a 
Conference Held at the Wenner-Gren Center in 
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25 


26 


Stockholm, 4-6 May 1995, ed. Marie-Louise Rodén 
(Stockholm: Suecoromana IV, 1997), 77-92; 
Brummer, “The Editio Princeps of Leonardo da 
Vincÿs Treatise on Painting Dedicated to Queen 
Christina,” Achademia Leonardi Vinci 6 (1993): 
117-125; Christina, Queen of Sweden: A Personality 
of European Civilisation, exh. cat. (Stockholm: 
Nationalmuseum 1966); and Francis Haskell, 
“Christina Queen of Sweden’ and Some Related 
Publications’ Burlington Magazine 108, no. 763 
(October 1965): 494-499. On 31 May 1652, 

Du Fresne informed his old patron Cardinal 
Barberini of his new post in Sweden, and ar- 
ranged to send him a copy of the Trattato (tran- 
scription by Carlo Vecce and English translation 
in Brummer, “Editio Princeps,” 121-122 [Codex 
Barb. Lat. 6463, f. 1841). 

If successful, the revolt would have made Louis 
de Bourbon, Le Grand Condé (1621-1686), king; 
he was preferred by President Molé, who led the 
Parlement and unsuccessfully tried to avert fur- 
ther civil war. He was initially favored by Queen 
Anne of Austria until they became estranged 
and she ordered his arrest on 18 January 1650. See 
Moote, The Revolt of the Judges; and Ranum, The 
Fronde, 271-343. 

Du Fresne left Paris on 21 July 1652, with his 27 
mentor Gabriel Naudé, former royal librarian 

to Mazarin, who had defended him against the 
Mazarinades (see Olson, Poussin and France, 28 
127; Clarke, Naudé, 135). For a review of the 29 
correspondence, see Sparti, "Cassiano," 181; 

C. Callmer, Kónigen Christina, ihre Bibliothek 

und ihre Handschriften (Stockholm, 1977), 30 
73-74, 90, n. 1; and Pintard, Le Libertinage, 390. 
Naudé had also previously been in the service of 
Francesco Barberini, when the latter was exiled 
in Paris. Brummer, "A Gift for Queen Christina 

of Sweden—Leonardo’s Trattato della pittura” 
Prepared for the Leonardo da Vincis Treatise 

on Painting: Its Reception in National Context, 
1651-1817 conference, Warburg Institute for 
Advanced Studies at the University of London, 
London, 13 September 2001. 31 
Regarding Bourdelot's presentation copy of 

the Trattato for the queen, it is noteworthy 

that Cardinal Mazarin had given the queen 

a magnificent gift of books in 1646, on the 
recommendation of the French ambassador to 
Stockholm, Pierre Chanut, who advised a gift of 
books from the Imprimerie royale; see Sten G. 
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Lindberg, “Queen Christina Bindings,’ Analecta 
Reginensia 1 (Stockholm, 1966): 199, 209 (n. 45), 
and 210, cited by Brummer, “Editio Princeps,” 
121. Bourdelot also arrived with a gift of five 
hundred volumes to add to her library, accord- 
ing to a letter from winter 1653 from Du Fresne 
in Stockholm to Cardinal Francesco Barberini 
in Rome, cited by Brummer, “Minerva,” 86, pre- 
served in Codex Barb. Lat. 6463, f. 189. According 
to Brummer, “Minerva” 83-84, the Uppsala 
University Library copy of ITAL 1651 might be 
the presentation copy given to the queen, even 
though it was donated only in 1931, because its 
binding is “characteristic” of the tooled morocco 
bindings of Mazarin’s gift of books to the queen 
in 1646. Bourdelot convinced the queen to make 
Du Fresne her curator after he arrived in 1652. 
Du Fresne became the queen's librarian after 
Naudé departed in 1653 (he was on his way to 
reassemble Mazarin’s library, but died en route). 
The queen’s inability to pay luminaries may have 
contributed to their early departure. Brummer, 
“Editio Princeps, 123, recounts the unhappy 
departure of Du Fresne, whom the queen ac- 
cused of taking more than his share of goods as 
payment from the queen for outstanding debts. 
For a close reading of the manuscripts to arrive 
at this conclusion, see Bell, “The Final Text, 

Part One.” 

Traitté, sig. a, v recto. 

Traitté, sig. a, v recto: “se per la gloria del regno 
non moriva il nostro gran Cardinale, haverebbe 
portato Roma a Parigi.” 

Fora comprehensive overview, see Peter 
Fuhring, Ornament Prints in the Rijksmuseum: II 
The Seventeenth Century, trans. Jennifer Kilian 
and Katy Kist, 3 vols. (Amsterdam: Rijksmuseum, 
2004); and for a brief introduction, see Peter 
Fuhring, “Publishers, Sellers, and the Market” in 
A Kingdom of Images: French Prints in the Age of 
Louis XIV 1660-1715, ed. Peter Fuhring et al., exh. 
cat. (Los Angeles: Getty Research Institute, 2015), 
30-35. 

Francesca Consagra, “The Marketing of Pietro 
Testa’s ‘Poetic Inventions,” in Pietro Testa 1612- 
1650: Prints and Drawings, ed. Elizabeth Cropper 
et al., exh. cat. (Philadelphia: Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 1988), xxxvii-cv. See further, 
Francesca Consagra, “The De Rossi Family Print 
Publishing Shop: A Study in the History of the 
Print Industry in Seventeenth-Century Rome,” 
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32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


PhD diss. Johns Hopkins University, 1992. See 
further on publishing in Rome during this peri- 
od: Roma et la science modern: entre Renaissance 
et Lumières, ed. Antonella Romano (Rome: École 
française de Rome, 2008), especially the chapters 
by Luca Girard, Laurent Pinon, and Sabina 
Brevaglieri. 

Carl Goldstein, Print Culture in Early Modern 
France: Abraham Bosse and the Purposes of Print 37 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 
7-8, citing Abraham Bosse, Traicté des manières 38 
de graver en taille douce sur l'airain par le moyen 
des eaux fortes et des vernis durs et mols ... (Paris: 
chez ledit Bosse, 1645). 

Consagra, “Marketing?” cites Giovanni Giacomo 
de Rossi as having told Pope Alexander vit in 
1664 that he had stopped printing new artistic 
creations because as soon as he issued them, 
they were copied by competitors, which ruined 
him financially. 

The following summary is based on the archival 
research of Consagra, “Marketing” on the print 
publishing activities of the De Rossi family, lead- 
ing publishers in Rome. See further discussion of 
the De Rossi in Farago, “Workshop Procedures, 
Part Three,” in this volume. 

Consagra, “Marketing,” xc. Cassiano dal Pozzo 
and Poussin both became involved in the 
publication; see discussion below. In the printed 
edition, which Ferrari ended up dedicating to 
the town of Siena, there is a sort of imprima- 

tur explaining how the text was reviewed and 
approved for printing by three members of the 
Jesuit order. It is signed by Mutio Vitelleschi, 
superior general of the Jesuit order. My thanks to 
Caroline Duroselle-Melish at the Folger Library 
for this identification. 

On Hesperides, see David Freedberg, The Eye of 
the Lynx: Galileo, His Friends, and the Beginnings 
of Modern Natural History (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 2003), 46-57. Ferraris method 39 
depended on the close examination of speci- 
mens, which he obtained from gardens and 
collections in and out of Rome. He was fortunate 
in having a large number of correspondents who 
sent him reports and specimens; and, of course, 40 
Dal Pozzo was his invaluable primary correspon- 
dent and fellow collector. The botanical plates 
were designed by seven important Roman artists 
and engraved by Johann Friedrich Greuter and 
Cornelius Bloemart. The books four parts in- 
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cluded archeological, numismatic, mythological, 
and etymological backgrounds to citrus plants. 
Francesco Barberini had sponsored Ferraris 
earlier work De florum cultura (1636), which was 
based on Barberini’s own garden and dedicated 
to him; see discussion in n. 103. On Ferrari, see 
http://www.botanicus.org/creator/409, consulted 
28 February 2016. 

See discussion of the book trade in Farago, 
“Origins of the Trattato, in this volume. 

In Du Fresne’s dedication and Errard’s dedica- 
tion print (fig. Ls) she is designated as Princess 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, the Goths, and 

the Vandals, and Duchess of Finland. Consagra, 
“Marketing,” İxxxvii, cites records of her financ- 
ing both books and other projects. Charles 
Errard published three series of prints, each with 
a title page depicting vases, trophies, and various 
ornaments: Receuil de divers vasa antiques, dated 
1651; Divers Trophées dediez a la Serenissime 
Reine de Suéde, dated 1651; and Receuil de divers 
ornaments, undated. Today these prints are 
bound together in a volume in the Bibliotheque 
de l’Institut National d'Histoire de l'Art, avail- 
able online at http://gallica.bnf.fr without a 
manuscript number, collections Jacques Doucet. 
Judging from the binding, this volume appears 
to be a collection of Errard's prints compiled in 
the eighteenth century. René Lochon (1620-ca. 
1674) and Georges Tournier (active seventeenth 
century) collaborated with Errard for thirteen 
signed plates of Divers Trophées, after Polidoro 
da Caravaggio's inventions of weapon trophies 
for the facade of the Palazzo Milesi; the Divers 
Ornements is a suite of antique vases for the 
decoration of gardens, engraved by Tournier after 
drawings by Errard; see Bell, "The Final Text, 
Part Two,” in this volume, for the attribution of 
the engravings and their relationship to decora- 
tive elements in the 1651 Trattato. 

There is no evidence that they were licensed in 
Rome or even intended to form a single book 
(which is not unusual for this type of publica- 
tion). See also discussion in Bell, "The Final Text, 
Part Two.” 

Of course, they might have been distributed 
elsewhere. On the distribution of prints and the 
international print market, see the overview by 
Alison Saunders, “Spreading the Word: Illustrated 
Books as Political Propaganda in Seventeenth- 
Century France,” in Print and Power in France and 
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41 


42 


England, 1500-1800, ed. David Adams and Adrian 
Armstrong (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006), 69-84; 
and Marianne Grivel, Le commerce de l'estampe 

à Paris au XVII" siècle (Geneva: Droz, 1986), and 
“The Print Market in Paris from 1610 to 1600,” in 
French Prints from the Age of the Muskateers, ed. 
Sue Welsh Reed, exh. cat. (Boston: Museum of 
Fine Arts, 1999), 333-357; and Goldstein, Print 
Culture, 40-41. 

Eventually, the figurative plates which re- 
mained in Errard’s possession and for which he 
had licensing privileges transferred to him by 
Chambray in 1656 were also printed; they are 
included in the Paris album, along with what 
appear to be proof sheets of all of the elaborate 43 
engraved vignettes and most of the decorative 
friezes or headpieces that appear in the ITAL 
1651 edition of Leonardo’s treatise. Three of 
these sheets, consisting of one headpiece and 
two vignettes, including the vignette on the 

title page of FREN 1651, also appear in another 44 
book licensed on 30 April 1650 to Chambray, 45 
his Parallele de l'architecture (1650), as was first 
noted by Sparti, “Cassiano,” 175. One vignette and 
one frieze also appear in the FREN 1651 edition. 
The album of prints in the Arsenal library car- 
ries a note in pen on the inside cover that the 
book was given to the owner by “Le Sr Tournier” 
engraver in the year 1679. According to Emmanel 
Coquery, Charles Errard (ca. 1601-1669). La 
noblesse du décor, preface Olivier Bonfait (Paris: 
Arthena, 2013), 428, this can only be Georges 
Tournier. The album is catalogued under the 46 
name of the engraver Jean Couvay, who was 
associated with Frangois Langlois; see discussion 
by Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two.” See further 
discussion of the authorship of the plates at the 
end of the Historical Introduction. 

Coquery, Errard, 142-143, reports on the inven- 
tory of Errard’s estate, which states that Fréart de 
Chambray deeded to Errard in 1656 the privileges 
of the Traitté, Palladio, and the Parallele, and 
Errard obtained the personal title of privilege for 
Euclid”s Perspective and a book on the proportion 
of antique figures in November 1650. Neither of 
these was published, but Chambray edited an 
edition of Euclid’s Perspective in 1663, translated 
from the Greek, dedicated to the king, in the 
same format as his Idée de la perfection de la pein- 
ture, 1662. These two texts are bound together in 
the copies owned by the Getty Research Library, 
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suggesting their utility as conveniently sized 
teaching tools. The Paris inventory mentions 
that fifty-nine plates were for the French edition 
and seven plates for the Italian, including several 
“technical” plates. The two editions reuse many 
of the same engravings, as is discussed below. 
Coquery, 143, notes that the Paris inventory 
includes 679 plates, an unusually large number 
for an artist, indicating that Errard was a prolific 
publisher of prints. See Fuhring et al., Kingdom of 
Images, for discussion of artists at the Académie 
royale and elsewhere who acted as print publish- 
ers; and further, Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two,” 
for discussion of the plates. 

"C'est dans M. de Chambray qu'il faut voir 
l'esprit de la Fronde artistique.” Henri Chardon, 
Amateurs dart et collectionneurs manceaux du 
XVII siècle, Les frères de Chantelou (Le Mans: 
Monnoyer, 1867), 96. Cited by Olson, Poussin and 
France, 94 and n. 198. 

Olson, Poussin and France, 94, citing Chardon. 
Paul Chantelou's influence in the regency no 
doubt played an important role, and other 
founding members of the Académie must have 
as well. Paul Duro, The Academy and the Limits 
of Painting in Seventeenth-Century France 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 
provides an excellent account of the prehis- 

tory of the Académie founded by Sublet and 
Chambray as a place for amateurs and intellectu- 
als to meet with artists, not as an organization 
begun by artists. 

As described by Debora Mayer (22 April 2016; 

as in n.18) from our direct autopsy of the two 
copies of the 1651 Italian edition in the Houghton 
Library collection, the paper is minimally 
processed, with pulp buildup in the middle of 
the sheet, visible clumps of unprocessed fiber 
on every page, and extensive white spots (“fat- 
man's tears") routinely caused by water damage 
during the papermaking process. In addition, 

we observed variations in thickness from one 
sheet to another, and the use of sheets that had 
been heavily creased or otherwise damaged in 
the papermaking process. Traces of defects in 
the mould used to make the paper were also 
observed on pages 15, 17, and 21. The paper does 
not include colored fibers that served as optical 
brighteners to counteract yellowing, used at this 
time in high-quality paper. In some of the copies 
Ihave studied directly, the paper has darkened 
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47 


48 


49 


50 


considerably, owing to the lingering presence 

of iron introduced from the water when it was 
manufactured. On judging paper quality, see fur- 
ther John Krill, English Artists’ Paper: Renaissance 
to Regency (New Castle, DE: Oak Knoll Press and 
Winterthur Museum, 2002), especially 47-55. 
Eric Caldicott, “Richelieu and the Arts,” in 
Richelieu and His Age, ed. Joseph Bergin and 
Laurence Brockliss (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1992), 203-236; Thuillier, “Richelieu et les arts.’ 
See discussion below on the role of printmaking 51 
in Richelieu's vision for the arts in the French 
state. 

I have not yet been able to determine when 
Richelieu went to Compostela, but it is likely 

to have been in connection with his subduing 

of the Huguenots at the siege of La Rochelle, a 
seaport on the Atlantic, from September 1627 52 
until October 1628. 

My thanks to Andrea Reithmayr, librarian at 
Rochester University Special Collections, who 
identified the watermark, and to Caroline 
Duroselle-Melish at the Folger Library for direct- 
ing my inquiry to her. On the Bernini portrait 
commission, see Charles Avery, Bernini, Genius 
of the Baroque (London: Thames and Hudson, 53 
1997), 231-232; Philipp Fehl, “The ‘Stemme’ on 
Bernini’s Baldacchino in St. Peters: A Forgotten 
Compliment,” Burlington Magazine 18 (1976): 
484-491; and Anne Thackray, “Richelieu” in 

The Dictionary of Art, ed. Jane Turner (New 

York: Grove's Dictionaries, 1996), 27: 348-349. 
The unpublished carving for sale at Tomasso 
Brothers, New York, on 9 October 2015 must 

have come from a now demolished build- 

ing in Rome or in the town and palace of 
Richelieu, according to the Tomasso Brothers 
website, consulted 27 November 2015 at http:// 
www.tomassobrothers.co.uk/Gianlorenzo- 
Bernini-1598-1680-and-Workshop-Ornamental- 
cartouche-vvith-the-coat-arms-“stemma”- 
Cardinal-Richelieu-1585-1642-DesktopDefault.as 
px?tabid=6&tabindex=5&objectid=236640&cate 
goryid=7096&mediaid=352713. 

Du Fresne, Dedication to Bourdelot, Trattato, sig. 
[v]: “Mi sono valuto nel far stampar questo trat- 54 
tato di varii manoscritti. Pit nobile per un buon 
numero di figure, che vi sono schizzate dalla 
dotta mano del signor Poussin, é stato quello del 
signor di Ciantelou, il quale h’hebbe dal virtuo- 
sissimo cavaliere del Pozzo, nel tempo ch'egli 
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andato in Italia all conquista delle belle cose, 

so per la gloria del regno non moriva il nostro 
gran Cardinale, haverebe portato Roma a Parigi.” 
Bourdelot himself is recorded in Rome from 
1634 to 1638, when he would have met Dal Pozzo, 
Poussin, and others associated with the circle 

of the Barberini; see Roman d’Amat, “Bourdelot, 
Pierre Michon,” in Dictionnaire de biographie 
francaise, ed. J. Balteu et al. (Paris: Letouzey et 
Ané, 1933-2011), 6: 1439. 

The poor quality of the paper may be a symptom 
of financial woes: the royal press always operated 
at a loss. (After the death of Richelieu and the 
departure of Sublet, Sébastien Cramoisy kept it 
going with his own private funds, for which he 
was never reimbursed; see Pantin, Les Fréart, 
36-39.) 

Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, Group C, 70-94, 
which is the basis for all subsequent scholar- 
ship; and Farago and Bell, “Editorial Procedures,” 
in volume two, with further references. Sparti, 
“Cassiano,” 151-152, discusses the history of the 
scholarship and emphasizes that both Fréart 
brothers were entrusted with the transport of the 
manuscript s1: Hermitage. 

Pantin, Les Fréart, 48-50; Sparti, “Cassiano,” 

151. Sublet had planned the invitation since 
September 1638. Chantelou had been in Sublets 
service since 1638 (Pantin, Les Fréart, 21). 

Sparti, 152, notes that Sublet advised enlist- 

ing Dal Pozzo’s help, a suggestion that had 

been made by Mazarin to Cardinal Richelieu 

in a letter of ız May 1640; see Charles Jouanny, 
Correspondence de Nicolas Poussin (Paris: 
Schemit, 1911), 33-34; Pantin, Les Fréart, 49-53; 
and Jacques Thuillier, Nicolas Poussin (Paris: 
Flammarion, 1994), 155-156. Sublet and Richelieu 
also invited the Flemish sculptor Frangois 
Duquesnoy, Pietro da Cortona, and others; 
Chambray and Chantelou sought drawings, 
casts, and antiquities to export to the French 
capital. For an overview, see Francis Haskell and 
Nicholas Penny, Taste and the Antique: The Lure 
of Classical Sculpture, 1500-1900 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1981). 

The Fréart brothers and Poussin were in transit 
from 28 October until 17 December 1640. Sparti, 
“Cassiano,” 155-156, argues on the basis of a com- 
bination of evidence, including the manuscript 
with Poussin’s tipped-in drawings that they 
transported; ensuing correspondence between 
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55 


56 


57 


Poussin and Chantelou; and Chambray’s expres- 
sion of regret, in the dedication of the French 
edition to the artist, that Poussin was unable 

to supervise the execution of his drawings: 
“execution de vos desseins (car nous avons le 
bon-heur de vous posseder pour lors en France” 
(Chambray, Traitté, sig. a ili/ verso). For a review 58 
of the scholarship and a somewhat different 
interpretation of Poussin’s negative reaction to 
the final result, see the discussion below. 

Given Mazarin’s distancing himself from 
Richelieu immediately after his former mentors 
death, it is unlikely that paper with Richelieu's 
elaborate watermark would have continued to 
be manufactured. The same two watermarks 


are also found in the copy in the New York 59 
Public Library; UCLA Special Collections; Getty 
Research Institute Special Collections Library; 60 


Houghton Library, Harvard University; and the 

private collection of T. Kimball Brooker, Chicago. 

Don Francisco de Bofarull y Sans, Heraldic 

Watermarks, trans. A. J. Henschel (Barcelona, 

1901; reprint Hilversum, Holland: The Paper 
Publications Society, 1956), 13-14, fig. 87. The 
Chancellerie de France represents the first step 

in the use of watermarks for official documents, 61 
and the first to use them was Anne of Austria’s 
chancellor in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. Papermakers using the royal arms of 

France adopted those of important court person- 

ages, but it is not possible to establish whether 

this was by their order or as a compliment on 62 
the part of the papermakers. Mazarin paper is 63 
found in official French correspondence from 

1644 to 1650; in 1650 it was superseded by a larger 


royal arms of the House of France (Heraldic 64 
Watermarks, fig. 87), with two scutcheons side by 65 
side, one with the chains of Navarre and other 66 


with three fleur-de-lis at the top, both arms sur- 
rounded by the emblem of the Holy Ghost (this 
is the dangling cross at the bottom, with a dove 
inside). 

The watermark on sig. 79 K iiij (part of the same 
sheet as 73 K, which bears a counterwatermark) 
shows two interlaced branches terminating in a 67 
fleur-de-lis surmounted by the imperial crown. 
The fleur-de-lis motif recalls the insignia of the 
Prince de Condé: see fig. 1.25. The mark is not 
recorded in Raymond Gaudriault, Filigranes et 
autres caractéristiques des papiers fabriqués en 
France aux XVII* et XVIII" siècles (Paris: CNRS 
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Editions, 1995). The paper is untrimmed—its 
deckle edges show that the sheet was made in 

a slightly smaller frame than the other sheets, 
which are trimmed. My thanks to Caroline 
Duroselle-Melish for consulting with me on the 
paper and watermarks of the Folger Library copy. 
“Ce libre me este donne a Rome au mois d'Aouet 
1640 par Monsiur le Cavalier del Pozzo au voyage 
au voyage [sic] que Jy ay fair pour amener en 
France M Poussin. Chantelou” (transcription by 
Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 83, at the beginning 
of the manuscript; I have autopsied the original 
manuscript). The manuscript was acquired by 
the Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg, in 1856; 
see Steinitz, 82-83. 

Jouanny, Correspondence, 128, letter dated 2 April 
1642, cited in Sparti, “Cassiano, 157. 

Jouanny, Correspondence, 63: “Ton sait a la Cour 
de Rome l'occasion qui l'empesche de le publier et 
chascun est attendans ce que une si longue dilla- 
tion pourra enfanter; il desireroit fort que l'affaire 
ce [sic] conclus au plus tost, car autre-ment il luy 
conviendra prendre un nouveau parti pour pub- 
lier laditte oeuvre.” The fair copy of Dal Pozzo's 
manuscript (si: Hermitage) was in France. 

Pantin, Les Fréart, 53-55. Poussin's qualifications 
included his acquaintance with papal policies 
regarding the protection of Roman antiquities 
and his association with the Barberini and the 
civic administration in Rome; Haskell and Penny, 
Taste and the Antique, 32. 

The documentation follows Sparti, "Cassiano." 
For Bourdelot's letters, see Lumbroso, “Notizie,” 
131-388, p. 347, for his letter of 18 April 1643 to 
Dal Pozzo. 

Olson, Poussin and France, 267, n. 183. 

Olson, Poussin and France, 93. 

Enrico Carusi, "Lettere di Galeazzo Arconato e 
Cassiano dal Pozzo per lavori sui Manoscritti di 
Leonardo da Vinci," Achademie e Biblioteche d'Italia 
3/6 (1929-1930): 503—515; republished in Steinitz, 
Treatise on Painting, 214-229. The correspondence 
is preserved in the Vatican and in Milan in the 
archive of Count Lodovico Sola Cabiati. 

Mazenta also worked for Cardinal Francesco 
Barberini ca. 1624, on a report on the restoration 
of the portico of the Pantheon, and on a project 
and report on the restoration of S. Giovanni in 
Laterano; Valentina Milano, “Mazenta, Giovanni 
Ambrogio,” Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani 

72 (2008), consulted 28 August 2016, from 
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68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


http://www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/giovanni- 
ambrogio-mazenta_(Dizionario-Biografico)/. See 
further discussion of Mazenta's role in Farago, 
“Workshop Procedures, Part Three” 

This manuscript is traditionally associated with 
Ambrogio Mazenta because of the initials on 

the spine of the tooled morocco leather binding. 
The watermarks on added pages correspond to 
known watermarks of paper used in Dal Pozzo's 
shop; Barone, “Cassiano.” 

Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 109-116, Group D, 4. 
See discussion by Barone, “Seventeenth-Century 
Transformations,” in this volume. 

Ambrogio Mazenta’s Memorie is published as 
Luigi D. Gramatica, ed., Le memorie su Leonardo 
da Vinci di Don Ambrogio Mazenta (Milan: Alfieri 75 
& Lacroix, 1919). See Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 393. 
In 1587, Gavardi d’Asola, who had stolen Orazio’s 
Leonardo manuscripts in 1585, offered them 

for sale to the duke of Florence, who soon 

died. Gavardi then went to Pisa, where he met 
Ambrogio Mazenta, who acquired thirteen of the 
Leonardo notebooks. See discussion in Farago, 
“Workshop Procedures, Part Three,” Juliana 
Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 
265, and Farago and Bell, “Editorial Procedures.” 76 
Copies of Mazenta’s Memorie are found in mg: 
H228; m4: H229; sı: Hermitage; bz: Brooker 2 (ex- 
Ganay); and l2: Belt 36. 

These supplementary chapters close to the con- 
tent of the 1651 text are found in six manuscripts: 
m2: H227; m4: H229; bi: Brooker 1; b2: Brooker 2 77 
(ex-Ganay); 12: Belt 36; and nı: Corazza. See 
discussion in Barone, “Seventeenth-Century 
Transformations.” 

Janis C. Bell, “Zaccolini and the Trattato della 
pittura of Leonardo da Vinci,” in Farago, Re- 


Reading Leonardo, 129; and see the following 78 
discussion. 
Gaddi's copy is attached to a manuscript copy 79 


of Vignola’s Due regole that Danti used. Danti 
edited and published the text in 1583; see 
Francesca Fiorani, “Danti Edits Vignola: The 
Formation of a Modern Classic on Perspective,” 
in The Treatise on Perspective, 127-160. See Claire 
Farago, “Who Abridged Leonardo da Vinci's 
Treatise on Painting?” in Farago, Re-Reading 
Leonardo, for the hypothesis that the two texts 
together would have provided an updated 
Albertian treatise on painting organized into two 
topics, the construction of the virtual space and 
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the creation of the narrative figure composition. 
The same combination of texts (Vignola and 
Leonardo) occurs in another important early 
Florentine manuscript once owned by Lorenzo 
Giacomini (f2: Giacomini). For the provenance 
of this manuscript, see Kate T. Steinitz, “Trattato 
Studies II: Second Supplement to Leonardo da 
Vinci's Trattato della pittura” Raccolta Vinciana 
19 (1962): 223; and Pedretti, Commentary, 

1: 22-23. The correspondence between Pinelli 

and Giacomini was published by Pedretti in 
Commentary, 1: 29-30, in which Pinelli refers to the 
Gaddi copy (fm2). See further Sconza, “The Earliest 
Abridged Copies, in this volume, and Farago and 
Bell, “Editorial Procedures,” in volume two. 
Francesco Solinas first identified the scribal 
hand and the watermark of the paper used in 
vb: Barberini with Dal Pozzo’s Roman workshop. 
An intermediary source is flə: Laur 457, which 
contains numerous separative critical variants 
also found in vb: Barberini; see Sconza, “The 
Earliest Abridged Copies,” and Farago and Bell, 
“Editorial Procedures.’ Many thanks to Pauline 
Maguire Robison for bringing to our attention 
the possible derivation of vb from fl2. 

These editorial procedures have been the subject 
of Juliana Barone’s past publications, sum- 
marized and extended in her contribution to 
this study: see Barone, “Cassiano,” with further 
discussion in Barone, “Seventeenth-Century 
Transformations.” 

Barone, “Cassiano,” has identified at least ten 
copies associated with Dal Pozzo's shop, includ- 
ing copies produced there and copies that can be 
documented as having passed through his shop. 
See the discussion of the stemma in Farago and 
Bell, “Editorial Procedures.” 

See discussion in Barone, “Seventeenth-Century 
Transformations.” 

The additional passages that Dal Pozzo collected 
until 1643 might also have been for another 
publication project; see the following discussion. 
Alfredo Buccaro, in Leonardo da Vinci, // Codice 
Corazza nella Biblioteca Nazionale di Napoli con 
la riproduzione in facsimile del MS. XII.D.79, 2 
vols., ed. Alfredo Buccaro (Naples: cB Edizioni, 
2011), argues that the Naples copy was prepared 
for publication. We also learn from a scribal 
notation in m2: H227, which is a compilation of 
excerpts from Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts 
prepared by Arconati’s team at Dal Pozzo's 
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request, that one of these manuscripts with 

some additional passages was in France. It might 

have been bı: Brooker 1, which contains the sup- 
plements closest to the content of the abridged 82 
text. See discussion above. This suggests the 

possibility that a supplement was considered 

for publication in France. These copies deserve 

further study and are discussed here in Barone, 
“Seventeenth-Century Transformations.” 

Jouanny, Correspondence, 421 (n.185, Poussin to 
Abraham Bosse, 1651?). The original of this letter 83 
is lost. It is from Poussins letter that the name 

of PierFrancesco Alberti (1584-1638) became 

associated with the diagrams; Chambray had 
erroneously credited Poussin with them in his 
dedicatory letter. This is the same letter in which 84 
Poussin denounced Errard’s reinterpretation of 

his drawings; see discussion in Bell, “The Final 

Text, Part Two." 85 
Both artists had been involved in Dal Pozzo's 
monumental archiving project, the Museo 

Cartaceo, documenting antiquities in Rome. 86 
In addition to the publication of the surviv- 

ing Paper Museum drawings cited below, Dal 

Pozzo’s project has been the subject of a major 

study by Herklotz, Cassiano Dal Pozzo und die 
Archäologie. The involvement of Poussin and 

Alberti has been studied recently by Susan 

Russell, “Piero del Ligorio, Cassiano dal Pozzo 

and the Republic of Letters,” Papers of the 

British School at Rome 75 (2007): 239-274; see 

Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two.” Alberti had 

also supplied maps for an important publica- 

tion completed with Dal Pozzo’s help, Antonio 

Bosio’s posthumously published, monumental 

Roma sotteranea (1632). Sparti, “Cassiano,” 151, 

notes that Alberti’s involvement in Bosio’s book 

is not discussed in the literature. The basis 

for the attribution is, again, Poussin’s letter, 

in Jouanny, Correspondence, 420-421; see also 
commentary in F/B, 29. On Cassiano’s role, see 
Rosanna Barbiellini Amidei, “Cassiano, la Roma 
Sotteranea e i ‘Cristiani primieri,” in I Segreti 

di un Collezionista. Le straordinarie raccolte di 

Cassiano dal Pozzo 1588-1657, ed. Francesco 

Solinas, exh. cat., Rome: Galleria Nazionale 

d’Arte Antica, Palazzo Barberini, November 

2000 (Rome: Edizioni de Luca, 2000), 21-26; 87 
and Charles Dempsey, “Poussin’s ‘Sacrament of 
Confirmation, the Scholarship of ‘Roma sot- 

teranea’ and dal Pozzo’s Museum Chartaceum,” 
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in Cassiano dal Pozzo: Atti del seminario inter- 
nazionale di studi, ed. Francesco Solinas (Rome: 
Edizioni de Luca, 1989), 246-260. 

Rosenberg and Prat. Friedlander and Blunt both 
list the copies, including the sheets at Windsor 
Castle (RL 11951211966) that are no longer at- 
tached to any manuscript but presumably once 
were. See discussion in the Reader’s Notes, in vol- 
ume two, and Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting,’ 
in this volume. 

See Bell, “The Final Text, Part One.” Some draw- 
ings went missing and others became attached 
incorrectly to other chapters, but Du Fresne and 
Chambray consulted other manuscripts, notably 
bı: Brooker 1. 

See Bell, “The Final Text, Part One,’ and Farago 
and Bell, “Editorial Procedures.” For a description 
of bi: Brooker 1, see Appendix A. 

See the Reader’s Notes, especially to Chapters 
200-203, where the layout in the French edition 
is reminiscent of these graphic techniques. 
Gramatica, Memorie de Mazenta, 57-58; and 
Carusi, “Lettere, 517-518, nn. 26-27, reprinted 

in Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 228, nn. 26-27. 
Two letters of the same date, 21 May 1639, only 
the first of which is addressed to Father Gallo, 
state that Dal Pozzo is still awaiting addi- 

tional “trattati” (n. 26) and “discorsi” (n. 27) by 
Leonardo on light and shadow. In a letter dated 
22 June 1639, Arconati describes the continuing 
work of excerpting from Leonardo" autograph 
manuscripts, and promises to send Dal Pozzo as 
many excerpts as possible by mid-September. 
On 20 June 1640, passages on motion were still 
being copied in Milan; see Steintiz, Treatise on 
Painting, 97. The note dated 1643 is preserved, 
not in Arconati’s hand, in the manuscript Barb. 
Lat. 4332, entitled “Del Moto e della Misura 
dell'Acqua”: “Questi sono nove libri del moto et 
misura dell’acqua di Leonardo da Vinci da diversi 
suoi manoscritti raccolti et ordinati da F. Luigi 
Arconati Domenicano M.ro di Sacra Teologica 
1643." Cited from Sparti, “Cassiano, 145. I accept 
Sparti’s argument that the date on the note 
(1643) is correct, even though Enrico Carusi and 
Luigi Gramatica independently concluded that it 
was a scribal error for “1634.” 

mz: H227, folio 116: “Oltre alla gionta che se 
cavata del modo di formar paesi, et altri capitoli 
con sue figure che si mandano, si spera di cavar 
anche il trattato dell’ombre e lumi, se bene con 
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un poco di tempo” (Besides the excerpt which is 
taken out [from the treatise] on the manner of 
making the landscapes and other chapters with 
their figures which we are now sending, we 
hope also to obtain, a little later, the treatise on 
shadow and light). Transcription and transla- 
tion from Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 101-103. 
Carusi, “Lettere,” 515-516, nn. 18 and 19; Steinitz, 
Treatise on Painting, 226, nn. 18 and 19. Sparti, 
“Cassiano, 145, argues that Count Arconati’s 
motive for having Leonardo material transcribed 
was to obtain favors from Cardinal Francesco 
Barberini for his illegitimate son Francesco, 
known as Luigi Maria. 

For a review of the dating problems, see Sparti, 90 
“Cassiano,” 145, with references. See reference 

to Buccaro in n. 82 and the discussion of Dal 
Pozzo’s possible plans associated with the 
Accademia dei Lincei in Mauro Pavesi, “Cassiano 
dal Pozzo, Nicolas Poussin e la prima edizione 

a stampa del ‘Trattato della pittura’ di Leonardo 
tra Roma, Milano e Parigi, in Tracce di lettera- 
tura artistica in Lombardia, ed. A. Rovetta (Bari: 
Pagina, 2004), 97-133. After its founder Federico 
Cesi’s death in 1630, Dal Pozzo quietly continued 
his work on many projects connected to the 
Accademia dei Lincei that Cardinal Francesco 
Barberini, a member himself since 1623, sup- 
ported until Galileo’s condemnation, after which 
he immediately disbanded the society while 
continuing to support many of the individual 
projects. During this period, Dal Pozzo sought 
help with financing Ferrari’s Hesperides, among 
other projects; see Sparti, “Cassiano,” 157, who 
uses this evidence to support the claim that 
there was no money to publish in Rome ca. 1640. 
Tam arguing that the situation is more complex 
and the demise of the Accademia dei Lincei is a 
significant event in Barberini’s sponsorship of 
scientific publications for many reasons. After 
the demise of the Accademia dei Lincei, Dal 
Pozzo also continued his archiving projects, 

and he sought patronage independently after 
the death of Urban vri in 1644 and the exile of 
Francesco Barberini in 1646. In 1648, Dal Pozzo 
was busy finding sources to print the Tesoro 
Messicano; he obtained the necessary subvention 91 
from the vicreroy of Naples, Marchese Alonso 

de las Torres, and published the first version in 
1649, and a more complete version in 1651. See 
Francesco Solinas, “Gli artisti” section of chapter 2, 
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“Il Museo Cartaceo,” L'Uccelliera: Un Libro di Arte 
e di Scienza ella Roma dei Primi Lincei (Florence: 
Leo S. Olschki, 2000), 43; Freedberg, The Eye of 
the Lynx, 255-274; and Franca Petrucci Nardelli, 
“Un illustre Mostro Tipografico, il Tesoro 
Messicano,” in Rara Volumina: rivista di studi 
sull'Editoria di pregio e il libro illustrato (Lucca: 
Pacini Fazzi, 1998), 37-71. When the Accademia 
definitively closed its doors in 1651, its drawings 
were collected by Cassiano dal Pozzo, later sold 
by his heirs, and rediscovered in the Windsor 
Castle collection in 1986 by art historian David 
Freedberg; see Freedberg, The Eye ofthe Lynx, 
46-57. 

There are only two references to publication 
plans in the correspondence associated with Dal 
Pozzo’s labors. In the first surviving letter from 
the correspondence with Arconati, in Carusi, 
“Lettere,” 510, n. 1 (Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 
218, n. 1), dated 7 August 1635, Arconati refers to 
Cardinal Barberinis commitment to supporting 
the publication for the “public good” (per il pu- 
blico benefitio). Mazenta, in a letter to Dal Pozzo 
written on zo November 1635, refers to “che 
sarebbe aiuto molto opportuno per promuovere 
le stampe tralasciate per impotenza” (Lumbroso, 
“Notizie,” 281, transcribes only one sentence 

of the letter); Sparti, “Cassiano,” 144 and n. 5, 
transcribes the excerpt cited here from Rome, 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Biblioteca 
Corsiniana, Archivio Dal Pozzo, VI (4), f. 322r. 

m a letter dated 21 May 1639, Dal Pozzo himself 
refers to the work that will enrich the copy in 
Barberini's library (Carusi, "Lettere," 517, n. 27; 
Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 228—229, n. 27: "che 
qualche tempo fa da me gli fu donato e posto 
nella sua copiosissima e sceltissima libreria ...” 
[which was given by me to him some time ago 
and put in his most copious and carefully chosen 
library]). Further archival research might shed 
light on the situation. Consagra, "The De Rossi 
Family Print Publishing Shop," 26—28, notes that 
Dal Pozzo had a rolling press, but he was also 
well acquainted with the De Rossi shop; see 
discussion in Farago, "Workshop Procedures, 
Part Three." 

This was especially true for publications that 
appealed to a select audience. See Lyle Massey, 
Introduction, The Treatise on Perspective, 20—52. 
How else can we account for the many surviving 
copies—at least ten—of vb: Barberini and mg: 
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H228 produced in Dal Pozzo”s shop? Copies are 
associated with the artist Joachim van Sandrart; 
the collector Noailles, who was another member 96 
of Du Fresnes circle; and Melchisédec Thévenot, 
another wealthy book collector, polyglot, traveler, 
and author known today for his involvement in 
maps and early modern science. See discussion 97 
in Bell, “The Final Text, Part One.” 

Dated June 1641; Jouanny, Correspondence, 

63: “Pon sait a la Cour de Rome l'occasion qui 
Tempesche de le publier et chascun est atten- 
dans ce que une si longue dillation pourra enfan- 
ter, il desireroit fort que l'affaire ce [sic] conclus 
au plus tost, car autrement il luy conviendra 
prendre un nouveaux parti pour publier laditte 
oeuvre” (cited by Sparti, “Cassiano,” 157, n. 67). 
On the Barberini family”s financial problems 
with Pope Innocent X, see Francesco Solinas, 
“Portare Roma a Parigi: mecenati, artisti, ed edu- 
diti nella migrazione culturale,’ in Documentary 
Culture: Florence and Rome from Grand-Duke 
Ferdinand I to Pope Alexander VII. Papers from a 
Colloquium held at the Villa Spelman, Florence, 
1990, ed. Elizabeth Cropper, Giovanna Perini, 
and Francesco Solinas, intro. Elizabeth Cropper, 
Villa Spelman Colloquia 3 (Bologna: Nuova Alfa 
Editoriale, 1992), 227-262, especially 244-250. 
Sparti, “Cassiano.” 98 
For the Ferrari book, prepared with Cassiano’s 
help, Poussin worked through his connections 
to Sublet de Noyers and Paul Chantelou. For the 
Historia Augusta, supported by Barberini with 
Dal Pozzo's help, with a dedication to Louis xır, 
Poussin obtained the royal privilege and per- 
haps financial backing. Solinas, “Portare Roma a 
Parigi,” 244, citing Jouanny, Correspondence, no— 
112, a letter from Poussin in Paris to Cassiano, 

14 January 1642. Later editions of the Historia 
Augusta were published in Amsterdam in 1646 
and 1664; an Italian translation was published 
in Rome in 1638, dedicated to Anna Colonna. 
Through the same connections, Poussin was 
also able to have a copy made for Cassiano 

dal Pozzo’s Museo Cartaceo of Pirro Ligorio’s 
(ca. 1513-1583) fifteen antiquarian volumes 
conserved in the library of the Serenissima di 
Savoia in Turin. Solinas, “Portare Roma a Parigi,” 
244. See Russell, “Piero del Ligorio.” Poussin’s 
help with these projects in his native France 
was no doubt in part impelled by his connec- 
tions, including his personal friendship with Dal 
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Pozzo, which began in 1624 and lasted for the 
rest of their lives. 

Solinas, “Portare Roma a Parigi,” 242. The grave 
crisis in northern Italy to which Barberini turned 
his interest at the beginning of the 1640s was the 
war with the duchy of Parma; see below. 

For example, Johann Fabers Animalia Mexicana 
(Rome: I. Mascardum, 1628), dedicated to 
Francesco Barberini; Accademia cofounder 
Francesco Stelluti’s // Persio Tradotto (Rome, 
1630) and Trattato del Legno Fossile Minerale 
(Rome, 1637), both also dedicated to Barberini, 
with the latter work based on a catalogue of 
drawings in Dal Pozzo's Museo Cartaceo; and 
Ferrari’s De florum cultura (Rome: Stephanus 
Paulinus, 1633), based on specimens in 
Barberini’s private garden, which Ferrari 
curated, the first book of which was dedicated 
to Barberini. Solinas, “Portare Roma a Parigi,” 
242-243, lists other publications from the 1630s 
financed by Barberini, including Antonio Bosio’s 
Roma sotteranea (Rome: Facciotti, 1632), post- 
humously published with the help of Dal Pozzo 
and Barberini’s librarian Joseph Maria Suarez; 
and the Florentine Alessandro Adimari’s Ode di 
Pindaro antichissimo Poeta e Principe de’ Greci 
Lirici (Pisa: Francesco Tamagli, 1631). 

Francesco’s uncle Cardinal Antonio Barberini, 
and then his brother, also Cardinal Antonio 
Barberini, were prefects of the congregatione 
appointed by Urban viri. The younger Cardinal 
Antonio served from 1643 to 1645 and from 1649 
to 1671. “Sacred Congregation of Propaganda,” 
Catholic Encyclopedia, consulted 24 March 2016 
at http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/12456a. 
htm. See Franca Petrucci Nardelli, “Il Cardinale 
Francesco Barberini Senior e la Stampa a Roma,” 
Archivio della Società romana di storia patria 

108 (1985): 133-198; and Peter Rietbergen, Power 
and Religion in Baroque Rome: Barberini Cultural 
Policies (Leiden: Brill, 2006). Rietbergen is also 
indebted to Nardelli’s archival research on 
Barberini patronage of printed books. Francesco 
Barberini’s great interest in the reunion of the 
Greek and Latin churches is documented: see 

V. Peri, “La Congregazione dei Greci e I suoi 
primi documenti,” Studia Gregoriana 13 (1967): 
182-156; and Peri, “Chiesa Latina e Chiesa Greca 
nell'Italia postridentina, in La Chiesa Greca in 
Italia dall'VIII al XVII secolo (Padua: Antenore, 
1973), 271-464. Rietbergen (p. 400) argues that 
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his motivations were pragmatic as well as 
theological, insofar as any increase in Rome's 
authority over churches following the Greek rites 
would give the papacy a fimer foothold in the 
economy of the Ottoman Empire, where many 
Greek Christians held key positions. 

Rietbergen, Power and Religion, 377-383, discuss- 
es the activities of the Barberini papacy, and spe- 
cifically Francesco Barberini’s use of the arts and 
print media, in these terms. Rietbergen, 402, ob- 
serves that Urban vırı used the Vatican Library 
as bait to lure all kinds of scholars to Rome to 
help vvith the Roman cause, vvhile the Barberini 
library grevv for similar reasons—it received 
doubles of all books in the Vatican Library, as 
vvell as many gifts and one copy of every book 
printed by the active Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide press. Rietbergen, qoş, adds that vvhile the 
Vatican Library was notoriously difficult to get 
into, the Barberini library was even more impor- 
tant, and foreign publishers wrote to Barberini 
for the favor of seeing their imprints on his 
shelves; this included the French royal publisher 
Sébastien Cramoisy (see Vatican Library, Barb. 
Lat. 8016, 10r), who signed the privilege licensing 
publication of the Trattato and Traitté, discussed 
at the beginning of the introduction. On the 
universal Christian church, an emerging topic 

of research, see Simon Ditchfield, “Decentering 
the Catholic Reformation Papacy and Peoples in 
the Early Modern World? Archive for Reformation 
History 101 (2010): 186-208; and Ditchfield, 
“Catholic Reformation and Renewal, in The 
Oxford Illustrated History of the Reformation, ed. 
Peter Marshall (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2015). I thank the author for sharing his essay 
before publication. 

See Nardelli, “Barberini,” 192-194, for editions of 
Greek patristic texts and a history of the classi- 
cal and Byzantine age that Francesco Barberini 
sponsored; he also commissioned the Acts of 

the Council of Florence, 1438-1445, important in 
the history of relationships between Roman 

and Orthodox churches; see Rietbergen, Power 
and Religion, 408-410, who concludes from his 
analysis of Barberini’s expenditures on books 
printed at his own expense that he seemed to 
follow a “program” that covered roughly four 
fields: the Church's contacts with the Christian 
Orient; publications specifically connected with 
the functioning of the Roman Church; works 
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of learning; and encomiastic texts extolling the 
Barberini family. In connection with the first 
two categories, according to Rietbergen (citing 
Vatican Library, Barb. Lat. 6484), Barberini’s most 
important venture was the project to establish 
a printing press devoted to works of ancient 
Latin and Greek authors. Barberini recorded his 
great interest in the reunion of the two Catholic 
Churches in Vatican Library, Barb. Lat. 2607 

and 4729. 

Athanasius Kircher, Prodomus coptus sive 
Aegypticus (Rome: Typis S Cong de propag fide, 
1636), to which Barberini contributed 300 scudi; 
the frontispiece bears the typographical mark 
of the printworks of the Propaganda Fide along 
with the stemma of Cardinal Barberini sur- 
rounded by a passage from St. Luke in Greek. 
Nardelli, “Barberini,” 151-152. Barberini’s patron- 
age of Kircher’s publications undoubtedly was 
also intended to repair Urban vııT”s damaged 
reputation in the international republic of letters 
following Galileo's trial and condemnation in 
1633; see Rietbergen, Power and Religion, 
392-393. 

Between 1635 and 1642, Francesco sponsored 
editions of poems dedicated to French and 
Italian intellectuals, a Latin poem exalting the 
cardinal's restoration of the early Christian 
Roman basilica S. Lorenzo, and a Greek poem 
in honor of Urban vii by Leone Allacci. See 
Nardelli, “Berberini.” He also paid for the paper 
used for printing the pope’s own Poemata, 
published in 1637 in an elaborate two-volume 
edition; we know that the engraver of the cop- 
perplate engravings was Stefano delle Bella; 
see Nardelli, “Barberini,” 154-155, citing A. De 
Vesme and P. D. Massar, Stefano Della Bella 
(New York: Collectors Editions, 1971), 1: 142-143; 
2: plates 911—916, p. 192. In 1640 Barberini 

paid for the richly illustrated publication of 
Documenti d'Amore, a precursor of Dante’s 
Commedia written by his eponymous ancestor 
Francesco Barberini (1264-1348), on which he 
had been working since the early 1630s; Nardelli, 
“Barberini, 158-162. To document patronage, 
Nardelli used the typefaces, archival testimony, 
dedications in the books, and woodcut decora- 
tions adorning the editions backed by Barberini. 
Nardelli, “Barberini,” 158. 

In addition to the evidence collected by Nardelli, 
some of which is cited in the preceding notes, 
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Solinas, “Portare Roma a Parigi,” 243, cites 
Barberini’s involvement since 1633 with the 
Documenti dAmore, to which Poussin contrib- 
uted illustrations. See VV. Vitzthum, “Poussin 
Illustrateur des ‘Documenti d'Amore,” Art de 
France 3 (1962): 262-264, and Solinas, 243, n. 52. 
Solinas also cites the similar activities of another 
person in Barberini’s household, the musicolo- 
gist Giovan Battista Doni. 

Nardelli, “Barberini,” 152. 

On the frescoes, see most recently J. B. Scott, 
Images of Nepotism: The Painted Ceilings of 

the Palazzo Barberini (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1991). On Poussin's claim, see 
above, n. 96. 

The old medical school library at Montpellier 
contains a large number of manuscripts from Dal 
Pozzo’s library that were probably acquired from 
the Albani Library by the French commissioners 
in Rome at the time of the French occupation 

at the end of the eighteenth century, and sent to 
the Medical School of Montpellier around 1804. 
See Freedberg, The Eye of the Lynx, 420, n. 31; Ada 
Alessandrini, Cimeli lincei a Montpellier, Indici 

e sussidi della biblioteca n (Rome: Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei, 1978). 

Much has been written on the “stile Barberini”; 
for two recent studies relevant to the discussion 
here, see Francesco Solinas, “Cassiano dal Pozzo 
e le arti a Roma nella prima metà del Seicento,” 
in Segreti di un Collezionista, 1-12; and M. Laurain 
Portemer, “Le Palais Mazarin a Paris et l'offensive 
baroque de 1645-50,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, ser. 
6, 81 (1973): 151-168, on Mazarin’s importation of 
Romanelli and other Barberini artists to Paris. 
See Fuhring et al., A Kingdom of Images, and 
Christina, Queen of Sweden for two discussions of 
this practice. 

See most recently Fuhring et al., A Kingdom of 
Images; and Louis Marchesano and Christian 
Michel, Printing the Grand Manner: Charles Le 
Brun and Monumental Prints in the Age of Louis 
XIV (Los Angeles: The Getty Research Institute, 
2010). 

This was first suggested by Eugenio Miintz, Studi 
Leonardeschi: influenza di Leonardo da Vinci 
sulla scuola Fiorentina e sulla scuola Tedesco- 
Fiamminga (Rome: Unione Cooperativa Editrice, 
1897). Juliana Barone, Leonardo nella Francia 

del XVII secolo: eredita paradossali, Lettura 
Vinciana 52 (Florence: Giunti, 2012), examines 
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the evidence for the attributions and locations 
of all paintings considered to be by Leonardo 

in seventeenth-century France. She transcribes 
Barberini’s long accounts of La Gioconda (Mona 
Lisa) and the Virgin of the Rocks preserved in 
Vatican Library, Codex Barb. Lat. 5688, 

192-1950. 

For a succinct overview of the political dimen- 
sions of their trip, see Francis Haskell, Patrons 
and Painters: A Study in the Relations between 
Italian Art and Society in the Age of the Baroque 
(New York: Knopf, 1963), 43-46. On the diplomat- 
ic legation of Francesco Barberini, see Francesco 
Solinas, “Percorsi puteani, note naturalistiche 
ed inediti appunti,” in Cassiano dal Pozzo: Atti, 
95-108. 

See Anthony Blunt, “A Series of Paintings 
Illustrating the History of the Medici Family 
Executed for Marie de Medici,” Burlington 
Magazine 109 (1967): 392-498, 562-566, on 
Maffeo Barberini’s and the Florentine French 
Queen Marie de’ Medici’s mutual love for Italian 
Renaissance art. On their initial trip, Francesco 
Barberini and Dal Pozzo were also searching 

for publication projects and added material 

to their libraries, to judge from the copy of 

the Codex Badianus, a colonial period Aztec 
herbarium Cassiano was given in Madrid, or the 
copy of Hernandez’s Historia natural de Nueva 
Espana that Dal Pozzo had made in Madrid, a 
portion of which was eventually published in 
1651. See Solinas, “Cassiano dal Pozzo e le arti a 
Roma, 1-12. 

Zygmunt Wazbinski, Il cardinale Francesco Maria 
del Monte: 1549-1626, 2 vols. (Florence: Leo S. 
Olschki, 1994).There are both Florentine and 
specifically Leonardo connections that deserve 
further study in this prehistory of how the trea- 
tise on painting came to be published. Previous 
patrons were Archbishop of Bologna Gabriele 
Paleotti and then-Cardinal Federico Borromeo, 
also a collector of Leonardo’s paintings and 
writings, as well as the works of Leonardo’s 
followers, for the academy he founded in Milan 
in 1608, designed to produce artists trained to 
make sacred paintings in a reformed style based 
on Leonardos example, although the teaching 
institution became defunct soon after Borromeo 
died in 1631. See Marco Beltramme, “Le teoriche 
del Paleotti e il riformismo dell’Accademia di 
San Luca nella politica artistica di Clemente vint 
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(1592-1605), Storia dell'arte 69 (1990): 202-233; 
Pamela M. Jones, Federico Borromeo and 

the Ambrosiana: Art Patronage and Reform 

in Seventeenth-Century Milan (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993); and Peter 
M. Lukehart, ed., The Accademia Seminars: The 
Accademia di San Luca in Rome, c. 1590-1635, 
CASVA Seminar Papers 2 (Washington, DC: 
National Gallery of Art, 2009.) 

115 See Enrico Stumpo, “Cassiano dal Pozzo,” 
Dizionario biografico degli Italiani, consulted on- 
line at http://www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/dal- 
pozzo-cassiano-iunior_(Dizionario-Biografico) 

2 March 2016; Solinas, Cassiano dal Pozzo: Atti. 

116 Joseph Marie Suarès, Praenestes antiquae 
libri duo (Rome: Typis Angeli Bernabò, haer- 
dis Manelfi Manelfi) 1655). The publication 
was funded by Francesco Barberini, who was 
recognized in the dedication and the title 
vignette. See Dempsey, “Poussin’s ‘Sacrament of 
Confirmation,” 246-261. According to Elizabeth 
Cropper and Charles Dempsey, Nicolas Poussin: 
Friendship and the Love of Painting (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1996), 109-144, these 
activities are best understood in the context of 
Oratorian and Barberini-sponsored research 
into the physical remains of early Christianity. 
Alberti’s involvement with the Roma sottera- 
nea by 1632 was recalled by Poussin in a letter 
that is the basis for attributing the diagrams 
in m3: H228 to him (Jouanny, Correspondence, 
420—421); see discussion in Bell, “The Final Text, 
Part Two.” On Dal Pozzo, Poussin, and Bosio, see 
also Amidei, “Cassiano, la Roma sotterreanea;" 
21-26; and Solinas, “Portare Roma a Parigi," 249. 
Cassiano edited the iconographic apparatus (see 
Amidei, as above). 

117 Francesco Solinas, “Sull’atelier di Cassiano dal 
Pozzo: metodo di ricerca e documenti inediti,” 
Quaderni Puteani 3 (1992): 57-76. Del Monte and 
Dal Pozzo were both indebted to Bolognese bota- 
nist Ulisse Aldrovandi, and their focus on scien- 
tific specimens was part of much broader trends 
that have recently been studied by historians 
of science; see Caroline Duroselle-Melish and 
David A. Lines, “The Library of Ulisse Aldrovandi 
(d. 1605): Acquiring and Organizing Books in 
Sixteenth-Century Bologna,” The Library, 7th 
ser. 16, no. 2 (2015): 133-160; Lorraine Daston and 
Peter Galison, Objectivity (New York: Zone, 2007). 

118 See discussion in Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two." 
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The Oratorians, Theatines, and Jesuits were 
part of the new Roman Renaissance and the 
universalizing ambitions of the Catholic Church. 
Solinas, “Portare Roma a Parigi,” discusses Dal 
Pozzo as part of the broader program of research 
inspired by the Catholic Reformation and pro- 
moted by the Barberini, including the archeolog- 
ical activities of Cardinal Cesare Baronio, whose 
Annali Ecclesiastici (Rome, 1602) was undertaken 
at the request of Oratorian founder Filippo Neri 
to document early Christian practices. 

In the early days of his involvement with 
the Roman Accademia di San Luca, Barberini 
was also a member of the building committee 
for St. Peter's, whose most influential member, 
Cardinal del Monte, obtained commissions for 
leading exponents of the new “Roman” style, 
such as the French artist Simone Vouet and 
Andrea Sacchi. As Francis Haskell recounts the 
events, Patrons and Painters, 43-46, Francesco 
Barberini’s introduction of Pietro da Cortona 
and Andrea Sacchi into the Capuchin churches 
being built by his uncle the pope was an obvi- 
ous and foregone conclusion. When Barberini 
returned from his diplomatic missions in 1626, 
Guido Reni had just quit a major commission 
because the building committee tried to control 
his work, and Barberini saw this as an oppor- 
tunity to advance younger artists under his 
own protection. He successfully nominated the 
Florentine-trained Pietro da Cortona for a major 
commission and obtained a small painting com- 
mission for Poussin. Jointly, Barberini and Del 
Monte enabled these emerging artists to make 
their first crucial appearances in the most im- 
portant church in Rome. Barberini's patronage, 
Haskell writes in Patrons and Painters, 45-46, 
“effectively [put] an end to the direct influence 
of Caravaggio on Roman art.” Other scholars, 
such as Richard Spear and Elizabeth Cropper, 
see things differently, but the larger point is that 
competing and quickly developing styles re- 
sponding to post-Tridentine decrees vvere eagerly 
sought by these vvealthy Roman patrons, chief 
among them humanist-ecclesiastics. 
See Monica Grossi and Silvia Trani, “From 
Universitas to Accademia: Notes and Reflections 
on the Origins and Early History of the 
Accademia di San Luca Based on Documents 
from Its Archives,” in Lukehart, The Accademia 
Seminars, 23-42. The statutes of 1627 were 
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sanctioned by Urban vii in a brief signed 

1 October 1627. This reflects protests from some 
members of the Congregazione generale at the 
imposition of the “colletta” which was abolished 
on 7 October 1624. According to the new statutes, 
25 elected members were retained and contin- 
ued to serve as an instrument of control over the 
Accademia and the school of the arts, but their 
term was reduced to one year. Two new provi- 
sions were introduced, extending membership 
privileges to artists belonging to the Compagnia 
and raising the number of appraisers. Grossi and 
Trani correct Nikolaus Pevsner (Academies of Art 
Past and Present, rev. ed. [1940; repr., New York: 
Da Capo Press, 1973], 555-561), who states that 
Urban viii canceled the 1627 rules given by his 
predecessor. 

Urban viii reestablished the domination of the 
academy with the building of the church of ss. 
Martina e Luca, an expression of the Accademia’s 
new standing, and its membership was enlarged 
to about a hundred. Grossi and Trani, “From 
Universitas to Accademia,” indicate that the 
oversight of the painters transformed the institu- 
tion multiple times over nearly a century and a 
half, from a civic guild under the control of Rome 
until 1577, to its mature re-formation under a 
cardinal protector in the mid-1620s. In addition 
to the references cited in the preceding note, see 
Solinas, “Cassiano dal Pozzo e le arti a Roma,” 
1-12; and Peter M. Lukehart, “The ‘Accademia 
dei Scultorÿ in Late Sixteenth- and Seventeenth- 
Century Rome,” in Critical Perspectives on Roman 
Baroque Sculpture, ed. Anthony Colantuono and 
Steven F. Ostrow (University Park: Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 2014), 21-40. 

However, their role is far from sorted out. See 
Peter M. Lukehart, “Vision and Divisions in the 
Early History of the Accademia di San Luca” 

in Lukehart, The Accademia Seminars, 161-195. 
Pietro Roccasecca, “Teaching in the Studio of the 
‘Accademia del Disegno dei pittori, scultori, e ar- 
chitetti di Roma’ (1594-1636), in The Accademia 
Seminars, 123-160, reviews the evidence for early 
teaching at the academy, including an extended 
discussion of documented teaching of anatomy 
by dissection (132-135), a topic discussed here in 
Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part Three.” 

The documents are now available online at 
http://www.nga.gov/content/accademia/en/ 
intro.html, consulted 3 March 2016. Documents 
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related to Barberini’s desire that Bernini serve 

as principe are ASR, TNC, UFF. 15, 1629, pt. 4, 

vol. 122, f.. 835r-v, dated 21 December 1629, where 
Cassiano dal Pozzo recounts the cardinals wish; 
and ASR, TNC, UFF. 15, 1630, pt. 1, vol. 123, ff. 6r—v, 
171, dated 1 January 1630, where the former prin- 
cipe and rector give the Accademia keys and seal 
to Bernini, and Bernini appoints new officials at 
the cardinals request. 

Solinas, “Cassiano dal Pozzo e le arti a Roma,” 2. 
In an extensive bibliography, the most important 
studies to focus on teaching include Pevsner, 
Academies of Art; Charles Dempsey, Annibale 
Carracci and the Beginnings of the Baroque Style 
(Gliickstadt: Augustin, 1977); Sergio Rossi, Dalle 
botteghe alla accademie: Realta sociale e teorie 
artistiche a Firenze del XIV al XVI secolo (Milan: 
Feltrinelli, 1980), and “La compagnia di San Luca 
nel Cinquecento e la sua evoluzione in acca- 
demia,” Richerche per la storia religiosa di Roma, 
Storia e letteratura 5 (1984): 367-394; Zygmunt 
Wazbinski, L'Accademia medicea del disegno 

a Firenze nel Cinquecento: Idea e istituzione, 

2 vols. (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1987); Carl 
Goldstein, Visual Fact over Verbal Fiction: A Study 
of the Carracci and the Criticism, Theory, and 
Practice of Art in Renaissance and Baroque Italy 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988); 
Anton W. A. Boschloo et al., eds., Academies of 
Art between Renaissance and Romanticism, Leids 
Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 5/6 (1986-1987) (The 
Hague: sDU Uitgeverij, 1989); Duro, The Academy, 
Karen-Edis Barzman, The Florentine Academy and 
the Early Modern State: The Discipline of Disegno 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000); 
and Lukehart, The Accademia Seminars. 
Roccasecca, “Teaching in the Studio,” 123-160, in 
particular p. 142, has published the most com- 
prehensive account of the educational program 
based on archival documents. Vouet throughout 
his career was highly respected as a teacher. 
Upon his return to France in 1626, he established 
an important workshop, and later founded his 
own Academy of St. Luke in the same years that 
the idea for a royal academy was established; 

see below. These connections deserve further 
study, particularly with regard to instruction of 
artists based on notions of painting as a liberal 
art. There is no doubt that the Accademia di San 
Luca was the model for the French Académie 
royale, but it is less clear how many other options 
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existed in Paris at the time of its formation. 

I thank Peter Lukehart for discussing Vouet and 
these issues vvith me and sharing his bibliog- 
raphy and unpublished paper, “The Roman 
Connection: The Accademia di San Luca as an 
Exemplum for the Academie royale de peinture 
et de sculpture? See also Patrizia Cavazzini, “Le 
milieu de Simon Vouet: Les peintres à Rome 
entre l'Académie de Saint-Luc et les tribunaux 
romains de la première moitié du Seicento,” in 
Simon Vouet en Italie, ed. Olivier Bonfait and 
Hélène Rousteau-Chambon (Rennes: Presses 
universitaires de Rennes and Paris: Institut 
national d'histoire de l'art, 2011), 137-149; Jacques 
Thuillier, “Académie et classicisme en France: Les 
débuts de L'Académie royale de peinture et de 
sculpture (1648-1661); in // Mito del Classicismo 
nel Seicento, ed. Stefano Bottari (Messina: Casa 
Editrice G. d'Anna, 1964), 181-209. 

Roccasecca, “Teaching in the Studio,” 149. 
Jacopo Barozzi da Vignola, Le due regole della 
prospettiva practica, ed. Egnatio Danti (Rome: 
Francesco Zanetti, 1583), throughout the book; 
see, for example, at the beginning of the treatise, 
“Regola I” where Danti advises, “ci bisogna 

poi tirare di practica i restanti” and “come con 
l’altre Regoli convien di fare” (p. 52 in the edition 
published in Rome: Stamparia del Mascardi, 
1644). Roccasecca, “Teaching in the Studio, 149, 
discusses the academic method of disegno as 

“a constructive process in which creativity was 
expressed through constant testing of compo- 
sitional possibilities.” Roccasecca cites Romano 
Alberti, Origine et progresso dell’Accademia del 
Disegno, de pittori, scultori, et architetti de Roma 
(Pavia, 1604), and the first edition of Vignola’s 
treatise cited above. A similar approach to 
active learning is taken in other publications 

of the same era, such as Daniele Barbaro’s La 
pratica della perspettiva: opera molto profittevole 
a” pittori, scultori, et architetti (Venice: Camillio 
e Rutilio Borgominieri, 1568), which presents 
patterns for constructing complex foreshort- 
ened polygonal solids as flat paper cutouts to 
be folded. Yet Barbaro s results were difficult for 
artists to adapt to large-scale painting, whereas 
a workshop tradition indebted to Leonardo was 
more practical for projecting foreshortened 
figures: see further discussion of mid-sixteenth- 
century artisanal approaches to theory in Farago, 
“Workshop Procedures.” On the Vignola-Danti 
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publication, and later editions, see Fiorani, 
“Danti Edits Vignola,” 127-159. The longstanding 
connection of Vignola’s (and Danti's) ideas to 
Leonardos treatise on painting is also notewor- 
thy: Vignola's text in manuscript was attached 
to Leonardo's abridged text in two of the most 
important early Florentine manuscripts, fm2: 
Gaddi and f2: Giacomini, and Danti is associated 
directly with the Gaddi manuscript; see Sconza, 
"The Earliest Abridged Copies." 

Elizabeth Cropper and Charles Dempsey, “On 
the Experience of Light and Color: Poussin, 
Padre Zaccolini, Cassiano dal Pozzo, and the 
Legacy of Leonardo,” in Friendship, 145-176, 

and Elizabeth Cropper, "Poussin and Leonardo: 
Evidence from the Zaccolini MSS," Art Bulletin 
62, no. 4 (1980): 570-583, suggest how this might 
have taken place, using the evidence of Poussin's 
undated drawing of an artist's studio (Florence, 
Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe, Gallerie degli 
Uffizi, 6121F; fig. L13), considered by Anthony 
Blunt to date from the 1640s; illustrations in 
Zaccolini's unpublished manuscripts (particu- 
larly “Della descrittione dell'ombre prodotte 

da corpi opaci rettilinei,” Florence, Laurentian 
Library, Ashburnham Ms 1212^), discussed below; 
and published engravings of artists working 

in idealized art academies (such as the print 

by Cornelius Cort, The Art Academy (1578), 
reproduced in Farago, "Workshop Procedures, 
Part Three"). Cropper and Dempsey's hypo- 
thetical reconstruction quite rightly refers to the 
importance of Leonardo's ideas for both Poussin 
and Zaccolini, but the argument that Leonardo 
was uninterested in the perspective of color and 
light and that his practice of sfumato habitu- 
ally sacrificed color to shadow (p. 166) needs to 
be reconsidered. Leonardo wrote extensively 
about color, light, and colored reflections in the 
abridged manuscript of the treatise on painting 
that was available to them and other artists, as 
the present study discusses at length. 
Roccasecca, "Teaching in the Studio," 150. 

See Farago, "Workshop Procedures, Part Three." 
These were initially collected in m2: H227 and 
m4: H229; see Barone, "Seventeenth-Century 
Transformations.” Even though they remained 
unpublished, these additional excerpts from 
Leonardo's autograph notebooks were known 
to Poussin, Abraham Bosse, and perhaps 

other French artists, as was first suggested by 
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Francesca Fiorani, “The Theory of Shadows 

and Aerial Perspective: Leonardo, Desargues, 
and Bosse,” in Desargues en son temps, ed. Jean 
Dhombres and Joël Sakarovitch (Paris: Librairie 
Scientifique A. Blanchard, 1994), 267-282; 
further explored by Pauline Maguire Robison, 
“Leonardo” Theory of Aerial Perspective in the 
Writings of André Félibien and the Paintings of 
Nicolas Poussin,” in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 
267-297; see Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two.” 

On the historiography of the Accademia, see 
Lukehart, “Introduction, The Accademia 
Seminars, especially 5-6. No conference papers 
survive from the 1620s; however, the French 
artist Hilaire Pader, living in Rome in the 1630s, 
reported that open discussions of styles with 
Michelangelo and Raphael as the two poles of 
opposition were carried on under Barberini’s 
protection with the apparent approval of 

the pope; see Carl Goldstein, Teaching Art: 
Academies and Schools from Vasari to Albers 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 
40. There were other drawing academies with 
similar aspirations, as current research is brnging 
to light; see Lara Yeager-Crassell, Michel Sweerts 
(1618-1664): Shaping the Artist and the Academy 
in Rome and Brussels (Turnhout: Brepols, 2015). 
See Farago, “Workshop Procedures,” on the 
contents, organization, and sources of the Libro 
di pittura and the abridged version. 

The best example of Zaccolini’s illusionistic 
ceiling decorations survives in the choir of 

S. Silvestro al Quirinale, Rome. See Janis Bell, 
“The Life and Works of Matteo Zaccolini,” 
Regnum Dei 41 (1985): 227-258; Marie-Christine 
Gloton, Trompe-loeil et décor plafonnant dans 
les Eglises romanines de l'âge baroque (Rome: 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1965), 12, 62, 
and 143, and plate XLvII, and Martin Kemp, The 
Science of Art: Optical Themes in Western Art 
from Brunelleschi to Seurat (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1990), 132-134 and 278-280. 
Zaccolini’s vocabulary is also indebted to the lit- 
erature on theater and scene painting, a subject 
that merits further investigation and further- 
more may connect him to the Duke of Urbino 
Francesco Maria 11 della Rovere, first recorded 
owner of Leonardo’s Libro di pittura (see Farago, 
“On the Origins of the Trattato, in this volume). 
Zaccolini’s mentor Chiaromonti and the Dukes ar- 
chitect Nicola Sabbatini (1574-1654) were both in- 
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terested in theater scene painting. Sabbatini wrote 
an influential manual for constructing theater 
scenery and machines, Pratica di fabricar scene e 
macchine ne’ teatri (1638), that discusses illumina- 
tion and color. For this information I am indebted 
to Janis Bell (personal communication, March n, 
2017), who is preparing an edition of Zaccolini's 
writings that will pursue these connections. 

See Bell, “Life of Zaccolini,” and “Cassiano dal 
Pozzo's Copy of the Zaccolini Manuscripts,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 
51 (1988): 103-125. Cassiano dal Pozzo wrote 

a short biography of Zaccolini preserved in 
Montpellier, Bibliothéque de la Faculté de 
Medicine, Ms H267; other information comes 
from seventeenth-century biographers, including 
the physician, collector, and art dealer friend 

of Francesco Maria del Monte, Giulio Mancini, 
whose Considerazioni sulla pittura was written 
ca. 1620 when Zaccolini was still alive. 

Janis Bell, “Cassiano dal Pozzo’s Copy of the 
Zaccolini Manuscripts,” Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes sı (1988): 103-125, 

cites the biographies by Baglione (before 

1640) and Bellori (1672) on Zaccolini’s reputa- 
tion as a Leonardo scholar. Matteo Zaccolini’s 
writings have been the subject of study only 
since 1973, when Carlo Pedretti rediscovered 

a copy of his four treatises on perspective and 
color, which remain unpublished; see Pedretti, 
Commentary, 1: 36—48. In addition to the studies 
already cited, see Alfredo Buccaro, “The Codex 
Corazza and Zaccolini’s Treatise in the Project 
of Cassiano dal Pozzo for the Spreading of 
Leonardo’s Works,” and Domenico Laurenza, 

“A Copy of Sacrobosco's Sphaera in Mirror 

Script Attributed to Matteo Zaccolini,” both in 
Illuminating Leonardo: A Festschrift for Carlo 
Pedretti Celebrating His 7o Years of Scholarship 
(1944 to 2014), ed. Constance Moffatt and Sara 
Taglialagamba (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 19-32 and 
33-47. Laurenza attributes to Zaccolini an Italian 
translation of Johannes de Sacrobosco's Sphaera, 
National Library of Naples, Ms x11 D 54, written 
right to left in mirror script. 

Zaccolini himself alludes to knowledge of 
writings that “could only be read by looking ... 

in a mirror or in water” Florence, Laurenziana 
Library, Ashburnham 1212.1, sv: “alcune lettere 
scritte delle quali non si possono legger se non 
per refratione, risguardando alle imagine dei 
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caratteri dentro alli specchi, o per l'acqua." 

Cited by Janis Bell, "Zaccolini and Leonardo's 
Manuscript A” in // collezionismo dei leonardes- 
chi a Milano e la Madonna Litta, ed. M.T. Fiorio 
and P. C. Marani (Milan: Electa, 1991), 183-193, at 
p. 192, n. 12. Bell argues that Zaccolini knew Paris 
MS A, but it cannot be ruled out that he knew 
Melzi’s original unabridged manuscript, as is 
discussed belovv. 

Guidobaldo del Monte, Perspectivae Libri VI 
(Pisa, 1600); Scipione Chiaramonti, Delle scene e 
teatri ... (Cesena, 1675). Bell, “Life of Zaccolini”, 
and Gino Benzoni, “Chiaramonti, Scipione,” 
Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani 24 (1980), con- 
sulted 4 March 2016 at http://www.treccani.it/ 
enciclopedia/scipione-chiaramonti_(Dizionario- 
Biografico)/. Bell, “Color and Theory in Seicento 
Art: Zaccolini’s ‘Prospettiva del Colore’ and the 
Heritage of Leonardo,” Ph.D. dissertation, Brown 
University, 1983, 67-68, notes that Zaccolini 
cited Guidobaldo as the source of his methods 
(“Prospettiva lineale," 75v-76r), and organized 
his chapter on cast shadows similarly to 
Guidobaldo’s treatment of the projection of light 
and shadow (Perspectivae libri sei, Book 5). 

Luigi Spezzaferro, “La cultura del cardinal 

Del Monte e il primo tempo del Caravaggio,” 
Storia dell'Arte 9 (1971): 57-92; and accepted by 
Wazbinski, Francesco Maria del Monte, 95-97. 

I have compared the two texts and see no 

more than a general family of resemblances. 

On projective geometry and shadow projection 
in relationship to artisanal knowledge, see also 
Kristi Andersen, The Geometry of Art: The History 
of the Mathematical Theory of Perspective from 
Alberti to Monge (New York: Springer, 2007). My 
thanks to J. V. Field for consulting with me on 
this subject. 

Farago, “Origins of the Trattato,” reviews the 
evidence and scholarship. 

Farago, “Origins of the Trattato,” is concerned 
with this early history of the transmission of 
Melzi's original text. On the duchy of Urbino 

as a mathematical center, see Alexander Marr, 
Between Raphael and Galileo: Mutio Oddi and the 
Mathematical Culture of Late Renaissance Italy 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011). 
Mazenta recorded the dissemination of 
Leonardo's writings beginning in 1585, and it 
appears that Count Galeazzo Arconati acquired 
the notebooks he donated to the Ambrosiana 
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Library in Milan around 1622. See Bambach, 
Un'eredità difficile, and summary in Farago and 
Bell, “Editorial Procedures." Bell, "Zaccolini and 
Leonardo's Manuscript A” hypothesizes that 
Zaccolini had access to Paris Ms A. 

Zaccolini also might have had access to 
Leonardo manuscripts before he arrived in 
Rome ca. 1600. After 1585, as Mazenta recounts, 
Leonardo's manuscripts changed hands numer- 
ous times and traveled: thirteen notebooks 
were acquired by Mazenta himself in 1587 in 
Pisa; in 1614 fifteen manuscripts were offered 

to Cosimo 11 de’ Medici in Florence; in 1637, 
Count Galeazzo Arconati, who appears to have 
acquired thrteen manuscripts around 1622, 
donated eleven autograph notebooks to the 
Ambrosiana Library in Milan. See Mazenta, 
Memorie, and references cited in n. 148. 

As Bell notes in "Cassiano." The first part of 

the Libro di pittura, eliminated in the abridged 
version, begins with this Scholastic, Aristotelian 
definition of a mixed science (scientia media) ap- 
plied to painting, on which see Farago, Paragone, 
290-299 and 176—179 (LdP, n. 1) for the texts 
themselves. On the use of the same Aristotelian 
terms and distinctions by Muzio Oddi, also from 
the duchy of Urbino, see Marr, Raphael and 
Galileo. 

In his dedication to the "Illustrissimo et 
Reverendissimo Signor Conte Federico Cardinale 
Borromeo, Arcivescovo di Milano,” Romano 
Alberti says that he wrote the Origine e progresso 
dell'Accademia del Disegno di Roma to pass on 
the procedures that governed the academy 
during Federico Zuccaro's governorship: “nel 
qual temp andó molto ben ordinata, e con molto 
concorlo, mercé li suoi buon'ordini e buoni, 

& utili ragionamenti, e discorsi, ove concor- 
revano con molta prontezza molti Signori, 

e Gentil'huomini fuori ancora della profes- 
sione per il gusto, e piacere, che si cavava di tali 
ragionamenti per l'universale, e particolare di 
esse professioni" (In those days things were very 
well organized, and with much concord, thanks 
to his [Zuccaro's] good procedures and his good 
and useful explanations and discourses, where 
many men and gentlemen outside the profes- 
sion who were there for their own pleasure, were 
enthusiastically in agreement. It pleased them to 
investigate such explanations for their universal- 
ity and specificity to those professions). Alberti 
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continues that this is because the Accademia was 
“uno studio singolatissimo, e di molto honore, 

e gloria alla professione come di molta utilità 

à giovani studiosi” (a most singular and greatly 
honored studio, a glory to the profession because 
it was of great utility to young students), adding 
that these “maravigliae” and good things contain 
“the greatest contradictions in their procedures” 
(per Tordinario contradittioni grandissime); 
Alberti, Origine et progresso, reprinted in Scritti 
dArte di Federico Zuccaro, ed. Detlef Heikamp, 
Fonti per lo studio della storia dell’arte inedite 

o rare 1 (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1961), 4. The 
page heading for the entire tract of 77 pages is 
“Del Dissegno. In his earlier tract, Trattato della 
nobilità della pittura, published in 1585 before 
the Roman Accademia di San Luca was even 
established, Alberti discussed the painter’s de- 
sign process as a process of composing defined 
in theological terms. See further discussion of 
Zuccaro's language and pedagogy in Farago, 
“Workshop Procedures, Part Three” Earlier dis- 
cussions of composing, by contrast, stressed the 
artist's invention of figures (not the source of his 
ideas in God); see Farago, “Workshop Procedures, 
Part Two, in this volume. 

Archivio Generale Teatino, Rome, Acta Capitolo 
Generale 1, 5, 1524-1658, 240r, May 1618, cited by 
Bell, “Cassiano dal Pozzo's copy,” 106, n. n. 

Bell, “Life of Zaccolini,” cites the historical 
sources of information on Zaccolini’s life: 
Baglione’s Vite (1642), Giuseppe Silos (1666), and 
Mancini and Dal Pozzo, as mentioned above. 
Bell specifies Dal Pozzo's three-month stay at 
Casa di Sant'Andrea delle Valle in 1623 as a likely 
time for their initial acquaintance, although Dal 
Pozzo did not settle there until later. See Francis 
Haskell and Henrietta McBurney, “General 
Introduction to the Paper Museum of Cassiano 
dal Pozzo,” in The Paper Museum of Cassiano dal 
Pozzo (London: The Royal Collection, in associa- 
tion with Harvey Miller Publishers, 2009), on 
Cassiano’s arrival in Rome in 1612. For the latest 
documents on Zaccolini, see Francesca Guidolin, 
“Il colore della lontananza: Matteo Zaccolini, pit- 
tore e teorico di prospettiva,” PhD thesis, Venice, 
Università Ca ‘Foscari Venezia, 2015, a study that 
unfortunately appeared too late to take fully into 
consideration. Janis Bell, in her forthcoming 
edition of Zaccolini’s writings, will continue to 
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pursue the question of what Leonardo writings 
Zaccolini knew. 

The evidence for dating Zaccolini’s manu- 
scripts is his own note in the dedication to his 
Prospettia del colore volume signed Naples 1622. 
It is unknown who (if anyone) charged Zaccolini 
with producing these writings, although he later 
complained that they sidetracked him from his 
painting. Dal Pozzo's awareness of Zaccolini’s 
relationship to Leonardo is attested by several 
marginal notes. One on the title page of m2: 
H227 shows that he was lending his own copy of 
Zaccolini's prospettiva lineale while he was work- 
ing on Leonardo's manuscripts; and further notes 
show that his preparations involved influential 
people in Rome in addition to the artists he 
employed, including Luigi Albrizzi and Camillo 
Massimi. See Bell, “Cassiano dal Pozzo's Copy.’ 
Zaccolini's teaching of Poussin and 
Domenichino is recorded by mid-seventeenth- 
century writers Giovanni Baglione (1642) and 
Giovanni Pietro Bellori (1672). See Solinas, 

“Gli artisti” section of chapter 2, “Il Museo 
Cartaceo,” L’Uccelliera, 19-39. In the early 1620s, 
Domenichino (Domenico Zampieri), preferred 
student of Annibale Carracci, friend of and 
protected by Dal Pozzo, ran an accademia del 
disegno where artists drew from the antique 

and from the model. Numerous artists working 
for Dal Pozzo's Museo Cartaceo were trained 

by Domenichino in conjunction with the 
Accademia di San Luca. From his new, privileged 
position in Cardinal Barberini’s household, Dal 
Pozzo often served as an agent promoting artists 
from Domenichino”s academy, like Pietro da 
Cortona and Poussin, for prestigious public and 
private commissions, as well as finding illustra- 
tors and advice for his own projects. Solinas 
documents that Barberini commissioned two 
paintings from Poussin at Dal Pozzo’s instigation. 
As has been established by Bell, “Cassiano dal 
Pozzo's Copy,’ who traced the provenance of 

the manuscripts, the surviving volumes are not 
the originals from the Barberini Library, but 
copies made in Dal Pozzo’s shop. Distinguishing 
the scribal hands of Dal Pozzo and his copyists 
is complicated; see Bell, “The Final Text, Part 
One” In a series of articles that Bell cites, Solinas 
identified the same scribal hand in the diary 

of Dal Pozzo’s voyage with Cardinal Francesco 
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Barberini (Vatican Codex Barb. Lat. 5688), 

the first three volumes of Zaccolini’s treatises 
(De colori, Prospettiva del colori, and Prospettiva 
lineale), large sections of the compilation of 
Leonardiana in m4: H229 in the Ambrosiana, 
and m3: H228. 

Bell, “Cassiano dal Pozzo’s Copy.’ The elegant and 
fluid hand of the surviving Zaccolini volumes is 
strikingly similar to m3: H228 and m4: H229 (see 
preceding note). Another Dal Pozzo workshop 
manuscript of the 163os, Montpellier Ms H 

169, is a copy of Giovanni Battista della Porta’s 
hermetic writings, dated 1635, that includes 

a letter written to Dal Pozzo from relatives of 
Zaccolini in Naples: see Alessandrini, Cimeli 
lincei a Montpellier, 40-42. Additionally, the Dal 
Pozzo shop vvatermark of a bird on a three-tiered 
mound is found in the Zaccolini volumes. 

Bell, “Life of Zaccolini,” describes the project as 
unfinished because the last tvvo volumes have no 
dedicatory letters, indices, or chapter headings. 
Volume 1, titled “De Colori) and volume 2, titled 
“Perspectiva dei Colori,” do. 

The Montpellier biography written by Dal Pozzo 
before 1638 states that the treatise vvas in the San 
Silvestro library. Silos, Feliben, and Bellori say it 
was in the Barberini library; see Bell, “Cassiano 
dal Pozzo's Copy,” 108. Bell, “Zaccolini and 
Leonardo’s Manuscript A,” citing the author of 
Nota delli Musei, Librerie, Gallerie, et Ornamenti 
di Statue ... (1644), attributed to Bellori, describes 
various treatises by Zaccolini also in the library 
of San Silvestro. 

Bell, “Cassiano dal Pozzo's Copy” The following 
description of the manuscript is based on this 
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study. 

Bell, “Cassiano dal Pozzo’s Copy,’ 113; and see 
Bell, “The Final Text, Part One.” 

Bell, “Cassiano dal Pozzo’s Copy,’ 118. 

J. V. Field, “Perspective and the Paris Academy,” 
in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 255-267. 

A very similar argument involving the utility 

of Zaccolini’s illustrations is made by Cropper 
and Dempsey, “On the Experience of Light and 
Color.” 

See n. 129 above. 

In his letter of 23 January 1666, published by 
Félibien (see Claire Pace, Félibien’s Life of Poussin 
[London: A. Zwemer, 1981], 128-129 and Jouanny, 
Correspondence, 483-486), Dughet wrote that 
the “Traite des Lumieres et des Ombres” that ev- 
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eryone thought Poussin had written was actually 
notes Dughet had copied from Zaccolini’s book 
in the Barberini library (“Maestro di Prospettiva 
di Domenichino”) at Poussin’s request before 
they went to Paris in late 1640. The letter is 
discussed by Bell, “Cassiano dal Pozzo’s Copy,” 
and Cropper and Dempsey; “On the Experience 
of Light and Color,” 147-157; see Bell, “Zaccolini’s 
Theory of Color Perspective,” Art Bulletin 75 
(1993): 91-112, and “The Final Text, Part Two,’ for 
the argument that Abraham Bosses publication 
of Desarguess theories of aerial perspective was 
indebted directly to a copy of material in mz: 
H227 available in France. In 1993, Bell had iden- 
tifed another source of his knowledge, Poussin’s 
copy of passages from Zaccolini’s treatises. See 
discussion of Poussin’s copy in RN 16 in volume 2. 
See Cropper and Dempsey, “Poussin's 
Sacrament of Confirmation, in Friendship, 
109-144; and Dempsey, “Poussin’s ‘Sacrament of 
Confirmation,” in Solinas, Cassiano dal Pozzo: 
Atti, 246-260. 

Trichet du Fresne, Trattato della pittura, sig. aiiij: 
“Phebbe dal virtuossimo cavaliere del Pozzo, nel 
temp ch'egli andato in Italia alla conquesta delle 
belle cose, se per la gloria del regno non moriva 
il nostro gran Cardinale, haveregge portato Roma 
a Parigi” 

Louis x111 made Richelieu secretary of state 

in 1616, responsible for foreign affairs. In 1622, 
Richelieu was granted a cardinalate by Pope 
Gregory xv on the nomination of the French 
king, and after intrigues at the French court he 
was made chief minister in 1624. See Joseph 
Bergin, The Rise of Richelieu (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1997). On the 
French absolutist state, an excellent study is 
Peter Burke, The Fabrication of Louis XIV (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1992). 

At this moment, the monarchies of France and 
Spain came into direct conflict once again over 
contested land in Lombardy, the strategic link 
between the Austrian and Spanish branches of 
the House of Habsburg. In May 1626, when war 
costs almost ruined France, Louis Х111 and his 
cardinal made peace with Spain via the Treaty 
of Mongon, but the peace did not last. Their 
opposed interests in the region next became 
known as the War of Mantuan Succession. See 
Paul Sonnino, “The Legacies,” in Mazarin’s Quest: 
The Congress of Westphalia and the Coming of 
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the Fronde (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2008), 10-30, on which the following 
discussion draws. 

New World Encyclopedia, Cardinal Richelieu, 
consulted 4 March 2016, at http://www.new 
worldencyclopedia.org/p/index.php?title- 
Cardinal Richelieu&oldid-682745. Cardinal 
Richelieu declared war on Spain in 1635, a con- 
flict that continued the aims of the War of the 
Mantuan Succession, in which France invaded 
northern Italy to take possession of the territory 
claimed by the Spanish Habsburgs. The Franco- 
Spanish War ended in 1659 with the Treaty of 
the Pyrenees. These events are beyond the scope 
of the present study, which focuses on events 

in France beginning with the revolt against 
royal authority in 1648, followed by a period of 
anarchy. The unsuccessful rebellion of the nobles 
made the monarchy look like the party of order 
and settled government. See n. 9 for a brief over- 
view of the Fronde. In Italy, war along the border 
between Piedmont and the Spanish-held duchy 
of Milan continued in 1647-1649 and 1655-1659. 
See Caldicott, “Richelieu and the Arts"; Thuillier, 
"Richelieu et les arts"; Olson, Poussin and France, 
6-8; and Mousnier, Richelieu et la culture. 

For the formation of the Académie royale in rela- 
tion to Richelieu's centralized program of institu- 
tional reform for the arts, see the excellent essay 
by Antoine Schnapper, "The Debut of the Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture,” in The 
French Academy: Classicism and Its Antagonists, 
ed. June Hargrove (Newark: University of 
Delaware Press, 1990), 27-36; and Duro, The 
Academy. The following discussion also draws 
upon Olson, Poussin and France. 

Cropper and Dempsey, Friendship, 175. Among 
artists, it was not only Poussin who was invited 
to Paris: Pietro da Cortona, Guercino, and 
Stefano della Bella all came, and Bernini was 
offered a huge salary. 

Mazarin's rise to power can be summarized as 
follows. In 1629, Giulio Mazarin accompanied a 
papal legation to the Piedmont regions of north 
Italy as secretary, to establish peace between 
France and Spain regarding the succession to 
Mantua. Detecting reluctance in the Spanish 
general Marquez de Santa-Cruz to take his 
troops into combat, Mazarin emphasized French 
strengths to the Spanish camp, effecting the 
Treaty of Cherasco on 6 April 1631, in which the 
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Holy Roman Emperor and the duke of Savoy 
recognized Carlo Gonzaga's right to Mantua 

and part of Monferrat, and the French occupa- 
tion of Pinerollo, the strategic gateway to the Po 
River Valley, which forms the boundary between 
Lombardy and Emilia-Romagna. After this suc- 
cess, Richelieu invited Mazarin to Paris, where he 
served as papal nuncio at the French court from 
1634 to 1636, and afterwards worked directly for 
the French crown. In 1640, Mazarin's mission 

to Savoy succeeded in establishing King Louis 
XIII sister Christine, the duchess of Savoy, 

over her brothers-in-law, princes Maurice and 
Thomas, in the process winning the princes over 
to France. This latest diplomatic success led to 
Mazarin’s promotion to the rank of cardinal by 
Pope Urban viii on the recommendation of 

the king of France in December 1641. Mazarin 
returned to Rome, but only briefly, succeed- 

ing Richelieu as chief minister of France after 
Richelieu's death in December 1642. New 

World Encyclopedia, Cardinal Richelieu, con- 
sulted 4 March 2016, at http://www.newworld 
encyclopedia.org/p/index.php?title- Cardinal 
Richelieu&oldid=682745. 

On the disastrous effects of the mishandled 
Galileo affair, see David Wootton, Galileo: 
Watcher of the Skies (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2010); Ernan McMullen, ed., The Church 
and Galileo (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 2005). 

See Rietbergen, Power and Religion, for an 
excellent study of Barberini strategies. The 

1642 Imprimerie royale edition of Urban vrıTs 
Poemata was itself in competition with that 

of the Plantin-Moretus press in Amsterdam, 
publishers of the king of Spain, which issued an 
edition in 1634 with an impressive frontispiece 
designed by Rubens. 

Olson, Poussin and France, especially “French 
Humanism and Patriotic Visual Culture,” 1-24. 
Olson, Poussin and France, 15-16. 

Olson, Poussin and France, 16, with further refer- 
ences. Olson finds a precedent in the reign of 
French King Henri rv, for whom Hercules was 
useful as a symbolic equivalent to the resolution 
of the civil wars; Hercules’ struggles were central 
to Henri Iv’s prolific production of prints and 
medals. The Louvre Gallery mythology rever- 
berated with allusions to the progenitor of the 
Bourbon dynasty, and Louis x111 and his father 
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both appropriated the Gallic Hercules to their 
own ends. For example, Henri TV”s entry into 
Rouen in 1550 was commemorated in a vvoodcut 
derived from woodcuts of Mantegna’s engraved 
Triumph of Caesar, the prototype of all subse- 
quent entries. 

Olson, Poussin and France, 75, also cites a letter 
of 8 March 1644 (Jouanny, Correspondence, 254): 
“You work like the other virtuous Hercules to 
purge the world of tyrants, thieves, and hideous 
monsters, which horribly infect our poor 
France? Poussin, Olson argues, associated both 
Chantelou and Sublet with the ideal of active, 
disinterested patriotic service. 

Herculean themes vvere also popular at the 
Spanish Habsburg Court, which exported the 
monarchical symbolism to the Americas, as 

is discussed by Tom Cummins, “The Labors 

of Hercules in the Americas: From the Real to 
the Allegorical in Visual Images,’ College Art 
Association Annual Conference, Boston, z April 
2016. These circumstances imply that Spanish 
subjects/readers could have related the same 
imagery to their own analogous situation. 

Georg Lutz, “Urbano VIII,” Enciclopedia dei 

papi (Rome: Istituto della Enciclopedia italiana, 
2000), 31. 

Solinas, “Portare Roma a Parigi,” reports that 
the “flight” is minutely described in the elegant, 
anonymous Lettera di Ragguaglio del Viaggio 
fatto dal Signore Cardinal Barberini per la di lui 
fuga da Roma, which exists in many copies and 
summaries, Vatican Library, Codex Barb. Lat. 
11734, cc. 84-99. Numerous other reports and 
public and private letters remain in manuscript 
in the Vatican Library. Solinas reports, 253, that 
the letters of Francesco Barberini from France 
and the replies of gentlemen of his family 
constitute an unedited, vast corpus to study 
cultural exchanges between Rome and Paris 
around the mid-seventeenth century. The War 
of Castro, 1641, which had strained relations be- 
tween France and the Papal States once again, 
contributed to the decline of Urban vri, who 
died three years later; see Ludwig von Pastor, 
History of the Popes (London: J. Hodges, 

1891), 29: 881-894, consulted online 4 

March 2016 at https:/ /archive.org/details/ 
historyofpopesfrzgpast. 

Solinas, “Portare Roma a Parigi,” 244-246. 
Solinas, “Portare Roma a Parigi,” 255. 
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Haskell, Patrons and Painters, 54-60. 

See Olson, “The Fronde, Poussin, and His French 
Clients,” in Poussin and France, 71-100. 

Olson, Poussin and France, 93, See Bell, “The 
Final Text, Part Two,” for a detailed account of 
Errard”s documented whereabouts in relation to 
work on the treatise on painting; and discussion 
below on the dating of his work on the publica- 
tion, most likely to have taken place between 
1645 and 1651. 

The summary here follows Sparti, “Cassiano,” 
who presents a careful account of the unfolding 
events. 

Roland Fréart de Chambray, Dedication to Jean 
Fréart and Paul Fréart, Parallele de l'architecture 
antique et de la moderne (Paris: Edme Martin, 
1650), sig. à ili recto and verso. Olson, Poussin 
and France, 97, compares him to Montaigne, 
citing Marc Fumaroli, “The Republic of Letters,” 
Diogenes 141 (1988): 149, noting that after 
Montaigne, retreat was a topos of private life 
that circulated in the public sphere. Some of the 
Mazarinades (pamphlet literature denouncing 
Mazarin) referred to the cardinal’ importation 
of Antonio Barberini’s Roman opera company as 
debauchery in time of war (Olson, 124-128, with 
references). Understood in this context, Poussin’s 
restrained style with its restricted ornament 
participated in the antiluxury discourse of the 
Fronde (Olson, 182). 

Christian Michel, L'Académie royale de peinture 
et de sculpture (1648-1793): La naissance de l'École 
française (Geneva: Librarie Droz, 2012), is a new 
institutional history of the academy based on 

a rereading of the primary sources. The most 
important sources are the public registers 
published by Anatole de Montaiglon in 1875 

and 1892, Proces-verbeaux de l'Académie royale. 
In 1648, Le Brun decided that the academy would 
have two registers, one serving as a daily journal 
and the other to transcribe important delibera- 
tions. In July 1650 the position of secretary was 
created; it was held from 1650 to 1681 by Henri 
Testelin, whose journals have disappeared but 
were the basis for the three earliest records of 
the Academy's history: (1) the records kept by 
the second secretary, Nicolas Guerin, which were 
recovered and published in 1856; (2) the long text 
by Jean-Aymard Piganiol de la Force, dedicated 
to the academy in 1742, which was considered by 
Montaiglon to be a summary of Testelin's history 
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and not utilized since the eighteenth century; 
and (3) the memoirs edited by Henri van Hulst, 
all offering versions of the academy”s history 
between 1648 and 1663. The memoirs edited by 
van Hulst were reedited in 1745, and attributed to 
Henri Testelin by his nineteenth-century editor 
Anatole de Montaiglon (cited here as Testelin, 
Mémoires). All the juridical and administrative 
texts were published by Ludovic Vitet in 1861 
and reedited by Reed Benhamou, Regulating the 
Académie: Art, Rules, and Power in ancien régime 
France (Oxford: Voltaire Foundation, 2009). 

The statement attributed to Charles Le Brun: 
“Voici le livre dont il faut se servir pour ce qui 
concerne les choses qui nous devons traiter’ is 
taken from Abraham Bosse, A. Bosse au lecteur, 
sur les causes qu'il croit avoir euës, de discontinuer 
le cours de ses leçcons geometrales et perspec- 
tives, dedans l’Academie Royalle de la Peinture et 
de la Sculpture, et mesme de s'en retirer, s.l. 1666, 
sig. aii verso: “[Le Brun] auant fair apporter en 
TAcademie un Livre de la Peinture, dit de L. de 
Vinci, pour selon toute l'apparence İy introuire 
au lieu des miens qui y estoient....” Cited 

from Thomas Frangenberg, “Abraham Bosse 

in Context: French Responses to Leonardo’s 
Treatise on Painting in the Seventeenth Century,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 
75 (2012): 237, n. 69. On Bosse's role in the 
reception of Leonardos treatise, discussed 
further below, there is an extensive literature, 
see Martin Kemp, “A Chaos of Intelligence”: 
Leonardos Traité and the Perspective Wars in 
the Academie Royale,” in Farago, Re-Reading 
Leonardo, 237-254; Francesca Fiorani, “Abraham 
Bosse e le prime critiche al Trattato della pittura 
di Leonardo,” Achademia Leonardi Vinci 5 (1992): 
78-95; Frangenberg, “Abraham Bosse in Context,” 
223-260; Thomas Frangenberg, “Leonardo's 
‘Excellent Maxims’ in the Development of 
Seventeenth-Century French Art Theory, in 
Estetica Barocca, ed. Sebastian Schütze (Rome: 
Campisano, 2005), 141-156; and Anna Sconza, 
“Après Léonard: Lumière et vision dans la lit- 
térature artistique au milieu du xvıı" siècle,” 

in Lumière et vision dans les sciences et dans les 
arts. De [Antiquité au XVII” siècle, ed. Michel 
Hochmann and Danielle Jacquart (Geneva: Droz, 
2010), 201-230. Sconza, 212, n. 44, notes that Le 
Brun (as cited by Bosse) used the same words 

as Chambray in his dedication of the Traitté to 
Poussin. Leonardo’s treatment of color, these re- 
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cent studies show, was widely read and used. On 
the later history of the debates, see B. Teyssèdre, 
Roger de Piles et le débat sur le coloris au siècle de 
Louis XIV (Paris, 1957); Jacqueline Lichtenstein, 
The Eloquence of Color: Rhetoric and Painting in 
the French Classical Age, trans. Emily MeVarish 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993); 
and Thomas Puttfarken, Roger de Piles’ Theory of 
Art (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1985). 
Louis Gillet, Manuels d'histoire de l'art: La pein- 
ture 17° et 18° siècles (Paris: Laurens, 1913), 300; 
translation cited from Schnapper, "The Debut of 
the Royal Academy,” 28. 

These were sculptor Jacques Sarazin and painter 
Joost van Egmont, both of whom had just re- 
turned from Italy, and painter (and printmaker) 
Michel Corneille. Thomas Crow, “A Public 

Space in the Making,” in Painters and Public Life 
in Eighteenth-Century Paris (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1985), 23-30, provides an excel- 
lent synopsis of these events. 

Michel, L'Académie royale, 15-22, who stresses 
that it was not a petition to found an academy. 
The conclusion reached by Benhamou, 
Regulating the Académie, s, citing two funda- 
mental primary sources of knowledge of its early 
history: Henri Testelin, Mémoires pour servir à 
l'histoire de l'Académie royale de peinture et de 
sculpture depuis 1648 jusqu'en 1664, ed. Anatole de 
Montaiglon, 2 vols. (Paris: P. Jannet, 1853), 1:1-36; 
and Ludovic Vitet, Académie royale de peinture 
et de sculpture: Étude historique, 2nd ed. (Paris: 
Michel Lévy frères, 1864), 1-65. 

According to van Hulst, Paris, Bibliothèque des 
ecoles des beaux-arts, MS 12, who worked from 
century-old notes in the academy archive, this 
academy had been organized in the last years 

of Louis xIITS reign under Sublet's supervision 
and placed under the direction of Chambray, 
but after the death of these protectors (Sublet 
and Richelieu), the academy “remained much 
neglected for several years and vvas therefore 

[in 1648] no more than a restoration”; English 
translation cited from Duro, The Academy, 107; 
document cited in Thuillier, “Academie et classi- 
cisme,” 183, who adds that Martin de Charmois’s 
petition of zo January 1648 begins with an 
enigmatic phrase referring to the “persecution of 
painters and sculptors for many years.” Germain 
Brice, Description nouvelle ... dans la ville de Paris 
(1685), also credits Sublet with founding the 
academy. 
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Duro, The Academy, 28. The first document for 
the existence of the Académie royale is dated 

20 January 1648 (see preceding note), when 
Martin de Charmois brought a petition to the 
royal council to forbid the guild (the Maitrise) 
from interfering in the activities of the Académie. 
The document drawn up by Charmois, of which 198 
we have only an unsigned copy, would have been 
signed at the first meeting of the artists, whose 
identities vary in the primary sources; Michel, 
L'Académie royale, 28. The registration of the 
statutes at Parlement on 7 June 1652 enables us 
to know who signed the document drawn up 

by Charmois. Nine painters are associated with 
the founding of the academy: Charles Le Brun, 
Charles Errard, Sébastien Bourdon, Laurent 

de La Hyre, Michel Corneille, François Perrier, 
Henri de Beaubrun, Eustache Le Sueur, and 
Juste d'Egmont; as were three sculptors: Jacques 
Sarrazin, Gérard Van Obstad, and Simon Guillain. 
They were known collectively as “les anciens.” 
Benhamou, Regulating the Académie, 4-5, n.16. 
Olson, Poussin and France, 73-78, summarizes 
the complex situation in the following terms. 

In the period known as the Parliamentary 
Fronde (1648-1649), all the sovereign courts 
made a legal bid for fiscal and political reforms. 
Representatives of the two parts of the Parlement 
met together for a month, forming an unusual 
alliance among factions inside and outside the 
ranks of the noblesse de robe in Paris and the 
provinces. Mazarin called for financial reforms 
in the face of growing opposition and ensuing 
civil war in the summer of 1648. In this organized 
opposition to the regency, Mazarin became 

a principal object of derision and blame. See 
further Ranum, The Fronde. 

Olson, Poussin and France, 197, provides a useful 
summary of the academy’s conflicted situation 
in 1648: to all appearances, the regency of 1648 
was fostering an institution that promulgated a 
discourse that was soon associated with a fron- 
deur position. The body of artists continued to 
seek and obtain support from members of those 
courts that posed a threat to existence of the 
regency and the first minister Mazarin. 

See discussion in Farago, “Workshop Practices, 
Part Three.” 

See Duro, The Academy, 33. The conception 

of the “liberal” artist grounded in Scholastic 
philosophy was not limited to members of the 
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French academy, as Elizabeth Cropper demon- 
strates in her study, The Ideal of Painting: Pietro 
Testa's Diisseldorf Notebook (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1984). See further Farago, 
“Workshop Procedures, Part Three,” on Zuccaro’s 
Scholastic views. 

Schnapper, “The Debut of the Royal Academy,” 
29-32. 

Michel, L'Académie royale, 26. 

See Schnapper, “The Debut of the Royal 
Academy, and Duro, The Academy, 55-60. By the 
end of 1649, money was owed to the model and 
to the owner of the room in the Hôtel Clisson 
where the academy met. No one paid his share 
except the painter Henri Testelin and Martin de 
Charmois, who enabled it to survive spiraling 
problems: lack of money forced some members 
to drop out, which in turn forced those remain- 
ing to contribute more. 

See n.128 for recent scholarship on Vouet's rela- 
tionship to the younger generation, including his 
student Charles Le Brun, and the following note. 
A tour-de-force engraving of 1641 depicts Vouet 
wearing academic robes and holding a copy of 
Romano Alberti’s Trattato della nobilità della 
pittura, after Anthony van Dyck, engraved by 
Robert van Vorst. Portrait of Simon Vouet, engrav- 
ing, ca. 1634-1641. Inscribed on the plate below 
the image: “SIMON VOUET./PARISIENSIS 
PRIMUS GALLIARUM REGIS PICTOR. 
HISTORIARUM UN MAIORI FORMA” Was 
Vouet encouraged by Richelieu to form an art 
academy after he returned to France in 1626, 
modeled after the one in Rome where he had 
just served as principe in 1624-1625? Cropper 
and Dempsey, Friendship, 145-148, have drawn a 
comparison between Vouets engraved portrait 
and Poussin’s later self-portraits of 1649, painted 
for his friend Pointel and engraved by Jean 
Pesne. (The same portrait appeared in Bellori’s 
Le Vite de’ pittori, scultori, ed architetti moderni ... 
Parte prima [Rome, 1672], engraved by Albertus 
Clowet.) Dempsey and Cropper’s argument 
attempts to make sense out of the tangled 
agencies associated with both the academy and 
the publication of the Trattato. The engravings 
and paintings are reproduced and discussed in 
Friendship, 145-156. 

Olson, Poussin and France, and Sparti, 
“Cassiano,” both give an account of the Fronde 
and events leading up to it, but they do not 
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treat the history of the Maîtrise. Mazarin 

left Paris 6-7 February 1651, ousted from the 
government and banished from France. It was 
while he was in exile that the Maîtrise prevailed 
upon Parlement to reduce the power of the 
brevetaires. Poussin and his clientele, especially 
those in the Sublet circle, celebrated Mazarin’s 
exit and sought his perpetual banishment. 
Olson, Poussin and France, 260, n. 55, reports 
Poussin’s response to Chantelou in a letter of 
24 April 1651 when he heard the news: 

“I pray to God that it will last forever” Jouanny, 
Correspondence, 422, notes that this is an “allu- 
sion à exil de Mazarin.” 

The most complete account of the process is 
provided by Testelin’s Mémoires, a partisan docu- 
ment but one accepted by Vitet and Guiffrey 
(Benhamou, Regulating the Académie, 7, with 
further references). The pros and cons of the 
merger are best discussed by Benhamou. 

Pantin, Les Fréart, 97-103. 

Du Fresne, Dedication to Pierre Bourdelot, 
Trattato, sig. [v]; see discussion by Bell, “The 
Final Text, Part One” On the paratexts, see the 
follovving discussion. 

The first publications of the Imprimerie royale 
were canonical Catholic texts. Thuillier, 
“Richelieu et les arts," describes them as consti- 
tuting an ideal library, beginning with various 
editions of the Bible; standard religious books, 
such as the Imitatione Christi (1640) and the 
spiritual exercises of Loyola (1644); Richelieu's 
own devotional writings; and the ambitious proj- 
ect of 37 volumes of Church councils; and then 

a library of ancient and Italian classic authors. 
Leonardo's treatise on painting would have inau- 
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gurated a new series. 
Du Fresne, Dedication to Charles Errard, 
ə ə 
Dedication to Nicolas Poussin, Traitté, sig. à iij. 
Du Fresne took Bartoli's Italian translations of 
Alberti’s De pictura and De Statua, along with 
their dedicatory letters and illustrations, from 
Bartoli's edition of Alberti’s Opuscoli morali, 
printed in Venice by Francesco de’ Franceschi in 
1568. For their publication histories see Judith 
Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli (1503-1572): The Career of 
a Florentine Polymath (Geneva: Librairie Droz, 
1983), 194, 197-200, 206—208, 315. My thanks to 
Thomas Willette for these references. 
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Vasari's Life was, of course, available to Du Fresne 
directly, but it is also part of another manuscript 
produced in Dal Pozzo’s shop that was used by 
the French editors, bı: Brooker ı, see Bell, “The 
Final Text, Part One,” vvith further references. 
See the Reader's Notes and Bell, “The Final Text, 
Part One.” It is not the case, as is frequently 
claimed in the literature, that Chambray”s trans- 
lation was only a loose paraphrase of the text. 
Félibien, it should be recalled, planned to publish 
an edition of Leonardos treatise until he heard in 
1649 that Chambray”s project was well advanced. 
See Bell, “The Final Text, Part One,” for discussion 
of Bosse's likely role in dissuading Félibien on the 
grounds that the text had “horrendous errors.’ 
This is the earliest recorded statement to shovv 
how daunting the task of establishing Leonardo’s 
text had become, and that the imperfect state of 
the text was known beyond the confines of Dal 
Pozzo's shop. On Félibien's alternative project, see 
Maguire Robison, “Leonardo’s Theory of Aerial 
Perspective.” On the utilization of Leonardo's 
ideas by writers associated with the French 
Académie royale, see also the Reader's Notes 

and articles by Thomas Frangenberg, Francesca 
Fiorani, and Anna Sconza cited sub numero, 

in the accompanying bibliography. On the recep- 
tion of Leonardo’s ideas by seventeenth-century 
French readers, see also Hochmann, Du Fresnoy 
(2005), and others cited in RN Chapter 16 and the 
Overview to RN Chapters 99-165, in volume 2 of 
this study. 

See Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two,” for a thor- 
ough review of the evidence for Errard’s partici- 
pation in the project. 

The engravings are discussed in detail by Bell, 
“The Final Text, Part Two.” The following discus- 
sion summarizes her main findings. 

See Roger Gaskell, “Printing House and 
Engraving Shop: A Mysterious Collaboration,’ 
The Book Collector 53 (2004): 213-251, and A New 
Introduction to Bibliography (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1972); and Ad Stijnman, 
Engraving and Etching 1400-2000: A History of 
the Development of Manual Intaglio Printmaking 
Processes (London: Archtype Publicaions, 2012). 
My thanks to Caroline Duroselle-Melish for 
sharing her knowledge of book production and 
examining the Folger and National Gallery of Art 
copies of ITAL 1651 with me. 
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See n. 11 above. 

Henri-Jean Martin, The French Book: Religion, 
Absolutism, and Readership, 1585-1715, trans. 
Paul Saenger and Nadine Saenger (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1996), 7, notes 
that the small streets of the Montagne Saint- 
Geneviève (where Jacques Langlois’s shop was 
located) contained minuscule shops where less- 
well-known booksellers, binders, and printers 
were crammed together. Langlois would have 
arranged printing of the engraved frontispiece 
with a neighbor who operated a rolling press. 
Around 1640, about two hundred presses func- 
tioned in some seventy workshops. See Martin, 
Print, Power, and People, 246-247, 383-390, and 
481-482. 

Pantin, Les Fréart, 97-99. 

See Maxime Préaud, Pierre Casselle, Marianne 
Grivel, and Corinne Le Bitouze, Dictionnaire 
des éditeurs d'estampes à Paris sous l'Ancien 
Régime (Nantes: Promodis, 1987), 191-192, for a 
brief history of the Langlois family beginning 
with François Langlois (1588-1647), known 

as “Ciartes.” See also [Marcel] Langlois, “Les 
Langlois discussed above, n. n. David C. A. 
Agnew, Protestant Exiles from France in the 
Reign of Louis XIV; or the Huguenot Refugees and 
their Descendants in Great Britain and Ireland 
(London: Reeves and Turner, 1871) includes nu- 
merous exiles with the Langlois surname. 

Jean du Breuil, La Perspective pratique, neces- 
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saire a tous peintres, graveurs, sculpteurs, 
architectes, orfevres, brodeurs, tapissiers, 2nd 
ed. (Paris: François LAnglois, 1651). Du Breuil 
was a Jesuit, as the title page states. The ad- 
dress of the print shop is given on the title 
page as “rue S. Jacques a Colomnes d'Hercule, 
proche de Lion d'Argent,” On the importance 
of the rue S. Jacques to the printed edition, see 
Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged Copies.” My 
thanks to Janis Bell for calling this publication 
to my attention; she notes that, in combina- 
tion, the text and intaglio images are poorly 
registered, as is the case in the two Leonardo 
publications licensed to Chambray. See further 
discussion in Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two” A 
second technical treatise published for artists 
by François Langlois is Jacques Aleaume (d. ca. 
1627), La Perspective Speculative, et Pratique Ou 
sont Demonstrez les Fondemens de cet Art, & 

de tout ce qui en a esté enseigné jusqu'à present. 
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Ensemble la maniere universelle de la pratiquer, 
non seulement sans Plan Geometral, & sans Tiers 
poinct, dedans ni dehors le champ du Tableau. 
Mais encores par le moyen de la Ligne, commu- 
nément appellée Horisontale. De l'invention du 
feu Sieur Aleaume, Ingenieur du Roy. Mis au Jour 
Par Estienne Migon, Professeur és Mathematiques 
(Paris: Chez Melchior Tavernier ... et Chez 
Francois Langlois, dict Chartres ..., 1643). 

For other examples, see Traitté, pp. 65, 67, 77; 
Trattato, pp. 56, 65, 93. There are many material 
indications at the micro-level to support these 
findings, such as creases in the paper originat- 
ing during the printing of the intaglio plates, 
embossing (or not) visible on the verso of the 
printed pages. My thanks to Kim Schenck, Head 
of Paper Conservation at the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, DC, for examining the evidence 
with me. 

Gaskell, “A Mysterious Collaboration’ 251, Plate 
13, includes a page of the Trattato (sig. C iii recto, 
p. 21, Chapters 83 and 84, where the engraving 
overlaps text) as an example of misregistration, 
but he does not discuss it and apparently did not 
notice that the order of printing is the reverse of 
usual practices he reports. 

See the Reader's Notes sub numero for a detailed 
description. 

The engraver went to extensive lengths to 
reinforce the outlines, sometimes adding white, 
sometimes reinforcing the black contour, as in 
the engraving for Chapters 182 and 183 (sig. GI 
and G ij, pp. 50-51); Chapter 200 (sig. G iiij verso, 
p. 56); Chapter 202 (sig. H, p. 58); and Chapter 231 
(sig. 1, p. 65). 

The chronology of the publications has long 
remained controversial. The evidence cited 
includes (1) the appearance of the note of 
concession only in the French edition, sug- 
gesting that it was the last of the group of 

four books licensed on 30 April 1650; (2) the 
disputed meaning of the word “novamente” on 
the title page of ITAL 1651; (3) the appearance 
of new decorative illustrations in ITAL 1651, 
suggesting they were not available in time for 
FREN 1651; (4) the appearance of substantial 
paratexts, which took considerable time to 
prepare; (5) the lack of reference by Chambray 
to Du Fresne's work, supporting the idea that 
FREN 1651 is earlier; (6) Du Fresne's reference to 
the French edition in the past tense (“il signor 
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di Ciambre ... n’hà fatto una version in lingua 
Francese”) (“Vita di Lionardo da Vinci?” sig. i ii) 
verso) and (7) the nevv image of the Mona Lisa 
in FREN 1651, which might have derived from 
the sketchier image in ITAL 1651 (headpiece 

to the Vita of Leonardo). See Juliana Barone, 
“The “Official” Vita of Leonardo: Raphael Trichet 
du Fresne’s Biography in the Trattato della 
pittura," in The Lives of Leonardo, ed. Thomas 
Frangenberg and Rodney Palmer (London: The 
Warburg Institute, 2013), 65-66, n. 24; Barone, 
“Seventeenth-Century Transformations”; and 
Sparti, “Cassiano,” 162—173. 

The watermarks do not help to resolve the issue 
of precedence; both of them occur in both edi- 
tions, interleafed. The editors would doubtless 
have determined the size of the print run and 
the amount of paper required in advance. If they 
ran out of paper with the Richelieu watermark, 
and the evidence suggests that they did, it might 
be because Du Fresne's paratexts were not origi- 
nally planned or the decision to publish a French 
translation came after Richelieu's death at the 
end of 1642; but to date no archival evidence has 
been found. 

See discussion in Pantin, Les Fréart, 36-40, who 
writes that the mission of the Imprimerie royale 
was to produce luxury editions in folio, and 

it was intended to restore Paris to the center 

of European book publishing, emulating the 
prestigious Plantin-Moretus Press in Amsterdam, 
publishers of the king of Spain. 

See further discussion in the Reader's Notes sub 
numero. 

See Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two,” for further 
discussion of Poussin's figures, summarized here. 
Chambray, Traitté, dedication to Poussin (sig. a 
iij): “neantmoins si on l'examine par les parties 
qui contribuent davantage à son excellence, & 
sans lesquells il fust asseurément demeureé sans 
aucune recommendation, & presque inutile, il es 
certain qu'il les tient de vous"; and on the verso, 
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"l'auteur l'ayant laissé imparfaict, quoy qu'en sa 
partie la plus essentielle, vous nous ayez supplée 
ce qui y restoir à desirer: car outre que vous avez 
donné la dernier perfection a ce rare livre...” 
This has been beautifully demonstrated for 
Poussin's The Israelites Gathering Manna in the 
Desert, painted in 1637-1639, owned by Paul 
Chantelou, and a close match to chapters on 
figurative movement in the Trattato, by Pauline 
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Maguire Robison, “Leonardos Trattato della 
pittura, Nicolas Poussin, and the Pursuit of 
Eloquence in Seventeenth-Century France," 

in Leonardo da Vinci and the Ethics of Style, 

ed. Claire Farago (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 2008), 189-236. 

Bell, "The Final Text, Part Two." 

The following is a brief summary of Bell’s argu- 
ment in "The Final Text, Part Two." 

Du Fresne, Trattato, dedication to Errard, sig. a 
iij-iv: "Deve assai l'uno e l'altro scrittore alle 
cure e fatiche di v. S. che per fargli comparire più 
pomposi innazi a si gran prencipessa, hà voluto 
con quel numero di rari ornamenti che si vedono 
ricamargli da capo a piedi." The title prencipessa, 
which also appears in the heading of the dedica- 
tion, was an honorific used for the queen. See 
BelTs detailed discussion of the iconography and 
style of the decorative elements collaboratively 
designed by Errard and Du Fresne, in "The Final 
Text, Part Two." 

See Coquery, Errard, for a detailed account of 
Errard's projects, and see discussion in Bell, "The 
Final Text, Part Two." 

Bell, "The Final Text, Part Two," describes 
Lochon's distinctive style, with its rich chiar- 
oscuro and fluid line; Tournier, who provided the 
engravings for the Parallele, specialized in archi- 
tectural line engravings. Errard himself might 
have been involved directly, and he was most 
likely the one to oversee both the fabrication of 
the plates and their actual printing. See following 
discussion. 

Coquery, Errard, 385. 

Coquery, Errard, 135-136, writes that he worked 
with many different engravers, whom he kept 
on a tight leash, as comparisons of his surviv- 
ing preparatory drawings and the engravings 
indicate. 

My thanks to Jonathan Bober, A. W. Mellon 
Senior Curator of Prints and Drawings at the 
National Gallery, Washington, pc; Timothy 
Standring, Gates Foundation Curator of Painting 
and Sculpture at the Denver Art Museum; 

and Melanie Yazzie, Professor of Printmaking, 
University of Colorado Boulder, for consulting 
with me on the experimental technique of the 
intaglio plates. I alone remain responsible for the 
views expressed here. 

Phyllis Dearborn Massar, “Bella, Stefano della,” 
in The Dictionary of Art, ed. Jane Turner (New 
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York: Grove, 1996). In 1649, Mazarin’s patron- 
age of Italian artists met with disaster when 
aristocratic and bourgeois factions of the Fronde 
turned against him. Stefano della Bella narrowly 
escaped lynching on his hasty departure to Italy; 
Haskell, Patrons and Painters, 183. 

François Langlois was long associated with 
Melchior Tavernier, Du Breuil, and Bosse. See 
Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two.” 

Around the time that Dal Pozzo was first de- 
veloping an interest in Leonardo's writings on 
painting, Della Bella also made a complete copy 
of Leonardo’s abridged Libro di pittura, dated 
1630, with his own lively illustrations (f4: Della 
Bella), based on an early Florentine manuscript 
copy. Della Bella’s copy may well have been one 
of the manuscripts that Dal Pozzo consulted 

in Rome in the 1630s when he was establishing 
the text. Della Bella also designed and executed 
plates for a drawing manual, Principii del disegno, 
originally published in Paris by Pierre Mariette 
in the 1640s. A copy of the second state is at the 
Getty Research Institute Library (NC 660 .D45 
1640). My thanks to Janis Bell for bringing this 

to my attention. These connections, beyond 

the scope of the present study, demand further 
investigation. 

Poussin's letter is published in Jouanny, 
Correspondence, 420, n. 185, cited by Steinitz, 
Treatise on Painting, 148, with an English 
translation. Published in several different ver- 
sions by Bosse, the letter has been the subject 
of extensive scholarly discussion; for the most 
complete account, see Jean-Pierre Le Goff, 
“Abraham Bosse, lecteur de Vinci,” in Léonard 
de Vinci entre France et Italie: ‘miroir profound et 
sombre’ (Caen: Presses universitaires de Caen, 
1999), 55-80. 

As Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two,” describes in 
detail, he modernized both the figures and their 
settings, provided framing devices that respected 
the geometric diagrams as much as the figurative 
images, depicted light and shadow to make the 
statues implied in Poussin's treatment seem 
alive, emphasized the muscular clarity of the 
figures so their anatomical structure was clear to 
readers, increased the importance of landscape 
in keeping with mid-seventeenth-century tastes, 
and supplied additional images for the chapters 
on drapery that were in keeping with contempo- 
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rary interest in the dress of ancient Romans and 
early Christians. 

The unusual iconography of the vignette on 

the title page of the Traitté merits comment. 

It departs from both the theme of glorifying 
Queen Christina that occurs throughout the 
Italian edition, and the classicizing ornamental 
details referring to architecture in the Parallele. 
The sphere with two trumpet-shaped spouts on 
which a winged figure sits, holding a five-pointed 
star and a crescent, looks potentially alchemical 
but does not correspond to obvious alchemical 
symbols. If the two large cats were lions instead 
of tigers, they would immediately allude to 
alchemical processes: a “green lion” is an early 
stage of purification (usually referring to purified 
mercury), and a “red lion” refers to a late stage. If 
the seated figure were holding a crescent (refer- 
ring to mercury) and a sun (referring to sulfur), 
the symbolism would likewise be alchemical. 
However, the star should be six-pointed. The or- 
nate lilies that appear to emerge from each spout 
of the double-spouted flask are also potentially 
alchemical: lilies have numerous alchemical 
meanings; their whiteness indicates the last 
stage of purification. Is painting, as set forth in 
the Traitté, then the eloquent result of a process 
of purification? My thanks to Katherine Eggert 
for these suggestions and for the following refer- 
ence: Lyndy Abraham, A Dictionary of Alchemical 
Imagery (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998), 92-94 (green lion); 117-118 (lily); 
166-167 (red lion). See also Katherine Eggert, 
Disknowledge: Literature, Alchemy, and the End of 
Humanism in Renaissance England (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2015). 

See Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two,” for Poussin 
and Errard’s involvement with Dal Pozzo’s 
project beginning in the 1630s. Du Fresne met 
Poussin and Dal Pozzo in Rome in the 1630s 
through Bourdelot. They attended dinner 
parties together in Rome in 1644 and 1645. Du 
Fresne returned to France in 1649. See Pantin, 
Les Fréart, 37. Errard was in Rome from 1627 to 
1636 and returned in 1638. He returned to Paris 
in February 1643 and spent a great deal of the 
next two years at Dangu, where he worked with 
Chambray. For Bourdelot's letters, including his 
correspondence with Dal Pozzo, see Lumbroso, 
“Notizie, 131-388. 
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Errard was recalled to Dangu from Rome late 

in 1643 by Sublet. Sparti, “Cassiano,” 158, citing 
Bourdelots correspondence, also notes that Du 
Fresne and Poussin socialized together in France 
and in Rome. On Bourdelot, Du Fresne, and 
Poussin in Paris, see the documents published 
by Thuillier, Nicolas Poussin, 157-158. On Du 
Fresne in Rome, see Pintard, Le Libertinage, 304; 
and Thierry Bajou, “Trichet de [sic] Fresne,” 
Dictionary of Art (London, 1991), 31: 321. In May 
1649, Poussin wrote to Chantelou that he had just 
seen Du Fresne in Rome: "j'ei veu icy Monsieur 
Du Fraisne qui Test en bonne santé our vous 
retourner voirs” (Jouanny, Correspondence, 401). 
During these same years, Du Fresne was working 
for the Imprimerie royale, so it is likely that he 
was traveling back and forth between Paris and 
Rome. 

See Akerman, Queen Christina, 7-10. She met 
secretly with the Jesuit Macedo, confessor of the 
Portuguese ambassador, and sent for two more 
mathematically inclined Jesuits. In their letters, 
Christina used the code name “Dr. Theophilo." 
Akerman, Queen Christina, 6. Shortly after her ac- 
tual abdication in 1654, she emerged as the only 
known financial backer of a book on Bible criti- 
cism, Men before Adam, written by the heretic 
millenarian Isaac le Peyerre, whose publication 
vvas put on the Index and vvho vvent to prison for 
his work. 

I follow Akerman, Queen Christina, 7, on whose 
study the following account of Christina’s actions 
is based: for the primary sources, see Thurloe 
State Papers, 6 vols. (London, 1648-1667). 

Just before her abdication, she favored Spain 

in support of the Prince de Condes subversive 
claims to the French throne, intended to oust 
Mazarin. Akerman, Queen Christina, 7, 32, based 
on her study of diplomatic dispatches. Queen 
Christina’s contact with Bourdelot might well 
have predisposed her to hold these political 
views, but I am unaware of any dispute between 
Queen Christina and Mazarin, who sent her 
books as a diplomatic gift in 1646. Brummer, 
“Minerva,” notes that the copy of the Trattato 
now in the University of Uppsala Library is 
bound in morocco with the arms of Mazarin; 
see n. 28. 

Akerman, Queen Christina. After she alienated 
the Spanish ambassador, Don Antonio Pimentel 
del Prado, in 1656, she turned to a secret alli- 
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ance with France. Her career unraveled quickly 
when Mazarin promised her the Kingdom 

of Naples after France freed it from Spanish 
control; she uncovered a traitor to her secret 
alliance in her own horseman and had him 
executed for betraying the plan, an act of power 
that was viewed as murder. Akerman refers to 
the Naples project as the “Gordian knot” for 
anyone trying to understand her abdication 
plans and later unsuccessful attempts to regain 
political power. Akerman, 14, argues that her 
interest in Catholicism rested, paradoxically, 
on a political theory of universal concord and 
religious tolerance most typical of “certain 
Protestant millenarian reformists.” 

On Baldinucci’s biography of Bernini, see Irving 
Lavin, “Bernini’s Death," Art Bulletin 54, no. 2 
(1972): 159-186. 

Sten G. Lindberg, “Christina and the Scholars,” in 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, exh. cat., 44-53. 
Bourdon vvas a member of Bourdelotand Du 
Fresne’s circle and a founding member of the 
Académie royale. Brummer, “A Gift for Queen 
Christina.” 

See Brummer, “Editio Princeps, 122, citing 
Vatican Library, Codex Barb. Lat. 6463, f. 189; and 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, exh. cat. 

We do not know exactly when the text was 
printed. Du Fresne’s earliest direct reference 

to the Italian edition is 31 May 1652, when he 
vvrote to Francesco Barberini, his old patron, 
and sent him a copy: “Pen ay faict imprimer 

un a Paris que j'ai mis entre le main de M.r 
Coneo a fin qu'il l'envoye a V. E. C'est le traicté 
de la peinture de Leonard de Vinci." The letter, 
preserved in Vatican Library, Codex Barb. Lat. 
6463, f. 184, was transcribed by Carlo Vecce 

and published with an English translation by 
Brummer, "Editio Princeps," 121-122 and n. 16. 
The letter is also cited by Sparti, “Cassiano,” 162, 
n. 105, who credits Callmer, Kónigen Christina, 
with its discovery. The letter was also published 
by Solinas, “Portare Roma a Parigi," 231, who 
identified Coneo as Patrizio Coneo, nephew 

of Giorgio Coneo (George Conn), the Scottish 
Roman Catholic priest who served as secretary 
to Cardinal Francesco Barberini and accompa- 
nied him as nuncio to France in 1625; see further 
discussion of Conn in Solinas, 256-259. I am 
indebted to Sparti for assembling the docu- 
mentation of the publication dates, but the 
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present study diverges from her hypothesis that 
the Italian edition came first, as is discussed 
further below. Sparti, “Cassiano,” Appendix A, 
183-184, transcribes the letter from Bourdelot 
in Stockholm to Dal Pozzo in Rome, 21 February 
1652, describing his initial reception at and ob- 
servations of the Swedish court. The unedited 
correspondence of Francesco Barberini holds 
many possible connections, as Solinas notes in 
“Portare Roma a Parigi.” 

Rietbergen, Power and Religion, situates 
Richelieu’s publication program in the much 
broader context of establishing the universal 
Christian church by achieving some kind of 
union between the Latin and Greek churches. 
After Richelieu’s death, Chancellor Séguier took 
control of the Imprimerie royale and continued 
to facilitate rapport between Latin and Greek 
Christianity by publishing the works of great 
Byzantine authors, thus continuing Richelieu’s 
dream. Rietbergen, 398, writes that Richelieu was 
so successful in boosting French power through 
“projects of scholarly and propagandistic 
prestige” that Francesco Barberini became 
alarmed. See Martin, La Naissance du livre 
moderne, 364-367, on Séguier's activities, and for 
a convenient list of the first publications printed 
after the official inauguration of the Imprimerie 
royale in November 1640. Richelieu’s own works 
published were Principaux Points de la foy 
catholique and l'Instruction du chrétien. 

See Bell, "The Final Text, Part One," for discussion 
of how chapter numbers were adjusted in France 
to create 365. It is also possible to understand the 
number of chapters as a reference to scientific 
authority, although Queen Christina's scientific 
interests developed later. The Trattato della 
pittura of 1651 arguably contains numerous allu- 
sions to Catholicism easily deciphered by anyone 
so inclined. Its decorative motifs are closely 
aligned with archeological projects sponsored by 
Francesco Barberini in Rome, where searching 
for material evidence of the primitive church 
was inextricably connected with interests in 
classical architecture. For discussion of Errard's 
specific visual sources, see Annalise Avon, "Su al- 
cuni esempi di scultura e architettura antiche nel 
Paralléle (1650) di Roland Fréart de Chambray e 
Charles Errard”” Annali di architettura 13 (2001): 
111-119, discussed by Bell, “The Final Text, Part 
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Situating the Trattato in the broader historical 
context of diplomatic gifts is beyond the scope 
of the present study, but it would be a rewarding 
investigation to pursue. There is a considerable 
theoretical and historical literature on gift-giving 
and diplomacy. For a recent study that deals with 
the Mediterranean world, see Cecily J. Hilsdale, 
Byzantine Art and Diplomacy in an Age of Decline 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014); 
and “Gift,” in Medieval Art History Today— 
Critical Terms, ed. Nina Rowe, special issue of 
Studies in Iconography 33 (2012): 171-182. I thank 
the author for discussing the topic and sharing 
her bibliography with me. 

The relationship between France and Sweden 
following the king's death is actually far more 
complex than this brief sketch can suggest. See 
Sonnino, “The Legacies”, David Parrott, “The 
Causes of the Franco-Spanish War of 1535-39,” 
in The Origins of War in Early Modern Europe, 

ed. Jeremy Black (Edinburgh: John Donald 
Publishers, 1987), 72-11. In 1629, when Richelieu 
asked Gustavus Adolphus to intervene with 
disgruntled princes in the Holy Roman Empire, 
the Swedish king at first acted as his ally and 
then betrayed him by occupying Catholic 
dioceses in the Rhone Valley. In 1632, Richelieu 
faced two problems: revolt from within France 
and the extraordinary success of the king of 
Sweden. Fortunately, from Richelieu's point of 
view, Gustavus Adolphus was killed in battle in 
1632, or he might have become the next Holy 
Roman Emperor. Richelieu feared that the 
German Habsburgs would support the Spanish 
Habsburgs. The Dutch, fearing the same, sought 
French support. France formally declared war on 
Spain in 1635. Throughout these military cam- 
paigns, Richelieu exploited printed propaganda 
to the fullest, sponsoring both a history and 

his Memoires, discussed by Sonnino. Naturally, 
Richelieu claimed that the Habsburgs had 
started it all. 

See Olson, Poussin and France, especially 77-80. 
Maxime Préaud, "Printmaking under Louis XIV” 
in Fuhring et al., A Kingdom of Images, 9-15, 
writes that there was clearly an agreement be- 
tween the Imprimerie and the Cabinet du Roi: the 
most beautiful books illustrated with the most 
beautiful prints executed by the finest print- 
makers emerged from the Imprimerie's printing 
presses. See further bibliography cited by Préaud, 
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and especially Marianne Grivel, “Le Cabinet du 
Roi,” Revue de la Bibliothèque nationale 18 (1985): 
36-57. Louis XIV s construction of symbolic 
authority through media has been the subject of 
extensive study, see Burke, “Introducing Louis 
XIV” in The Fabrication of Louis XIV, 1-14. 

Olson, Poussin and France, 85-86, when discuss- 
ing confrontations between local authorities 
and troops under Mazarin's command, which 
included Jean and Roland Fréart as commissaires 
in charge of fortifications and munitions, makes 
the compelling point that the Fréarts were dedi- 
cated to local loyalties within a monarchical sys- 
tem. They “believed in the principle of kingship” 
but were in conflict with the specific regime of 
Mazarin. In this respect, their views aligned with 
those of the Parlement of Paris. As devotees of 
Sublet, they resisted the regency actively, and 
Poussin, Olson writes, would have understood 
the effective resistance by the people of Le Mans 
as traditional political behavior. For example, 
considering Poussin’s self-portrait destined for 
Chantelou, which is dated, “Rome, Year of the 
Jubilee 1650,’ it is possible to read the inscrip- 
tion in context as an allusion to the departure of 
Mazarin, a celebration of his fall from power. 

A. De Montaiglon, ed., Procès-verbeaux de 
l'Académie royale de peinture et de sculpture, 
1648-1793, publiés pour la Societé de l'art français 
d'aprés les registres originaux conservés à l'École 
des beaux-arts, 10 vols. (Paris: Chravary Paris 
DuMoulin, 1878-1892), 1: 73-74, 7 June 1653; 1: 76, 
30 August 1653. 

Bosse was born in Tours to a Calvinist family, the 
son of a tailor rather than a printer or print- 
maker, and in 1620 he received his certificate of 
apprenticeship to the engraver and publisher 
Melchior Tavernier, another Calvinist who was 
one of his publishers until his death in 1665; see 
Goldstein, Print Culture, 5. For documentation 
of Bosse's earliest lessons in perspective at the 
academy, see Montaiglon, Procés-verbeaux, 1: 16; 
in recognition of his service, he was made an 
honorary academician, 1: 58. 

Kemp, “Chaos,” 242, cites the documents. 

See Goldstein, Print Culture, 146-147; Kemp, The 
Science of Art, 25-26, 119-125. 

Bosse's career has been repositioned recently by 
Goldstein in Print Culture, the revision of his dis- 
sertation, "Abraham Bosse: Painting and Theory 
in the French Academy of Painting, 1648-1683,” 
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PhD diss., Columbia University, 1966 (Ann Arbor: 
University Microfilms, 1969). 

Le Brun's positive reception and recommen- 
dation of the Treatise as a teaching text was 
reported by Bosse in this context; see n. 192. 
Giovanna Perini Folesani, “Leonardo and His 
Eighteenth-Century Italian Biographies, in 
Frangenberg and Palmer, ed., Lives of Leonardo, 
83-114, provides a detailed history of the fate of 
Vasari's fabricated story, an embellishment of 
the artist’s life which continued to be repro- 
duced in biographies and paintings well into the 
nineteenth century. On Du Fresne’s biography, 
studied by yuliana Barone and Catherine M. 
Soussloff, see the discussion in Bell, “The Final 
Text, Part Tvvo.” 

Even though he initially worked for the 

merger, Errard deplored the result. Duro, 

The Academy, 55. 

Preaud, “Printmaking under Louis XIV” 9-14, 
summarizes the professional history of print- 
making in France, vvhich developed after the end 
of the sixteenth century when Flemish engrav- 
ers immigrated. Printmakers escaped the guild 
and other institutional controls for this reason. 
On 15 January 1640, they drafted and notarized 
statutes for a maîtrise of intaglio engravers and 
printers, although this came to nothing and they 
resisted efforts to confine the professions within 
a maîtrise. Under Louis xıv the print medium 
was “privileged” and declared a liberal art; see 
Grivel, Le commerce de lestampe à Paris. 

On 12 February 1651, the architect François 
Mansart tried unsuccessfully to confine the 
printmakers within a community with a fixed 
number of members and dues. Errard objected 
strongly to the appointment of Mansart as a 
censor of prints during the Fronde, and obtained 
a direct intercession from a powerful member 
of the royal council by arguing, in parlemen- 
tarian terms, that Mansart had been awarded 
tyrannical power that put a stranglehold on the 
arts. Mansart was directly responsible for the 
approval of prints and the obligatory privilège du 
Roi. See discussion in Olson, Poussin and France, 
195, 287, n. 35, regarding pamphlets against 
Mansart published in May 1651. 

Bosse is credited with over 1500 prints, contrib- 
uting the illustrations to at least 120 books, and 
publishing 17 books and pamphlets under his 
own authorship; a catalog of 1674 advertising his 
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publications also promises “three or four” 
others —on drawing; on enameling gold, 
copper, and glass; on the proportions of the 
human body; on the cutting of stone; and on 
architecture —that were not realized by his 
death in 1676 (Goldstein, Print Culture, 6, 127). 
Goldstein, Print Culture, 19. 

Goldstein, Print Culture, 26, citing Walter S. 
Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon: Karel 
van Mander’s Schilder-boeck (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1991), 102-108, for the precedent 
argument made by van Mander in 1604 that 

the great engraver Hendrick Goltzius was the 
Michelangelo of the North. 

Montaiglon, Procès-verbeaux, 1: 23; cited by Kemp, 
“Chaos,” 240, who notes that in May 1648 the 
Académie received two copies via La Hire, but 
Kemp conflates the Sentimens text (1649), which 
La Hire actually received a year later in May 

1649 (1649), with Bosse, Manière universelle de 
M. Desargues pour pratiquer la perspective (Paris: 
Del'Imprimerie de Pierre Des-Hayes, 1647). The 
same publication by Bosse has been cited as the 
founding text for connoisseurship practices, a 
subject beyond the scope of the present study, 
but see Carol Gibson-Wood, Studies in the Theory 
of Connoisseurship from Vasari to Morelli (Nevv 
York: Garland Publishing, 1988), 71-94. 

Bosse provided similar frontispieces for his 
Manière universelle de M. Desargues (1647), in the 
same classical mode as Poussins, or as paintings 
by Laurent de La Hyre, his chief supporter at 
the academy, who, in Testelin’s words, “adroitly 
insinuated” Bosse into a position of influence 
(citing Kemp, “Chaos, 241, n. 14). 

See Goldstein, Print Culture, 138-141. 

Cited in Goldstein, Print Culture, 28. 

The most famous statement by Leonardo on this 
matter is LdP 1, the first chapter of the Libro di 
pittura, eliminated from the abridged version of 
the text. See Farago, Paragone, 10-114; Augusto 
Marinoni, "L'Essere del Nulla,” Rinascimento, ser. 
2, 11 (1960): 147-168; Fabio Frosini, “Pittura come 
filosofia: note su ‘spirito’ e ‘spirituale’ in Leonardo,” 
Achademia Leonardi Vinci 10 (1997): 35-59. 
Coquery, Errard, 77. 

In addition to the sources already cited, see 
Elizabeth Cropper, “Vincenzo Giustiniani's 
‘Galleria’: The Pygmalian Effect” in Cassiano dal 
Pozzo’s Paper Museum, 2, ed. Jennifer Montagu 
(Milan: Olivetti, 1992), 106-126, for an excellent 
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discussion of innovative printmaking tech- 
niques introduced by Claude Mellan and others; 
and Martin Kemp, “Coming into Line: Graphic 
Demonstrations of Skill in Renaissance and 
Baroque Engravings, in Sight and Insight: Essays 
on Art and Culture in Honour of E. H. Gombrich 
at 85, ed. John Onians (London: Phaidon, 1994), 
221-244. 

The sources of this falling out are discussed 

by Coquery, Errard, 77-78, citing Marianne Le 
Blanc. See discussion of their dispute in Bell, 
“The Final Text, Part Two.” 

Du Fresne was a protegé of Gaston, Duc 
d'Orléans, for whom he collected antiquities and 
art objects; Pantin, Les Fréart, 36; Thierrey Bajou, 
“Trichet de Fresne, Raphàael, in The Dictionary of 
Art (1966) 5: 32-322. On Gaston, Duc d'Orléans, 
as a Frondeur, see Levantal, Louis XIV, 90-91, 
entries for 30 January-15 February 1651; Hubert 
Carrier in Dictionnaire de Grand Siècle, ed. 
François Bluche (Paris: Fayard, 1990), 624-626. 
Mazarin fled during the night of 6-7 February, 
stopping in St.-Germain on his way to Germany. 
On 23 June 1655. Duro, The Academy, 55-63, 
recounts what happened immediately before 
and after. In 1654, in “an audacious betrayal of 

a signed agreement,’ the Le Brun faction, sup- 
ported by Antoine de Ratabon, the surintendent 
des batiments by this time, reinstated the original 
statutes of 1648 forbidding interference in its 
affairs. Then, shortly after Parlement registered 
these statutes in June, on 2 July 1655, the acad- 
emy staged a coup de theatre, its assembly rooms 
decked out in velvet tablecoths and superb 
drapes—including a casket covered in “leather 
glue” containing the nevv statutes, sacred and un- 
touchable. The Maîtrise withdrew in confusion 
and then removed all its furnishings. (Leather 
glue, made of scraps of animal hide, was very 
common and is known in Italian by various 
designations. My thanks to Angela Cerasuolo for 
this information.) 

The assigned rooms vvere controlled by Cardinal 
Barberini and used by the booksellers” guild, 
Benhamou, Regulating the Académie, 10, citing 
Testelin, Mémoires, z: 7. After a few months the 
Académie moved to another location in the 
Louvre (1657-1661), then to the Galerie du Palais- 
Royal (1661-1692), then back to the Louvre. 
Benhamou, Regulating the Académie, 12-16. 

The development of the statutes of 1664 began 
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in late 1661, when Colbert encouraged Le Brun. 
The draft proposal was read by Fournier, procu- 
reur en Parlement, who advised the Académie to 
abandon its piecemeal additions and revisions in 
favor of a complete program (“un corp complet 
de règlement”) and seek new letters patent to 
confirm its privileges and other legal rights. 
When Le Brun invited established brevetaires 

to apply for membership, a new dispute broke 
out, with Pierre Mignard and others unsuccess- 
fully trying to revive the Académie de Saint-Luc. 
Benhamou, 13, writes that it would be hard to 
say who won this prolonged battle, since within 
three weeks of Le Brun’s death in February 1690, 
the king named Mignard his new premier peintre, 
and also rector, chancellor, and director of the 
Académie. 

Pevsner, Academies of Art, 82. 

The preceding account can be found in Duro, 
The Academy, who makes the important point, 
109-110, that the discussion during these early 
years was intense and gatherings at the house of 
painter Juste d'Egmont included Charmois and 
Chantelou. 

See Barzman, The Florentine Academy. 

Walter Benjamin, “The Work of Art in the Age 
of Its Mechanical Reproducibility,” in Selected 
Writings 1935-1938, ed. Howard Eiland and 
Michael W. Jennings, trans. Edmund Jephcott 
and Henry Zohn, 4 vols. (Cambridge, MA: The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2002), 
3: 101-133. 

Grivel, Le commerce de l'estampe à Paris, 
406-407, cites the king’s decree of Saint-Jean- 
de-Luz that intaglio is considered a liberal art 
because it “depends on the imagination of its 
authors and cannot be subjected to other laws 
than those of their genius ... it has nothing in 
common with the trades and manufactures” 
because its productions belong to the category 
of things that “serve nothing other than orna- 
ment, pleasure, and curiosity.’ The decree adds 
that “to subordinate this art to a guild would be 
to subordinate its nobility to the discretion of 
individuals insufficiently acquainted with it.’ 
Translation cited from Préaud, “Printmaking 
under Louis XIV,” 9-10. 

Cultural production under Louis x1v became 
an enormous driver of the economy thanks to 
the innovations introduced by Jean-Baptiste 
Colbert (1619-1683), the main figure of France's 
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finances and cultural affairs, who acquired the 
Manufacture royale des Gobelins in 1662 to boost 
the manufacture of furniture and tapestries, 
established the Manufacture royale de glaces 

de miroirs in 1665, and so on. After Mazarin’s 
death in 1661, Colbert became the patron of 

the Académie royale, and Le Brun the director. 
See discussion below. Thomas W. Gaehtgens, 
“The Arts in the Service of the King's Glory 

in Fuhring et al., A Kingdom of Images, 1-8, 
provides a recent brief overview; the entire 
catalog is a testament to the success of Colberts 
policies. 

At least until Louis XIV revoked the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685, ending the period of religious 
tolerance in France (begun when Henri rv signed 
it on go April 1598) and forcing many Huguenots 
and other Protestants to emigrate. 

See, among recent studies, Benjamin Schmidt, 
Inventing Exoticism: Geography, Globalism, and 
Europe’s Early Modern World (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2015); 
Stephanie Leitch, Mapping Ethnography in 

Early Modern Germany: New Worlds in Print 
Culture (Basingstoke [NY]: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2010); Michael Gaudio, Engraving the Savage: 
The New World and Techniques of Civilization 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
2008); and Bronwen Wilson, The World in 

Venice: Print, the City, and Early Modern Identity 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2005). 

The Catalogo del Servizio Bibliotecario 
Nazionale (SBN) lists the sixteen copies in Italian 
libraries. My thanks to Caroline Duroselle-Melish 
for this information. 

See Mario Valentino Guffanti, “Visual Imagery 

of the Printed Editions,” in this volume, and 
“Bibliography of Printed Editions of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s Treatise on Painting,’ in Farago, Re-Reading 
Leonardo, 569-606, which includes a complete 
list of all printed editions; Romano Nanni and 
Nadia Podzemskaia, Leonardo in Russia: temi € 
figure tra XIX e XX secolo (Milan: Bruno 
Mondadori, 2012). The reception history of 
Leonardos treatise in the Americas has yet to 

be written, but see James M. Cordova and Claire 
Farago, “Casta Paintings and Self-Fashioning 
Artists in New Spain,” in At the Crossroads: The 
Arts of Spanish America and Early Global Trade, 
1492-1850, ed. Donna Pierce and Ronald Otsuka 
(Denver: Denver Art Museum, 2012), 129-154. 
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Before the Trattato: Philological Notes on the 
Libro di pittura in the Codex Urbinas 1270 


Leonardo’s Workshop Procedures and the 
Trattato della pittura 


According to Pamela Smith, “Science on the 
Move: Recent Trends in the History of Early 
Modern Science,’ Renaissance Quarterly 62 
(2009): 345-375. As early as 1951, Paul Oskar 
Kristeller, “Modern System of the Arts, Part 

I” Journal of the History of Ideas, 12 (1951): 
496-527, argued that the systematization of 
the fine arts at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century received impetus from seventeenth- 
century models of scientific truth. Only now are 
these connections starting to receive the atten- 
tion they deserve, especially from historians of 
science, such as Lorraine Daston, Paula Findlen, 
Peter Galison, Pamela Long, Katharine Park, 
Pamela Smith, and others cited in Smith, “Recent 
Trends.” Among historians of art, two recent 
studies with direct relevance to Leonardo are 
Evelyn Lincoln, Brilliant Discourse: Pictures and 
Readers in Early Modern Rome (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2014); and Alexander Marr, 
Between Raphael and Galileo: Mutio Oddi and the 
Mathematical Culture of Late Renaissance Italy 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2011). 
The work of Edward Zilsel in the 1940s was 
important to the formulation of this view, and 
in the 1970s, Paolo Rossi. See Edward Zilsel, 

The Social Origins of Modern Science, ed. 
Diederick Raven, Wolfgang Krohn, and Robert S. 
Cohen (Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 
2000); Paolo Rossi, Philosophy, Technology, and 
the Arts in the Early Modern Era, trans. Salvator 
Attanasio (Italian ed. 1962; New York: Harper 

& Row, 1970); and further discussion in Smith, 
“Recent Trends,” especially 362. 

See Neal W. Gilbert, Renaissance Concepts of 
Method (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1960); Walter J. Ong, Ramus, Method, and the 
Decay of Dialogue: From the Art of Discourse 

to the Art of Reason (Cambridge, Ma: Harvard 
University Press, 1958); Cesare Vasoli, La di- 
alettica e la retorica dell Umanismo. “Invenzione” 
e “Metodo” nella cultura del XV e XVI secolo 
(Milan: Feltrinelli, 1968); and Richard Popkin 
and Donald Kelley, eds., The Shapes of Knowledge 
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from the Renaissance to the Enlightenment 
(Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1991). 
As the status of painting and sculpture rose in 
the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, their procedures were increasingly as- 
sociated with other “arts,” such as the “artes dis- 
serendi,” the faculty of discoursing, or dialectic; 
see further discussion in Farago, Paragone, 5-7. 
Daniele Barbaro, ed. and trans., I Dieci Libri 
dell'Architettura di M. Vitruvio (Venice, 1567), 
2-5. Barbaro’s discussion is located in the 
preface, where readers of humanist treatises 
would have expected remarks addressed to the 
patron. Barbaro avoided explicit criticism of the 
patron but dismissed any direct contribution by 
“experts” to the work or its significance, which he 
excluded along with all varieties of opinion, sus- 
picion, and credulity as forms of ignorance. His 
distinction between experience as a principle of 
discovery and “arte” as a universal principle that 
is discovered by way of the senses is based on 
Aristotle’s explanation of how universals arise 
from experience (Posterior Analytics 99b3s- 
200a9). One kind of experience is “acquired by 
art,” i.e., a skill, but the other kind is “aroused” or 
“excited” (destare, eccitata) by art, and this kind 
of experience evokes the ragioni of art exercised 
by craftsmen “who leave what they have found 
to posterity,” or by inventors who “find principles 
without exchange of labor.” Barbaro thus trans- 
formed Aristotle’s well-known distinction be- 
tween art and experience in Metaphysics (981b), 
leaving the expert in a position no better than 
Aristotle’s manual laborer, because the expert’s 
demonstrations “extend only to the mode of 
seeing the conjunction of his own opinion with 
those of others, and this act is a servile, imper- 
fect duty, far from the duty of Arte.’ See further 
discussion in Farago, Paragone, 144-148, and 
below on Martino Bassi, who adapted Barbaro’s 
arguments to defend his ideas on artistic inven- 
tion against Milanese Church authorities. 

For example, Giorgio Valla, De expetendis et fugie- 
ndis rebus (Venice, 1501), a text Leonardo owned, 
proposed new classifications and referred to the 
practical arts under the single heading of “armo- 
nia”; see Cesare Vasoli, “Note su Giorgio Valla e il 
suo ‘sistema’ delle ‘Arti del Discorso,” Rivista di 
Studi Quattrocenteschi 4 (1981/1982): 247-261; 
and further discussion in Farago, Paragone, 
62-68. 
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Smith, “Recent Trends,” 346, suggesting that what 
we really mean is something like technoscience, 
or even techno-medico-science (358). 

Tim Ingold and Elizabeth Hallam, “Creativity 
and Cultural Improvisation: An Introduction,” 
in Creativity and Cultural Improvisation, ed. 
Elizabeth Hallam and Tim Ingold (Oxford: 

Berg, 2007), 1-25. William Eamon, “Science and 
Popular Culture in Sixteenth Century Italy,” 
Sixteenth Century Journal 4 (1985): 471-485, was 
one of the earliest surveys of printed books 

in the genre known as “books of secrets.” See 
further William Eamon, Science and the Secrets 
of Nature: Books of Secrets in Medieval and Early 
Modern Culture (Princeton: Princeton University 9 
Press, 1994). It is noteworthy that Pompeo 

Leoni titled his compilation of loose sheets, 
known as the Codex Atlanticus, Leonardo”s 
“book of secrets” (“Disegni di machine et delle 
arti secreti et altre cose di Leonardo da Vinci 
racolti da Pompeo Leoni” is inscribed in gold 

on the red Moroccan binding). On the broader 
implications of thinking about knowledge 

and technology systems cross-culturally to 
de-center Western “rationality” and “scientific- 
ity” as the benchmark criteria by which other 
cultures’ knowledges should be evaluated, 

see Helen Watson-Verran and David Turnbull, 
“Science and Other Indigenous Knowledge 
Systems,” in David Tumbull et al., Research 

in Science and Technology Studies: Knowledge 
Systems (Stamford, CT: Jai Press, 1998), 115-139, 
who argue that recognizing the localness of 
science provides a way to compare knowl- 

edge systems for understanding the natural 
world on equal footing. See also Trevor H. J. 
Marchand, “Making Knowledge: Explorations 

of the Indissoluble Relation between Minds, 
Bodies, and Environment,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute 16, no. 1 (2010): 1-21, 
with further references. 

Compare Michael Cole and Mary Pardo, “Origins 
of the Studio,” in Inventions of the Studio: 10 
Renaissance to Romanticism, ed. Michael Cole 
and Mary Pardo (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 2005), 1-35, examining 

the studio /studiolo as a site of physical and dis- 
cursive exchange. Eamon, “Science and Popular 
Culture” 478, emphasizes that sixteenth-century 
academies, such as the Accademia Segreta, which 
was organized in Naples in the 1540s, brought 
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together artisans and scholars, a fact that ear- 
lier historians of artisanal knowledge, such as 
Edward Zilsel and Paolo Rossi had already recog- 
nized as important to the origins of modern sci- 
ence. The same phenomenon has been noted in 
studies of sixteenth-century artists’ academies; 
for example, see Gail Feigenbaum, “Practice in 
the Carracci Academy,” in The Artist's Workshop, 
ed. Peter M. Lukehart (Washington, pc: National 
Gallery of Art, 1993), 59-76, stressing the perme- 
ability of the institution with the outside world, 
which she defines as the “foundation for all art 
academies to follow” (73). See further discussion 
below. 

Thea Burns, “Cennino Cennini's Il Libro 
dell'Arte: A Historiographical Review,” Studies 
in Conservation 56 (2011): 1-13, emphasizes the 
similarity of workshop practices across a wide 
geographical spectrum not only on the Italian 
peninsula but widely across western European 
workshops. Nor is Cenninis Libro merely a 
technical manual; see discussion below. Very 
similar conclusions were reached by Heidi C. 
Gearhart, “Theophilus” On Diverse Arts: The 
Persona of the Artist and the Production of Art 
in the Twelfth Century,” PhD diss., University of 
Michigan, 2010, concerning the only complete 
treatise on art to survive from the period: 
compiled anonymously by a twelfth-century 
monk under the pseudonym “Lover of God,” 
the compilation is far more than a technical 
manual, and has a structure difficult to classify; 
it circulated broadly and was copied for hun- 
dreds of years, existing today in libraries across 
western Europe. The itinerant lives of Gothic 
stonemasons are the touchstone for a widely 
influential discussion of knowledge systems as 
"rhizomatic" structures by Gilles Deleuze and 
Félix Guattari, A Thousand Plateaus: Capitalism 
and Schizophrenia, trans. and foreword 

Brian Massumi (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1987). 

There is no overview at present on the topic of 
how print technology affected artisanal prac- 
tices, though two studies that remain touch- 
stones are Lucien Febvre and Henri-Jean Martin, 
The Coming of the Book: The Impact of Printing 
1450-1800, trans. David Gerard, ed. Geoffrey 
Nowell-Smith and David Wootton (French ed. 
1958; London: NLB, 1976); and Rogier Chartier, 
The Cultural Uses of Print in Early Modern France, 
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11 


12 


13 


14 


trans. Lydia C. Cochrane (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1987), a translation of articles 
published in French in the 1970s and 1980s. 

See also Adrian Johns, The Nature of the Book: 
Print and Knowledge in the Making (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1998); and Heiko 
Damm, Michael Thimann, and Claus Zittel, eds., 
The Artist as Reader: On the Education and Non- 15 
Education of Early Modern Artists (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 2013). 

For Leonardos notes on printing processes, 

see Ladislao Reti, “Leonardo da Vinci and the 
Graphic Arts: The Early Invention of Relief- 
Etching,” Burlington Magazine 113 (1971): 188-195, 
reprinted in Leonardo Science and Technology: 
Essential Readings for the Non-Scientist, ed. and 
intro. Claire Farago (New York: Garland, 1999), 
378-386. 

See Steinitz, Treatise on Painting; Pedretti, 

Libro A, Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 3-88; Farago, 
Re-Reading Leonardo, which includes an update 
to Steinitz s fundamental study of printed edi- 16 
tions by Mario Valentino Guffanti, 569-605; 

see further Mario Valentino Guffanti, “Visual 
Imagery of the Printed Editions,” in this volume. 
One starting point is the dissemination of 

his writings inherited by Francesco Melzi, 

as recorded by Giovanni Ambrogio Mazenta 
(1635), supplemented by other documents. 

On Mazenta’s account, see Farago and Bell, 
“Editorial Procedures,’ in volume 2 of this study, 
citing the scholarship and current assessments 
of the dissemination of Leonardo’s manuscripts, 
most recently, Bambach, Ur'eredità difficile. 

For additional documents, see Richter, Literary 
Works, 2: appendix; Pedretti, Libro A, appendix 5; 
Pedretti, Commentary, 2: 399-402. 

The next largest source is Libro A, a lost 17 
compilation reconstructed by Pedretti, Libro A, 
from sources in the Codex Urbinas (LdP) and 
the Codex Leicester. It is datable ca. 1508-1510, 
nearly twenty years later than Ms A, and the 
passages on painting are in many respects a 
direct continuation of it. The unidentified 


editor of North Italian origin V3 marked the 18 
passages in the Codex Urbinas derived from 
Libro À, which suggests interest in Leonardo's 19 


formulation of similar ideas at different points 
in his life. For the organization of LdP, focusing 
on the passages excerpted from Libro A, see 
Claire Farago, “How Leonardo da Vinci's Editors 
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Organized His Treatise on Painting and How 
Leonardo Would Have Done It Differently,’ 

in The Treatise on Perspective: Published and 
Unpublished, ed. Lyle Massey, Studies in the 
History of Art 59 (Washington, pc: Center for 
Advanced Visual Studies, National Gallery of 
Art, 2003), 20-52. 

As to the question of where Leonardo obtained 
a copy of Alberti’s manuscript in Milan, he most 
likely had access to the copy ovvned by Antonio 
Averlino, known as Filarete (ca. 1400-1469); see 
Lucia Bertolini, “Ancora su Alberti e Filarete: Per 
La Fortuna del De Pictura Volgare, in Gli Antiche 
e I Moderni: Studi in onore di Roberto Cardini, 

ed. Lucia Bertolini and Dontalla Coppini, 2 vols. 
(Florence: Edizioni Polistampa, 2010), 1: 125-166; 
and Lucia Bertolini, “Nouvelles perspectives sur 
le De pictura et sa réception,” in Alberti: human- 
iste-architecte, ed. F. Choay and M. Paoli (Paris: 
Musée du Louvre-École Nationale Supérieure 
des Beaux-Arts, 2006): 33-45. 

Farago, Paragone, 99-105, 323-414; and 
“Leonardo da Vinci's Color and Chiaroscuro 
Reconsidered: The Visual Force of Painted 
Images,” The Art Bulletin, 73 (1991): 53-78. Since 
those publications, in which the coherence of 
these sequences was based on direct autopsy of 
the manuscripts themselves, additional codi- 
cological studies have appeared; see Bambach, 
“Uneredita difficile” which corroborates my 
earlier finding that five intact notebooks can be 
arranged in a relative chronology to provide a 
solid basis for studying Leonardo’s developing 
ideas on painting derived from Alberti’s treatise: 
Mss A, Madrid 11, F, E, and G. As Bambach notes, 
the last thirty pages of Madrid 11 were originally 
a separate notebook. 

On the precedence of the Italian text and 
Alberti’s sources in the expanded Latin transla- 
tion, see Lucia Bertolini, “Sulla precedenza della 
redazione volgare del De Pictura di Leon Battista 
Alberti,” in Studi per Umberto Carpi: un saluto ad 
allievi e collegi pisani, ed. Marco Santagata and 
Alfredo Stussi (Pisa: ETS, 2000), 181-210. 

For example, Paris Ms G, f. 191; see Farago, 
Paragone, 422. 

“Leonardo da Vincis Technical Practice: 
Paintings, Drawings and Influence,” National 
Gallery, London, 13-14 January 2012, CHARISMA 
conference organized jointly with Centre de 
Recherche et de Restauration des Musées de 
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22 


France and the British Museum. Now pub- 
lished as Leonardo da Vincis Technical Practice: 
Paintings, Drawings, and Influence/La Pratique 
technique de Léonard de Vinci, ed. Michel Menu 
(Paris: Hermann, 2014). 

Larry Keith, “In Pursuit of Perfection: Leonardo’s 
Painting Technique,” in Syson with Keith, 
Leonardo at Milan, 54-79. 

LdP, n. 45. “Ma per non sapere li suoi operatori 
dire la sua ragione, € restata lungho tempo sanza 
advocati. Perché lui non parla, ma per sé si 
dimostra e termina ne’ fatti.” Cited from Farago, 
Paragone, 286—287, n. 46. 

Throughout his life, Leonardo recorded notes 
addressed to painting students, perhaps with 
the book on painting that he planned to write 
in mind. The identities of Leonardo’s workshop 
assistants and collaborators in Milan have not 
been fully worked out, and the question of 

how he organized labor in his shop is cur- 
rently a subject of great interest, thanks in part 
to recent advances in noninvasive imaging 
technology. Since Leonardo never ran a large 
shop or a school, his notes in Ms A addressed 

to students need to be seen in the context of 
assistants working on specific projects. Today 
the most vital questions concern how Leonardo 
organized assistants when he made multiple 
paintings from the same design, all of which 
show traces of his collaboration. See Martin 
Kemp and Thereza Wells, Leonardo da Vinci's 
Madonna of the Yarnwinder: A Historical and 
Scientific Detective Story (London: Artakt and 23 
Zidane Press, 2011); St Anne: Leonardo da Vinci's 
Ultimate Masterpiece, ed. Vincent Delieuven, 
exh. cat. (Paris: Louvre Editions, and Milan: 
Officiana Libraria, 2012); and CHARISMA, 
Leonardo da Vinci's Technical Practice. Syson 
with Keith, Leonardo at Milan, includes the 
following individuals working in Leonardo’s 
shop in the early 1490s, when he recorded notes 24 
in MS A, as collaborators, students, and/or 
assistants: Ambrogio de Predis (ca. 1455-1510); 
Giovanni Antonio Boltraffio (ca. 1467-1516); 
Marco d'Oggiono (documented from 1487; 

died 1524); Francsco Galli, called Francesco 
Napoletano (died 1501); Master of the Pala 
Sforzesca (active ca. 1490-1500); Bernardino 
Luini (1480-1532); Francsco Melzi (ca. 1491-ca. 
1570). Bambach, Master Draftsman, also includes 
Andrea Solario (ca. 1465-1514); Giovanni 
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Agostini da Lodi (1495-ca. 1520); Cesare da Sesto 
(1477-1523); Giovanni Pietro Rizzoli, called “Il 
Giampietrino" (active 1495-1549); and Cesare 
Magni (ca. 1495-1534). In that catalog, see Pietro 
Marani, "Leonardo's Drawings in Milan and 
their Influence on the Graphic Work of Milanese 
Artists, 155-201. Early efforts to sort out at- 
tributions to Leonardo and his followers using 
modern connoisseurship techniques in the 
mid-to-late nineteenth century were undertaken 
by Giovanni Morelli and his associates, includ- 
ing Jean Paul Richter, who worked closely with 
early directors of the London National Gallery, a 
topic on which I am currently preparing a paper 
forthcoming in the National Gallery-spon- 
sored volume Leonardo in Great Britain, which 
will include other essays on earlier historical 
perceptions of Leonardo's autograph style. See 
also Juliana Barone, Leonardo nella Francia del 
XVII secolo: eredità paradossali, Lettura Vinciana 
52 (Florence: Giunti, 2012). Systematic studies 
of Leonardo’s followers were first undertaken 

in the twentieth century by Wilhelm Suida, 
Leonardo und sein Kreis (Munich: F. Bruckmann, 
1929), and subsequent articles and renewed 
interest in Leonardo's followers appeared in 

the early 1980s. For a recent analysis of physical 
evidence, see Marika Spring et al., *Painting 
Practice in Milan in the 1490s: The Influence of 
Leonardo,” in Leonardo da Vinci: Pupil, Painter, 
and Master, National Gallery Technical Bulletin 
32 (2011): 78-112. 

Dated on the basis of a memorandum dated 

10 July 1492, on the verso of the final sheet, and 
on the basis of its close connections with other 
notes, such as those in Ms C, a manuscript that 
Leonardo described as a treatise on optics, 
begun on 23 April 1490, as dated on 15v, the same 
page recording the arrival of his apprentice Salai 
(Giam Giacomo Caprotti di Oreno). 

Leonardo is first mentioned as present in Milan 
on 25 April 1483, when, along with the brothers 
Evangelista and Giovan Ambrogio de' Predis 
(notable Milanese painters), he signed a contract 
with the Confraternity of the Immaculate 
Conception for a complex altarpiece that was 

to include the Virgin of the Rocks as its main 
panel; see the chronology in Bambach, Master 
Draftsman, 229. Leonardo probably traveled 
north a year or more earlier; see Luke Syson, 
"The Rewards of Service: Leonardo da Vinci 
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25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


and the Duke of Milan,” in Syson with Keith, 
Leonardo at Milan, 18. Regarding his employ- 
ment at the Sforza court, on 22 July 1489, 

Piero Alamanni, the Florentine ambassador 

to the Sforza court in Milan, wrote to Lorenzo 
de’ Medici in Florence that Ludovico Sforza 
intended to commemorate his father “with 

an enormous horse in bronze, on which rides 
Duke Francesco in armor”, as cited by Bambach, 
Master Draftsman, 230. 

Jill Pederson, “Henrico Boscano’s Isola beata: 
New Evidence for the Achademia Leonardi 
Vinci in Renaissance Milan,” Renaissance 
Studies 22 (2008): 450—475, provides important 
new textual evidence for Leonardo’s circle at 
the Sforza court. 

On 22 July 1490, Salai (Gian Giacomo Caprotti 
di Oreno), who was ten years old, arrived in 
Leonardo’s workshop as an apprentice (V 53). 

7 September, Salai stole a silverpoint from 30 
one of Leonardo’s assistants named Marco, 
who is probably to be identified as the painter 
Marco d’Oggiono; Bambach, Master Draftsman, 
230—231. 

On 2 April 1489, Leonardo began a sequence of 
skull studies and other anatomical drawings, 31 
including a dated and inscribed sheet (a dj 2 
daprile 1489), to which he added also a *book 
entitled ‘On the Human Figure" (Windsor, RL 
190591); Bambach, Master Drafisman, 230. 

The precise date is unknown, but Ludovico 
Sforza or possibly the Dominican monks 

of Santa Maria delle Grazie commissioned 
Leonardo to paint The Last Supper, a mural on 
the north wall of the Refectory of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie in Milan, as well as three surmount- 
ing lunettes with foliage and the Sforza ducal 
arms. The earliest extant compositional ideas 
for The Last Supper are preserved on RL 12542, 
ca. 1493-1495; see Bambach, Master Draftsman, 
cat. no. 65, pp. 435-439; Pinin Brambilla Barcilon 
and Pietro C. Marani, Leonardo: L'Ultima Cena 
(Milan: Electa, 1999), 1-5, 86, 328—426; translated 
as Leonardo: The Last Supper, trans. Harlow Tiche 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2001); 
and Pietro C. Marani, Leonardo da Vinci: The 
Complete Paintings (New York: Abrams, 2000), 
124-126. 

For an overview of the secondary scholarship 
and commission documents, see Syson with 
Keith, Leonardo at Milan, 169—170. As far as 
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payments are concerned, Leonardo and his two 
collaborators, the De Predis brothers, received 
almost the total sum agreed in advance with the 
confraternity on 28 December 1484. After a gap 
of years in the documents, a petition for more 
money follows around 1491-1494, on the grounds 
that they had spent their fee on materials, and 
another buyer was interested. The immediate 
response to this claim is undocumented, but by 
August 1508, Leonardo and Ambrogio de Predis 
had received their final payments for the second 
version. At that time, a copy was to be made 
under Leonardo's supervision, and the two artists 
would split the proceeds of its sale. The fate of 
this copy is unknown. On copies of the painting, 
see Pietro C. Marani, "Una 'Vergine delle Rocce' 
dimenticata," in / leonardeschi a Milano: fortuna 
e collezionimo, ed. Maria Teresa Fiorio and Pietro 
C. Marani (Milan: Electa, 1991), 52—70. 

The Virgin of the Rocks is first recorded in France 
in 1625 by the entourage of Francesco Barberini, 
when the painting was in the royal collec- 

tion at Fontainebleau. Codex Barb. Lat. 5688, 

ff. 192v-195r Vatican, Vatican Library; see Barone, 
Leonardo nella Francia, 8. 

Document dated 28 December 14[84?] states 
they had received 730 of the 800 lire agreed, 
suggesting the work was nearly done; cited 

in Syson with Keith, Leonardo at Milan, 171. 
Bambach, Master Draftsman, 231, cites an 
undated letter noting that the artists also 
complained that none of the members un- 
derstood the art of painting "because a blind 
man cannot judge color.” Leonardo and his 
Milanese collaborator Giovanni Ambrodio 

de Predis, surviving partners of the original 
commission (Evangelista de Predis died in 
1491), requested a new official estimate, which 
could have taken place only if the painting was 
completely finished. They were petitioning 

for a higher bonus, claiming that a buyer was 
willing to pay four times the amount currently 
on offer—and thus justifying the hypothesis 
that a buyer was indeed found for the first ver- 
sion. Charles Hope, review of the exhibition, 
New York Review of Books, 29 February 2012, 
redates the nearly illegible date of the 1484 
document to “one year before or after 1489," 

a dating accepted by Syson (oral communica- 
tion, Leonardo Colloquium, National Gallery, 
26 January 2012). 
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34 


35 
36 


37 


38 


Letter dated 27 April 1506 records the agreement 
that the artists are to finish the incomplete work 
in two years, by their own hand, for a fee of 200 
lire imperiali, see Bambach, Master Draftsman, 
235-236, with further discussion of the docu- 
mentation. Most notably, the following details 
are unfinished: the angel’s left hand supporting 
the Christ Child, the blue sky in the background, 
and the light brown wash applied over painted 
areas of the Baptist's foot and discovered during 
the conservation treatment. Syson with Keith, 
Leonardo at Milan. 

Research since 2005 shows that the production 
was more convoluted than its surface appear- 
ance suggests. Leonardo began with a different 
composition; see Luke Syson and Rachel Billinge, 
“Leonardo da Vinci's Use of Underdrawing in the 
Virgin of the Rocks in the National Gallery and 
Saint Jerome in the Vatican,” Burlington Magazine 
147/1228 (2005): 450-462; and for the proposed 
dating, Syson with Keith, Leonardo at Milan, 36, 
170-172. 

Keith, “In Pursuit of Perfecton,” 60-62, on the 
Milanese portraits. Syson with Keith, Leonardo 
at Milan, 36, 170-172. Syson and his team posit 
three phases of execution for the London Virgin 
of the Rocks: the main phase in the early 1490s; 
the mid-to-late 1490s; and a third, perfunc- 

tory phase after Leonardo’s return to Milan in 
1506, when a few touches were added to justify 
the final payment. On the underdrawing, see 
Syson and Billinge, “Leonardo da Vinci's Use of 
Underdrawing,” 450—463. 

Syson with Keith, Leonardo at Milan, 174. 

Keith, “In Pursuit of Perfection,” 71, adds that 
attributing various parts of many of his paintings 
to individual assistants is probably anachronistic 
given both period testimony and the technical 
evidence of his workshop procedures. 

On his collaborations with Verrocchio, see 

David Alan Brown, Leonardo da Vinci: Origins 

of a Genius (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1998). Syson with Keith, Leonardo at Milan; and 
Leonardo da Vinci: Pupil, Painter, and Master, es- 
pecially Jill Dunkerton, “Leonardo in Verrocchio's 
Workshop: Re-Examining the Technical 
Evidence, 20-31. 

The painting was contracted for the chapel 

of the newly formed Confraternity of the 
Immaculate Conception, a small building at- 
tached to the Church of San Francesco Grande, 
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the main church in Milan for the Franciscan 
order. That first chapel was demolished in 

1576, and the confraternity took over an altar 
in the body of the church, at which point the 
altarpiece was remodeled. Leonardo’s paint- 
ing was removed from the church when the 
confraternity was annexed to the Hospital of 
Santa Caterina alla Ruota in 1781. In 1785 the 
hospital sold it to Gavin Hamilton, and after 
passing through two more private collections, 
it was purchased by the National Gallery in 
1880. The Church of San Francesco Grande was 
demolished, and the rest of the altarpiece has 
disappeared, with the exception of two panels 
of musician angels, now also in the National 
Gallery of London. See Syson with Keith, 
Leonardo at Milan, 164, 170-171, for this sum- 
mary of the documents; and Bambach, Master 
Draftsman, 229-236, for references to docu- 
ments during Leonardo’s lifetime. 

See Marani, Leonardo da Vinci, 21-24; Frank 
Zöllner and Johannes Nathan, Leonardo da 
Vinci: The Complete Paintings and Drawings, 

2 vols. (Cologne: Taschen, 2011), 1: 122-137; 

Syson and Billinge, “Leonardo da Vinci's Use of 
Underdrawing,” 457. 

On the intellectual work associated with the stu- 
diolo in proximity to the physical work undertak- 
en in the workshop, see Michael Cole and Mary 
Pardo, “Origins of the Studio,’ in Inventions of the 
Studio: Renaissance to Romanticism (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 2005), 1-35. 
Carlo Vecce, “Before the Trattato, in this volume; 
and further, Carlo Pedretti, “Nota al testo,” Libro 
di pittura, 1: 83-123, and Bambach, Uneredità 
difficile, especially 16-31, for dating of the 
notebooks. 

First suggested by Kenneth Clark, “Leon Battista 
Alberti on Painting,” Proceedings of the British 
Academy 30 (1944): 283-308; see also Pedretti, 
Libro A, uz, Farago, Paragone, 340-346; and 
Bertolini, “Nouvelles perspectives.” The topic 

of the action of light coming through apertures 
was long established in the literature of formal 
optics, but not painting; see David C. Lindberg 
and Geoffrey N. Cantor, The Discourse of Light 
from the Middle Ages to the Enlightenment: Papers 
Read at a Clark Library Seminar 24 April, 1982 
(Los Angeles: William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Clark Library, University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1985). 
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LdP, nar, n. 319 = MS A, 109v (29v). LdP n. 319 = 
Trattato, 1651, Chapter 210. 
Translation cited from Leon Battista Alberti, 
On Painting, trans. Cecil Grayson, ed. and notes 
Martin Kemp (London: Penguin Books, 1991), 78. 
On which see Juliana Barone, “Poussin as 
Engineer of the Human Figure: The Illustrations 
for Leonardo’s Trattato, in Farago, Re-Reading 
Leonardo, 197-236. 
See the Italian text and English translation, this 
edition, the critical apparatus includes citations 
to MS A and other autograph sources. 
On the terminology, see David C. Lindberg, 
Theories of Vision from Al-Kindi to Kepler 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1976). 
LdP 213v-214v, n. 730 = MS A 94r (14r). The 
previous passages discuss hovv “those bodies 
separately situated in a dwelling illuminated by 
a single window will make a derivative shadow 
more or less short, according to vvhether it is 
more or less facing that window.” Of the shad- 
ovvs made by equal-sized bodies at unequal 
distances from an opening of light, that one 
will be longer whose body is less lit, and that 
body vvill be more lit than the other body to 
the extent that its shadovv is shorter than the 
other. Martin Kemp, “Drawing the Boundaries,’ 
in Bambach, Master Draftsman, 143, citing cat. 
no. 45v (New York, Metropolitan Museum, n. 
17.142.1), connects the passage cited from MS A, 
011, to the second version of Virgin of the Rocks. 
On the Metropolitan Museum sheet are pre- 
liminary ideas for the theme of the painting, 
with a perspective construction on the verso 
that Kemp understands as a critique of 
Alberti. 

The additional point to be made here is that 
Alberti also spoke of rilievo as conjoining planes. 
His terms can be traced to ancient art criticism, 
where the word harmoge means the fitting and 
joining of planes. Harmoge emerged as a term of 
art criticism in late fifth-century Greece, when 
new interest in the subiectivity of effects led 49 
to refinements of painting illusionistic effects, 
called skiagraphia, or shading. In Hellenistic art 
criticism, related terms, such as tonos, splen- 
dor, and asperitas, appear; these terms, as J. J. 
Pollitt suggests in The Ancient View of Greek Art: 
Criticism, History, and Terminology (Nevv Haven: 50 
Yale University Press, 1974), 25, 150, may have de- 51 
rived from the classical music theory of writers 
such as Apollodorus, who used the term tonos, 
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derived from the verb “to stretch,” to designate 
pitch mediated by the human voice. Alberti’s 
sources would have been Pliny the Elder’s 
Natural History and texts in the rhetorical tradi- 
tion by Cicero, Quintilian, and others, on which 
see Michael Baxandall, Giotto and the Orators: 
Humanist Observers of Painting in Italy and the 
Discovery of Pictorial Composition, 1350-1450 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971); D. R. E. Wright, 
"Alberti's De Pictura: Its Literary Structures and 
Purpose,’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes 47 (1984): 52-71; and Bertolini, “Sulla 
precedenza” Following Pliny and Quintilian, 
Alberti’s discussion of composition as the 
conjoining of planes is the basis for his discus- 
sion of mastering the graduated passage from 
light to shade through the modulation of colors, 
the highest achievement of painting (Book 2 

of De pictura/Della pittura, nn. 46-49). Tone 

and harmonization take their place in Alberti’s 
theory as the chief methods by which all parts of 
a composition correspond to a single beauty, felt 
as pleasure or delight, which finds expression in 
the historia. The implications of these longstand- 
ing and deep structural and physical analogies 
associated with the beholder's affective response, 
glimpsed in Alberti’s definition of painting and 
Leonardo's writings on painting even when they 
do not depend on the same sources, are sug- 
gested by the continuing relationships between 
sound and color, hearing and sight, music and 
painting in modern comparisons of the arts; see 
Farago, Paragone. David Summers has written 
on the rhetorical importance of chiaroscuro, and 
its ancient precedent in skiagraphia (shadow 
painting); see David Summers, “Chiaroscuro, 

or the Rhetoric of Realism,” in Leonardo da 

Vinci and Optics: Theory and Pictorial Practice, 
ed. Francesca Fiorani and Alessandro Nova, 
Kunsthistorisches Institut in Florenz/Max- 
Planck-Institute (Venice: Marsilio Editori, 2013), 
29-54, with further references. 

The passage was not included in LdP. The adja- 
cent diagram has text noting that when the light 
enters through a tight opening (spiracolo), it in- 
verts the images projected on the dark wall, and 
distinguishes the bodies from which the images 
are generated by color (red, white, and yellow). 
LdP 213v-214v, n. 730 = MS A 94r (14r). 

MS A, 36v-42r, with discussion of the fore- 
shortening of figures projected on vaults on 
38v, similar to diagrams in the Codex Huygens 
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discussed by Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting,” 
in this volume. On MS A, дг, Leonardo sketches 
Alberti’s central-point construction, and at the 
bottom of the page sketches a line of columns 
showing the distortions that occur from a close 
lateral viewpoint in Alberti’s scheme. On the 
two adjacent pages, Leonardo discusses how 

a figure projected on the ceiling needs to be 54 
distorted in order to look undistorted from the 
point of view of a spectator standing on the 
ground. Two illustrated passages on foreshorten- 
ing figures projected onto ceilings and curved 
surfaces are included in the Trattato as Chapters 
300-301. On MS A, 38r, Leonardo sketched a ver- 


sion of the diagram with three spherical objects 55 
seen at different angles through an opening 
that occupied him further on folios 90-94. 56 


Considering the two clusters of folios together, 
it is obvious that Alberti and the scheme with 
three figures projecting from the darkness 

and seen through a window are connected in 
Leonardos thinking about arranging figures in a 57 
virtual picture space. 

See especially Carmen C. Bambach, Drawing and 
Painting in the Italian Renaissance Workshop: 
Theory and Practice, 1300-1600 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999), 259-263; 
Alexander Nagel, “Leonardo and Sfumato, 

RES 24 (1993): 7-20; and Tanis Bell, “Sfumato, 
linien, und natur,” in Leonardo da Vinci: Natur 
um Ubergang, ed. Frank Fehrenbach (Munich: 
W. Fink, 2002), 229-256. 

As is noted by Keith, “In Pursuit of Perfection,” 
61, discussing Leonardo’s technical problems 
resulting from the new artistic demands he 
placed on his materials. Keith writes that it 

was “an unfortunate coincidence” that his new 
emphasis on modeling within the darker tonal 
values (at the time these notes were recorded) 
“aligned almost perfectly with the range of 
pigments least well suited to the oil media 

he employed” (72). It is therefore important 

to assess overly thick paint applications and 
inadequate drying time between layers in light 
of his intellectual and aesthetic aims at a time 58 
when oil painting techniques were experimental 
and unproven. In Lombardy, there was already a 
well-established tradition for the use of oil tech- 
nique, practiced in the 1460s by Milanese court 
portrait painter Zanetto Bugatto, who entered 
the Brussels studio of Rogier van der Weyden 
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and returned to Milan by 1463; see E. S. Welch, 
“Bugatto, Zanetto,” Oxford Art Online, a subscrip- 
tion service, consulted 7 September 2016 at 
http://www.oxfordartonline.com.colorado.idm 
.oclc.org/subscriber/article/grove/art/To12123?q= 
bugatto%2C+zanetto&search=quick&pos= 
1&_start=1#firsthit. 

The chapter “On painting” (LdP sov, n. 135 = 

MS A 94v (14v) = ITAL 1651, Chapter 60), about 
letting the edges of shadows remain undefined 
in your painting if they cannot be discerned 

in nature, has been discussed most recently by 
Nagel, “Leonardo and Sfumato”; and see Syson 
with Keith, Leonardo at Milan, 68-69. 

See the concordance of all passages and their 
distribution, in appendice. 

There is some debate whether the first ver- 

sion of the painting was ever installed; see 
Syson and Billinge, “Leonardo da Vinci’s Use 

of Underdrawing,” 450-452, summarizing the 
issues. 

Numerous revisions were made in this area of 
the painting; see Syson and Billinge, “Leonardo 
da Vinci's Use of Underdrawing,” 462-463. One 
problem was that the cartoon reused from the 
first version for the Christ Child’s head in the 
London panel was lit from right to left, whereas 
in the second painting, where the cartoon of the 
Infant St. John the Baptist was reversed, it is lit 
left to right. The X-radiography and examina- 
tion of the paint surface, disturbed at this point, 
shows that the first head was at least partially 
painted. Syson and Billinge associate these 
revisions with other parts of the painting where 
Leonardo initially rethought the underdraw- 
ing, but then painted it to replicate the earlier 
version more exactly. It is worth noting that MS 
A includes Leonardo’s advice on how to render 
the proportions of infants, a topic that had long 
been part of his repertoire and is described with 
anatomical precision in a chapter included in 
both the long and short versions of the treatise 
on painting (MS A, 108v, LdP 265/ITAL 1651, 
Chapter 168). 

The first idea for this head, revealed by 
X-radiation and reflectography, was similar to 
the Paris panel—and it was carried through to 
the painting stage, but not finished. One can 
venture that if an assistant imperfectly rendered 
this difficult representational situation of tilted 
head combined with frontal lighting, Leonardo 
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64 


simplified the pose to a strict profile view, as 

he simplified the rocky background to accord 

with the first version in another part of the 

painting where our access to the underpainting 

shows a new, more complex improvised work 

at the earlier stage. See the preceding note. The 

right shoulder of the angel was also simplified. 
Technical examination of the London panel has 65 
shown that the area of the angel’s drapery was 
substantially revised during the course of paint- 

ing, suggesting that new drawings were made 

when the picture was already well underway; see 

Per Rumberg in Syson with Keith, Leonardo at 

Milan, cat. no. 47, p. 196, discussing the drapery 

study for the angels body. 

Martin Kemp, Leonardo da Vinci: The Marvellous 

Works of Nature and Man, rev. ed., (Oxford: 

Oxford University Press, 2006), 78, citing 

Leonardo’s rules of tone, color, reflection, and 

shine as the basis of the visual structure for his 
manipulation of light as an expressive force; and 
discussing Leonardo’s description of a cavern in 

a rocky landscape, in Arundel, rışr, ca. 1480. 

On Leonardo’s reuse of cartoon elements and the 
evidence for dependence on mechanical transfer 
techniques, see Syson and Billinge, “Leonardo da 66 
Vinci's Use of Underdrawing, 460—463. 

The Manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinci in the 

Institute de France: MS A, trans. John Venerella 

(Milan: Ente Raccolta, 1999), with minor adjust- 

ment, MS A, 94v, (IV, p. 258: “rinverberzatione 

luminosa non fia da quella parte del corpo che fia 

volta a corpi ombrosi, come lochi scuri, prati di 

varie altezze derbe, boschi verdi o secchi, I quali, 

benché la parte di ciascuno ramo volta al lume 

originale si veste della qualità d'esso lume, niente- 

dimeno e’ sono tante l'ombre fatte da ciascuno 67 
ramo per sé e tante l'ombre fatte dall'uno ramo 

sull'altro, che insomma ne resulta tale iscurità, che 

‘lume v? per niente; onde non po simili obbietti 

dare a' corpi opposti alcuno lume refresso." 

Keith, “In Pursuit of Perfection, especially 60—61, 
69-70; and Dunkerton, "Leonardo in Verrocchio's 
Workshop,” 20-31. 

A similar structure is visible in the unfinished 

St. Jerome panel, developed with lines and 68 
washes of brushed translucent dark brown paint- 69 
ing placed over the imprimitura; see Keith, “In 

Pursuit of Perfection,” 59. 70 
Keith, “In Pursuit of Perfection,” 61-72; and Larry 

Keith, Ashok Roy, Rachel Morrison, and Peter 
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Schade, “Leonardo da Vinci's Virgin of the Rocks: 
Treatment, Technique and Display,” National 
Gallery Technical Bulletin 32 (2011): 32-56. In 
adapting a technique developed from tempera to 
a wash layer in oil, which was not dry when other 
layers were added, Leonardo ran into technical 
problems, discussed above. 

The dark tones were created in the first tonal 
underpainting rather than by glazing over 

flesh layers. The technique of the Louvre 
portrait known as La Belle Ferronière is an even 
more efficient version of the same procedure, 
dispensing with the gesso base layer; Keith, 

“In Pursuit of Perfection,” 62-63; Elisabeth 
Ravaud and Myriam Eveno, “La Belle Ferronière: 
A Non-invasive Technical Examination,” in 
CHARISMA, Leonardo’s Technical Practice, 
126-138. Dunkerton, “Leonardo in Verrocchio’s 
Workhop,” suggests that Leonardo’s preference 
for shading with washes rather than hatch- 
ing—so that the underdrawing and painting 
phases cannot be separated—derives from 
Verrocchio’s painting procedure in the late 
1460s, a procedure that may have derived from 
the Polliauolo brothers. 

The important point here is the way Leonardo 
worked below and above the imprimitura layers 
with original drawing. Mechanical transfer was 
used to establish the initial composition, but, 
just as the unfinished Adoration panel demon- 
strates, he continued the process of invention 
associated with his compositional sketches 
directly on the panel until and including the 
final painted surface. On Leonardo’s transfer 
techniques, see Syson and Billinge, “Leonardo da 
Vinci's Use of Underdrawing.” 

It is a further refinement of what is visible in 

the Adoration panel, where there is also veiling 
imprimitura, but when the drawing became illeg- 
ible, Leonardo also used brown wash to obscure 
lower layers. This is also where his intractable 
technical problems reside: the tonal washes in 
an oil-based medium were not dry when the new 
imprimitura and leaded pigment were applied on 
top; see Keith, “In Pursuit of Perfection,’ 55-58. 
Keith, “In Pursuit of Perfection,” 61-62. 

Where he worked up the images with increasing 
subtlety; Keith, “In Pursuit of Perfection,’ 63-73. 
Syson and Billinge, “Leonardo da Vinci's Use of 
Underdrawing,” 463; Vomcet Delieuvin, Bruno 
Mottin, and Elisabeth Ravaud, “The Paris Virgin 
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of the Rocks: A New Approach Based on Scientific 
Analysis,’ in CHARISMA, Leonardo Technical 
Practice, 72-99, especially 93 on the background 
grotto. 

Keith, “In Pursuit of Perfection,” 69, notes that 
Leonardo may have been the first artist to notice 
reduced perception of color at low light levels. 
Leonardo followed optical theory. 

See Dunkerton, “Leonardo in Verrocchio’s 
Workshop,” 41. 

His brother Evangelis de Predis was also named, 
but he had died by the time they were petition- 
ing for a new estimate on the value of the paint- 
ing; see above. Drawings by the artists known to 
be working with Leonardo in the early 1490s are 
discussed in the notes below; and their paintings 
are discussed, with illustrations, at the beginning 
of Part Two of this chapter. 

Spring et al., “Painting Practice in Milan in the 
14908,” 78-112. 

Antonio Mazzotta, in Syson with Keith, Leonardo 
at Milan, cat. no. 49, master of Pala Sforzesca, 
head of young woman, 1494-1495 (London, 
British Museum, n. 1895.0915.475), reproduces 
the head of the London Virgin. Diagonal raking 
curves give volume to eyelids, cheeks, and chin, 
but without Leonardo” anatomical knowledge. 
Mazzotta, same volume, cat. no. 50, Boltraffio, 
head of youth with ivy, ca. 1491-1494 (Florence, 
Uffizi 4251), is a direct citation in reverse of the 
same London Virgin head. Hugo Chapman and 
Marzia Faietti, Fra Angelico to Leonardo: Italian 
Renaissance Drawings, exh. cat., British Museum 
and Uffizi Gallery, 22 April 2010-30 April 2011 
(Burlington, vr: Lund Humphries, 2010), p. 250, 
fig. 2, cite another example of a female head that 
Chapman attributes to the Master of the Pala 
Sforzesca (metalpoint, British Museum). Marani, 
"Leonardo's Drawings in Milan,” 155-191, provides 
a developmental history on the use of technique, 
especially silverpoint, by his students and fol- 
lowers; and Carmen C. Bambach, "Introduction 
to Leonardo and His Drawings,’ in Bambach, 
Master Draftsman, 3-30, analyzes Leonardo's 
continued used of silverpoint, prepared paper, 
parallel hatching, white highlighting, and other 
techniques in the 1490s, longer than was previ- 77 
ously suspected. 

Antonio Mazzotta, in Syson with Keith, 
Leonardo at Milan, cat. nos. 49, 52, 61, and 63, 
with further bibliography, finds closer correla- 
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tion with Boltraffio's Esterhazy Madonna and 
Child (Budapest, Szépmuveszeti Museum); see 
cat. no. 53, pp. 210—211, and dates this drawing 

to a later period. Three drawings associated 

with a single painting by Boltraffio can provide 
instructive examples of how Leonardo's knowl- 
edge of optics was adapted by the most gifted 
Milanese painter associated with his studio 

in the 1490s. In his individual portrait heads, 
such as the metalpoint drawing of a woman's 
head in Williamstown that has sometimes 

been compared with the head of the Virgin in 
the Museo Poldi Pezzoli panel known as the 
Madonna of the Rose (Poldi Pezzoli Museum, 

ca. 1487-1490), Boltraffio achieved an extraordi- 
nary effect of inner luminosity and emotional 
intensity in a technique Leonardo introduced to 
Milan (Mazzotta in Syson with Keith, Leonardo 
at Milan, cat. no. 52, Sterling and Francine Clark 
Art Museum, Williamstown, 1955.1470). For the 
head of the Christ Child in the same painting, 
Boltraffio reused Leonardo's actual metalpoint 
drawing (in reverse) designed for the infant 
Baptist in the first version of the Virgin of the 
Rocks, as discussed above. As Élisabeth Ravaud 
(2003) recognized from an X-radiograph, the 
initial head of the Christ Child was based on 

the same drawing turned over, though he later 
revised the pose to present Christ in near profile. 
See Syson in Syson with Keith, Leonardo at 
Milan, Cartoon for the Head of the Infant Saint 
John the Baptist (Paris, Louvre, n. 23471), cat. 

nO. 41, p. 187, with references. Boltraffio used the 
same drawing as the basis for a study of heads of 
the Virgin and Child in a drawing at Chatworth 
(Devonshire Collection, n. 893; reproduced in 
Syson with Keith, Leonardo at Milan, p. 207, 

fig. 91). The extremely close relationship between 
Leonardo's and Boltraffio's working methods is 
discussed further by Ann Chiu and Alan Phenix, 
"The Esterhàzy Madonna in the Context of 
Leonardo da Vinci's Studio Practice,” 169-181, and 
Carlotta Beccaria, "Some Observations on the 
Painting Technique of Boltraffio's The Madonna 
and Child? 182-193, both in CHARISMA, 
Leonardo's Technical Practice. 

In the nineteenth century, the restorer Giuseppe 
Molteni reconstructed the drapery in a way very 
similar to this drawing, though he was almost 
certainly unaware of it. In 1952 Mauro Pellicioli 
removed this intervention, and the current 
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conservation used the same drapery study. See 
Antonio Mazzotta in Syson with Keith, Leonardo 
at Milan, cat. no. 64, p. 238. For the information 
on use of the drawing, my thanks to Luke Syson 
and Jill Dunkerton (personal communication, 

ız December 2011). Also cited in this connection 81 
is Boltraffio’s Body of a Child Turning Right, me- 
talpoint with traces of pen and ink with white 
heightening on blue prepared paper, pricked for 
transfer (Paris, Louvre, RF 5635), reused by the 
artist several times, and also by other painters, 
such as Marco d’Oggiono, who collaborated with 
him, see Juliana Barone, “Review of Exhibitions,” 
Renaissance Studies 27, no. 5 (2013): 738—753, 
especially 744-745. Boltraffio's Budapest Virgin 
and Child, probably slightly earlier, shares many 
characteristics with this drawing, in reverse. 

For example, the Master of the Pala Sforzesca 82 
incorporated Leonardo’s lessons in chiaroscuro 
into an archaic fifteenth-century Lombard style 
with pronounced surface embellishments using 
techniques that include gilding, sfgraffito decora- 
tion, and extensive outlining of elements. Marco 
d’Oggiono and Francesco Napoletano incorpo- 
rated chiaroscuro far more thoroughly, exaggerat- 
ing the role of sfumato in the painting of flesh in 
a way that has been described as rubbery. Marco 
also continued to outline his figures in an ar- 
chaic manner, creating incongruencies between 
foreshortened volumes treated with sfumato 
transitions and hard-edged forms that flatten the 83 
same figures. Leonardo”s named collaborator on 
the Virgin of the Rocks commission, Ambrogio 

de Predis, also developed this mode of flesh 84 
painting, built on the foundation of longstand- 
ing naturalistic practices in Lombardy. See Syson 
with Keith, Leonardo at Milan, cat. nos. 48, 49, 
and 67; Spring et al., “Painting Practice in Milan 
in the 1490s.” 

Kathleen Weil-Garris Posner, Leonardo and 
Central Italian Art, 1515-1500 (New York: New 
York University Press, 1974) first proposed the 
existence of a dark style and a bright style 

in Raphael's work based on his response to 
Leonardo, above all to the unfinished Adoration 
of the Magi panel. 

A cross between the “dark style” and the “bright 
style” can arguably be found in the portrait 

of Cecilia Gallerani (Krakow, Czartoryski 85 
Foundation on deposit at the National Museum, 
n. 134), generally dated to the period of 
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ca. 1489/1490, and originally painted with a blue- 
gray background that would have emphasized 
the gradual turn of the figure in space rather 
than the closed contour outline in its present 
state. 

See Claire Farago, “Leonardos Battle of Anghiari: 
A Study in the Exchange between Theory and 
Practice,” Art Bulletin 76 (1994): 301-330; Janis 
Bell, “Color Perspective, ca. 1492,” Achademia 
Leonardi Vinci 5 (1992): 64-77; Janis Bell, 
“Aristotle as a Source for Leonardo’s Theory of 
Colour Perspective after 1500,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 56 (1993): 
100-118; and the Introduction to the Reader's 
Notes in volume 2 of this study. For discussions 
of individual passages excerpted from Ms A, see 
the Reader's Notes, sub numero. 

In addition to this passage, Leonardo considered 
multiple issues of narrative clarity in the historia 
in his discussion of the three corpi ombrosi 
discussed in this chapter with reference to the 
Virgin of the Rocks, as well as in his method 

for sketching the narrative composition—the 
componimento inculto, as he referred to it in 

a later passage known only from the Libro di 
pittura, discussed in Part Two of this chapter. 
These discussions are related to his criticism of 
Alberti's central-point perspective construction 
for the distortions it caused at the lateral edges 
and from offside viewing positions, MS A, 41r. 
MS A, 36v-42r. Leonardo's discussion is the earli- 
est correct account of Alberti's construction on 
record. See n. 51 above. 

For the perspective construction itself, and 

its cosmological significance, see Thomas 
Brachert, “A Musical Canon of Proportion in 
Leonardo da Vincis Last Supper,” Art Bulletin 
53, no. 4 (1971): 46-66; Kemp, Marvellous Works, 
2007 ed., 176-187; and Matthew Landrus, “New 
Evidence of Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper as 
a Humanist Contribution,” Leonardo da Vinci 
Society Newsletter 38 (2012): 1-3. For the spatial 
construction of Leonardo” planned Battle of 
Anghiari as a response to his earlier critique of 
Alberti, see Claire Farago, “The Battle of Anghiari: 
A Speculative Reconstruction of Leonardo/s 
Design Process,” Achademia Leonardi Vinci 9 
(1996): 73-86. 

See the evidence published by Delieuvin, 
Mottin, and Ravaud, “The Paris Virgin of the 
Rocks,’ in CHARISMA, Leonardo’s Technical 
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Practice, 72-100, although they appear to be 
arguing (93) that there was one composite 
cartoon. The measured differences in spatial 
relationships among the figures in the two 
versions of the Virgin of the Rocks, and the 
impracticality of a large cartoon that incorpo- 
rates figures and settings in one drawing, even 
at a much later date, argues against the use of a 
large cartoon for both figures and background; 
see Syson with Billinge, “Leonardo da Vinci's 
Use of Underdrawing,” 460-463; Bambach, 
Drawing and Painting, especially 39-50 on the 
earliest composite cartoons, and 249-296 on 
the development of large-scale cartoons in the 
later sixteenth century. The cartoon fragment 
of the figures for Raphael’s School of Athens 
fresco (Milan, Pinacoteca Ambrosiana n. 126), 
assembled with nearly 200 sheets of paper, is 
the earliest surviving large-scale example of the 
kind of multifigure cartoon developed a few 89 
years earlier by Leonardo for the central scene 
of the Battle of Anghiari and Michelangelo for 
the Battle of Cascina, both ca. 1504-1506. 

See Kemp and Wells, Leonardo da Vinci's 
Madonna of the Yarnwinder. 

The most recent discovery concerns a second 
version of the Mona Lisa developed from 

the same cartoon; see Ana Gonzalez Mozo, 
“The Copy of the Gioconda,” in CHARISMA, 
Leonardo’s Technical Practice, 194-202. Details 
of costume and a curved chair recently revealed 
in the Paris Mona Lisa underdrawing led to the 
hypothesis that the Prado copy was painted in 
front of the original. The sequence of execution 
also follows the original, and Mozo argues that 
the copy may be based on the same cartoon, 
because so many details correspond, including 
the drapery line, shoulders and hands, line of the 
chest, and folds of the sleeves—lines that were 
corrected freehand with a brush. 

The new evidence of underdrawings made 90 
visible by IRR (infrared reflectography), 
X-radiography, and other forms of noninvasive 
imaging technology has opened up the pos- 
sibilities in exciting new ways awaiting further 
investigation and discussion. See CHARISMA, 
Leonardo Technical Practice; and Farago, 

“A Conference on Leonardo’s Technical Practice: 
Paintings, Drawings, and Influence,’ Leonardo 
da Vinci Society Newsletter, 38 (2012), 3-7, for a 
brief summary of discussion at the CHARISMA 
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conference at the London National Gallery, 
13-14 January 2012, regarding the recovery of 
Leonardo’s collaborative practices made possible 
by new noninvasive technologies. Discussion 
centered on the structure of the workshop, 

the validity of terminology distinguishing 
originals from copies, and the need to produce 
comparable scientific evidence as problems 

of connoisseurship escalate. Current scientific 
analysis of the unfinished Florentine panel of 
the Adoration of the Magi, abandoned about 1481 
or 1482, will certainly enlarge our understanding 
of Leonardo’s early panel painting technique, 
but the results are not yet available. See now 

G. Guidi, C. Atzeni, M. Seracini, and S. Lazzari, 
“Painting Survey by 3D Optical Scanning: The 
Case of Adoration of the Magi by Leonardo 

da Vinci,” Studies in Conservation 49, no. 1 

(2004): 1-12. 

As published by Syson and Billinge, “Leonardo 
da Vinci's Use of Underdravving?” 455, a sheet of 
designs for a Nativity or Adoration of the Christ 
Child, ca. 1485-1490 (New York, Metropolitan 
Museum, 1917.17.142.1); however, more recently 
Syson, cat. no. 39, 182-183, in Syson with Keith, 
Leonardo at Milan, discussing the difficulties of 
dating the drawing precisely, associated the same 
drawing with the first version of the Virgin of the 
Rocks commission, dating it ca. 1482-1483. This 
drawing is usually assigned to the end of the first 
Florentine period, and the most straightforward 
explanation is that Leonardo began the second 
version of the painting with this different compo- 
sitional idea, then reverted to the composition of 
the first version, for which he had ample prepara- 
tory studies to share with his assistants. At this 
point, the organization of Leonardo’s workshop, 
particularly the manner in which apprentices and 
independent painters might have interacted, is 
far from settled. 

It is even possible that Leonardo continued 

to work on this composition after the under- 
drawing was veiled by a semitransparent layer 
of imprimitura, in accord with his practice 
documented since the unfinished Adoration 
panel, but he abandoned the design early in 
the process of fabrication. Keith, “In Pursuit of 
Perfection,” 66; Syson and Billinge, “Leonardo 
da Vinci's Use of Underdravving?” 460. It has 
also been suggested (Barone, “Review of 
Exhibitions,” 743, citing Carmen Bambach, 
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95 


personal communication) that the source 

of the recently discovered underdrawing in 
“Composition A” may date from the period pre- 
ceding 1483, when the commission was avvard- 
ed. Yet this does not explain why Leonardo 96 
and the De Predis brothers would go to the 
expense of having two large panels fabricated 
for one commission, especially given the artists’ 
documented complaints that they were forced 
to spend all their money on materials for gild- 
ing the elaborate frame provided to them and 
thus deserved more than the amount originally 
stipulated for their paintings. Although the 
composition (involving both the Christ Child 
and the Baptist) is known in several small, 
anonymous paintings, which suggests that the 
idea was brought to the stage of a complete 
study, no such painting by Leonardo himself 

is documented. Bambach, Master Draftsman, 
cat. no. 45, 366-370, with further bibliography, 
reproduces a copy in the Palazzo Pitti, on de- 
posit from the Gallerie Florentine 1890, n. 1335, 
noting the several contemporary copies of this 
composition, which she dates to ca. 1480-1485. 
The studies on the Metropolitan sheet include 
an optical diagram that appears to have been 
triggered by the picture he was planning, since 
it demonstrates how objects behind the picture 
plane appear to be of wildly different sizes on 
the surface of the picture, which is exactly the 97 
problem he discusses in Ms A. 

Keith, Roy, Morrison, and Schade, “Leonardo 

da Vinci's Virgin of the Rocks,” p. 44, fig. 21, for 

a photograph of the underlayers in magnified 
cross section. 

Syson and Billinge, “Leonardo da Vinci's Use of 
Underdrawing,’ 463. 

Syson and Billinge, “Leonardo da Vinci's Use 

of Underdrawing,” 462, based on overlaying an 
acetate tracing of the Louvre painting on the 
surface of the London painting—the outlines 
match precisely in only three areas of the Virgin's 
face, the angels, and the cavern itself; the Virgin’s 98 
eyes are higher; and the head of the angel is 
rotated. 

Syson and Billinge, “Leonardo da Vinci's Use of 
Underdrawing,’ 463. 

Syson and Billinge, “Leonardo da Vinci's Use of 
Underdrawing,” 463, noting that this is the third 
occasion on which Leonardo reverted to the first 
version of the painting after first trying some- 
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thing new. The different foliage in the London 
panel is primed and painted on top of a painted 
layer that duplicates the rock formations of the 
first version. 

Syson and Billinge, “Leonardo da Vinci’s Use of 
Underdrawing, 463, reach the same conclu- 
sion, and Syson in Syson with Keith, Leonardo 
at Milan, discusses at many points the context 
in which Leonardo’s assistants were also 
producing paintings for the market based on 
Leonardo’s drawings. Leonardo undertook the 
unanticipated second painting at a very busy 
time in his career: he was soon working on the 
far more complex and ambitious Last Supper 
for the refectory at Santa Maria delle Grazie, 
which he painted while he was also working 
on the colossal horse monument to be cast 

in bronze commemorating Francesca Sforza. 
In the 1490s, he was also planning stage sets 
for theatrical performances, consulting and 
traveling as a civil engineer, planning the urban 
center of Vigevano with Bramante, collaborat- 
ing with Luca Pacioli on a treatise on Platonic 
solids, and reading widely, filling numerous 
notebooks with investigations on a wide variety 
of subjects, some of which are extant and oth- 
ers not, such as the lost book on painting and 
human movements discussed by Landrus, “Lost 
Book on Painting.” 

The question is whether Melzi did anything 
categorically different from Leonardo. The issue 
is one of order, not just procedure: that is, the 
question is fundamentally an epistemologi- 

cal concern. See Claire Farago, “How Leonardo 
da Vinci’s Editors Organized His Treatise on 
Painting and How Leonardo Would Have Done 
It Differently,’ in The Treatise on Perspective: 
Published and Unpublished, ed. Lyle Massey, 
Studies in the History of Art 59 (Washington, Dc: 
Center for Advanced Visual Studies, National 
Gallery of Art, 2003), 20-52; and further discus- 
sion in Part Three of this chapter. 

It is not difficult to reconstruct the subsections 
of the Libro di pittura, because the editor Melzi 
frequently gave them titles, occasionally also 
designating the end of a section; for example, 
after chapter 190 we read “End, beginning of 
colors.” The anonymous editor who worked on 
the Codex Urbinas (V3) also frequently inserted 
letters or numbers (a, b, c; or 1, 2, 3) awkwardly 
indicating subsections where there had 
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probably been none in Leonardos original. 
Thus, for example, after chapter 11, entitled 
“Painting and its divisions,” where Leonardo 
writes that figure and color are the two princi- 
pal parts of painting, we come to chapter 112, 
labeled “b” by the editor, on the divisons of 
“figura”; followed by chapter 13, labeled “c” by 
the editor, but actually a non sequitur dealing 
with the “proportion of the members” rather 
than the expected topic of “color” As Melzi 
culled passages on a given subtopic, he copied 
them out in the order he found them in Libro A. 
This is the mechanical process that accounts for 
the distribution of passages among the many 
subsections of the Codex Urbinas, and also 
accounts for earlier observations that the pas- 
sages vvere transcribed in chronological order 
with little rearranging: see Pedretti, Libro A, 

97, concurring vvith this assessment and citing 
the earlier work of Carusi (1919), on which see 
below; Pierantoni (1921); and Anna Maria Brizio 
(1956). 

The editors of the 1651 printed edition of the 
Trattato also changed the chapter title from “De 
pittura” to “Dellombre” (On shadow). 

The diagrams discussed above on Ms A, 91v-93r, 
were not transferred at all. Passages discussed in 
this essay that were transferred include gov—gar 
(corpo ombroso and a light source), which 
became LdP nn. 725a, 725, 726-727; 93v, which 
became LdP nn. 728 and 729; 94r, which became 
LdP n. 730; 95r (rays striking through openings), 
which became LdP n. 731; 95v (rays crossing on 
the corpo ombroso seen through a window), 
which became LdP nn. 732 and 734; and 96v 
(shadows on the corpo ombroso), which became 
LdP n. 669. None of these passages were retained 
in the Trattato. For a complete account, the 
reader is referred to the concordance of all the 
passages derived from Ms A that were excerpted 
in the Libro di pittura and either retained or 
eliminated in the Trattato, Appendix B in volume 
2 of this study. 

See Thomas Frangenberg, “What Paris Saw: 
Fréart de Chambray on Optics and Perspective,” 
in Imitation, Representation and Printing in the 
Italian Renaissance, ed. Roy Eriksen and Magne 
Malmanger (Pisa: Fabrizio Serra, 2009), 61-82. 
LdP, ff. 62r-78r. See further discussion of what 
was included and excluded in Farago, “Origins of 
the Trattato,” in this volume. 
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The existence of internal subdivisions in the 
eight parts of the Libro di pittura has long 

been acknowledged; see n. 98. The extent of 
editorial intervention can be suggested by the 
order of the pages of the Codex Urbinas onto 
which consecutive statements in Libro A were 
copied—154v, 192v, 39v, 108r, ı27r—v (2 passages), 
u3r-v (2 passages), 116v, 121v,157r-v (3 passages), 
1537—154г, 164r (3 passages), 27r-v, 74r-v, 164r 

(2 passages)—to cite the redistribution of only 
the first eight folios of Libro A. Leonardo took 
many of his notes written in mirror script to 
France, though after his death Melzi returned 
them to Milan, while other writings were known 
to artists there, such as Lomazzo and Ambrogio 
Figino. See following discussion in Parts Two and 
Three of this chapter. 

See Bell, “The Final Text, Part One,” in this vol- 
ume; and the Reader's Notes. Compare the fate 
Of ITAL 1651, Chapter 162, another chapter where 
successive generations of editors tried to bring 
order to a sequence of short statements. 

See now Barone, "Cassiano." The chapters from 
m3: H228 sent by Dal Pozzo to Padre Antonio 
Gallo in Milan to be checked against the auto- 
graph Leonardo manuscripts are cited here in 
the Reader's Notes, sub numero. Its contents 
were first compared with the Libro di pittura 
(Codex Urbinas Vaticanus) by Enrico Carusi, “Per 
il “Trattato della pittura’ di Leonardo da Vinci 
(contributo di ricerche sui manoscritti e sulla 
loro redazione), Per il IV centenario della morte 
di Leonardo da Vinci (Bergamo: Istituto Italiano 
d'Arti Grafiche, 1919), who supplied a concor- 
dance with Ludwig's edition, p. 426; see Steinitz, 
Treatise on Painting, 104-105 and 218—229, for 
transcriptions of the correspondence between 
Arconati and Dal Pozzo, 7 August 1635-21 May 
1639. See further Janis Bell, "Cassiano dal Pozzo's 
Copy of the Zaccolini Manuscripts," Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 51 (1988): 
100-118; and Bell, “The Final Text, Part One." 

The additional chapters are transcribed from 
Paris Ms C on light and shadow (in H227, 

ff. 1-54, entitled “Ombre e lumi"; diagrams 

on ff. 61-82; index removed but preserved in 
H267 Montpellier, ff. 16r-17v); from Paris MS 

A on perspective and on light and shadow (in 
H229, ff. 1-181, with passages from Ms A on 
other topics; and in H267 Montpellier, Part 3, 
21-24V; 191); and from Mss F and G (in H227, 
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on the “Problem of Alhacen”). Steinitz, Treatise 
on Painting, 98, does not give folio numbers for 
excerpts from MS F, 61v-62r and 73, or Ms G. For 
the rest, see Steinitz, 94-105. Cassiano request- 
ed transeriptions on other topics, also discussed 
by Steinitz in the same pages. See Barone, 
“Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” in this 
volume, on Cassiano’s supplements. 

On Leonardo’s writings on optics associated with 
Cassiano’s project known in France before the 
printed edition, see the Historical Introduction 
in this volume; Bell, “The Final Text, Part One”, 
and Pauline Maguire Robison, "Leonardo's 
Theory of Aerial Perspective in the Writings 

of André Félibien and the Paintings of Nicolas 
Poussin,’ in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 
267-297. 

See discussion in Part One of this chapter. 
Francesco Galli, called Francesco Napoletano 
(d. 1501), Madonna Lia, ca. 1495, 0/w transferred 
to canvas, Pinacoteca del Castello Sforzesco, 
Milan. Compare with Leonardo, studies for a 
Virgin and Child with cat, ca. 1480, pen and 
wash on gray prepared paper, Uffizi 421E recto. 
Syson in Syson with Keith, Leonardo at Milan, 
cat. no. 48, pp. 198-200. Little is known about the 
career of Francesco Napoletano (d. 1501), who 
may have worked with Ambrogio de Predis. 
Marco d'Oggiono, Virgin and Child (“The 
Madonna of the Violin”), ca. 1498-1500, Collection 
De Navarro; see Antonio Mazzotta, cat. no. 67, 
PP. 244—245, in Syson with Keith, Leonardo at 
Milan. Additional examples are published by 
Franco Moro, “Spunti sulla diffusione di una 
tema Leonardesco tra Italia e Flandra,” in Fiorio 
and Marani, / leonareschi a Milano, 210-240, 
including sketches attributed to Francesco 
Napoletano that are free copies of Leonardo’s 
drawings of the child with cat (RL 12564); see 
especially figs. 12 and 13. 

Syson, cat. no. 48, in Syson with Keith, Leonardo 
at Milan, 98, where Syson draws a comparison 
to Florentine precedents and cites political 
symbolism in the painting, associating it with 
the Sforza. 

See discussion in Part One of this chapter. 

In addition to the discussion in Part One of this 
chapter, see Barone, “Review of Exhibitions.” 

My thanks to Juliana Barone for bringing this re- 
lationship to my attention. Cesare was indebted 
to Raphael and Leonardo; see, for example, the 
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drawing in red chalk and pen and ink with wash, 
Studies for a Virgin and Child, first attributed 

to the artist by Giovanni Morelli in 1890, in 
Martin Kemp and Juliana Barone, I disegni di 
Leonardo da Vinci e della sua cerchia nelle col- 
lezioni della Gran Bretagna (Florence: Giunti, 
2010), cat. no. 100r, London, British Museum, 

n. 1862.10.11.196. 

On Leonardo’s years of apprenticeship, 

see below. Oil painting was also known in 
Lombardy from Flemish models and specifically 
associated with the court of Milan, at least from 
the 1460s, when Zanetto Bugatto (14337—1476), 
newly returned in 1463 from Brussels, where 

he had studied with Rogier van der Weyden, 
painted altarpieces and served as a court por- 
trait painter to Duke Galeazzo Maria Sforza. See 
Luke Syson, “Zanetto Bugatto, Court Portraitist 
in Sforza Milan,” Burlington Magazine 138 
(1996): 300-308; and Welch, “Bugatto, Zanetto.”. 
On Leonardo and the Lombard oil painting 
tradition, see Painters of Reality: The Legacy 

of Leonardo and Caravaggio in Lombardy, ed. 
Andrea Bayer, exh. cat. (New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 2004). 

Keith, “In Pursuit of Perfection,” 72; see discus- 
sion in Part One of this chapter. 

For example, Chapman and Faietti, Fra 

Angelico to Leonardo, 58, cite in this context 
Michelangelo's studies for the Baptist and Christ 
Child in the Taddei tondo (cat. no. 92v), Fra 
Bartolommeo’s penned sketches for a Virgin and 
Child with Baptist (cat. no. 87), and studies by 
Raphael (cat. nos. 51, 52, and 98), noting that this 
way of composing a rapid stream of variants, 
which can be linked to Verrocchio, encouraged 
artists to improvise, to move away from existing 
formulas, but these methods could be applied 
only to the interaction of a relatively small num- 
ber of figures (pp. 67-68). 

LdP, n. 189, 61v-62r (dated ca. 1492 by Pedretti, 
Libro A, 185). See ITAL 1651, Chapter 98, n. 15 of 
the critical apparatus for the text deleted from 
the 1651 editions. Alberti advised the painter to 
represent emotions through the movements 

of limbs. Leonardo interpreted this advice as a 
method for inventing new pictorial composi- 
tions. In doing so, as some of his most famous 
compositional sketches demonstrate, he appears 
not to heed Alberti’s critical advice to observe 
moderation, warning the painter not to display 
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“too fervid and furious ingegno” (De pictura/ 
Della pittura, 2.44). E. H. Gombrich, "Leonardo's 
Method for Working Out Compositions, in Norm 
and Form: Studies in the Art ofthe Renaissance 
(London: Phaidon, 1976), 58-63. 

See preceding note. The same editor omitted all 
of chapter 188 and a large portion of chapter 189, 
the only place where the term “componimento 
inculto” appears. See the concordance, Appendix 
B in volume 2, which provides a chart of all of 
the passages excerpted from MS A to LdP to the 
Trattato, including those omitted along the way. 
Mary Pardo, “Leonardo da Vinci on the Painters 
Task: Memory/lmagination/Figuration,” in 
Leonardo da Vinci and the Ethics of Style, 

ed. Claire Farago (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 2008), 58-95. Bambach, 
“Introduction to Leonardo and His Drawings, 10, 
notes that his materials also conform essentially 
to those described by Cennini. 

Pardo, “Leonardo da Vinci on the Painter s Task,” 
especially 6ı and 64, where Pardo observes that 
Leonardo" reflections are particularly important 
because they remain tied to the practice of art. 
Pardo, “Leonardo da Vinci on the Painter’s Task,” 
67-71. for discussion of passages in MS A where 
Leonardo advises the painter to exercise his 
visual memory in various ways—for example, 
Leonardo recommends that the student trace 
the contours of things studied earlier in his 
imaginativa as he lies in bed in the dark 

(Pardo, 67, citing Ms A, 107v; LdP 70; ITAL 1651, 
Chapter 17). On the history of ingegno as a pro- 
ductive and associative power, see the exellent 
discussion by David Summers, The Judgment of 
Sense: Renaissance Naturalism and the Rise of 
Aesthetics (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987), 99-101. 

Calvi first hypothesized that Leonardo filled each 
double sheet or folio of the Codex Leicester, ca. 
1508-1510, as if it were an autonomous document: 
Gerolamo Calvi, Il Codice di Leonardo da Vinci 
della Biblioteca di Lord Leicester in Holkham Hall 
(Milan: L. F. Cogliati, 1909); and [manoscritti di 
Leonardo da Vinci dal punto di vista cronologico, 
storico, e biografico (Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli, 
1925). However, even in this late compilation, 
which was initially an unbound set of nested 
folios, Leonardo continued to add observations 
as he worked, destroying to some extent the 
form of the autonomous folio format. Pedretti, in 
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Leonardo da Vinci, The Codex Hammer, ed. and 
trans. Carlo Pedretti (Florence: Giunti Barbèra, 
1987), xxxviii, expresses the view that Leonardo 
always followed the same order of progression 
from upper right to lower left, but the artist found 
many reasons to deviate from this procedure, 
sometimes adding afterthoughts and at other 
times leaving space to develop related subthemes 
or place the drawing(s) on the page before adding 
the text. Martin Clayton and Ron Philo, Leonardo 
da Vinci: Anatomist (Windsor: Royal Collection 
Trust, 2012), 22-23, describe a similar process 

in the late Anatomical ms A, ca. 1510-1511: the 
larger drawings on each sheet dictate the layout 
of the page, and smaller details and neat blocks 
of text are then fitted around them. However, on 
each page, a range of inks and pen-nibs in the 
notes indicates that Leonardo moved from sheet 
to sheet, adding explanations and observations 
over a period of time as his understanding of the 
anatomy evolved. In contrast to the drawings, 
which would have served a sensitive reproductive 
engraver well, relatively few of the notes compose 
definitive statements; rather, they demonstrate 
that Anatomical ms A is a work in progress. 
Leonardo’s constantly evolving habits may have 
had as their point of departure a continuing 
tendency to begin at the upper right and work 
towards the lower left of the page—the natural 
order of progression for a lefthanded artist or 
writer using ink, which also bears affinity to the 
reversed type set by the printer (Carlo Pedretti 

in Keele and Pedretti, Anatomical Studies, 1:xxxi). 
More recently Bambach, Un*redità difficile, 32, 
reexamines Leonardo’s methods of compilation 
in all of his notebooks, citing as the central prob- 
lem his habit of working on notes in a nonlinear 
sequence. 

The bibliography on artists’ workshop manuals 
is extensive. For the classification of Leonardo’s 
notebooks, see Bambach, Uneredita difficile, 
especially 26—31. For a survey of the genre 

before the fifteenth century, see Silvia Bianca 
Tosatti, Trattati medievali di techniche artistiche 
(Milan: Jaca Book, 2007). For primary sources in 
Florence, see Gabriella Pomaro, ed., 7 Ricettari del 
fondo palatino della Biblioteca Nazionale Central 
di Firenze, Inventario, intro. Alessandro Conti 
(Florence: Giunti, 1991). For a useful collection 
of texts originally published in the nineteenth 
century, see Mary P. Merrifield, Medieval and 
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Renaissance Treatises on the Arts of Painting: 
Original Texts with English Translations (Mineola, 
NY: Dover, 1999). For artists’ use of these types 

of sources, see Martin Kemp, Behind the Picture: 
Art and Evidence in the Italian Renaissance (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1997); and further, 
tying the medieval tradition to sixteenth-century 
texts and the physical evidence of paintings, 
Angela Cerasuolo, Diligenza e Prestezza: La 
tecnica nella pittura e nella letteratura artistica 
del Cinquecento (Florence: Edizioni Firenze, 
2014); Literature and Artistic Practice in Sixteenth- 
Century Italy, trans. Helen Glanville (Leiden: 
Brill, 2017). See further discussion of color and 
pigments in the Reader's Notes, “Overview of 
Chapters 99-165," in volume 2 of this study. 

A point well made by Barbara Tramelli, "The Art 
of Writing/The Writing of Art: Giovanni Paolo 
Lomazzo's Context, Connections, and Influences 
in his Trattato dell'Arte della pittura” PhD diss., 
Freie Universität Berlin, 2015, especially 13-26; 

see also, in addition to the recent literature on 
artisanal epistemology cited in the introduction 
to this chapter, Pamela H. Smith, The Body of 

the Artisan: Art and Experience in the Scientific 
Revolution (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2004); Pamela H. Smith, Amy W. R. Myers, and 
Harold J. Cook, eds., Ways of Making and Knowing: 
The Material Culture of Empirical Knowledge (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2014); and 
Christy Anderson, Anne Dunlop, and Pamela H. 
Smith, eds., The Matter of Art: Materials, Practices, 
Cultural Logics, c. 1250—1750, (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 2015). Leonardo's 
notekeeping habits offer an important potential 
contribution to these current discussions of arti- 
sanal epistemology and material practices: for an 
overview, see Augusto Marinoni, "The Place of the 
Codex Hammer in the Development of Leonardo's 
Thought," Raccolta Vinciana 23 (1989): 285-298, 
reprinted in Farago, ed., Leonardo Science and 
Technology, 21-34. 

MS A, which includes advice on painting, 
perspective, and the study of impetus, includes 
among its main sources John Peckham, Leon 
Battista Alberti, and Jordanus de Nemore or a 
similar source in the tradition of the Merton 
School on the mechanics of motion (impetus 
theory). Leonardo rarely names his specific 
textual sources, which have been the subject of 
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study since the first appearance of Edmondo 
Solmi's studies in 1908, of which the current 
edition is Scritti vinciani: Le fonti dei manoscritti 
di Leonardo da Vinci e altri studi (Florence: La 
nuova Italia, 1976). 

This recursive sequence is preserved in the 
abridged text, discussed in detail below, and see 
Appendix C, an organizational chart by chapter 
and section of the Trattato della pittura. 
Bambach, Uneredità difficle, 38. Leonardo often 
included the time and place in which he recorded 
drawings and events, in the manner of a notary. 
Although I am unaware of any study that has 
systematically compiled this evidence, such 
notations have been invaluable in dating his work; 
see Pedretti, Commentary, for the most extensive 
account, arranged by subject matter, of these 
notations in Leonardo's notes; and Kenneth Clark 
and Carlo Pedretti, The Drawings of Leonardo da 
Vinci in the Collection of Her Majesty the Queen 

at Windsor Castle, 3 vols., 2nd rev. ed. (London: 
Phaidon, 1968), which transcribes many of the 
notations and remains the standard reference 
work on the most extensive collection of his 
drawings. Other resources are increasingly avail- 
able in digitized formats; see Claire Farago with 
Matthew Landrus, “Leonardo da Vinci,” in Oxford 
Bibliographies in Renaissance and Reformation, 

ed. Margaret King (New York: Oxford University 
Press), an online publication. A similar situation 
holds for Carlo Urbino and Lomazzo, both erudite 
artists whose writings lack the formal structure 

of a treatise composed by someone educated in 
humanist eloquence or Scholastic methods of 
argumentation (although Lomazzo’s literary am- 
bitions far outstrip the compilation in the Codex 
Huygens, which is nonetheless characterized by 
its thorough understanding of optics, geometry, 
and proportion theory). See Tramelli, “The Art of 
Writing and Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting,” for 
further discussion of the Codex Huygens. 

The organization of the Libro di pittura is 
further discussed below. The important point 
at the present juncture is that repetition is built 
into the compilation in a manner that conforms 
to the actual training of apprentices in a 
workshop system. How this remained the case 
as artists were required to master new topics, 
such as knowledge of geometric perspective, 
proportion theory, anatomy, and techniques for 
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projecting foreshortened figures, is discussed in 
Part Three of this chapter, with reference to the 
repeating sequences of topics mentioned here. 
m 1398, Cennini was described as “Familiaris 
magnifici domini paduan” in the household of 
Francesco Novello da Carrara, see N. Gramaccini, 
“Cennini e il suo “Trattato della pittura,” Res 
Publica Litterarum 10 (1987): 143-151. Close 
examination of the Libro's language and tech- 
niques places it in a north Italian and perhaps a 
Venetian milieu, while Cennini’s techniques for 
making panel paintings are relevant to practices 
throughout western Europe, before and well 
beyond his lifetime; see Thea Burns, “Cennino 
Cenninis Il Libro dell'Arte: A Historiographical 
Review,” Studies in Conservation 56 (2011): 

1-13; for the best current edition, see Cennino 
Cennini, Il libro dell'arte, ed. F. Frezzato (Vicenza: 
Neri Pozza, 2003). 

Andrea Bolland, “Art and Humanism in Early 
Renaissance Padua: Cennini, Vergerio, and 
Petrarch on Imitation,” Renaissance Quarterly 
49, no. 3 (1996): 469-487, argues that there is a 
precedent in chapter 27 of Cennini’s handbook 
for Leonardoss discussion of how the imagina- 
tion is utilized actively in the graphic process 
of working out the figurative composition. 

She points out that in Padua at the court of 
Francesco Novello da Carrara, Cennini would 
have come into contact with Petrarchan ideas 
on poetic invention, specifically through 
contact with the humanist educator Pier Paolo 
Vergerio, also associated with the Carrara 
family. 

Bolland, “Art and Humanism,’ explores a further 
connection to Petrarch in Cennini’s use of the 
word aria to describe what is sought in poetic or 
artistic imitation—not the surface appearance 
of the model, but qualities that seem to render a 
portrait a living thing, a “resemblance felt rather 
than expressed,” according to Petrarch in his 
famous letter of 1366 to Boccaccio. We might 
thus understand Cennini’s advice to painters 

on how to execute the preliminary drawing on 

a gessoed panel by drawing and redrawing until 
it resembles the essempio that the painter has 
internalized. See further discussion of exemplars 
in Part Three of this chapter. 

The earliest citation of Cennini’s text comes from 
Vincenzo Borghini, who acquired a manuscript 
copy in February 1564; see Cerasuolo, Diligenza 
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et Prestezza, 23, citing Borghini’s letter to Vasari, 
published in Carl Frey, Das literarische Nachlass 
Giorgio Vasaris: Fortsetzung des Briefwechsels, 
ed. and expanded by Hermann-Walther Frey, 

2 vols. (Munich: Müller, 1930), 1: 26-28 (Florence 
ASA, AV, 14 [XLVII], cc. 26.37): 24 February 1564. 
Cerasuolo’s identification of the manuscript as a 
copy owned by the Sienese goldsmith “maestro 
Giuliano” is based on Vasari, Vite, 1: 248—249, in 
the 1568 “Life of Agnolo Gaddi.” 

Burns, “Cennini’s Libro,” 3, citing Raffaello 
Borghini, Il Riposo (1584), ed. M. Rosci (Milan: 
Edizione Labor, 1967), 27, notes that Borghini’s 
unacknowledged incorporation of Cennini’s text 
was first noted in 1821 when the text appeared 

in print for the first time, edited by the historian 
Giuseppe Tamborini. 

Ludwig Heydenreich, Introduction, in Treatise 
on Painting [Codex Urbinas Latinus 1270], ed. 

A. P. McMahon, 2 vols. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1956), 1:xxv, citing books 22-24 
of Filarete’s Treatise on Architecture dedicated 
to the art of drawing and painting “with many 
technical remarks taken from Cennini.” Filarete 
also quoted Alberti frequently, as Heydenreich 
notes; see further Bertolini, “Ancora su Alberti e 
Filarete.” 

Vasari, Vite, 1: 117-121. My translation modified 
from Giorgio Vasari, Vasari on Technique, ed. 
and intro. G. Baldwin Brown, trans. Louisa S. 
Machelose (1907; New York: Dover, 1960), 213. 
Frey, Nachlass, 26-28, citing Florence, ASA, AV, 14 
(XLVIII), cc.26.37; cited by Cerasuolo, Diligenza e 
Prestezza, 32, along with a letter dated 9 October 
1563, written by Vasari to the governor of Siena 

a few months earlier. The exact manuscript they 
read cannot be identified with certainty; see 
discussion by Cerasuolo. 

See discussion in Cerasuolo, Diligenza e 
Prestezza, 28. 

Cerasuolo, Diligenza e Prestezza, 32-33, citing 
Paola Barocchi, “Storiografia artistica: lessico 
tecnico e lessico letterario,” in Convegno natio- 
nale sui lessici tecnici del Sei e Settecento, Pisa, 
Scuola Normale Superiore, 1-3 December 1980, 

2 vols. (Florence: [publisher not identified], 1981), 
1: 135-136. 

David Summers, Michelangelo and the Language 
of Art (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1981), 68, citing Francisco de Hollanda's Didlogos 
de Roma (Lisbon, 1548) in the edition De la 
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pintura antigua por Francisco de Hollanda, ver- 
siôn castellana de Manuel Denis (1563), ed. 

E. Tormo (Madrid, 1921), 59. 

Summers, Michelangelo, 68. 

Bambach, Painting and Drawing, 271, nn. 128-129 
(citing Ms A, 88v, 102v), writing about the design 
process for the large-scale “ben finiti cartoon” 
emerging around 1500. 

Bambach, “Introduction to Leonardo and His 
Drawings,’ especially 20-22; and Uneredità diffi- 
cile, where she discusses Leonardo’s procedures, 
especially his use of notebooks, in the context 
of his training in Verrocchio’s shop and the long- 
standing use of model books as exempla. 
Bambach, Uneredità difficile, 26: nor did Cennini, 
Alberti, or Baldinucci; she connects the discus- 
sions in MS A specifically with his compositional 
studies for the Battle of Anghiari, ca. 1503-1504 
and MS K, ca. 1504-1505, consisting of three 
pocket notebooks, and MS L, a pocket notebook 
in the sedicesimo format that Leonardo used 
when traveling with Cesare Borgia, and a lost 
“libro di cavalli schizzati pel cartone,” listed 
among his books in Madrid Codex 11, ar, com- 
piled before he left his library on deposit before 
going to Piombino in autumn 1503. Other pas- 
sages in LdP that mention books occur on folios 
58у—591, 109r (LdP, nn. 261, 262, and 290). 

Brown, “Introductory Essay,’ Vasari on Technique, 
5, citing the end of the “Proemio” to the whole 
work that precedes the technical chapters: the 
introduction is primarily to instruct “every gra- 
cious spirit in the most noble matters that apper- 
tain to the artistic professions ... for his delight 
and service ... to enable any one that wills to gain 
advantage from the labour and cunning of those 
who in times past have excelled in the arts” 
Kemp, Behind the Picture, 16: because the oc- 
casion for the compilation is associated with 
Francesco Novello da Carrara (1359-1405), 
whose library focused on practical wisdom (the 
productive sciences), we do not necessarily 
know whether we are dealing with a body of 
theory that dictated practice or with a literary 
by-product of practice aimed at advancing social 
and intellectual claims of the artists. 

Burns, “Cennini’s Libro,” notes that Cennini’s 
compendium transmits a long tradition of prac- 
tice in that it includes some ancient recipes and 
some pigments no longer used. See also Albert 
Elen, Italian Late Medieval and Renaissance 
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Drawing Books from Giovanni de’ Grassi to Palma 
Giovane: A Codicological Approach, PhD diss., 
Rijksuniversiteit, Leiden, 1995; and Robert 
Scheller, Exemplum: Model-Book Drawings and 
the Practice of Artistic Transmission in the Middle 
Ages (ca. goo-ca. 1470) (Amsterdam: Amsterdam 
University Press, 1995). The reinvention of the 
model book at the end of the sixteenth century is 
discussed in Part Three of this chapter. 

See Brian Richardson, Print Culture in 
Renaissance Italy: The Editor and the Vernacular 
Text, 1470-1600 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994), 130, and chapter u, 
155-181, for the leading role that Borghini played 
in Florentine editing in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, coping with the “correcting” 
imposed by inquisitors on his (expurgated) edi- 
tion of Boccaccio”s Decameron (Florence: Giunti, 
1573) in response to the Pauline Index imposed 
in 1559. Richardson discusses Borghini’s special 
interest in Tuscan texts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, which helps to account for 
his interest in Cennini’s manuscript. Borghini 
favored preserving archaic forms that survived 
in speech in communities outside the dominant 
Florentine middle and upper classes. 

See discussion in Cerasuolo, Diligenza e 
Prestezza, 33-35. 

This has been the subject of several stud- 

ies: Francesca Fiorani, “Abraham Bosse e 

le prime critiche al Trattato della pittura di 
Leonardo,” Achademia Leonardi Vinci 5 (1992): 
78-95; Thomas Frangenberg, “Abraham Bosse 

in Context: French Responses to Leonardo's 
Treatise on Painting in the Seventeenth Century, 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 
75 (2012): 223-260; and Anna Sconza, “L'héritage 
de Léonard de Vinci. Lumière et vision dans la 
littérature artistique au milieu du XVII" siècle,” 
in Lumière et vision dans les sciences et dans les 
arts. De l'antiquité au XVII siècle, ed. Michel 
Hochmann and Danielle Jacquart (Geneva: 
Droz, 2010), 201-230, all emphasize that Bosse 
drew heavily on Leonardo’s writings despite 

his vocal opposition to them. Kemp, “‘A Chaos 
of Intelligence’: Leonardo’s Traité and the 
Perspective Wars in the Académie Royale,’ in 
Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 237-254, sum- 
marizes the course of events favoring Charles Le 
Brun and leading to the expulsion of Bosse from 
the academy in 1661. Jacques le Bicheur’s Traité 
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de Perspective, written in 1657 and published in 
1660, was dedicated to Le Brun and followed first 
by Fréart de Chambray's Idée de la perfection 

de la peinture (1662), meant as a supplement to 
Leonardos treatise and used by Le Brun in his 
attack on Bosse, and later by Grégoire Hurets 
Optique de portraiture et peinture (Paris, 1670), 
which also emphasized the importance of trans- 
lating perception into pictorial form. Discussions 
at the Académie royale in the 1660s revolved 
around problems of representation developed in 
these texts, the immediate legacy of Leonardo’s 
writings on perspective, although they were not 
always recognized as such. See discussion of 
Bosse in Bell, “The Final Text,” and the Historical 
Introduction. 

LdP, n. 1, which begins Melzi’s original compila- 
tion, is a mature statement of this definition 

of painting as a scientia media, a mixture of 
principles and experience, to use the Scholastic 
terminology; see Farago, Paragone, 289-299, for 
discussion of dating, sources, and previous schol- 
arship. Its striking precedent is the first chapter 
of Cennini's // Libro dell'Arte, where Cennini 
writes that “painting ... calls for imagination, and 
skill of hand, in order to discover things not seen, 
hiding themselves under the shadow of natural 
objects, and to fix them (formarle) with the hand, 
presenting to plain sight what does not actually 
exist. And it justly deserves to be enthroned 

next to theory (scienza), and to be crowned with 
poetry" (Il Libro dell'Arte, chapter1, translated 

by Daniel V. Thompson, Jr., The Craftsman's 
Handbook: The Italian “Il Libro dell'Arte” [New 
York: Dover, 1960], 1-2). 

See Herbert L. Kessler, Seeing Medieval Art 
(Peterboro, Ontario: Broadview Press, 2004); 
Caroline Walker Bynum, Christian Materiality: An 
Essay on Religion in Late Medieval Europe (New 
York: Zone Books, 2011); Cynthia J. Hahn, Strange 
Beauty: Issues in the Making and Meaning of 
Reliquaries, 400—circa 1204 (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2012); and 
“Res et significatio’: The Material Sense of Things 
in the Middle Ages,” ed. Lisa Reilly with Libby 
Parker, Aden Kumler, and Christopher R. Lakey, 
special issue of Gesta 51, no. 1 (2012), which 
locates the initiation of the current turn to 
questions of materiality in the work of German 
philologist Friedrich Ohly (1914-1996) on 
Dingbedeutung (thing-signification) and his ex- 
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plorations of “medieval hermeneutic economies” 
(citing Kumler and Lakey, 2). 

Bynum, Christian Materiality, 57-58, citing 
Kessler, Seeing Medieval Art. Kessler, Bynum 
writes, stresses the power of materials to evoke 
or conjure up, that is, representation not in the 
sense of “looking like,” but in the sense of “mani- 
festing the significance of” 

Bynum, Christian Materiality, 33. 

Bynum, Christian Materiality, 33. 

A virtual image derives from optical theory: 

a plane mirror forms a virtual image positioned 
behind the mirror, although light from a source 
exists only in front of the mirror (http://www 
.thefreedictionary.com/virtual+image, consulted 
5 November 2015). The same conditions apply 

to the optical naturalism of Renaissance art— 
led by Leonardo da Vinci, the first artist of the 
modern era according to the narrative of Vasari’s 
Lives (1550 and 1568). 

MS A, u3v (similar to ITAL 1651, Chapter 6, 
derived from LdP, n. 53). On the widely discussed 
passage in MS A, see Robert Zwijnenberg, 

“St. John the Baptist and the Essence of Painting,” 
in Farago, Leonardo da Vinci and the Ethics of 
Style, 96-118; Fabio Frosini, “Pittura come filoso- 
fia: note su ‘spirito’ e ‘spirituale’ in Leonardo,” 
Achademia Leonardi Vinci 10 (1997): 35-59; 
Frank Zöllner, “Ogni pittore dipinge sé,” in Der 
Kiinstler über sich in seinem Werk: Internationales 
Symposium der Biblioteca Hertziana, Rome, ed. 
Matthias Winner (Weinheim: VCH, 1992), 137— 
160; Martin Kemp, “Ogni dipintore dipinge se’: 

A Neoplatonic Echo in Leonardos Art Theory,” 
in Cultural Aspects of the Italian Renaissance: 
Essays in Honour of Paul Oskar Kristeller, ed. C. H. 
Clough (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1976), 311-323. 

Leonardo means that the eye receives the image 
(similitude) of a solid object (corpo ombroso), 
which the sensate power of sight (virtu visiva) 
passes to the mirror-like impressiva, where the 
imaginatione “sees” it. The source of Dante’s 
text where the word discorrimento occurs is 
Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles, 1.cap. 1, where 
Aquinas writes that the desire for wisdom is the 
first principle of medicine and other examina- 
tions (disserrere). Dante, Convivio, 2: 66-68, 
states that the Peripatetics perfected the 
Socratic mode of disputation “by their ingegno 
and almost divine nature” because they valued 
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“deambulatori” Dante’s use of the word ingegno 
and his discussion of modes of discourse is 

an early and perhaps direct precedent for the 
way in which Leonardo used the word ingegno 
to mean an inborn faculty that can learn to 
discourse (LdP, Parte prima, n. 38). Dante de- 
scribed the passage of images through the optic 
nerve as a discorso in which the images are con- 
stantly transmuted according to the properties 
of vision. His arguments hinge on the impor- 
tant distinction between the transmutable, 
sensitive mind and the immutable intellective 
mind: one is concerned with particular visible 
images, and the other with principles, essence. 
In Ms A, u2v-u3r, where Leonardo quotes 

part of the Convivio (Book 4, third canzone, 
lines 52-53 of the third stanza), Dante’s own 
text includes a commentary that distinguishes 
between “vile” and “noble” with reference to the 
degeneration of corruptible matter; see Farago, 
Paragone, 75-76, 300. Among Leonardo’s earli- 
est discussions of the inner senses are Paris MS 
B, 31r-33v, ca. 1486-1490, and the related C.A. 
181v. 

Excerpted from LdP, n. 12. On Leonardo's debt 

to Augustine with respect to the passages under 
discussion here on how the painter transmutes 
himself into the mind of nature and how the 
world—and, by extension, painting as Leonardo 
understood it—is a book written by God for man 
to read, see Steven F. H. Stowell, The Spiritual 
Language of Art: Medieval Christian Themes 

in Writings on Art of the Italian Renaissance 
(Leiden: Brill, 2015), 130-160. 

See in particular Hahn, “First Things," in Strange 
Beauty, 2-29; and Beate Fricke, "Matter and 
Meaning of Mother-of-Pearl: The Origins of 
Allegory in the Spheres of Things’ Gesta 51, no. 
1 (2012): 35-53, for two sustained case studies 
that link materials with sacred and truthful 
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images. 

The continuing relevance of these ideas is 
especially evident in wunderkammer objects; 
see Martin Kemp, “Wrought by No Artist's 
Hand* The Natural, the Artificial, the Exotic 
and the Scientific in Some Artifacts from the 
Renaissance," in Reframing the Renaissance: 
Visual Culture in Europe and Latin America 
1450-1650, ed. Claire Farago (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1995), 177-196. Materiality 
is increasingly a subject of investigation in 
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Renaissance art; see, for example, Christian 
Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in 

Raphael (University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 2011); and Alexander Nagel, 

The Controversy of Renaissance Art (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2011). 

These period distinctions demand further 
critical examination; they seem to be linger- 

ing echoes of Hans Belting's influential (but 
problematic) distinction between the medieval 
"era of cult images” and the modern “cult of art 
images,” most famously set out in Likeness and 
Presence: A History of the Image before the Era of 
Art, trans. Edmund Jephcott (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1994); originally published in 
German as Bild und Kult (1990). 

LdP, n. 8; translation cited from Farago, Paragone, 
305-306. 

See recently, in an emerging field of scholar- 
ship, Anne H. Muraoka, The Path of Humility: 
Caravaggio and Carlo Borromeo, Renaissance 
and Baroque Studies and Texts 34 (New York: 
Peter Lang, 2015), especially chapter 3, “Canon 
Reformulation in the Age of the Counter- 
Reformation," 95-126; Marcia B. Hall and Tracy 
E. Cooper, eds., The Sensuous in the Counter- 
Reformation Church (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2013); Marcia B. Hall, The Sacred 
Image in the Age of Art: Titian, Tintoretto, Barocci, 
El Greco, Caravaggio (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2011); and From Rome to Eternity: 
Catholicism and the Arts in Italy, ca. 1550-1650, 
ed. Pamela M. Jones and Thomas Worchester 
(Leiden: Brill, 2002). 

On which see Lindberg and Cantor, Discourse 

of Light; Bynum, Christian Materiality; Kessler, 
Seeing Medieval Art; and Hahn, Strange Beauty, 
with further bibliography. 

Bynum, Christian Materiality, 35. The enduring 
problem with matter, Bynum goes on to point 
out, is its possible inducement to idolatry, 
which was not new in the Middle Ages. Charges 
repeatedly used against images included the 
Second Commandment (Exod. 20: 4-5)—thou 
shall not make to thyself a graven thing—and 
the Book of Wisdom, which condemns idols 

as "brittle vessels being made by men" (Ws. 

15: 13-17: graven images were dead matter, the 
opposite of the living God). On the other hand, 
images formed and composed by those who 
know the art of painting are consecrated by the 
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priest, who asks that “the species be carried by 
angels to the altar of God, but the painting ... 
seeks above all beauty and by the arrange- 
ment of colors to add something to his work” 
(Bynum, 47, citing Theodulf of Orléans, author 
of the Libri Carolini, 790-792, addressing con- 
cerns that icons are made of painting through 
purely human skill). 

Bynum, Chistian Materiality, 19. 

The charged materials of sixteenth-century 
works of art have been receiving attention from 
art historians, as is discussed in the introduction 
to this chapter; one of the earliest studies to gal- 
vanize research, and one that has also informed 
my work, is Michael W. Cole, Cellini and the 
Principles of Sculpture (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2002). Projecting allegorical 
content into materials in their sacred setting 

is a longstanding tradition in Byzantine art. 

On the implications of these viewing practices 
for both virtual and aniconic images in the 

early modern era, deserving of further study, 

see Nagel, The Controversy of Renaissance Art; 
Maria Evangelatou, “Between East and West: The 
Symbolism of Space in the Art of Domenikos 
Theotokopoulos (El Greco), in Renaissance 
Encounters: Greek East and Latin West, ed. Marina 
S. Brownlee and Dimitri H. Gondicas (Leiden: 
Brill, 2013), 147-188; Farago, “Die Asthetik der 
Bewegung in Leonardos Kunsttheorie, in 
Fehrenbach, Leonardo da Vinci, 137-168, and 
Stowell, The Spiritual Language of Art, 164, stress- 
ing the continuing “history of spiritual agency” 
attributed to objects fabricated by artists. 

See Summers, The Judgment of Sense, 97-101, on 
the roots of Leonardo’s understanding of ingegno 
in Avicenna read through Augustine on common 
sense and “spiritual vision,’ explained in terms 
of the possibilities available within the concep- 
tual system we are considering. For Avicenna, 
ingenium seems to have been the point of 
contact between the material intellect and the 
agent intellect associated with Aristotle’s “faculty 
of discovering the middle term”: ingenium im- 
mediately perceives what is right by a kind of 
illumination (Aristotle also referred to this as 

the faculty of “quick wittedness" [Poetics 1459a] 
or "the faculty of hitting upon the middle term 
instantaneously" [Posterior analytics 89b34]). 

It is also a principle of individual differences 
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that achieves its highest form in the intellectus 
sanctus. That is, the phantasia of the prophet 
who embodies this intellect is purely spiritual. 
Summers argues that this puts all forms of inge- 
nium on a continuous scale running from mere 
cleverness to prophetic vision. What Avicenna 
called recordation (Aristotle's reminiscence) was 
also translated as ingenium, meaning that the 
operations of reminiscence were not only a kind 
of inference but also dependent on their corpo- 
real substrate—which explains why ingenium 
was sometimes included in the inner senses by 
medieval writers. Specifying what the ingenium 
was and did brought ars and ingenium closer 
together: if it is possible to be taught quick- 
wittedness, then human nature can be corrected 
by art. 

Zuccaro wrote about human disegno as the 
"internal" mirror of divine creativity that or- 
dained the world and continually brings it into 
existence, while "external disegno" is made up 
of the visible world, which is “the painting of 
God" together with all artificial things. Federico 
Zuccaro, L'idea de’ pittori, scultori ed architetti 
(Turin, Agostino Disserolio, 1607), facsimile 
edition in Scritti d'arte di Federico Zuccaro, ed. 
Detlef Heikamp (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1961), 
158-185, 225-232. Counter-Reformation argu- 
ments stressed that the artist must approach his 
work with honesta, that is, with moral virtuous- 
ness, as the term was widely used in sixteenth- 
century discussions of the artist’s role in 

making sacred images. Peter Lukehart, “Painting 
Virtuously: The Counter-Reform and the Reform 
of Artists’ Education in Rome between Guild and 
Academy, 161-187, and Robert W. Gaston, “How 
Words Control Images: The Rhetoric of Decorum 
in Counter-Reformation Italy,’ 74-90, both in 
Hall and Cooper, The Sensuous in the Counter- 
Reformation Church; and further discussion in 
Part Three of this chapter. 

In 1490, the Dominican preacher Girolamo 
Savonarola delivered sermons on the abuses of 
poetry in which he followed Thomas Aquinas 

by associating poetry with the exemplum, a form 
of induction that induces virtue by delighting 
the individual soul through a concrete image; 
see Concetta Carestia Greenfield, Humanist 

and Scholastic Poetics, 1250-1500 (Lewisburg: 
Bucknell University Press, 1981), 251. Like his 
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mid-fifteenth-century predecessor Cardinal 
Giovanni Dominici, Savonarola asserted that 
only scripture has true allegorical meaning and 
only natural things not created by art are perfect. 
See further discussion in Farago, “Artisanal 
Epistemologies and the Artless Art of Post- 
Tridentine Painting,” in The Artwork between 
Technology and Nature, ed. Camilla Skovbjerg 
and Jacob Wamberg (Aldershot: Ashgate 
Publishing, 2015), 17-133. 

Smith, The Body of the Artisan, 9-12, cites the 
example of a wooden Crucifixion by the Sienese 
artist Lando di Pietro (died ca. 1340), who placed 
two inscriptions inside the head of Christ: a 
prayer asking the saints to recommend him to 
God that ends with an admonition to beholders 
to adore Christ and “not this wood,” and a second 
inscription inserted into Christ’s nostril to “let 
the soul of Lando be recommended” through 
Christ’s mercy. The connection to be drawn 
from this artisan’s ex-voto is between bodily 
breath and spiritus. Increasing attention is being 
given in the current scholarship to the historical 
connections between aesthetics and religious 
experience. A study that arrived too late to take 
fully into account is Klaus Kriiger’s magnificent 
Grazia: Religi¥ose Erfahrung un ästhetische 
Evidenz (Góttingeng: Wallstein Verlag, 2016). 

107 passages incorporated from Libro A, ca. 
1508—1510, were rearranged; see Claire Farago, 
"How Leonardo da Vinci's Editors Organized 

His Treatise on Painting and How Leonardo 
Would Have Done It Differently in The Treatise 
on Perspective: Published and Unpublished, ed. 
Lyle Massey, Studies in the History of Art 59, 
Symposium Papers 36, Center for Advanced 
Visual Studies (Washington, pc: National Gallery 
of Art, 2003), and further discussion of Melzi's 
organization of the Libro di pittura in Part Three 
of this chapter. 

To cite one clear example, when Leonardo's 
geometric sketches incorporated by Melzi in the 
Libro di pittura were replaced by more formal 
engraved diagrams in the 1651 printed edition, 
some were incorrectly rendered and became 
the subject of debate at the Académie royale de 
peinture et de sculpture; see Bell, "The Final Text, 
Part One” with references to specific Trattato 
chapters; and further discussion in the Reader's 
Notes and the Historical Introduction. 
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As has been suggested among others by Pedretti, 
“Introduzione,” in Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 35-36. 
The authorship of the Codex Huygens was 
established by Sergio Marinelli, "The Author of 
the Codex Huygens,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes 44 (1981): 24—20, on the basis 
of an engraved illustration by Gaspare dall'Olio 
(fig. 2.19) that summarizes the discussion of pro- 
jecting figures onto vaults and other surfaces; see 
discussion below. On Urbino's debt to Leonardo, 
see Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting." 

See my chapter "Origins of the Trattato" for an 
account of what was eliminated and what was 
retained. Matthew Landrus has established a 
word count for LdP compared with 1651 ITAL, 

to determine that the unabridged text contains 
110,812 words, compared with 39,971 words in the 
printed edition. In other words, the abridged text 
is only 36 percent of the original length, with a 
2—3 percent margin of error (personal communi- 
cation with Matthew Landrus, 20 July 2016). 

The majority of notes on human movement 

in the abridged Libro di pittura, which retains 
nearly all of the passages on this subject, derive 
from Leonardo’s studies of the mechanics of 
weight distribution applied to the human body. 
Frequent topics are the flexion and extension 

of muscles in various actions that today are 
designated by the term “biomechanics” (see, for 
example, chapter 249). Some, though not many, 
of the chapters can be related to his surviving 
anatomical investigations, such as chapter 271, 
dealing with the movement and structure of the 
hand, and chapters 236 and 237, on the action 

of the joints, part of a larger cluster of passages 
extending from chapters 230 to 243 that deal 
with the way in which muscles attached to the 
skeketon move. Most of these chapters rely on 
careful observations of weight distribution of 
figures performing various actions. Although 
these discussions are informed by Leonardo's 
studies of anatomy, there is nothing to connect 
his observations on the dynamics of movement 
directly with his knowledge of anatomy based on 
dissection. These chapters (230-243) are devoted 
to the analysis of simple and compound motion, 
terms derived from Aristotle. Another cluster 

of passages, chapters 166 to 196, is devoted to 
human proportion and anatomy, on topics such 
as universal proportions and variations due to 
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age (166, 167, 169); the joints of fingers, shoulders, 
wrists, ankles, and limbs (170, 171, 176, 177, and 
184); and proportions of the body and its parts 
(173, 175). The following cluster of chapters, from 
197 to 215, deals with the distribution of weight 
in different positions and movements, including 
bending, standing, turning, running, and losing 
balance (chapter 208). The analysis throughout 
avoids quantification and focuses on explaining 
the principles of figurative movement through 
weight distribution and anatomical structure, so 
that the artist who understands how the skeletal 
structure of the body is balanced around its 
central axis, and how disequilibrium is gener- 
ated by change of position and force, is able to 
design his own figures. In a few cases, Leonardo 
includes anatomical terminology (for example, 
in chapters 227 and 228), or describes anatomical 
structures in detail, such as where muscles are 
inserted (for example, chapters 231 and 234). 
The chapters devoted to the historia are 
grouped in three clusters: an introductory 
selection, chapters 61-65, following a passage 
on how painting should be seen from a single 
window, and how the edges of bodies are 
obscured in deep shadow, both closely related 
to MS A chapters discussed above, followed by 
three chapters on suggested subject matter; ten 
chapters, chapters 89-98, following a section 
on colored reflections, a more complex version 
of chapter 60; and chapters 253-259, focused 
on the affeti of figures in the historia, followed 
by a section on how to depict figures analyzed 
according to the mechanics of movement 
(chapters 260-270). These repeating sequences 
of chapters could be understood as an actual 
program of study, increasing in difficulty and 
range of concerns with each round. Only 
chapters 48 and 49 deal with human propor- 
tions; proportion is discussed in the section on 
human proportion and anatomy (chapters 166 
to 196) in terms of movement and the decorum 
of figures according to age; chapter 250 deals 
with the parts of the body in proportion to the 
whole. 

See Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting” 

Kemp and Barone, “What Might...” Most of the 
passages appear in Book 3 of the Libro di pittura. 
Kemp and Barone, “What Might ...,” 41. 

Kemp and Barone, “What Might ...,” 41. 

Kemp and Barone, “What Might ...," 43. 
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Citing Kemp and Barone, “What Might ...," 46. 
Kemp and Barone, “What Might ...” 40-41; they 
also discuss the possibility that Melzi was antici- 
pating relatively schematic illustrations printed 
in the text or in the margins, reproducible as 
woodcuts. 

On evidence of Melzi's publication plans, see 
Vecce, "Before the Trattato." 

Pedretti, "Introduzione," in Pedretti and Vecce, 

1: 22, proposing a date of 1546 and reviewing the 
earlier scholarship. See also Vecce, “Before the 
Trattato." 

See discussion in Farago, "Origins of the 
Trattato." 

The following summary is based on Paul F. 
Grendler, The Roman Inquisition and the Venetian 
Press, 1540-1605 (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1977); Simon Ditchfield, “Censorship 

and the Liberal Imagination—Some Issues," 
unpublished paper presented at a workshop, 
"Art, Censorship, and Spirituality in Early 
Modern Rome,” 2004; and Gigliola Fragnito, 
“Introduction” and “The Central and Peripheral 
Organization of Censorship,” both in Church, 
Censorship, and Culture in Early Modern Italy, 
ed. Gigliola Fragnito, trans. Adrian Belton 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 
1-49. See also the useful summary by Paul F. 
Grendler, “Printing and Censorship,” in The 
Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, ed. 
Charles B. Schmitt et al. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988), 25-54. 

See Herman H. Schwedt, Die Anfänge der 
Römischen Inquisition: Kardinäle und Konsultoren 
1542 bis 1600 (Freiburg: Herder, 2013), especially 
25-26, emphasizing that this papal bull was 
responding to contingent factors and not an- 
ticipating long-term measures. At this point the 
new body did not have a name. The first decree 
registered in the archive of the Holy Office is 
dated 24 October 1548, more than six years after 
the bull of foundation was issued. Some scholars 
consider the true date of the foundation of the 
Roman Inquisition to be1555. When Gian Pietro 
Carafa was elected pope as Paul rv in that year, 
the Holy Office became the most powerful organ 
of papal authority and the pope began to attend 
weekly meetings of the Holy Office. See Silvana 
Seidel Menchu, “Origine e Origini del Santo 
Uffizio dell'Inquisizione Romana (1542-1559) 
in L'Inquisizione, ed. A. Borromeo (Vatican City, 
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2003), 291-321, especially 315, n. 66, citing Paul 
IV's statement in a plenary meeting of the Holy 
Office on 1 October 1555 on the precedence of 
the Office of the Most Holy Inquisition. See 
further discussion in Simon Ditchfield, “Chapter 
8, Inquisition and Intimidation,” in Papacy & 
Peoples: The Making of Roman Catholicism as 

a World Religion, 1500-1700 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, forthcoming), on which this 
note is based. My thanks to the author for 
making his study available to me in manuscript 
and for many stimulating discussions that have 
informed my understanding. As Ditchfield 
emphasizes in his forthcoming book, the 
Inquisition consisted of parallel bureaucra- 

cies that established their power and influence 
through “a protracted process of struggle and 
adroit manoeuvering” owing to bitter rivalries 
with bishops in the task of caring for souls. 

For the history of the Roman Inquisition, see 
Andrea Del Col, LTnquisizione in Italia dal XII al 
XXI secolo (Milan: Oscar Mondadori, 2006); and 
Christopher F. Black, The Italian Inquisition (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2009). 

Grendler, “Printing and Censorship,’ 45. 

VVas it due to the nevv legal measures, lack of 
funds, or lack of interest, or all three factors 
combined? My thanks to Barbara Tramelli for 
discussing the issues vvith me. 

See Vecce, “Before the Trattato” on Melzi's publi- 
cation plans. 

Grendler, The Roman Inquisition, 125. Scholars 
have long objected to the term “Counter- 
Reformation” as pejorative and implying a 
reactionary response to Protestant ideology, 
favoring instead the terms “Catholic Restoration” 
and “Catholic Reformation,” the latter conceived 
to acknowledge that Roman Catholic reform was 
indebted to longstanding belief and practice. 
Thus writes Pamela M. Jones, Federico Borromeo 
and the Ambrosiana: Art Patronage and Reform 
in Seventeenth-Century Milan (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993), 3, noting 

that in Carlo Borromeo’s own era, “reform” was 
associated with the institutional Church and 
with conciliar legislation. She prefers the term 
“post-Tridentine” to characterize Borromeo”s pas- 
toral programs as indebted to the decrees of the 
Council of Trent and, more simply, as postdating 
the Council. Grendler, The Roman Inquisition, 1, 
accepts Hubert Jedin's definition and distinction 
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between the terms “Catholic Reformation” and 
“Counter-Reformation”: the former is a quest 

for internal renewal of the church that began 
before 1517 and developed independently of 

the Protestant Reformation. According to the 
distinctions maintained by John O”Malley, the 
Counter-Reformation began with the election of 
Pope Paul 111 in 1534, who met the challenges of 
the Protestants by approving new religious or- 
ders, like the Jesuits, and convoking the Council 
of Trent (1545-1563) to deal with doctrinal and 
disciplinary questions raised by the Protestant 
reformers. The term is notoriously difficult to 
apply because it does not correspond to specific 
historical policies, attitudes, or actions. See John 
O'Malley, “Catholic Reform,” in Reformation 
Europe: A Guide to Research, ed. S. Ozmont (St. 
Louis: Center for Reformation Research, 1982), 
297-319. 

After the Clementine index of 1596 became 
ineffective, Roman bishops ordered a complete 
census of monastic and conventual Italian librar- 
ies, in the course of which all of the religious 
orders of Italy sent catalogs of their libraries and 
of their communities to the Congregation of the 
Index. But bishops demonstrated an incapacity 
to create a proper structure of censorship with 
sufficient personnel to carry out the required 
work; see Gigliola Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo: 
censura ecclesiastica e I volgarizzamente della 
Scrittura: 1471-1605 (Bologna: Il Mulino, 1997); 
and Marco Cavarzere, La Prassi della Censura 
nell'Italian del Seicento: Tra presssione e medi- 
azione (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 
2011). Meanwhile, highly educated members 

of the republic of letters, such as the univer- 

sity community at Padua, had access to many 
prohibited books; see further Farago, "Origins of 
the Trattato." 

See Robert Williams, "Leonardo and the 
Florentine Academy,” in Farago, Re-Reading 
Leonardo, 61—75; and Rabisch: Il grottesco nell'arte 
del Cinquecento. LAccademia della Val di Blenio, 
Lomazzo e l'ambiente milanese, ed. Giulio Bora, 
Manuela Kahn-Rossi, and Francesco Porzio, exh. 
cat., Lugano: Museo Cantonale d'arte (Milan: 
Skira, 1998), especially Bora, “Milano nell'età da 
Lomazzo e San Carlo,” 39-43. 

For bibliography and the relationship of 
Leonardo’s abridged treatise on painting to the 
1563 Decree on Images issued by the Council of 
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Trent, see Farago, “Origins of the Trattato” On 
the collecting of Leonardo's drawings by his fol- 
lowers, see Giulio Bora, “I disegni dei leonarde- 
schi e il collezionismo milanese: Consistenza, 
fortuna, dispersione,” in Fiorio and Marani, I 
Leonardeschi a Milano, 206-217. Paola Venturelli, 
“E per tal variar natura e bella’: Arti decorative a 
Milano tra Leonardo e Lomazzo,” in Bora, Kahn- 
Rossi, and Porzio, Rabisch, 77-88, has studied 
evidence of Leonardo’s notes, experimental 
methods, poetic fictions, and instruments used 
by leading artists in the very active decorative 
arts scene in Milan in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. See further Paola Venturelli, 
Leonardo da Vinci e le arti preziose: Milano tra XV 
e XVI secolo (Venice: Marsilio, 2002); and Bora, 
Kahn-Rossi, and Porzio, Rabisch. 

As far as the longer trajectory of access 
to Leonardo's sketchbooks and drawings is 
concerned, the dispersal of Melzi’s inheritance 
immediately after his death ca. 1570 was recorded 
around 1635 by Giovanni Ambrogio Mazenta at 
the request of Cassiano dal Pozzo. Venturelli’ 
research is based partly on Mazenta’s account 
that while Leonardo was living at Melzi's villa in 
Vaprio after the fall of Ludovico Sforza (1499), 
he led “a seminar on the most perfect artifices, 
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in painting, sculpture, architecture, in engraving 
crystals, gems, ivories, metals, and the casting arts 
of gold, bronze, etc.” and that Fontana, a “sculp- 
tor of cameos, crystals, gems, and marbles ... 
professed to have some things of Leonardo”; and 
in the “workshops of the arts, many machines 
were used that were rediscovered by Leonardo for 
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engraving, polishing crystals, irons, and stones.’ 
In the mid-1630s, Cassiano dal Pozzo gained 
access to Mazenta’s collection of autograph 
manuscripts, then owned by Count Galeazzo 
Arconati, who donated them to the Ambrosiana 
Library. Mazenta competed in collecting manu- 
scripts and drawings, along with his brothers 
Guido and Alessandro, so perhaps he was not 
an entirely objective observer, as Bambach, 
Uneredita difficile, notes in offering the most 
extensive assessment yet of the material acquired 
from Melzi’s heirs around 1590 by the Milanese 
sculptor Pompeo Leoni. Leoni possessed at least 
forty-six manuscripts and additional albums of 
drawings, including the Codex Atlanticus, which 
he compiled from fragments and loose sheets, 
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according to the current assessment, discussed by 
Bambach. These materials were divided between 
Madrid and Milan at the time of his death in 
1608. Two inventories (of 1608 and 1613), and 
notes in Spanish on the manuscripts themselves 
by Spanish evaluators, provide clues to the 
circulation of his collection of books, notes, draw- 
ings, and workshop instruments, first recorded 
in Leonardo’s will of 23 April 1519, on which see 
n. 39. 

Pellegrino Tibaldi was born in Milan, but he 
grew up in Bologna and worked in Rome and 
Ancona. Borromeo met him in 1561 and brought 
him to Milan from Ancona; in 1586 Tibaldi went 
to Spain, where he replaced Federico Zuccaro as 
court painter at the Escorial. See Nigel Gauk- 
Rogers, “Pellegrino Tidaldi,” Grove Art Online/ 
Oxford Art Online, subscripton service, consulted 
15 September 2016 at http://www.oxfordarton 
line.com. 

In asserting the authority of the practicing 
architect and the artist's right to use his scientific 
imagination, Bassi drew on Daniele Barbaro’s 
just-published La pratica della perspettiva (1568), 
which transformed the medieval view that the 
artist simply receives his exemplary forms pas- 
sively from contact with Gods first intelligible 
act. For a longer discussion of Bassi’s debt to 
Barbaro’s arguments in the context of the rivalry 
of the arts and the fundamental issue of what 
kind of wisdom is associated with things made 
by art, see Farago, Paragone, 148-153. 

Martino Bassi, Disparei in materia darchitettura 
e perspecttiva con pareri di eccellenti e famosi 
arachitetti (Brescia, 1572), 51. The incident is 
discussed by Panofsky, Perspective as Symbolic 
Form, trans. Christopher S. Wood, rev. ed. (1927; 
repr. New York: Zone Books, 1991); Giulio Bora, 
“La prospettiva della figura umane: gli ‘scurti’ 
nella teoria e nella practica pittorica Lombarda 
del Cinquecento,” Prospettica rinascimen- 

tale: codificazioni e trasgressioni 1 (1980): 295; 
Farago, Paragone, 146-154; Martin Kemp, The 
Science of Art: Optical Themes in Western Art 
from Brunelleschi to Seurat (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1990), 73-74; P. Dubourg- 
Glatigny, “La Question de la Perspective 
Matérielle dans les Traités du Cinquecento,” in 
L'Artiste et l'Oeuvre à l'Epreuve de la Perspective, 
ed. M. Cojannot Le Blanc, M. Dalai Emiliani, and 
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P. Dubourg-Glatigny (Rome: École française de 
Rome, 2006), 365-384; and Barbara Tramelli, 
“The Art of Writing,” 159-160. 

Summers, Michelangelo, 130131, writes that 
audacity was long associated negatively with the 
right to dare (audere) in the Christian tradition. 
Horace as interpreted by Isidore of Seville in the 
seventh century, cited by writers of the Counter- 
Reformation, specified that the painter’s license 
be curbed so that he might work for Christs 
glory and not his own. Pietro Aretino famously 
condemned Michelangelo's Last Judgment for its 
brilliance of invention and execution, because it 
left him open to the charge of pride (as opposed 
to the argument that such splendid artifice was 
in itself religious). See discussion of the Last 
Judgment below. 

Summers, Michelangelo, 482-483, collects a 
history of commentary on the “perennial critical 
issue” of the figure seen simultaneously front and 
back. Among writers of the post-Tridentine era 
who sided with Alberti’s condemnation of such 
movement as excessive, beyond nature, were 
Gilio da Fabriano, Pirro Ligorio, and Bernini. 

See further discussion of sixteenth-century 
figurative ideals and their relationship to ancient 
rhetorical formulas in David Summers, “Maniera 
and Movement: The Figura Serpentinata, Art 
Quarterly 35 (1972): 269-301. 

Carlo Borromeo, Instructiones fabricae et supel- 
lectilis ecclesiasticae libri II (1577); cited from 
Trattati d'arte del Cinquecento fra manierismo e 
controriforma, ed. Paola Barocchi, 3 vols. (Bari: 
G. Laterza, 1960), 3: 44 and n. 4, attacked license 
generally under the category parerga, that 
which comes from the imagination of paint- 

ers and sculptors which is merely ornamental: 
sacred images abhor such voluptuousness, such 
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mascaroni. 

Several key ecclesiastics who wrote on the 
visual arts were also directly involved in the 
Congregation of the Index. Under Pope Sixtus 
V, on 15 April 1587, the Congregation decided 
that Rule v11 of the Tridentine index relative to 
lascivious books should also be applied to music 
and painted images. At the time, the Oratorian 
Agostino Valier and Gabriele Paleotti were both 
members of the Congregation of the Index. 
Paleotti favored this extension of the index 

to artistic images. Then followed a two-year 
authoritarian phase, when Valier and Paleotti 
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were excluded from the Congregation, and 
Federico Borromeo and Ascanio Colonna, both 
young and not in a position to stand up to Sixtus 
V”s tactics, were appointed instead. Twenty-two 
new rules were drawn up for the Index of 1590, 
of which Rule 14 extended prohibition to both 
printed and painted images. Upon the election 
of Pope Clement vii in February 1592, Valier 
returned to the Congregation of the Index and 
revived the attitudes of the Oratorians. See 
Vittorio Frajese, Nascita dell’Indice: La censure 
ecclesiastica dal Rinascimento alla Controriforma 
(Brescia: Morcelliana, 2006). My thanks to Simon 
Ditchfield for discussing this history with me. 
The way in which bishops applied the Tridentine 
decree varied widely from place to place, but 
Paleotti was perfectly positioned at the intersec- 
tion of institutions and individuals: he was a 
bishop, a patron of commissions for artworks, a 
theoretician of artistic phenomena, and a collab- 
orator at a high level with scientists and painters 
in one of the most cultivated university cities of 
Europe. Hence the special interest attached to 
his Discorso intorno alle imagine sacri et profane, 
which circulated in manuscript before being 
published in Italian in 1582, and in Latin in 1594, 
even though only two of the projected five books 
were completed. See the introduction by Paolo 
Prodi, cited here, in Gabriele Paleotti, Discourse 
on Sacred and Profane Images, intro. Paolo Prodi, 
trans. William McCuaig (Los Angeles: The Getty 
Research Institute, Texts & Documents, 2012). 
Borromeo’s attempts to reform religious practice 
by redirecting the arts have been widely studied; 
see discussion in Farago, “Origins of the Trattato” 
In light of the following discussion here, it is 
noteworthy that Lomazzo expressed the wish to 
publish a book of writings by members of the 
Accademia della Val di Blenio after Borromeo's 
death. This was the volume entitled Rabisch 
(Milan, Paolo Gottardo Pontio, 1589), as reported 
by Dante Isella, editor of the modern edition 
(Turin: Einaudi, 1993), 235, cited by Tramelli, 
“The Art of Writing,’ 83. 

Marinelli, “The Author of the Codex Huygens.” 
However, the tension between individual 
authorship and a cumulative workshop tradi- 
tion is not easily settled by modern practices of 
attributing texts to individuals, or by apply- 

ing modern ideas of plagiarism at this hybrid 
moment when artists and other practitioners 
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were beginning to publish books under their 
own names while the aggregate knowledge 
networks of artisans were also very active. As a 
significant case in point, Lomazzo, Rime (Milan, 
1587), Libro Terzo, 196, criticizes an artist who 
“facea scorci, con alta Prospettiva” for stealing the 
ideas of others. Giulio Bora, “Girolamo Figino, 
“stimato valente pittore e accurato miniatore/ 

e il dibattito a Milano sulle “Regole delFarte” fra 

il sesto e il settimo decennio del Cinquecento,” 
Raccolta Vinciana 30 (2003): 315, suggests that 
the implicated artist is Carlo Urbino, and cites 
other documented difficulties between them. 
Indeed, there are many points of similarity 

with Lomazzo’s Trattato (Milan, 1584), but both 
Lomazzos treatise and the Codex Huygens are 
indebted to Leonardos ideas in particular as well 
as to many others. On Lomazzo, see Tramelli, 
"The Art of Writing," 159—216, for the similarities 
between his Trattato and the Codex Huygens, 
and for Lomazzos discussion of his own sources 
in Vincenzo Foppa, Bramante, and Bramantino, 
as well as his professed knowledge of German 
and Dutch writers. In the context of workshop 
practice, Tramelli discusses Lomazzo’s knowl- 
edge of Daniele Barbaro’s La practica della pros- 
pettiva (Venice, 1569; see fig. 54 for his account of 
parallel projection or “transformationi”). She and 
others have discussed the difficulty that math- 
ematical techniques of projection presented for 
painters as another factor in the development of 
simplified but still quantified graphic techniques 
for workshop use. Tramelli concludes that 
Lomazzo's sources cannot be pinned down with 
certainty, but he may also have used sculptural 
models and was definitely aware of Milanese 
and Lombard sources as well as contemporary 
northern writings on perspective, perhaps 
indirectly, through Vincenzo Danti's edition of 
Jacomo Barozzi da Vignola's Due regole della 
prospettiva practica (Rome: Francesco Zanetti, 
1583). Danti's edition of Vignola, dedicated to 
the newly formed Accademia del Disegno in 
Perugia and intended for the use of practic- 

ing painters, is appended to two of the earliest 
Florentine copies of Leonardo's abridged treatise 
on painting (see Claire Farago, "Who Abridged 
Leonardo da Vinci's Treatise on Painting?" 

in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 89-91; and 
Sconza, "The Earliest Abridged Copies in this 
volume). Tramelli, 214, finds that Lomazzo's text 
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is unprecedented in combining the traditional 
authors with the latest contemporary optical 
theories of Vignola, Barbaro, and the mathemati- 
cian Giovanni Battista Benedetti, with whom he 
was personally connected through his partici- 
pation in the intellectual life of Milan. Danti's 
own explanation of optics draws upon a variety 
of geometrical, medical, physiological, and philo- 
sophical texts; see Thomas Frangenberg, “Egnatio 
Danti's Optics: Cinquecento Aristotelianism 

and the Medieval Tradition," Nuncius: Annali 
dell'Istituto e del Museo di Storia della Scienza di 
Firenze 3, no. 1 (1988): 3-38. On the difficulties 
that mathematical construction techniques cre- 
ated for practicing artists, see Kemp, The Science 
of Art, 84. 

On Enea Salmeggia, “il Talpino,” whose 
proportion studies at Christ Church, Oxford, 

at the Accademia Carrara, Bergamo, and at 

the Louvre, Paris, ca. 1604, were intended for 
publication, see Juliana Barone, "Those Lines 
and Circles: Geometry and Proportion in 
Leonardo, Dürer, and Talpino,” in Dürer, l'Italia 
e l'Europa, ed. Sybille Ebert-Schifferer and 
Kristina Herrmann Fiore, Studi della Biblioteca 
Hertziana 6 (Cinisello Balsamo, Milan: Silvana, 
2012), 9-24; Giulio Bora, "Dalla regola alla 
natura: Leonardo e la costruzione dei corpi," 

in Leonardo: Dagli studi di proporzioni al 
Trattato della pittura, ed. Pietro C. Marani and 
Maria Teresa Fiorio, exh. cat., Milan, Castello 
Sforzesco, 7 December 2007-2 March 2008 
(Milan: Electa, 2007), 29-39; and Landrus, “Lost 
Book on Painting." 

See the many examples of Leonardo's ideas 
circulating without his authorship being 
recognized, in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo. On 
the contents of the Codex Huygens as a compen- 
dium, see Landrus, *Lost Book on Painting." 
Carlo Urbino's participation in this emerging 
network of exchange through printed texts is 
also attested by the fact that he supplied the 
illustrations for Camillo Agrippa's Trattato di 
scientia darme (Rome, 1553); see Evelyn Lincoln, 
Brilliant Discourse: Pictures and Readers in Early 
Modern Rome (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
2014), 61, 94-99; and Claire Farago, “The Defense 
of Art and the Art of Defense,” Achademia 
Leonardi Vinci 10 (1997): 13-22. 

Practically nothing is known about Melzi's per- 
sonal life; see Pietro Marani, “Francesco Melzi," 
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in The Legacy of Leonardo: Painters in Lombardy 
1490-1530, ed. Giulio Bora et al. (Milan: Skira, 
1998), 377-384. In 1565, Melzi favored includ- 
ing Giuseppe Meda for the design of a painted 
organ cover for the Cathedral of Milan, which 
was awarded to Meda and other local artists; see 
Bora, “Girolamo Figino,” 268-260, referring to 
unpublished documents discovered by Marzia 
Giuliani. In 1559 Melzi preferred Bernardino 
Campi; see Bambach, Uneredità difficile, 10, n. 36, 
citing Annali della Fabbrica del Duomo di Milano 
(Milan, 1881), 4: 34-35. Bora argues for Melzi's 
central role in bringing about a new Milanese ap- 
preciation for “classicism” in the tradition of the 
early Cinquecento. See also Bambach, Uneredità 
difficile, 10-11, and the following note, for 

further discussion of new documents of Melzi's 
activities. Bambach, 10, n. 36, citing a personal 
communication with Rossana Sacchi, notes 

the discovery of Melzi's will dated 27 May 1565, 
although it does not mention works of art or his 
Leonardo materials. 

See Giulio Bora, "Milano nell'età di Lomazzo 

e San Carlo," 37-56; and Giulio Bora, “Da 
Leonardo all'Accademia della Val di Blenio: 
Giovan Paolo Lomazzo, Aurelio Luini, e1 
disegni degli accademici,” Raccolta Vinciana 

23 (1989): 73-101. Documents discovered by 
Rossana Sacchi and Silvio Leydi regarding 
Melzi's activities between 1523 and 1565 show 
that he was active both in Milan and at the fam- 
ily villa in Vaprio d'Adda; see Rossana Sacchi, 

Il disegno incompiuto: La politica artistica di 
Francesco Il Sforza e di Massimiliano Stampa, 

2 vols. (Milan: LED, Edizione universitarie di 
lettere economica diritto, 2005); see 1: 305-306, 
citing Melzi's letter to Camillo Ghiliano, 10 
March 1535. 

Insituating Melzi within the artistic con- 
text of Milan, it is noteworthy that Lomazzo 
inveighed against Campi as a “mannerist,” that 
is, as someone not grounded in theoretical prin- 
ciples: Campi was the author of a short treatise 
entitled "Parere sopra la Pittura” published in 
Alessandro Lamo, Discorso intorno alla Scultura 
et Pittura (Cremona, 1584), in which he recom- 
mended the use of small models made of wax or 
clay, a procedure that both Lomazzo and Carlo 
Urbino strongly disapproved of as practicing 
without proper knowledge of the geometric prin- 
ciples governing appearances (Erwin Panofsky, 
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The Codex Huygens and Leonardo da Vinci's Art 
Theory [London: Warburg Institute, 1940], 86, cit- 
ing the Codex Huygens, f. nır). Yet Lomazzo was 
not consistent in his views: in his later treatise 
Idea del tempio della pittura (1590), he stated that 
“[o]ne must be sufficiently practiced so as to 
fabricate clay or wax models where the proper 
placement of shadows and lights on the bodies 
can be more easily recognized, as the most excel- 
lent artists in this have done” (Translation cited 
from Jean Julia Chai, ed. and trans., Gian Paolo 
Lomazzo, Idea del tempio della pittura (University 
Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2013), 
72; thanks to Barbara Tramelli for bringing 

this passage to my attention. Giovanni Battista 
Armenini was also contemptuous of “model- 
lini” as Panofsky observes, 86, in a statement 
Armenini ascribed to Leonardo: Armenini, De' 
veri precetti della pittura (1586), 98-99. Pedretti, 
Commentary, 1: 277, adds that Armenini's story, 
in which Leonardo blamed Michelangelo's 
misuse of such models, may have originated 
from the time they were planning their respec- 
tive battlepieces in Florence, ca. 1503-1506, for 
the Sala dal Gran Consiglio of the new republic. 
The distinction between modelli, determined by 
mind, hand, and eye through estimation, and 
measured drawings was part of a much larger 
controversy about artistic judgment and the role 
of invention, also associated with Michelangelo; 
see discussion in Farago, Paragone, 144-145, 
citing the preface to Vasari's Lives, Cellini's Sopra 
del disegno, and Varchi and Vincenzo Borghini, 
both of whom gave priority to sculpture for the 
use of modelli; Summers, Michelangelo, 202—233, 
and 275-278, who also locates the issues in the 
agonistic paragone of painting and sculpture; 
and Irving Lavin, “Bozzetti and Modelli” in Stil 
und Uberlieferung in der Kunst des Abendlandes: 
alten des 21 Interntiolaen Kongresses für 
Kunstgeschichte in Bonn, 1964, 3 vols. (Berlin: 
Gebr. Mann, 1967), 3: 93-104. For sculpture, the 
modello was closely associated with the initial 
mental idea, the concetto that the artist drafts 

in rapid sketches; see discussion in Part Two of 
this chapter. That Leonardo himself associated 
modeling in clay with the artist's initial idea can 
be understood from a fragment from Leonardo's 
lost book on the comparison between painting 
and sculpture, written at the request of Ludovico 
Sforza, according to Lomazzo, who incorporated 
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the passage in his Trattato dell'arte de la pittura 
(Milan, 1584), 158-160: “clay-modelling ... was 
chosen by Sculpture as her mother with the in- 
tent of having her as a guide and pattern [essem- 
pio], and be[ing] assisted by her models (which 
are closer to the imagination and which are 
afterwards measured with the compass in order 
to transfer onto the marble the figures of men, 
horses, etc. ...” For the texts and English transla- 
tion, see Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 76-82, citing 
p. 79. As for Leonardo” own use of modelli, also 
reported by Vasari, see Martin Kemp, “Leonardo 
e il modello di cera di un cavallo ben proporzi- 
onato,” in Leonardo: Dagli studi di proporzioni al 
Trattato della pittura, ed. Pietro C. Marani and 
Maria Teresa Fiorio, exh. cat., Castello Sforzesco, 
7 December-z March 2008 (Milan: Electa, 2007), 
47-56. 

The painting probably commemorates 
Lomazzos receiving the title of “abbot” (presi- 
dent) in 1568, as the partially effaced inscription 
at the bottom of the painting reads “Zavargna 
navas valli bregni [Blenio] et paulus lomatius 
pictor 1568”; see Isella, Rabisch, 15. Zavargna was 
Lomazzo’s academic name, accompanied by his 
title in the Ticinese dialect. In his introduction to 
Rabisch (1589), Lomazzo tells us that Apollonian 
and Dionysiac symbols are intertwined: the vine 
associated with poetic frenzy induced by wine, 
the laurel with the poet’s enduring dignity. The 
medal on the brim of his hat depicts Bacchus 
seated on a chariot drawn by two lions hold- 

ing bagpipes and a container for wine called a 
galeon; Philip Morel, cat. no. I.3, in Arcimboldo 
1526-1593, ed. Sylvia Ferino-Pagden, exh. cat., 
Musée du Luxembourg (Milan: Skira, 2007), 
34-35; and in the context of the Accademia 

della Val di Blenio’s formation and activities, see 
Tramelli, “The Art of Writing,” 57-86; and “Artists 
and Knowledge in Sixteenth-Century Milan: The 
Case of Lomazzo’s Accademia della Val di Blenio,” 
Fragmenta 5 (2011): 121-138. 

Leonardo's will, dated 4 April 1519, first published 
by Carlo Amoretti in 1804, is available in Richter, 
Literary Works, 2: 388—389, n. 1566; and see 
Pedretti, Commentary, 2: 390-391; Carlo Vecce, 
Leonardo (Rome: Salerno, 1998), 339-341; Martin 
Kemp, ed., Leonardo on Painting: An Anthology of 
His Writings, trans. Martin Kemp and Margaret 
Walker (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989), 
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275-278. For a history of the scholarship, see 
Bambach, Uneredità difficile, 7-8. 

See Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged Copies,’ on 
the long-debated identity of Vasari's Milanese 
visitor, which cannot be resolved, although the 
most often proposed are Lomazzo, Ambrogio 
and Girolamo Figino, and Carlo Urbino. 

See Alessandro Morandotti, Milano profana 
nell'età dei Borromeo (Milan: Electa, 2005), 

and “Il ninfeo di Lainate, I Rabisch e la Milano 
sperimentale dei giochi d’acqua,’ in Bora, Kahn- 
Rossi, and Porzio, Rabisch, 89-100; and Tramelli, 
“The Art of Writing,’ 87-99. Imitation of ancient 
grotessche were known from the wall paintings 
of the Domus Aurea, which had, perhaps most 
famously, been the source for Raphael’s loggia in 
the Vatican, designed by Giovanni da Udine and 
others in the 1510s and 1520s; see Nicole Dacos, 
La découverte de la Domus Aurea et la forma- 
tion des grotesques à la Renaissance (London: 
Warburg Institute, 1969); and The Loggia of 
Raphael: A Vatican Art Treasure, trans. Josephine 
Bacon (New York: Abbeville Press, 2008). 

As has recently been the subject of several exhi- 
bitions, above all Bora, Kahn-Rossi, and Porzio, 
Rabisch; also Arcimboldo 2007; and Arcimboldo: 
Artista milanese tra Leonardo e Carvaggio, 

ed. Sylvia Ferino-Pagden, exh. cat., Milan: 
Palazzo Reale di Milano, 201 (Milan: Skira, 2011). 
On Procaccini's drawings and their relationships 
to Cremonese and Milanese practices, see Giulio 
Bora in Bora, Kahn-Rossi, and Porzio, Rabisch, 
204, cat. no. 49, "Testa grottesca machile e testa 
femminile, red pencil on white paper, Venice, 
Accademia Gallery, n. 335; and cat. no. 50, "Testa 
grottesca, di vecchio barbato, di vecchia e di moro,” 
black and red pencil on white paper, Venice, 
Accademia, n. 338. See further Camillo Procaccini 
(1561-1629): Le sperimentazioni giovanili tra 
Emilia, Lombardia e Canton Ticino, ed. Daniele 
Cassinelli and Paolo Vanoli, intro. Francesco 
Frangi and Alessandro Morandotti, exh. cat., 
Rancate, Pinacoteca Cantonale Giovanni Zist 
(Milan: Silvana Editoriale, 2007); and Nancy 
Ward Neilson, Camillo Procaccini: Paintings 

and Drawings (New York: Garland Publishing, 
1979). On Passerotti’s knowledge of anatomy, 

see Angela Ghirardi, “Bartolomeo Passerotti, Il 
Culto di Michelangelo e l'Anatomia nell'Età di 
Ulisse Aldrovandi, in Rappresentare Il Corpo: 
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Arte e Anatomia da Leonardo all'Illuminismo, 

ed. Giuseppe Olmi, exh. cat. (Bologna: University 
of Bologna Press, 2004), 151-163; Domenico 
Laurenza, “Possibili tracce di Leonardo nella 
cultura artistico-scientifica Bolognese all’epoca 
di Passerotti e dei Carracci (Una incisione de 
soggetto animalistico, Il Codice Huygens), 
Raccolta Vinciana 31 (2005): 330-351; and 
Monique Kornell, “Drawings for Bartolomeo 
Passarotti's Book of Anatomy; in Drawing 1400— 
1600: Invention and Innovation, ed. Stuart Currie 
(Aldershot: Ashgate Publishing, 2010), 172-188. 
See Morandotti, Milano profana, 196-197. 
Morandotti compares the “visual compendium” 
of its decorations to the poems composed by the 
academicians and to Pirro’s extensive collections 
of naturalia and artificialia, known from an 
inventory of 1604 and other period descriptions. 
Tramelli, “The Art of Writing,” 92, describes 
Borromeos project as a place where “the inge- 
nium of men could transform and reproduce 
from nature itself, creating a place of marvel and 
delight," citing numerous period testimonies 

by noblemen and artists, including Federico 
Zuccaro, who praised its lavish adornments. See 
the discussion of Zuccaro below. 

Exchanges between Paleotti and Aldrovandi and 
between Paleotti and Borromeo on the issue of 
artifice are well known; see Muraoka, The Path of 
Humility, 215, especially 107—126, for an excel- 
lent discussion of the historical exchanges; and 
further Farago, "Origins of the Trattato." 

Paulo Morigia, Historia dell'Antichita di Milano 
(1592), described him as "one of the richest 

and most noble knights of the city" (236). Pirro 
Visconti was the son of Fabio I Borromeo, in a 
secondary branch of the Borromeo family, an 
active member of the Blenio academy whose 
extensive renovations on his villa in Lainate, 
just outside of Milan, were coordinated by the 
architect Martino Bassi, the sculptor Francesco 
Brambilla, and the painter Procaccini. The 
aristocracy, of course, included many high- 
ranking ecclesiastics associated with the 
Counter-Reformation who appreciated Pirro's 
tastes. During the same years that Pirro was 
renovating his villa at Lainate, he drew up a lease 
for the Palazzo Medici in Brera, the monumen- 
tal residence desired by Pope Pius IV (1587) 
(Morandotti, Milano profana, 26); he acquired 
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the celebrated Milanese palace of the president 
of the Senate Pietro Paolo Arrigoni (1596); and he 
put on a spectacular fireworks display for Pope 
Gregory xIV (in office 1590-1591), a relative on 
his maternal side, at his residence in Brera (1590). 
Morandotti, Milano profana, 197. 

See Jones, Federico Borromeo and the 
Ambrosiana; and further discussion in Farago, 
"Origins of the Trattato." 

Bambach, Uneredità difficile, emphasizes that 
during the initial phase of working out the 
composition of the Battle of Anghiari Leonardo 
used similar methods for words and images, part 
of the same nonlinear process of conceptualiza- 
tion that can be glimpsed in his pocket note- 
books; see also Farago, "The Battle of Anghiari: 

A Speculative Reconstruction," 73-86. During 
Melzi's lifetime, Lomazzo, who owned autograph 
Leonardo materials that have not been identi- 
fied, referred to Leonardo's method of sketching 
in Trattato 2: 417 (cited by Bambach, Un'eredità 
difficile, 31). 

Panofsky, Codex Huygens, 104-105, reviews the 
theoretical literature on the practice of project- 
ing figures on which Urbino might have drawn, 
citing Piero della Francesca, De prospectiva 
pingendi, ca. 1474-1482; Leonardo's parallel 
projection of an inclined head as the earliest 
known example (RL 126057); and Dürer's Vier 
Bücher von menschlicher Proportion (Nuremberg, 
1528, f. Y 51). Application of the principles of 
“parallel projection" to the human figure was a 
Milanese specialty, according to Lomazzo, in his 
treatise on painting, Idea del tempio della pittura 
(Milan, 1590), in Scritti sulle arti, ed. R. P. Ciardi 
(Florence: Marchi & Bertolli, 1973-1974), 2 vols, 

1: 258-359, where he begins in the fifteenth cen- 
tury with theoreticians, such as Vincenzo Foppa 
and Bramantino, whose works do not survive. 
See Giulio Bora, “Prospettiva lineare e prospetti- 
ca 'De' perdimenti': un dibattito sullo scorcio del 
Quattrocento,” Paragone 27, no. 595 (1999): 3-45, 
who locates the literature in workshop model 
books, such as Jacopo Bellini's two surviving 
collections of architectural scenes; and Tramelli, 
“The Art of Writing,’ who reviews Lomazzo's 
ideas on perspective in the Trattato, written at 
the time he was still a practicing artist (Angeli in 
Gloria, Milan, San Marco, Capella Foppa, ca. 1570, 
is strongly reminiscent of Correggio's Assumption 
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of the Virgin, Parma Cathedral, ca. 1530). See also 
Bell, Introduction to the Reader's Notes. Book 5 
of Lomazzo's Trattato (1584) is dedicated to per- 
spective, but his discussions also occur in other 
chapters, especially chapter 14 of the book Della 
Practica. Both Panofsky and Tramelli emphasize 
that Lomazzos division of perspective into three 
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ways of sight (normal view, worm’s eye view, 
and birds eye view) is also found in the Codex 
Huygens. Lomazzo derived his scheme from 
Barbaros Pratica della prospettiva (Venice, 1568), 
which depends directly on Diirer’s Vier Bücher, 
as Panofsky and Tramelli both note. Another 
precedent is Pomponius Gauricus’s Latin treatise 
De Sculptura (Florence: Jontas, 1504), Book 4$3, 
which speaks of the sculptor's three points of 
view: normal, looking up (anoptikè), and looking 
down (catoptike), which Gauricus describes 
through giving examples by contemporary 
artists. 

Panofsky, Codex Huygens, 127-128. 

LdP, ff. 130v-1g1r. See further discussion in the 
note to Chapter 271. The short passage with the 
diagram of the hand derives from a late text, 
Libro A, carta 40, as was noted by the unidenti- 
fied editor (V2) in the Codex Urbinas, f. 130r. 

In his introductory letter to Pietro Bourdelot, 
Trattato, n.p., Du Fresne himself noted prob- 
lems with the organization and accuracy of 
the text, only some of which he was able to 
correct. See Bell, “The Final Text, Part One,” 
and Martin Kemp, “A Chaos of Intelligence”: 
Leonardo's Traité and the Perspective Wars in 
the Académie Royale?” in Farago, Re-Reading 
Leonardo, 237-254. There is a considerable liter- 
ature on the (lack of) organization in the trea- 
tise on painting: Kemp, The Science of Art; Bell, 
“Cassiano dal Pozzo’s Copy,’ 103-125; Francesca 
Fiorani, “Abraham Bosse e le prime critiche al 
Trattato della pittura di Leonardo,” Achademia 
Leonardi Vinci 5 (1992): 78-95, and “The Theory 
of Shadows and Aerial Perspective: Leonardo, 
Desarges, and Bosse,” in Desargues en son 
Temps, ed. Jean Dhombres and Joël Sakarovitch 
(Paris: Librairie scientifique A. Blanchard, 1994), 
267-282; Pauline Maguire Robison, “Leonardo's 
Theory of Aerial Perspective in the Writings 

of André Félibien and the Paintings of Nicolas 
Poussin,” in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 267- 
297; and Thomas Frangenberg, “Abraham Bosse 
in Context: French Responses to Leonardo's 
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Treatise on Painting in the Seventeenth 
Century, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes 75 (2012): 223-260. 

Pedretti, Libro A, especially 16-121. 

Claire Farago, “How Leonardo da Vinci's Editors 
Organized His Treatise on Painting and How 
Leonardo Would Have Done It Differently,” 

in The Treatise on Perspective: Published and 
Unpublished, ed. Lyle Massey (Washington, Dc: 
National Gallery of Art, 2003), 20-52. 

The French editors moved this chapter forward 
by two passages to create the beginning of the 
subsection on composing the historia. See fur- 
ther discussion in the Reader's Notes to Chapter 
89; Farago, Part Two of this chapter; and Bell, 
“The Final Text, Part One” 

Underweysung der messung mit dem zirckel 

und richtscheyt, in Linien ebnen unnd gantzen 
corporen durch Albrect Durer zusamen gezoge 
und zu nutz alle kunstlieg habenden mit gehorigen 
figuren in truck gebracht (Nuremberg: [s.n.], 
1525). Citing the 1523 draft for the introduc- 

tion to his expanded treatise, Vier Bücher von 
menschlicher Proportion, Nuremberg (1528), 
Walter Strauss situates Dürer's ambition to 
publish in the context of workshop and guild 
attitudes towards guarding detailed knowledge 
of processes and methods with great jealousy. 
Attitudes were changing with the develop- 
ment of reproductive print technology. Strauss 
writes, 7-8, that Dürer wanted not only “to know 
everything there is to know about theory,” but to 
pass this knowledge on to others. Albrecht Diirer, 
The Painter s Manual, A Manual of Measurement 
of Lines, Areas, and Solids by Means of Compass 
and Ruler Assembled by Albrecht Dürer for the Use 
of All Lovers of Art with Appropriate Illustrations 
Arranged to be Printed in the Year MDXXV, ed. 
and trans. VValter Strauss (Nevv York: Abaris 
Books, 1977), 7. 

Dürer, The Painters Manual, 7. 

Bambach, Uneredità difficile, 7, cites their origin 
in ancient traditions of model books and late 
medieval anthologies. Among Florentine art- 
ists, she discusses the volume of drawings by 
Maso Finguerra derived from such a workshop 
manual and a volume by Verrocchio’s col- 
league Francesco Ferrucci and his sons. See the 
discussion of workshop manuals in Part Two of 
this chapter, and further discussion of drawing 
manuals below. 
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233 Charles Dempsey, “Some Observations on the 
Education of Artists in Florence and Bologna 
during the Later Sixteenth Century,” Art Bulletin 
62 (1980): 552-569. 

Dempsey, “Some Observations” cites the early 
work of Paul Grendler and D. Robey, “Humanism 
and Education in the Early Quattrocento,” 
Bibliotheque d”Humanisme et Renaissance 42 
(1980): 27-58. Among more recent studies of 
education, see especially Paul F. Grendler, Books 
and Schools in the Italian Renaissance (Aldershot: 
Variorum, 1995), Schooling in Renaissance Italy: 
Literacy and Learning, 1300-1600 (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1989), and The Universities 
of the Italian Renaissance (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 2002). It should also be noted that 
not all artists would have received this literary 
education, even in the late sixteenth century. 
The topic of artisanal epistemology is currently 
receiving extensive attention, as the introduction 
to this chapter observes, and artists’ education in 
particular deserves further study. 

235 On Melzi and his student Girolamo Figino in the 
context of Milanese manuscript illumination 
that used a repertoire of images by Raphael and 
other classicizing models, see Bora, “Girolamo 
Figino, 267-325. 

See the important discussion in Summers, 
Michelangelo, especially 71-96, 406—418. 

Alberti, De pictura/Della pittura, 2.36; see the 
excellent overviews by Domenico Laurenza, Art 
and Anatomy in Renaissance Italy: Images from a 
Scientific Revolution, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Bulletin 69, no. 3 (2012); Rappresentare 

Il Corpo; Martin Kemp and Marina Wallace, 
Spectacular Bodies: Art and Science of the Human 
Body from Leonardo to Now, exh. cat. (London: 
Hayward Gallery; and Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2000); Monique Kornell, “The 
Study of the Human Machine: Books of Anatomy 
for Artists,” in Mimi Cazort, Monique Kornell, 
and K. B. Roberts, The Ingenious Machine: Four 
Centuries of Art and Anatomy, exh. cat. (Ottawa: 
National Gallery of Canada, 1996), 43-71; and 
Monique Kornell, “Artists and the Study of 
Anatomy in Sixteenth-Century Italy” PhD 

diss., Warburg Institute, University of London, 
1992, 2 vols. See also Domenico Laurenza, “The 
Vitruvian Man by Leonardo: Image and Text,” 
Quaderni d”ltaliaistica. Official Journal of the 
Canadian Society for Italian Studies 27/2 (2006): 
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37-56, with further bibliography on Leonardo's 
Vitruvian studies by Frank Zöllner and 

others. 

The engraving by Stradanus, vvho worked with 
Vasari in the Vatican, is dedicated to Jacopo 
Boncompagni, son of Pope Gregory хит. For this 
reason the print has been associated vvith the 
founding of the Accademia di San Luca in Rome, 
initiated in 1577 when Pope Gregory x11! issued 
a Breve calling for the founding of an academy 
(Nikolaus Pevsner, Academies of Art Past and 
Present, rev. ed. [1940; repr., New York: Da Capo 
Press, 1973], 57, citing M. Missurini, Memorie per 
servire alla storia della Romana Acc. Dis. Luca 
fino alla morte di A. Canova [Rome, 1823], 20). 
See the discussion by Detlef Heikamp, “Appunti 
sull'Accademia del Disegno,” Arte Illustrata 50 
(1972): 300; and Cynthia E. Roman, “Academic 
Ideals of Art Education,” in Children of Mercury: 
The Education of Artists in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, exh. cat. (Providence, 

RI: Brown University, 1984), 81-95. See also the 
Historical Introduction, and further discussion 
below. In the same period as the initial orga- 
nization of the Roman Accademia di San Luca, 
Armenini, De’ veri precetti della pittura, gives a 
detailed account of the artist's training proceed- 
ing by proper rules, succeeding by a combination 
of diligence and God-given talent. A similarly 
themed painting of similar date is attributed to 
Federico Zuccaro and collaborators, and a draw- 
ing that is probably a copy after it by Bartolomeo 
Passerotti (Paris, Louvre, Départment des Arts 
Graphiques, n. 8472) is dated from the same 
decade, ca. 1570-1579; see Anna Addis, “Artisti, 
anatomia e ‘bottegghe d’arte,” in Rappresentare 
Il Corpo, 252-257. More typically, the study 

of anatomy proceeded through study of the 
skeleton. The allegorical representation of 
academic instruction by Gian Paolo Lomazzo, 
ca. 1565-1570 (pen and ink with wash and 

chalk, Vienna, Albertina), which may have been 
intended as the frontispiece for his Trattato 
dell'arte della pittura (1584), and PierFrancesco 
Alberti's Accademia dTittori, engraving, undated 
(ca. 1625?), are further examples that include 
the study of the skeleton, drawing from statues 
and the live model, and the practice of dissec- 
tion. Pietro Testa's engraving // Liceo della Pittura 
(1637-1638), analyzed by Elizabeth Cropper as a 
personification of blind Practice on the right and 
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bound Theory on the left, which are united as 
the artist proceeds through his artistic training 
as a parallel to the development from infancy 

to manhood, beginning with simple imitation 
and advancing to analytical mathematical study, 
indicates how these ideas were codified several 
decades later, when the Roman Accademia 

had been established for nearly fifty years. See 
further discussion of its teaching program in the 
Historical Introduction. 

See Part Tvvo of this chapter and Bell, 
Introduction to the Reader's Notes. 

Discussed fully in Farago, "Origins of the 
Trattato." 

Panofsky, Codex Huygens, 114-118, reviews the 
evidence for and scholarship on Dürer's knowl- 
edge of Leonardo's theoretical work. See the 
discussion of drawing manuals below. 

Lorenzo Ghiberti, Commentari, 205, cited by 
Summers, Michelangelo, 401, who also notes, 
569, that Ghiberti set his remarks in the context 
of along historical textual tradition, including 
Vitruvius (De architectura, 11.132-13) and Alberti 
(De re aedificatoria, 9, 10), whose text he repeats 
verbatim, as well as Hippocrates, Avicenna, 

and Galen, whose works Ghiberti notes he was 
able to see without needing to be a physician 
[medico]. Summers draws connections with 
Michelangelo's attitude toward anatomical study 
seen through the biographies of Condivi and 
Vasari, the writings of Vincenzo Danti, and the 
visual evidence of Michelangelo's drawings and 
others close to his work. 

Laurenza, Art and Anatomy, 25-27, sets 
Valverde's publication, with its excellent 
copperplate engravings and borrowings from 
Vesalius, into the context of the Catholic reac- 
tion to the Protestant schism beginning around 
1545, when the Roman Church convened the 
first council at Trent. At a time when the Index 
of Prohibited Books (of 1559 and 1564) banned 
fundamental scientific texts, opposition to the 
Vesalian, northern European view emerged 
(25). Laurenza cites Valverde's letter to King 
Philip п of Spain justifiying his use of Vesalian 
figures to show that his anatomy differed in 
content and quality of printing in showing how 
the filaments of flesh run individually through 
each muscle. Carolina Alarcon is currently writ- 
ing a dissertation on anatomical illustrations in 
early modern Spain (at Florida State University) 
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that will discuss how Spanish anatomists, in- 
cluding Valverde, adopted Vesalian anatomical 
methods that resonated with other contempo- 
rary discourses. I thank the author for sharing 
her prospectus with me. See further discussion 
below. 

On Ambrogio Figino, see Laurenza, Art and 
Anatomy, 36-41, and “Figino and the Lost 
Drawings of Leonardo's Comparative Anatomy, 
Burlington Magazine 148 (2006): 173-179; and 
Tramelli, “The Art of Writing,” p. 250, fig. 75, 
reproducing an additional sheet of skeletal 
studies (sold by Sotheby's, London, 4 July 2007), 
and p. 251, fig. 76, a sheet of studies in the Venice 
Accademia. On Fontana's drawings, now in the 
Ambrosiana Library, Milan, see Tramelli, "The 
Art of Writing," 238-249; and on the attribution 
of the drawings to Fontana, see A. P. Valerio, 
"Annibale Fontana e il Paliotto dell'Altare della 
Vergine dei Miracoli in Santa Maria Presso San 
Celso," Paragone: Arte 279 (1973): 32-53, espe- 
cially p. 48, n. 26. 

Laurenza, Art and Anatomy, 38—39, discussing 
Giovanni Ambrogio Figino, sheet of studies 
including a demon after Michelangelo's Last 
Judgment, New York, Metropolitan Museum, ac- 
cession no. 61.179.2. 

This font of drawings was cited in the discussion 
above on the circulation of Leonardo's note- 
books among artists in Milan. The attribution of 
the drawings is uncertain; see Laura Gnaccolini, 
"Qualche reflessioni sui disegni di Simone 
Peterzano e un'inedita presentatione di Gesu 

al Tempio,” Nuovi Studi (2010): 179-189; com- 
pare Giulio Bora, “Da Peterzano a Caravaggio: 
Un'Ipotesi sulla pratica disegnativa,” Paragone 
53, DO. 41 (2002): 3-20, who proposes that several 
of the drawings are by the young Caravaggio. 
Two sources report that Figino owned Leonardo 
manuscripts. According to Lomazzo, Trattato 
dell'arte, in Scritti, ed. Ciardi, 564, Figino owned 
a manuscript dealing with mechanical subjects 
that Leonardo drew on thirty sheets in black 
and white ("trenta carte di chiaro e scuro"). 
According to Mazenta, "Alcune memorie de’ 
fonti di Leonardo da Vinci,” Ms H227, Milan, 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana, ca. 1635, his brother 
Guido Mazenta gave a manuscript to Ambrogio 
Figino that was inherited by Ercole Bianchi with 
the rest of his studio; G. A. Mazenta, Le memorie 
su Leonardo da Vinci di Don Ambrogio Mazenta, 
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ed. Luigi Gramatica (Milan: Alfieri & Lacroix, 
1919), 38-39. Mazenta’s information was repeated 
by Trichet du Fresne in his Life of Leonardo in 
ITAL 1651, sig. €- 1 il). 

Monica Azzolini, “Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Anatomical Studies in Milan: A Re-examination 
of Sites and Sources,” in Visualizing Medieval 
Medicine and Natural History, 1200-1550, ed. Jean 
A. Givens, Karen M. Reed, and Alain Touwaide 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006), 155-158, notes that 
Leonardo was in Rome under the patronage 

of Giuliano di Lorenzo de’ Medici at the same 
time that Giovio was there under the patron- 
age of Cardinal Giulio de Medici, later Pope 
Clement vi]; see further T. C. Price Zimmerman, 
Paolo Giovio: The Historian and the Crisis of 
Sixteenth-Century Italy (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1994), chapters 2-3. 

Paolo Giovio, “The Life of Leonardo da Vinci/ 
Leonardi Vincii Vita” (1527), in Richter, Literary 
Works, 1: 203, reprinted in Leonardo da Vinci: 
Biography and Early Art Criticism, ed. Claire 
Farago (New York: Garland Publishing, 1999), 
70. In Milan, Leonardo could have witnessed 

or helped to perform dissections at two major 
hospitals, the Brolio and the Ca’Grande, con- 
ceived under Sforza patronage in 1456. Azzolini, 
“Leonardo da Vinci's Anatomical Studies,” pro- 
vides an account of the early practice of forensic 
medicine in Milan—documented in city statutes 
from 1351 to 1481 that regulated the medical 
profession under Visconti-Sforza rule—and in 
Bologna, famed for its anatomical studies since 
the thirteenth century. Leonardo’s increasing 
knowledge of anatomy can be seen in anatomi- 
cal drawings beginning around 1489, when he 
compiled the notebook known as Anatomical 
MS B (Windsor, Royal Collection) and wrote the 
outlines for a treatise on anatomy (RL 19037v), 
and extending through the end of his second 
Milanese period in 1513; see Clayton and Philo, 
Leonardo Anatomist, who build on the funda- 
mental work of Kenneth Keele (Leonardo da 
Vinci's Elements of the Science of Man [New York: 
Academic Press, 1983]). Leonardo developed 
systematic anatomical dissection and graphic 
methods of display based on a synthesis of 
actual dissections during his studies in Pavia 
with Marcantonio della Torre in 1510-1511, 
preserved in Anatomical ms A (Windsor Castle, 
Royal Collection). See discussion below. 
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Another source of our knowledge is Lomazzo, 
Trattato (1584), Book 7, 615-616; Scritti, ed. Ciardi, 
2: 535: “Bones are the principal part of the body. 
They support the body and they are the steady 
chain of the limbs. So it is necessary for us to see 
how they are put together (...) following those 
precepts that Leonardo wrote in his Anatomy 

of the Human Body, where, talking about the 
connections of the bones, he states that it is not 
possible for the painter to depict a body without 
knowing how the bones are shaped underneath.” 
Translation from Tramelli, “The Art of Writing,” 
218. Tramelli, 217-227, collects and reviews refer- 
ences to anatomical study scattered in Lomazzo’s 
writings. She finds that he depends on Vesalius 
and shares terminology with the Codex Huygens, 
but aside from asserting its importance, he does 
not give the study of anatomy an important 

role in his theoretical writings about the human 
figure. Aside from the mention of Leonardo cited 
above, he does not discuss Leonardo’s anatomi- 
cal studies. 

Vasari, Vite, 2: 7; Le Vite, ed. G. Milanesi 
(Florence: G. Barbéra, 1893), 199; translation 
from Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the Most Eminent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, trans. Gaston 
du Vere (1913; repr. New York: AMS Press, 1976). 
Other early sources of information are the biog- 
raphy of the Anonimo Gaddiano; the secretary 
of Cardinal Luigi d'Aragona, Antonio de’ Beatis, 
who reported on his visit to Leonardo in France 
on 10 October 1517; and L. Beltrami, Documenti e 
memorie rigardanti la vita e le opere di Leonardo 
da Vinci (Milan, 1919), 149. See Jane Roberts, 

“An Introduction to Leonardo’s Anatomical 
Drawings,’ in Nine Lectures on Leonardo 

da Vinci, ed. Francis Ames-Lewis (London: 
University of London, 1990), 53-62, reprinted in 
Farago, ed., Leonardo’s Science and Technology, 
265-274. 

Azzolini, “Leonardo da Vinci’s Anatomical 
Studies,” 167-174, collects the evidence for 
Leonardo’s interactions with the Milanese medi- 
cal community from memoranda scattered in his 
notes. His earliest documented acquaintances 
are Fazio Cardano, ca. 1495-1499, and the ducal 
physician Giovanni Marliani, ca. 1493, from 
whom he sought books by Al-kindi on propor- 
tion and medicine. 

Clayton and Philo, Leonardo Anatomist, 19. In 

a list of 16 books compiled ca. 1503, Madrid 
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Codex 11, 2r, Leonardo recorded in his possession 
the Latin 1491 edition of Johannes de Ketham’s 
medical compendium, Fasciculus Medicinae, 
which included Mondino’s Anathomia; Guy 

de Chauliac’s fourteenth-century manual on 
surgery, Cyrugia, first published in Venice in 
1498; Bartlomeo Montagnana’s Tracatus de 
urinaum judiciis (Padua, 1487); another liber di 
notomia, unidentified; and a libro di medicina 

di cavalli. Around 1508 he made a note to “have 
Avicenna translated” and cited the names of two 
contemporary anatomists, Gabriel Zervi and 
Alessandro Benedetti, presumably referring to 
their Liber anatomie corporis humani (Venice, 
1502); a note on the cover of MS F, ca. 1508, listed 
the “Anatomy of Alesandro Benedetti” among 

a handful of his books (as cited by Clayton and 
Philo, 16). 

On an adjacent sheet of Anatomical Ms A, 65r, 
it appears that he had laid out such a treatise 
because he refers to the “first [chapter] of the 
fourth [book] on the elements of mechan- 

ics” Cited by Clayton and Philo, Leonardo 
Anatomist, 19. 

Clayton and Philo, Leonardo Anatomist, 21. 
Clayton and Philo, Leonardo Anatomist, 22-23. 
Clayton and Philo, Leonardo Anatomist, 22. 

Our knowledge of what Melzi owned at the 

end of his life is based partly on the inventories 
of sculptor Pompeo Leoni’s estate in the years 
immediately following his death, when Leoni's 
vast collection of Leonardo materials was split 
between Madrid and Milan; see Bambach, 
Unereditd difficile, 13-14, 19-20. 

Clayton and Philo, Leonardo Anatomist, 25-29. 
The reasons are complex, as the following discus- 
sion elaborates, but one obstacle must have been 
the density of Leonardo" anatomical studies, 
with their intricate images and unresolved, 
lengthy texts. By 1630, one of the anatomical 
volumes was in England, in the possession of 
Thomas Howard, 2nd Earl of Arundel. They are 
next recorded in 1690 in London in the posses- 
sion of King William 111 and Queen Mary 11. 

See Martin Kemp, “A Drawing for the Fabrica: 
And Some Thoughts upon the Vesalius Muscle- 
Men?” Medical History 14 (1970): 277-288. 
Laurenza, Art and Anatomy, 18-20, has estab- 
lished that a drawing by or after Raphael of a 
standing figure (Lille, Palais des Beaux Arts, 
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PI. 4090) and an autograph Raphael anatomical 
study related to it based on study of a ca- 

daver (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
164.47v) were the basis for a plate published 

in Jacopo Berengario da Carpi's Commentario 
(Bologna, 1521) and Da Carpi’s Isagoge breves 
(Bologna: Benetto di Ettore Faelli, 1522), 69; and 
this may have been the indirect source for a plate 
in Vesalius’s De humani corporis fabrica (Basel, 
1543) of a standing figure in profile that became 
canonical for artist-anatomists. When Raphael 
moved to Florence ca. 1504-1505, Leonardo and 
Michelangelo provided strong impetus for the 
study of anatomy through methods of dissection, 
although Laurenza characterizes their approach- 
es as diametrically opposed. 

On the carefully coordinated relationships of 
word and image in Vesalius's text, see Kemp, 

“A Drawing for the Fabrica”; and Farago, “Jean 

de Léry’s Anatomy Lesson: The Persuasive 

Power of Word and Image in Constructing the 
Ethnographic Subject, in European Iconography 
East & West, proceedings of a conference at 
Jozsef Attila University, ed. G. Szöny (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1995), 109-127. Laurenza, Art and Anatomy, 
22-25, compares Vesalius with other printed 
illustrated anatomical texts of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Laurenza, Leonardo L'anatomia (Florence: 
Giunti, 2009), 142-145, compares Leonardo’s 
Anatomical ms A with Vesalius and the Codex 
Huygens regarding their shared concern with the 
internal structure of the body. 

In Florence, an intergenerational tradition of 
anatomical study, including dissection, passed 
down from teacher to student, was practiced 

in the studio of Pontormo (1494-1557), which 
included Bronzino (1503-1572), Alessandro 
Allori (1535-1607), and Ludovico Cardi, called 
Cigoli (1559-1613). See further discussion of 
Leonardo’s contribution to a synthetic legacy 

in Laurenza, “Anatomia e rappresentazioni 
anatomiche tra arte e scienza nei secoli XV e 
XVI: Da Leonardo a Bartolemmo Passerotti, in 
Rappresentare il Corpo, 31-50; and Laurenza, 
“Possibili tracce,” 347-348, where he empha- 
sizes that matters of artistic style and invention 
need to be considered separately, but in any 
case, evidence of Leonardesque origin is almost 
always underground and indirect. Laurenza, Art 
and Anatomy, see especially 14-17, argues that 
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Michelangelo studied the underlying muscles 
and bones exclusively to understand the surface 
of the body clothed in skin, alive and in motion. 
Michelangelo’s student Condivi recorded his 
extensive dissections of human and animal 
corpses supplied by the anatomist and author 
of an illustrated anatomical treatise Realdo 
Colombo. In his strictly anatomical drawings of 
muscles and bones, some of which were widely 
copied, Michelangelo developed a canon that is 
recognizable in the drawings of others, including 
Pontormo, who also studied Leonardo's anatomi- 
cal drawings left in Florence ca. 1506, accord- 
ing to Laurenza, Leonardo Lanatomia, 24-25, 
where he compares a drawing by Pontormo 

of a right shoulder and neck muscles (Rome, 
Gabinetto Nazionale della Stamp, n. F.C. 124249, 
red and black chalk on red prepared paper) 
with Leonardo’s unfinished St. Jerome panel 
(citing C.A., f. 888r, an inventory of goods left in 
Florence by Leonardo, ca. 1506, listing anatomi- 
cal studies of “nudi integri, molte braccia, gambe, 
piedi, e attitudini”). The practice of copying 
drawings as well as other forms of anatomical 
study continued at art academies in Florence, 
Bologna, and Rome and, as Laurenza discusses, 
studies that initially appear to be dissections in 
the manner of Michelangelo (or a synthesis of 
Michelangelo and Leonardo) were sometimes 
based on ecorché sculptural models. Another 
part of the difficulty of sorting out sources that 
Laurenza attempts is the intergenerational 
copying of certain stock poses since the mid- 
fifteenth century, when virtuoso demonstrations 
of anatomical knowledge first appear in the 
works of Antonio Pollaiuolo, Andrea Castagno, 
Verrocchio, and others. Other drawings by 
Pontormo cited by Laurenza are more general- 
ized. Another challenge is attribution: at the 
center of discussion of Pontormo’s possible 
knowledge of Leonardo’s anatomical studies 
has been a red chalk drawing (Florence, Uffizi, 
n. 6522 F), with repeated studies of the arm and 
shoulder, that Janet Cox-Rearick, The Drawings 
of Pontormo, first ed. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1964), did not initially accept 
as autograph because it could not be connected 
to a particular project (in the 1981 edition, she 
accepted it, along with several other anatomical 
studies; see discussion in Kornell, “Artists and 
the Study of Anatomy,’ 122-123). 
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Alessando Menchi was the first physician of 
the Accademia del Disegno. Alessandro Allori’ 
unpublished treatise, Delle Regole del Disegno 
(ca. 1560), was based on observations of dis- 
sections of cadavers at the Ospedale di Santa 
Maria Nuova under Menchi's guidance. See 
Marinella Pigozzi, “DalPanatomia agli esemplari. 
L'immagine scientifico del corpo, I Carracci e gli 
Esemplari di primo Seicento,” Artes 9 (2001): 13; 
Karen Edis-Barzman, The Florentine Academy 
and the Early Modern State: The Discipline of 
Disegno (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000), 163-172. 

The first to appreciate their content and 
significance was William Hunter, a physician 
and anatomist who examined the anatomical 
drawings in King George 1115 library in 1773 and 
recommended their publication. In 1796, John 
Chamberlaine published Imitations of Original 
Designs by Leonardo da Vinci, with etchings of 
three plates by Francesco Bartolozzi; see Clayton 
and Philo, Leonardo Anatomist, 26-29; and on 
the earlier history of publication of Leonardo’s 
anatomical studies from the Codex Huygens, see 
Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 9-62, on the Cooper 
engravings. 

Carlo Borromeo owned Realdo Colombo, De Re 
Anatomica (Venice, 1559); Vesalius, De humani 
corporis fabrica (Basel, 1543); Bartolomeo 
Eustachi, Opuscula Anatomica (Venice, 1571); 
and Eustachi's treatise on the kidney, De Renibus 
(1563), which was dedicated to Borromeo. See 
A. Saba, “La biblioteca di San Carlo,” Fontes 
Ambrosiani 12 (Florence, 1936). In 1584, a 
professor of anatomy at the University of Pavia, 
Giovanni Battista Caracano, published a book 
entitled Exenteratio Cadaveris Illustrissimi 
Cardinalis Borromaei Mediolani Archiepiscopi, 
describing the autopsy of Borromeo that he 
performed under the supervision of Borromeo’s 
household. 

Giovanni Battista Caracano and his brother 
Pietro Martire Caracano, a student of Vesalius 
who introduced a reform of anatomical study 
to Milan, testify to the importance of Milan as 

a center of anatomical study under Borromeo; 
see San Carlo e il suo tempo, atti del Convegno 
Internazionale nel IV centenario del suo morte 
(1984), 2 vols. (Rome: Edizioni di storia e lettera- 
tura, 1986), 1: 171-174; and Tramelli, “The Art of 
Writing,’ 228-230, who establishes connections 
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between the Caracano brothers and Lomazzo 
and his circle. My discussion is indebted to 
Tramelli. 

See Maria Muccillo, “Bartolomeo Eustachi,” 
Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, vol. 43 

(1993), accessed 11 November 2015 at http:// 
www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/bartolomeo- 
eustachi (Dizionario Biografico). Laurenza, Art 
and Anatomy, 25-26, describes Eustachi as a 
leading “Catholic” anatomist valued for his close 
observation of an individual organ in detail. 
Unfortunately, the 1564 publication included 
onlyillustrations related to the individual organs, 
and the plates of the entire figure were published 
only in the eighteenth century; see Laurenza, Art 
and Anatomy, 26, with illustrations. 

These publications included Juan Valverde's 
Historia de la composicion del cuerpo humano 
(1556). 

The important discussion by Laurenza, Art and 
Anatomy, 25-26, shows the need for further 
study in relationship to the arts. On these 

ritual aspects of public dissection, see Silva De 
Renzi, “A Fountain for the Thirsty and a Bank 
for the Pope: Charity, Conflicts, and Medical 
Careers at the Hospital of Santo Spirito in 
Seventeenth-Century Rome,” in Health Care 

and Poor Relief in Counter Reformation Europe, 
ed. Ole Peter Greill, Andrew Cunningham, and 
Jon Arrizabalaga (London: Routledge, 1999), 
102-131, especially 108, noting that public dis- 
sections were performed at various hospitals 
both as ritual events and as postmortems, 

on a fairly regular basis. For a revision of the 
mistaken view that dissections were taboo, see 
Katharine Park, “The Criminal and the Saintly 
Body: Autopsy and Dissection in Renaissance 
Italy” Renaissance Quarterly 47 (1994): 1-33, and 
Secrets of Women: Gender, Generation, and the 
Origins of Human Dissection (New York: Zone 
Books, 2006); and Azzolini, “Leonardo da Vinci”s 
Anatomical Studies.” 

For the documents, see Barzman, The Florentine 
Academy and further references; see also 
Zygmunt Wazbinski, L'Accademia medicea del di- 
segno a Firenze nel Cinquecento: Idea e istituzione, 
2 vols. (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1987). 

The following summary of the institutional 
history of early academies is based on Dempsey, 
“Some Observations, 552-555, who corrects 

the historiography regarding the structure of 
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the Florentine institution; on which see further 
Barzman, The Florentine Academy. 

The new guild was established in December 1571, 
when Cosimo I conceded the regulatory and ju- 
ridical authority of a guild to what now became 
known as the Università (“Guild”), Compagnia, ed 
Accademia del Disegno, and its members elected 
a committee to work with the luogotenente to 
amend the existing statutes. On Zuccaro’s letter, 
which survives in a copy that lacks its opening 
salutation but was probably directed to these 
officers, see Barzman, The Florentine Academy, 
50-51, 59, 67-68, and appendix, doc. 6, 243-246, 
for a transcription of the entire letter. 

In addition to the sources cited above, see 
Margaret Daly Davis, “Beyond the primo libro 

of Vincenzo Danti's Trattato delle Perfette 
Propoziioni” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorisches 
Institutes in Florenz 26 (1982): 63-64. 

On these schools, see Marinella Pigozzi, “Arte e 
Scienze a Bologna da Papa Gregorio XIII a Papa 
Clemente VIII (1572-1605): I Carracci, Dal con- 
fronto con la natura all'ideal classico,” 131-150, 
and Ghirardi, “Bartolomeo Passerotti,” 151-264, 
both in Rappresentare Il Corpo. 

For a balanced, recent review on the fraught 
issue of how Paleotti was connected to artists in 
Bologna, see Prodi, “Introduction,” in Paleotti, 
Discourse. 

According to Dempsey, “Some Observations,” 
558-559, citing Carlo Cesare Malvasia, Felsina 
pittrice (Bologna, 1678), Ludovico wanted to join 
the Accademia to the Bolognese Compagnia dei 
Pittori, hoping to form statutes on the model of 
the Florentine Accademia, although this never 
happened and the Accademia did not long sur- 
vive the death of its founders. 

Archivio di Stato di Roma, 30 Notai Captiolani, 
Ufficiio 11, 1593, pt. 1, vol. 25, f. 462r-v, published 
in the online reference database http://www.nga. 
gov/casva/accademia, as cited and translated by 
Lukehart, “Painting Virtuously 169. 

Lukehart, “Painting Virtuously, 161, citing 
Archivio di Stato di Roma, Collegio dei Notai 
Capitolini, buste 26-40. Zaga served as consul 
of the Università dei Pittori in Rome for the year 
1563. Lukehart, 181, n. 1, writes that Cardinal 
Cesarini was not in attendance at the Council of 
Trent, as far as he can determine, but was clearly 
charged with communicating reform policies to 
the guilds of Rome. Lukehart discusses at length 
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the shadings of the key term honestà, with virtue, 
that is, with good moral character, and provides 
further references. 

As is noted above for the case of Bologna. The 
Accademia di San Luca was brought fully under 
the jurisdiction of a cardinal protector only in 
1624, when artists’ institutional responsibilities 
shifted away from being defined by Roman 
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secular law; see Laurie Nussdorfter, “Notaries 
and the Accademia di San Luca, 1590-1630,” in 
The Accademia Seminars: The Accademia di San 
Luca in Rome, c. 1590-1635, ed. Peter M. Lukehart, 
CASVA Seminar Papers 2 (Washington, DC: 
National Gallery of Art, 2009), 14-67; and see the 
Historical Introduction for further discussion of 
the situation in Rome. 

It has been widely reported in the scholarship 
that Michelangelo's Last Judgment was discussed 
at the last session of the council; the record is 
set straight by John O”Malley, “Trent, Sacred 
Images, and Catholics” Senses of the Sensuous,” 
in Hall and Cooper, The Sensuous in the Counter- 
Reformation Church, 37-38; and Lukehart, 
“Painting Virtuously,” 161-185, especially 162—163, 
where he discusses O’Malley’s interpretation of 
the documents. 

The discussion of Michelangelo’s Last Judgment 
took place in Rome, during meetings of the 
congregazione called by Pius TV in January 1564, 
where subsequent action items were undertaken; 
on 21 January, it was decided that objectionable 
parts of Michelangelo’s fresco should be painted 
over, Lukehart, “Painting Virtuously,” 163-164. At 
its final, ninth (or rather, twenty-fifth) session, 
the Council of Trent adopted a doctrine with 
general wording in which artists were exhorted 
to produce “a new art to delight, teach, and move 
the faithful through simple, straightforward, and 
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accurate representation of Christian doctrine 
and Church history.” Decree 2 cited from Henry 
Joseph Schroeder, trans., Canons and Decrees 

of the Counil of Trent: Original Text with English 
Translation (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1941), 
216-217. 

Lukehart, “Painting Virtuously,” 180-181, discusses 
the interventions as taking place over centuries, 
as was revealed by restoration efforts undertaken 
in the 1980s by Fabrizio Mancinelli, with the first 
overpaint added by Daniele da Volterra. 
Lukehart, “Painting Virtuously, 168. 
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Pigozzi, "Arte e Scienze a Bologna,” offers a 
compelling account of the manner in which the 
training of artists became institutionalized at 
the end of the sixteenth century when a succes- 
sion of popes attempted to “relaunch orthodox 
Catholicism." She argues that classicism took 

on new normative connotations with Clement 
VIII, whose principal advisor, Cesare Baronio, 
was especially interested in recuperating paleo- 
Christian rites and customs through archeo- 
logical and architectural excavations. Baronio 
was head of the Oratorians of San Filippo Neri, 
who were also important to Federico Borromeo 
(1564-1631), appointed archbishop of Milan by 
Pope Clement v111 on 24 April 1595. In Milan, as 
is discussed by Farago, "Origins of the Trattato," 
Borromeo founded the Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
in 1609, and a museum and academy for art- 

ists, which opened in 1621. He had served as 
cardinal-padrone of the Roman Accademia 
when Federico Zuccaro was president. In new 
ecclesiastical architecture, paleo-Christian and 
medieval buildings played a significant role, 
particularly owing to the efforts of the Milanese 
architect Giovanni Ambrogio Mazenta. See 
further Pigozzi, "Dall'anatomia agli esemplari," 
and Marinella Pigozzi, "Giovanni Ambrogio 
Mazenta,” Arte Lombarda 134, no. 1 (2002): 63-78. 
The connections among Bologna, Milan, and 
Rome involving Mazenta's architectural vision 
are suggestive for his documented association 
with Cassiano dal Pozzo regarding the reinven- 
tion of Leonardo’s treatise on painting as a 
teaching instrument, discussed in the Historical 
Introduction. 

Pigozzi, "Dall'anatomia agli esemplari," 31, notes 
that in early seventeenth-century drawing manu- 
als, the representation of the whole nude figure 
disappears, “intimate parts are censored,” and 
instead a repertoire of select, iterable elements is 
provided to avoid inexpert imitation. 

Kornell, “Artists and the Study of Anatomy,’ 88, 
notes that the study of anatomy (which included 
study of the nude in life-drawing classes) within 
the Carracci Academy was part of the longstand- 
ing Bolognese tradition of artistic education 
rather than simply an idea inspired by the 
statutes of the Florentine Accademia del Disegno, 
which was itself the institutionalization of long- 
standing workshop traditions. On evidence of 
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knowledge of Leonardo" anatomical studies in 
Bologna, see Laurenza, “Possibili tracce.” 
Pigozzi, “Dall’anatomia agli esemplari.” It is 
important to consider the history of the term 
exemplum, also used in other contexts. Thomas 
Aquinas defined exemplum, a particular rep- 
resentation, as a form of induction based on 
Aristotle, Prior Analytics, 68b38-69a19, writing 
that poetry induces virtue by delighting the soul 
through a concrete image (Thomas Aquinas, 
The Division and Methods of the Sciences, 3rd 
rev. ed., trans. Armand A. Maurer [Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1963]). 
m Aquinas’s scheme, the rational sciences 

are divided into three branches arranged in 
descending order of certitude according to the 
kinds of logic they employ. Poetry was consid- 
ered a “science” because it is concerned with 
causal explanations. Poetry uses inventive logic: 
poetry’s method of proof is the exemplum, 
which concerns two particulars, and therefore 
its judgments cannot rise above the level of 
opinion. Thus, poetry is classified as scientia, 
but it occupies a low position in the scale of 
the rational sciences classified according to 
their degree of demonstrability. Aquinas and 
his Scholastic successors objected that poetry, 
associated by Aristotle at the beginning of the 
Metaphysics with myths that produce wonder, 
cannot rationally answer questions about nature: 
“poets lie” in the sense that the content of poetry 
does not offer logical explanations (Aquinas, 
Commentary to Metaphysics, 1.L.3:C32-68). See 
Jerrold E. Seigel, Rhetoric and Philosophy in 
Renaissance Humanism: The Union of Eloquence 
and Wisdom from Petrarch to Valla (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1968), 63; Thomas 
Aquinas, Commentary on the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle, trans. John P. Rowan, 2 vols. (Chicago: 
H. Regnery Co., 1961). 

See Christina Amornpichetkul, “Seventeenth- 
Century Italian Drawing Books: The Origin 

and Development, in Children of Mercury: 

The Education of Artists in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, exh. cat. (Providence, 

RI: Bell Gallery and the Department of Art, 
Brown University, 1984), 109-118, especially 112. 
Summers, Michelangelo, 403, noting that Cellini’s 
Sopra I principii e modo d'imparare l'arte del 
disegno actually rejects this sequence of study 
and develops the idea of the skeleton as the basis 
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of order of the human body, suggests that Cellini 
aimed a barb at Allori when he recounted his 
early apprenticeship in Florence: "The teachers 
would put a human eye in front of those poor 
and most tender youths as their first step in 
imitating and portraying; this is what happened 
to me in my own childhood, and probably hap- 
pened to others as well” Translation from Robert 
Klein and Henri Zerner, Italian Art, 1500-1600, 
Sources and Documents in the History of Art 
Series (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 
1966), 96. 

See Diane DeGrazia, Le Stampe dei Carracci: 

con I disegni, le incisioni, le copie e I dipinti 
connessi (1979), critical catalog, rev. ed., trans. 
and ed. Antonio Boschetto, Washington, DC, 
National Gallery of Art, and Bologna, Pinacoteca 
Nazionale (Bologna: Alfa, 1984), 63-65, notes 

a series of prints collected and entitled Scuola 
perfetta per imparare e disegnare, with numer- 
ous prints from Agostino Carracci's projects, 
although not all of the compositions are his, and 
not all of the printmakers are his followers. They 
were never published in one volume, and many 
figure anatomical parts, such as hands, feet, ears, 
noses, profiles, heads. The editor of the series 
was Pietro Stefanoni, who had a large shop in 
Rome. DeGrazia suggests that Lodovico Carracci 
carried some of Agostino's drawings to Rome in 
1602, and Stefanoni translated them into prints. 
The Scuola perfetta was studied by Carl Goldstein, 
Visual Fact over Verbal Fiction: A Study of the 
Carracci and the Criticism, Theory, and Practice of 
Art in Renaissance and Baroque Italy (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988). Most recently, 
drawing manuals have been the subject of two 
extensive publications accompanying an exhibi- 
tion, entitled Lernt Zeichen! Techniken zwischen 
Kunst und Wissenschaft 1525-1925, ed. Maria 
Heilmann et al., University of Heidelberg (Pasau: 
Dietmar Kliner 2015); and Punkt, Punkt, Komma, 
Strich: Zeichenbücher in Europa, ca. 1525-1925, ed. 
Maria Heilmann et al., University of Heidelberg 
(Pasau: Dietmar Kliner, 2014). 

See Pigozzi, "Dall'anatomia agli Esemplari,” for 
an extensive discussion of Malvasia's account of 
activities similar in scope and tenor to activities 
of the Accademia della Val di Blenio, for which 
see Bora, Kahn-Rossi, and Porzio, Rabisch. 

David Rosand, "The Crisis of the Venetian 
Renaissance Tradition,” L'Arte 3 (1971): 5-53. 
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Stephanie Leitch, “Visual Acuity and the 
Physiognomers Art of Observation,’ Oxford Art 
Journal 38, no. 2 (2015): 187-206, especially 191, 
where Leitch notes that the relationship of a 
face to a map in early modern cartography and 
other bodily engagements underlay practices of 
gaining cosmographic knowledge, as studied by 
Bronwen Wilson, Tom Conley, and others. The 
fundamental metaphors of physiognomy are 
also important to the categories of rendering in 
treatises on art, including Leonardo’s treatise on 
painting. 

E. H. Gombrich, Art and Illusion: A Study in the 
Psychology of Pictorial Representation, Mellon 
Lectures 1956, Washington, pc, National Gallery 
of Art, Bollingen Series 35/5 (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1960), 157-159. 

Strauss, “Introduction,” in Diirer, The Painter’s 
Manual, 30-31, suggests that Pacioli was their 
probable direct point of contact, and Pacioli 
may have been Diirer’s mentor in Bologna in 
1506. Even though Diirer minimized reference 
to material that appeared in Pacioli’s La Divina 
proportione (Venice, 1509), he collected consider- 
able material that remains in manuscript form 
in his literary papers. Dürer also had access to 
Alberti’s De pictura in manuscript in Nuremberg, 
and he sought out other sources, such as the 
pirated edition of Jean Pélerin (Viator), De arti- 
ficiali perspectiva (Nuremberg: Jorg Glockendon, 
1509), which coincides with a decisive change 
in Dürer5 use of perspective around 1509-1510, 
when his lines become razor-sharp and his 
perspective renderings much more precise 
(Strauss, 28). A picture similar to what character- 
izes the artisanal theoretical tradition later in 
the sixteenth century emerges from Diirer’s use 
of multiple sources, namely that artists eagerly 
sought out up-to-date information that supple- 
mented existing, multiply authored sources of 
information. 

See Francis Ames-Lewis, “Training and 

Practice in the Early Renaissance Workshop: 
Observations on Benozzo Gozzoli’s Rotterdam 
Sketchbook,” in Currie, Drawing 1400-1600, 
26-44, with further references. 

Similar effects can be observed widely during 
this time and much later. One case in point is the 
genre of illustrated cultural geographies, such as 
the many volumes published by the De Bry firm 
in Frankfurt at the end of the sixteenth century 
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and their numerous prototypes, competitors, and 
offspring, whose printers acted as entrepreneurs 
who bought text, commissioned illustrations, 
and marketed their richly illustrated products 

to a broad readership. Among recent studies, 

see Benjamin Schmidt, Inventing Exoticism: 
Geography, Globalism, and Europe’s Early Modern 
World (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 2015); Stephanie Leitch, Mapping 
Ethnography in Early Modern Germany: New 
Worlds in Print Culture (Basingstoke, Ny: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2010); Michael Gaudio, Engraving 
the Savage: The New World and Techniques 

of Civilization (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 2008); Bronwen Wilson, The 
World in Venice: Print, the City, and Early Modern 
Identity (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
2005). Another genre is the elegant engravings, 
as well as more modest woodcuts, after Roman 
antiquities that appealed to tourists (actual 

and armchair), issued from the mid-sixteenth 
century as loosely organized collections that 
readers/consumers assembled in a variety of 
formats, bound and unbound. Rebecca Zorach 
with Nina Dubin et al., The Virtual Tourist in 
Renaissance Rome: Printing and Collecting the 
Speculum romanae magnificentiae (Chicago: 
Joseph Regenstein Library, 2008). 

My thanks to Sara Sisun for this observation. 

See Rudolf Wittkower, The Drawings of the 
Carracci in the Collection of Her Majesty the 
Queen at Windsor Castle (London: Phaidon 
Press, 1952), 13, n. 16; and Amornpichetkul, 
“Seventeenth-Century Italian Drawing Books,” 
114-116. For the history of the genre, see 
Gombrich, Art and Illusion, 146-169; Goldstein, 
Visual Fact; and Punkt, Punkt, Komma, Strich, 
and Lernt Zeichnen! for a comprehensive history 
of drawing manuals. Drawing manuals associat- 
ed with Bologna are the following: (1) Giovanni 
Luigi Valesio (1583?-1633), I primi elementi 

del disegno (Bologna, 1605-1607), engravings 
dedicated to Cardinal Orazio Spinola, who was 
associated with the Carracci, describing parts 
of the body without reference to skeleton or 
muscles; Pigozzi, "Dall'anatomia agli esemplari,” 
23-25. (2) Francesco Cavazzoni, Essemplario 
della Nobile arte de Disegno, Bologna, Biblioteca 
Comunale dell'Archiginnasio, Ms B 330, 1612 (un- 
published), prepared for Roderico Pepoli, “pseu- 
do academic" exercises, see carta 22 (Pigozzi, 
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fig. 24), for studies of arms similar to Trattato, 
Chapter 233; Pigozzi, "Dall'anatomia agli 
esemplari," 27-31. Drawings of extended bare 
arms seen from different views were included in 
other drawing manuals—Odoardo Fialetti's Il 
vero modo et ordine Per Disegnar tutte le parti ... 
(Venice, 1608) includes such a sheet (D3), where 
anatomy of the upper arm is also inaccurate. (3) 
Francesco Barbieri, called Guercino, engraved 
and published by three different engravers: 
Olivieto Gatti, Esemplario del disegno; Pigozzi, 
“DalPanatomia agli esemplari,’ 32-33; and other 
editions engraved by Bernardino Curti and 
Francesco Curti (with a drawing copied from the 
Scuola perfetta attributed to Luca Ciamberlano). 
(4) Giuseppe Maria Mitelli, A/fabeto in Sogno 
Esemplare per Disegnare (Bologna, 1683), an 
elegant production that includes anthropomor- 
phic letters as part of the anatomical illustra- 
tions; Amornpichetkul, “Seventeenth-Century 
Italian Drawing Books,’ 11, fig. 86. Further 
examples are noted by Gombrich, “Formula and 
Experience," in Art and Illusion, 146—172; and 
Amornpichetkul, "Seventeenth-Century Italian 
Drawing Books." A similar situation pertains 

to the engravings after the antique published 

in 1651 by Charles Errrard, dedicated to Queen 
Christina of Sweden: despite the presence of 

a title page (or several in this case), the prints 
were never issued as a bound book; see discus- 
sion in the Historical Introduction. 

See further Claire Farago, "Introduction," in 
Farago, ed., Reframing the Renaissance. 

Isabella Rossi, "Pietro Stefanoni e Ulisse 
Aldrovandi: Relazioni Erudite tra Bologna e 
Napoli," Studi di Memofonte, Rivista on-line 
semestrale 8 (2012): 3-30, and “Sulle tracce dell’ 
“immenso studio” di Pietro Stefanoni: entità 

e dispersione,’ Horti Hesperidum 2 (2014): 
141-206. Accessed 1 November 2015 at http:// 
www.horti-hesperidum.com/showrivista 
.php?item-215. On Aldrovandi's own publishing 
activities, see Caroline Duroselle-Melish, “Centre 
and Periphery? Relations between Frankfurt 
and Bologna in the Transnational Book Trade 

of the 1600s,” in International Exchange in the 
Early Modern Book World, ed. Matthew McLean 
and Sara Barker (Leiden: Brill, 2016). I thank 

the author for making her study available to me 
in manuscript and for generously sharing her 
expertise with me. On the learned book trade 
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more generally, see Ian Maclean, Scholarship, 
Commerce, Religion: The Learned Book in the 

Age of Confessions, 1560-1630 (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2012). 

ASR, Trenta Notai Capitolini Officio 25, 17 
November 1639, 176r-177v, published in Rossi, 
“Sulle tracce," 179. Rossi, 144-146, also cites docu- 
ments and drawings which show that Stefanoni 
was involved with the Museo Cartaceo: Cassiano 
dal Pozzo described drawings in a book after the 
antique that Stefanoni had owned, “two fingers 
thick, in quarto,” that could serve as models, of 
friezes, cornices, vases, lamps, masks, and a wa- 
tercolor of the Tempio di Corvini that survives in 
the Codice Coner in the Soane Museum, London, 
once owned by Dal Pozzo; see Dal Pozzo, 
Agenda, ca. 1639-1642, Ingo Herklotz, Cassiano 
dal Pozzo und die Archäologie des 17. Jahrhunderts 
(Munich: Hirmer, 1999), 87. Rossi discusses three 
other drawings from Stefanoni's collection of 
antiquities owned by Cassiano. In other words, 
the antiquarian and publisher Stefanoni was 
associated with Cassiano dal Pozzo and Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini at the time that they were 
preparing Leonardo's treatise, presumably for 
publication, although no concrete plans for 
printing the manuscript have yet been found; see 
the Historical Introduction. 

DeGrazia, Le Stampe dei Carracci, 63; 218, cat. 
no. 46 [306], Bartsch xx.29.I, is signed and 
includes the sign LC. Scuola perfetta Per imparare 
a Disegnar tutto il corpo Humano, Cavata dello 
studio, e disegni de Caracci Novamente data 

alle stampe, 48 plates, microfiche (Cambridge: 
Chadwyck-Healey, 1989), Fondo Cicognara 
(Biblioteca apostolica vaticana). Other than 

the signed plate described by DeGrazia, the Lc 
initials are not visible on plates I was able to 
examine in microfiche, but other initials are. 
Bartsch attributes eighty-one plates to Luca 
Ciamberlano and Francesco Brizio, a student 

of Bartolommeo Passerotti who worked on the 
third edition printed by Luigi Fabri. For the 
series, see Diane DeGrazia Bohlin, ed., Italian 
Masters of the Sixteenth Century, The Illustrated 
Bartsch 39, ed. Walter L. Strauss (New York: 
Abaris Books, 1980), 294—365. 

Illustrated Bartsch 44, 3-[1] (56). Other plates 

in the same series bear a resemblance to the 
Trattato decorative plates, although the style of 
engraving is livelier, more fluid. 
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Two decades later, Fialetti published another 
instructional manual, also composed of etched 
plates, printed by the same firm, entitled De gli 
habiti delle Religioni con le Armi e breve descrit- 
tion loro (Venice: Marco Sadeler, 1626), dedicated 
to the ambassador to France, identified as 
Giovan Luillier. This is a costume book consisting 
of seventy-four plates with visual descriptions 

of dress and coats of arms, presumably to help 
artists dress their figures correctly. A later edition 
was published by Raphaél du Fresne, editor of 
the 1651 Trattato, as Briefue histoire du l'instittuion 
des ordres religieus: avec les figures de leurs 

habits gravés per Odoart Fialetti (Paris: Adrien 
Menier, 1658). 

An edition was published in Venice as late as 
1771, still with Esengren’s engravings, at which 
point the genre of drawing manuals was a wide- 
spread European phenomenon of print culture 
associated with both institutional and autodi- 
dactic instruction in art in many different set- 
tings. See Punkt, Punkt, Komma, Strich, and Lernt 
Zeichnen! for a comprehensive history of drawing 
manuals, which were made for a variety of in- 
stitutional settings and readers. Peter Lukehart, 
“The Practice and Pedagogy of Drawing in the 
Accademia di San Luca,’ in Lernt Zeichnen! 45-56, 
following Rosand’s argument for Venetian draw- 
ing manuals, argues against the explicit use of 
the drawing books under discussion here within 
the formal teaching program of the Accademia 
in Bologna or Rome, above all because they 
underestimate the complexities of the teaching 
program. Lukehart proposes that these manuals 
were directed to autodidactic amateurs who 
desired to have a gentleman's knowledge of prac- 
tice. The involvement of amateurs as patrons to 
whom drawing manuals were also addressed as 
potential users is corroborated by the extensive 
evidence of social networking published by 
Pigozzi, "Dall'anatomia agli Esemplari.” 

On the early history of the Roman Accademia, 
see Lukehart, The Accademia Seminars, and the 
website of published documents associated 

with this volume: http://www.nga.gov/casva/ 
accademia/. And see also Julian Brooks et al., 
Taddeo and Federico Zuccaro: Artist-Brothers in 
Renaissance Rome, exh. cat. (Los Angeles: J. Paul 
Getty Museum, 2007). 

In this he followed the venerated practice of 
dissection associated with Florentine work- 
shops since Antonio Pollaiuolo and established 
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at the first Accademia del Disegno in Florence, 
where Zuccaro had been involved in the 1560s 
and later. Pigozzi, “DalPanatomia agli esem- 
plari, looks holistically at the teaching program 
of the Accademia degli Incamminati and situ- 
ates its practices in the context of other late 
sixteenth-century Bolognese drawing schools 
conducted by Denys Calvaert and Pietro 
Faccini, and the medical tradition of anatomi- 
cal study in Bologna since the early fourteenth 
century. Pigozzi, “Arte e Scienze a Bologna,” 

14, emphasizes the primary role of anatomical 
drawing after the antique, from prints, draw- 
ings, live models, and other supplements, at 

all of these schools. Practices at the Accademia 
are studied in detail by Feigenbaum, “Practice 
in the Carracci Academy,” who argues that 

the Carracci developed a repertoire of poses 
from the canon of Michelangelo (and others, 
such as Correggio and Raphael), which they 
employed to pose live models. These practices 
reduced the dependence on dissection, which 
in any case was less necessary when illustrated 
anatomical treatises by Vesalius and others 
were available. Feigenbaum emphasizes that 
the Carracci teaching methods encouraged 

a shared style in which individual hands are 
difficult to distinguish; thus, they established 
practices that have been observed in other 
academic contexts, such as Rembrandt’s studio. 
She concludes that the working procedures of 
the Carracci academy became the foundation 
for all art academies. However, there are already 
many points of similarity with Leonardo’s work- 
shop practices in the 1490s (see Part One of this 
chapter). My thanks to C. D. Dickerson for shar- 
ing his ideas and work in manuscript on the 
studio practices of the three Le Nain brothers, 
who came to Paris from Laon and were found- 
ing members of the Académie royale de peinture 
et de sculpture; he suggests that several artists 
worked on the same figure in a scientific style 
of optical naturalism that masks differences 

in individual manners. See C. D. Dickerson 

HI et al., The Brothers Le Nain: Painters of 
Seventeenth-Century France, exh. cat. (San 
Francisco: Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco, 
and New Haven: Yale University Press, 2016). 
The letter was made famous by Pevsner, 
Academies of Art, 50-51; see also Barzman, 

The Florentine Academy, 67. On teaching in 
academies, in addition to the sources already 
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mentioned, see Anton W. A. Boschloo et al., 

eds., Academies of Art between Renaissance and 
Romanticism, Leids Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 5/6 
(1986-1987) (The Hague: stu Uitgeverij, 1989); 
Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo; and many sources 
in the bibliography of the Roman Accademia 

di San Luca that are available online at http:// 
www.nga.gov/casva/accademia/reference.shtm 
(accessed 12 November 2015). 

Roman, “Academic Ideals of Art Education,” 
81-95, especially 91, where she cites Giovanni 
Battista Armenini, On the True Precepts of the Art 
of Painting (1586), trans. and ed. E. J. Olszewski 
(New York: Burt Franklin, 1977), 73, with further 
references connecting Alberti’s print and 
Zuccaro's teaching program beyond the scope of 
the present study. 

Lukehart, “Painting Virtuously,’ 177, n. 56, citing 
a personal communication with Julian Brooks. 
See also Pietro Roccasecca, “Teaching in the 
Studio of the ‘Accademia del Disegno dei pittori, 
scultori, e architetti di Roma’ (1594-1636), in 
Lukehart, The Accademia Seminars, for the most 
complete account of what is known about its 
early teaching practices; and Peter M. Lukehart, 
“The ‘Accademia dei Scultori” in Late Sixteenth- 
and Seventeenth-Century Rome,” in Critical 
Perspectives on Roman Baroque Sculpture, ed. 
Anthony Colantuono and Steven F. Ostrow 
(University Park: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 2014), 21-40, on how different categories 
of sculptors understood their training before and 
after the death of Pope Clement viri in 1605, a 
crucial time in the definition of the Accademia 
as a combined teaching institution for painters, 
sculptors, and architects. 

Excerpted from Zuccaro, L'idea de” pittori, transla- 
tion cited from Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 65. 
Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 64, notes that the 
excerpt from Zuccaro’s opening ten chapters 

in the Cortona manuscript (ce) copy of the 
abridged Libro di pittura, which is entitled 
Opinione di Leonardo da Vinci, Modo di dipingere 
Prospettive, Ombre, Lontanze, Altezze, Basezze da 
vicino, da lo[n]tano & Altro, Et Precetti di Pittura, 
includes his “Ten Qualities of Internal and 
External Design” (Dieci attribuzioni del disegno 
interno, ed externo), appended as chapters 
370-379 (pp. 268-290). The last two unnumbered 
pages of this manuscript contain a 

section dedicated to the “Proportioni del Corpo 
Humano" The amateurish diagrams are too 
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crude to be by Zuccaro, there are no figure draw- 
ings. The manuscript is available at http://www 
.treatiseonpainting.org/cocoon/leonardo/pages/ 
ce/o280#chap_top (accessed 12 November 2015). 
m a frequently reproduced, undated engraving 
by PierFrancesco Alberti (1584-1638), Accademia 
di Pittori, a young boy in the lower left shows a 
drawing of eyes to his teacher; see discussion in 
the Historical Introduction. 

DeGrazia, Le Stampe dei Carracci, 63. 

Zuccaro, L'idea de’ pittori, 158-185, 225-232. 
Zuccaro cites Thomas Aquinas, Summa theolo- 
giae, 1.15.1, 1.75.2, and 1.79.4. Summers, Judgment 
of Sense, 282-308, has noted the resemblance 

of Zuccaro’s language and ideas to those in 
Leonardo’s treatise. Zuccaro’s understanding 

of scientific naturalistic painting, as Summers 
notes (these continuities are in fact at the core 
of his argument), are in line with discussions 

of painted rilievo since Cennini (ca. 1390) and 
Leon Battista Alberti (1435), two touchstones 

in the modern understanding of painting as 
imitating the world we see directly through the 
sense of sight. Summers himself is indebted to 
Panofsky’s reading of Zuccaro in Idea: A Concept 
in Art Theory (1940), which associates the artist’s 
theory with neoplatonism. The larger point is the 
conformity of Zuccaro’s thought with longstand- 
ing Christian theories of images that ground the 
truth of artistic representation in their contact 
with the divine and with human modes of 
cognition proceeding from sense experience, 
which has been the primary justification for the 
necessity of images to religious understanding 
in the Latin Church since Augustine, and since 
Pope Gregory the Great (ca. 540-604) character- 
ized pictures as the Bible of the illiterate. 
“How-to” manuals were the order of the day 

in post-Tridentine Italy. Simon Ditchfield, 
“Catholic Reform and Renewal,” unpublished 
manuscript, writes that another practical “how- 
to” manual, intended for the conscientious prel- 
ate, is found in the Acta ecclesiae Mediolanensis 
(1582) by Archbishop Carlo Borromeo. This 
volume consisted of the acts of the six pro- 
vincial and eight diocesan synods held by 
Borromeo in his capacity as the archbishop of 
Milan (1563-1584), with detailed instructions 
on how to build and arrange the interior space 
of churches in order to provide a dignified set- 
ting for the Eucharist. In addition, he included 
advice on how to deliver effective sermons 
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and hear confession—two elements central 

to Borromeo’s pastoral vision. The diffusion of 
Borromeo’s work, Ditchfield writes, citing nu- 
merous cases, “was astonishing: from Milan to 
Mexico; Poland to Peru.” See Ditchfield, Papacy 
& Peoples, forthcoming. 

On Lomazzo’s firsthand knowledge of Leonardo's 
writings, see Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 76-82 

and passim; and Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged 
Copies,’ with further references. 

Gian Paolo Lomazzo, Trattato dellarte de la 
pittura (Milan: Pontio, 1584), 108; translation 
cited from Summers, Michelangelo, 69, n. 35. 
Lomazzo, who claimed to have direct access to 
Leonardo’s writings and drawings, embraced 
both the scientific and the fantastic dimensions 
of artistic license that he found in these sources. 
Lomazzo also mentions Melzi when he talks 
about Leonardo’s anatomical studies: “Doppo 
eccellenti di lui [Michelangelo] sono stati 
Leonardo da Vinci, del quale si ritrovano diversi 


disegni in più mani, e principalmente in casa 323 
di Francesco Melzi, gentiluomo Milanese, suo 

discepolo, oltre l'anatomia dei cavalli che egli ha 

fatto” (Trattato, 1584, Chapter 24, 614-615; Scritti, 

ed. Ciardi, 2: 533). Elsewhere, as is noted above, 324 


Lomazzo claimed to preserve some of Leonardo’s 
arguments on the nobility of painting otherwise 
lost (see Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 76-83). 
Esemplare per li principianti, twelve engraved 
plates based on designs by Guido Reni; another 
edition with five additional drawings after Reni, 
frontispiece dedicated to Marquis and Senator 
Antonio Lignani, engraved by Curti, 1633; Pigozzi, 
"Dall'anatomia agli esemplari," 30. 

Giovan Pietro Bellori: The Lives of the Modern 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects: A New 
Translation and Critical Edition, trans. and 

ed. Alice Sedgewick Wohl, Helmut Wohl, and 
Tomaso Montanari (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2005), 347; see further Pamela 
M. Jones, "Leading Pilgrims to Paradise: Guido 
Reni's Holy Trinity (1625-26) for the Church 

of ss. Trinità dei Pellegrini e Convalescenti 

and the Care of Bodies and Souls,” Altarpieces 
and Their Viewers in the Churches of Rome from 
Caravaggio to Guido Reni (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
2008), 261-324. 

Jones, “Leading Pilgrims,’ cites testimony by 
Francesco Scannelli, 1657; Carlo Cesare Malvasa, 
1678; Luigi Pellegrino Scaramuccia, 1674; and 
Giovanni Battista Passeri, the poet and painter, 
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ordained a priest in 1672, who frequently 

cited theological sources. She compares their 
language with numerous seventeenth-century 
prayers and poems (including Antonio Glielmo, 
Le Grandezze della Santissma Trinita [Venice, 
1658]) where the same terms are used to draw 
connections between the theological and visual 
connotations of grace. The artist was credited 
with the ability to evoke in paint on canvas the 
beautiful, bright, loving, charming, majestic, 
grand, and eternal God filled with grace, as 

if seen in a vision (bellissima, vaga, gioconda, 
svelata, chiara, amorosa, goisa, gaudio, felicita, 
lume superno; lume puro; fiamma gioconda; gioia 
immense; amore gelice; belo vis). As Jones notes, 
306, even in antiquity, grace was considered a 
gift with both stylistic and spiritual resonances 
associated above all with Apelles by writers such 
as Quintilian, Pliny the Elder, and Plutarch. My 
thanks to Pam Jones for discussing the issues 
with me. 

Zuccaro, in Scritti, ed. Heikamp, dedication to 
Girolamo Capelli, 18; “Lamento della pittura su 
LOnde Venete,” 119-129. See Rosand, “Crisis of 
the Venetian Tradition,” 33-34. 

Texts, artists, engravers, publishers, patrons, 
and ecclesiastics moved fluidly from place 

to place, making connections that surface 

here and there. A model of history that grants 
primacy to geography or individual biography 
is not adequate to account for the events, the 
texts, the human interrelationships that come 
to the surface when artisanal epistemologies 
associated first with workshops and later with 
academies are foregrounded as “objects” of 
investigation. A useful model of analysis for 

the historical situation discussed here is Bruno 
Latour’s actor-network theory. Latour’s idea of 
a network based on the metaphor of connec- 
tions eliminates distinctions between far and 
close, between small scale and large scale, and 
between inside and outside because, unlike the 
cartographic conventions of maps or other geo- 
graphical constructs, this notion of a network 
in its barest topological outline is simply a map 
of the connections between actants. An “actant” 
is defined as something that acts or to which 
activity is granted by others that produce “as- 
semblages. A network understood in this sense 
is the recorded movement of whatever acts. The 
effectivity of the elements in the assemblage 
derives not from their intrinsic properties but 
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from the networks of relations in which they are 
installed. See Bruno Latour, Reassembling the 
Social: An Introduction to Actor-Network-Theory 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005); and 
Tony Bennett, Making Culture, Changing Society 
(Abingdon: Routledge, 2013). 

As perceptively recognized by Amornpichetkul, 
“Seventeenth-Century Italian Dravving Books,” 
112-113, citing Leonardas Gerulatis, Printing and 
Publishing in Fifteenth-Century Venice (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1976), 65. 
Amornpichetkul, 112, also notes that the 
illustrations to Franco's drawing manual are 
multiply authored: Palma Giovane contributed 
the two etched frontispieces; Battista Franco 
designed the second part, devoted to a 
collection of classical cameos, triumphs, orna- 
ments, and animals; and his son Giacomo 
Franco engraved them himself and published 
the book. 

See Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, which includes 
twenty-one chapters on the historical reception 
of the Trattato throughout Europe in various 
institutional settings. 

LdP, n. 13. “[I]n effetto. Ciò che ne Puniverso per 
essentia, presentia, o imaginatione, esso l'ha 
prima nella mente, e poi nelle mani. E quelle 
sono d tanta eccellentia che in pari tempo 
generano una proportionata armonia in un solo 
sguardo qual fano les cose." Translation and 
transcription (with “sguardo” corrected from 
"squardo") from Farago, Paragone, 196—197. Such 
hyperbole, inverting the metaphor of the Creator 
as artist to equate the artist with the Creator, 
was unwelcome hubris in the Tridentine era: 
this passage was deleted from the abridged text; 
see further discussion in Farago, "Origins of the 
Trattato." 


Leonardo's Lost Book on Painting and Human 
Movements 


Luca Pacioli, “De Divina Proportione" (1498), 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Ms., & 170 sup., 

12r (2r). "Al quale og[g]i de Apelle, Mirone, 
Policreto, e gli altri convien[e] che cedino 
chiaro el rendano; e non de queste satio alopera 
inextimabile del moto locale dele percussioni 

e pesi e dele forze tutte, cioe pesi accidentali. 
Havendo gia con tutta diligentia al degno libro 
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de pictura e movimenti humani posto fine; 
quella con ogni studio al debito fine attende de 
condurre." 

A. Favaro, “Per la storia dei Manoscritti Vinciani,” 
Raccolta Vinciana 8 (1912-1913): 176-177. “Tay 
achepté icy un livre in quarto escrit et dessigné 
de Leonardo da Vinci... J'en ai payé 3.5 guineas, 
mais je ne le donnerais pas pour quatre fois au- 
tant." Oeuvres complétes de Christiaan Huygens, 
publiées par la Société Hollandaise des Sciences, 
vol. 9, Amsterdam (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1901), 380, no. 2569. 

Pacioli, “De Divina Proportione,” 12r (zr). 
Regarding Leonardo” references to his book on 
mechanics, see Matthew Landrus, Instruments 
and Mechanisms: Leonardo and the Art of 
Engineering. Drawings by Leonardo from the 
Codex Atlanticus (Milan: Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
and DeAgostini, 2013), 1-13, 18, 28. Around 1510, 
he also recommended his book on mechanics 
as an essential resource for understanding the 
anatomical mechanics of the hand 

(RL 190091). 

His designs for anatomical books were also in- 
novative, though those projects spanned thirty 
years and were not developed with a consistent 
design scheme for a cohesive volume on one 
primary subject. 

Andrea Mantegna (d. 1506), Vincenzo Foppa 

(d. 1515), Bernardo Zenale (d. 1536), Bramantino 
(d. 1536). 

1504 Pomponio Gaurico, De sculptura. 

1505 Viator (Jean Pélerin), De artificiali 
perspectiva. 

1508 Gregor Reisch, Margarita Philosophica 
Nova. 

1509 Jórg Glockendon, Von der Kunnst 
Perspectiva. 

1525 Albrecht Diirer, Underweysung der 
Messung mit dem Zirckel und Richtsheyt. 

1530s/1583 Jacopo Barozzi da Vignola, Le due 
regole della prospettiva practica con i 
commentarii del R. P M. Egnatio Danti, 1583. 

1531 Joachim Fortius Ringelberg, Opera. 

1531 Johann 11 von Simmern, Eyn schön 
nützlich Büchlin und Unterweisung der Kunst des 
Messens mit dem Zirckel, Richtscheidt oder Lineal. 

1538 Erhard Schön, Underweissung der 
Proportzion unnd Stellung der Possen. 

1543 Augustin Hirschvogel, Ein aigentliche 
und grundtliche Anweysung, in die Geometria. 
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1545 Sebastiano Serlio, DArchitettura/ 
LArchitecture. Il secondo libro di perspettiva/Le 
second livre de perspective. 

1547 Walther Hermann Ryff, Der furnembsten, 
notwendigsten, der ganzen Architectur angehöri- 
gen mathematischen und mechanischen Künst. 

1558 Federico Commandino, In planisphae- 
rium Ptolemaei commentarius. 

1560 Johan Vredeman de Vries, Artis 
perspectivae. 

1560 Johan Vredeman de Vries, Scenographiae 
sive perspectivae. 

1560 Jean Cousin, Livre de perspective. 

1564 Heinrich Lautensack, Des Circkels unnd 
Richtscheyts, auch der Perspectiva. 

1567 Pietro Cataneo, L'architettura. 

1567 Lorenz Stôr, Geometria et Perspectiva. 

1567 Hans Lencker, Perspectiva literaria. 

1568 Daniele Barbaro, La pratica della 
perspettiva. 9 

1568 Wenzel Jamnitzer, Perspectiva corporum 
regularium. Das ist, ein fleyssige Fürweysung. 

1571 Hans Lencker, Perspectiva. Hierinnen 
auffs kürtzte beschrieben ... wie allerley Ding … in 
die Perspectyf gebracht werden mag. 10 

1576 Jaques Androuet du Cerceau, Lecons de 
perspective positive. 

1583 Georg Hass, Kiinstlicher und zierlicher ... 
perspectifischer Stück. 

1584 Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, Trattato 
dell'arte della pittura, scoltura, et architettura. 
Antonio Maria Venusti, Discorso generale ... 
intorno alla generatione, al nascimento di gli 
huomini, al breue corso della uita humana 
&c (Venice, 1562), folios 107-108. Pedretti, 
Commentary, 246-247. Frank Zöllner, “Agrippa, 
Leonardo and the Codex Huygens, Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 48 (1985): 233. 
M. Taccola, De ingenis (ca. 1427-1453), Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Munich, Codex Latinus 
Monacensis 197, vol. 2, 36v. Taccola’s main influ- 
ences were Heron and Vegetius, rather than 
Vitruvius, though there are Vitruvian echoes 
in his work. Francesco di Giorgio Martini, 
Trattato di architettura, Codex Mag. 11: 1: 141, 
part 2, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Florence, 1485. 
Buonaccorso Ghiberti, Zibaldone (ca. 1500), 
Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, BR 228, 36v. 
Albrecht Diirer, Diagram of human propor- 
tions, manuscript for the first book of the 1528 
vier Bücher von menschlicher Proportion (1513), 
Sächsische Landesbibliothek, Dresden, R-147, 
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123v. Cesare Cesariano, De Lucio Vitruvio Polione 
de Architectura Libri Decem (Como, 1521). 
Geoffroy Tory, Champ Fleury (Paris, 1529), f. 46v. 
Agrippa von Nettesheim, De occulta philophia 
(Cologne, 1533), folios 165-163. Erhard Schôn, 
Unterweisung der proportion und Stellung der 
Possen (Nuremberg, 1542). Agnolo Firenzuola, 
Dialogo della bellezza delle Donne di Agnolo 
(1562). Daniele Barbaro, La pratica della per- 
spettiva ... (Venice, 1569), 180. Enea Salmeggia, 

“il Talpino,” proportion studies at Christ Church, 
Oxford, at the Accademia Carrara, Bergamo, and 
at the Louvre, Paris, ca. 1604. Juliana Barone, 
“Those Lines and Circles’: Geometry and 
Proportion in Leonardo, Dürer, and Talpino,” 

in Dürer, l'Italia e l'Europa, ed. Sybille Ebert- 
Schifferer and Kristina Herrmann Fiore, Studi 
della Biblioteca Hertziana 6 (Milan: Silvana, 
2012), 9-24. 

See, for example, the summary on Urbino in 
Martin Kemp, The Science of Art: Optical 

Themes in Western Art from Brunelleschi to 
Seurat (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990), 
74-16. 

The Milanese group includes Barnardino Campi 
(1522-after 1584), or his student, Aurelio Luini 
(1530-1593), or Melzi's likely student, Girolamo 
Figino (active ca. 1540-1570), or Giovanni Paolo 
Lomazzo (1538-1600), or his student, Ambrogio 
Figino (1548-1608). For the watermark date of 
ca. 1560-1570, for which 1560 could be a termi- 
nus post quem, see Erwin Panofsky, The Codex 
Huygens and Leonardo da Vinci's Art Theory 
(London: Warburg Institute, 1940), 13, fn. 1. See 
also James Byam Shaw, Drawings by Old Masters 
at Christ Church, Oxford (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1976), no. 1149, p. 291. For an attribu- 

tion of the Regole to Aurelio Luini, Bernardo 
Campi's student, see Panofsky, 86-89. See also 
Simona Cremante, "Le Regole del disegno di 
Carlo Urbino: il Leonardesco Codice Huygens 
come documento per lo studio del rapporto 

fra arte e scienza nel Cinquecento," doctoral 
thesis, Università degli studi di Firenze, 1999, 
6-9. Carlo Pedretti, Pietro Marani, and others 
discuss Girolamo Figino's activities as a pupil of 
Francesco Melzi. Pedretti, Commentary, 70-75, 
246. Marani, “Cartone e disegno sottostante: il 
problema dell’originalità dell’ underdrawing nei 
dipinti leonardeschi e una proposta per la copia 
della Gioconda ora al Prado,” Approaches to Art 
and Science, Essays in Honour of Martin Kemp, 
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12 


13 


ed. Matthew Landrus and Juliana Barone, forth- 
coming, 2017, 1-9. 

Philip Pouncey, Giulio Bora, and Ugo Ruggeri 14 
made the first attributions to Urbino in 15 
1976-1978. Pouncey’s suggestion is noted by 

James Byam Shaw, in Byam Shaw, Drawings, nos. 

1123, 1124, and 1149; pp. 286, 291. Bora published 

notes in “Note cremonesi, Il: Veredita di Camillo 

e i Campi,” Paragone (Arte) 28, no. 327 (1977): 54; 

“La prospettiva della figura umana— gli scurti'— 

nella teoria e nella pratica pittorica lombarda del 16 
Cinquecento,” in La prospettiva rinascimentale: 
Codificazioni e transgressioni, proceedings of a 

congress in Milan in 1977 (Florence, 1980), 295; 

and "Un disegno di Brera e alcune precision sul 
percorso grafico di Carlo Urbino,” Pinacoteca de 

Brera, Quaderni di Brera, 1978-1979, 17. See also 

Ugo Ruggeri, "Carlo Urbini e il codice Huygens," 

Critica d'Arte, ser. 3, vol. 25, no. 157/9 (1978): 

167-176. 

“Tavola cavata dal quinto libro della Prospettiva 

delle regole del Disegno di Carlo Urbini pittore” 

Sergio Marinelli confirmed this and the other 
assessments with additional research in “The 17 
Author of the Codex Huygens, Journal of the 18 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 44 (1981): 

214-220, plates 30-35. The engraving Marinelli 
reproduces is no. 3 B 779-2556, at the Museo di 


Castelvecchio in Verona, measuring 345 mm x 19 
505 mm. The influence of Urbino and Leonardo 20 
in late sixteenth-century Bologna is discussed 21 
by Domenico Laurenza in “Possibili tracce di 

Leonardo nella cultura artistico-scientifica 22 
Bolognese all’epoca di Passerotti e dei Carracci 23 
(Una incisione di soggetto animalistico, Il Codice 
Huygens), Raccolta Vinciana 31 (2005): 331-351. 24 


Regarding the Codex Huygens, Codex Urbinas, 
and Leonardo’s proportion and movement stud- 
ies, see Frank Zöllner, “Die Bedeutung von Codex 
Huygens und Codex Urbinas für die Proportions 
und Bewegungsstudien Leonardos da Vinci,” 
Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 52 (1989): 334-354. 
A recent monograph on Urbino is Giuseppe 
Cirillo, Carlo Urbino da Crema: Disegni e dipinti, 
Quaderni di Parma per l’arte (Parma: Grafiche 
STEP, 2005). 

Panofsky discusses the foliation and misplaced 
sheets in Codex Huygens, 12-19. Juliana Barone 25 
discusses the Christ Church sheets in Martin 
Kemp and Juliana Barone, I disegni di Leonardo 
da Vinci e della sua cerchia nelle collezioni della 
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Gran Bretagna (Florence: Giunti, 2010), 162-172, 
entries 126-172. 

Panofsky, Codex Huygens, 16. 

This kind of practice was not unusual at the 
end of the seventeenth century, especially in 
the Netherlands, where the codex had previ- 
ously been in the collection of a painter, 
recorded only as the husband of a “woman 
from Brabant” who sold it to Huygens. Panofsky, 
Codex Huygens, 11. 

Panofsky, Codex Huygens, 41-56; Pedretti, 
Commentary, 48-75; Marinelli, “The Author 

of the Codex Huygens,” 218-219; Zöllner, “Die 
Bedeutung von Codex Huygens,” 338-352; Giulio 
Bora, “Dalla regola alla natura: Leonardo e la 
costruzione dei corpi, in Leonardo: Dagli studi 
di proporzioni al Trattato della pittura, ed. Pietro 
C. Marani and Maria Teresa Fiorio, exh. cat. 
(Milan: Electa, 2007), 29-39; Giacomo Berra, 

“La storia dei canoni proporzionali del corpo 
umano e gli sviluppi in area lombarda alla fine 
del cinquecento,’ Raccolta Vinciana 30 (1993): 
159-310. 

Cremante, “Le Regole.” 

Cremante, “Le Regole,” 34-44, figs. 15, 18-21. See 
also Farago’s discussion of Urbino and Agrippa in 
Chapter 2, Part 3, n. 210, with further references, 
in the present volume. 

Cremante, “Le Regole,” 34-44, figs. 16-17. 
Cremante, “Le Regole,” 54-62, figs. 26-27. 
Cremante, “Le Regole”; Panofsky, Codex 
Huygens, 41. 

Panofsky, Codex Huygens, 41-58. 

Panofsky, Codex Huygens; Cremante, “Le Regole,” 
120. 

I examined these metal stylus marks in person 
in June 2001, at the Galleria dell’Accademia in 
Venice. I am grateful to Professor Kemp, Dott.ssa 
Giovanna Nepi Sciré, and Dr. Manieri for their 
help with arrangements for the viewing, and to 
Dott.ssa Annalisa Perissa for her help with draw- 
ings 228 (the Vitruvian Man) and 236 (propor- 
tions of a head in profile). Matthew Landrus, 
“Leonardo da Vincis Canons: Standards and 
Practices of Proportion in his Early Work,” DPhil 
thesis, University of Oxford, 2006, 47-67, 

fig. 40. 

Taccola, De ingenis, f. 36v. For additional il- 
lustrations of Vitruvian men of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, see Frank Zöllner, Vitruvs 
Proportionsfigur: Quellenkritische Studien zur 
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26 


27 


28 


29 


Kunstliteratur im 15. Und 16 Jahrhundert (Worms: 
Wernersche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1987), figs. 5-25 
(247-257); and Zöllner, “Die Bedeutung von 
Codex Huygens, 336, 338. 

Roberto Valturio, De re militari (Verona: Giovanni 
da Verona, 1472), Biblioteca Gambolunga di 
Rimini, cat. 4.S.TV-ıı, f. 205r. 

Matthew Landrus, “New Evidence of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s Last Supper as a Humanist 
Contribution,” Leonardo da Vinci Society 
Newsletter 38 (2012): 1-3. 

Landrus, “New Evidence”; Panofsky, Codex 
Huygens, 20-21. 

If Urbino borrowed from Leonardo's book on 30 
painting and human movements, the second 


book would have contained something of 31 
that earlier source. But there are no identi- 32 
fied surviving Leonardo drawings to compare 

directly with Urbino's illustrations on natural 33 


motion of the human body. The closest example 

is the Vitruvian Man—as discussed by Frank 

Zóllner, Simona Cremante, and others—which 
compares best to the arrangement on folio 7. 

Still, Leonardo's general approach to studies of 

human motion may have influenced Urbino, 

given Urbino's apparent access to drawings 

associated with the human proportion stud- 34 
ies of ca. 1492 now at the Windsor Castle Royal 

Library, as some of these were included in his 

fourth book on proportions. It is also possible 35 
that Urbino had seen original or copied versions 

of figures Melzi illustrated in the Codex Urbinas, 

such as the shifting and twisting figures on sor, 
105V—106r, 1121—113У, 119v-120v, 128r, 128v, and 137r. 
Leonardo was, however, much more interested 

than Urbino in displaying the effect of the force 

of gravity on human motion. Compare Urbino's 

work with Leonardo's other human motion 

studies, such as those on RL 12641v, 12643-12646v, 


and 19149v. On 12641v a central figure forms a 36 
backwards-S shape with the lift and swing of a 
sledgehammer. Although Leonardo's study was 37 


as much about the force of gravity on the body as 
on its motion, Urbino and other copyists seem to 
have been most interested in the designs of these 38 


figures rather than in their physical limitations 39 
under certain applications of force. Metal stylus 40 
incisions on the RL folio map out the placement 41 
of the backwards-S shape, whereas the figure is 42 


drawn in freehand and is in a location some- 
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what unrelated to the preparatory incisions. 
Urbino's reductive linear forms and naturalistic 
figures in Book 2 were apparently arranged and 
proportioned with ruler and divider before any 
naturalistic portions were filled in around those 
edges. (No metal stylus incisions are visible on 
the surface of Urbino's drawings, as he was able 
to apply straight lines in ink directly to the folios 
with the help of ruler and divider.) Leonardo was 
interested in the shape that the sledgehammer 
made in the air, while Urbino was more inter- 
ested in the shape that the human body would 
take as it moved. 

"Prima figura del transferire d'un perfetto nell' 
altro perfetto. Cap. I” 

Panofsky, Codex Huygens, 32-33. 

Panofsky, Codex Huygens; Byam Shaw, Drawings, 
292. 

For the English translation and an assessment of 
Leonardo's lost material for a treatise on paint- 
ing, see Pedretti, Libro A, 76. For the transcription 
and additional information, see Carlo Pedretti, 
ed., and Carlo Vecce, transcr., Leonardo da Vinci, 
Libro di pittura, Codice Urbinate lat. 1270 nella 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 2 vols. (Florence: 
Giunti, 1995), 2: 312-314. 

"Libro Quarto. Il quarto libro della universal 
simetria del corpo umano et delle perfette pro- 
portioni del corpo.” 

The second section is identified on 42v as “le pro- 
portioni secondo l’ordine degli antichi” The third 
section is identified on 47r as “regola per formare 
diverse proportioni di donne con el compass” 
Panofsky (Codex Huygens, iii, 36-41) identifies 
four sections as (1) “norms of human proportions; 
39r-42v; (2) “variations of human proportions,’ 
43r-46v; (3) “geometrical constructions of female 
figures,” 47r-52v; and (4) "copies and tracings after 
Leonardo da Vinci,” 53r-86v. 

Jean Cousin, Livre de pourtraiture (Paris, 1595), 
43-51. 

English translation in Martin Clayton and Ron 
Philo, Leonardo da Vinci: Anatomist (VVindsor: 
Royal Collection Trust, 2012), 9. 

Clayton and Philo, Leonardo Anatomist, 19. 

“le proportioni secondo Tordine degli antichi.” 
Stächsische Landdesbibliothek, Ms R 147, 91v. 
Panofsky, Codex Huygens, 45. 

Pedretti and Vecce, 312-315. 
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On the Origins of the Trattato and the Earliest 
Reception of the Libro di pittura 


Melzi’s last testament is dated 1565, though it 
makes no mention of his Leonardo holdings; see 
discussion in Farago, “Workshop Procedures, 
Part Three” in this volume. The will was first 
published by Richter, Literary Works (1883), and 
the evidence and scholarship have been evaluat- 
ed most recently by Bambach, Uneredità difficile. 
For an account of Giovanni Francesco Melzi’s 
career, see Pietro Marani, “Francesco Melzi,” in 
The Legacy of Leonardo: Painters in Lombardy 
1490-1530, ed. Giulio Bora et al. (Milan: Skira, 
1998). Documents and other evidence recently 
found by Rossana Sacchi, Silvio Leydi, and 
Giulio Bora show that Melzi resided in Milan 
and his villa between 1523 and 1564, serving as 
an artistic referee for diverse projects until the 
end of the 1560s. See Rossana Sacchi, // disegno 
incompiuto: La politica artistica di Francesco II 
Sforza e di Massimiliano Stampa (Milan: LED, 
Edizioni universitarie di lettere economia diritto, 
2005); and Bambach, Uneredita difficile” 10-11, 
with discussion and references. 

See Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged Copies, in 
this volume. 

See Farago and Bell, “Editorial Procedures,” in 
volume 2 of this study, for the transmission his- 
tory. See further Barone, “Seventeenth-Century 
Transformations,” in this volume, on the prepara- 
tion of the fair copy by Cassiano dal Pozzo that 
was sent to France and used as the basis for the 
1651 Trattato, the latter discussed by Bell, “The 
Final Text, Part One,” in this volume. 

As was first established by Steinitz, Treatise on 
Painting, on the basis of fewer manuscripts; de- 
veloped by Pedretti, Commentary; and sustained 
by more recently rediscovered manuscripts. See 
Farago and Bell, “Editorial Procedures.” 

I have discussed the contents of the unabridged 
treatise on painting elsewhere: Farago, “How 
Leonardo's Editors Organized His Treatise on 
Painting and How Leonardo Would Have Done 
It Differently” in The Treatise on Perspective: 
Published and Unpublished, ed. Lyle Massey 
(Washington, pc: National Gallery of Art, 2003), 
21-52. 

As was first identified by Pedretti, Commentary, 
1: 22-31. 
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See Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged Copies,” 

for the dating of the earliest surviving copies 

ca. 1568-1571. For all of the printed editions, see 
Mario Valentino Guffanti, “Bibliography of the 
Printed Editions of Leonardo da Vincis “Treatise 
on Painting,” in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 
569-607. 

Copies that mention the existence of a manu- 
script in Milan are key evidence: there are, 
however, only brief references to Melzi’s original 
in the early abridged copies, noting that the 

first part of the manuscript remained in Milan. 
See Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 24. The early 
manuscripts with reference to the unabridged 
original are the Concini manuscript (£6) 

entitled Disccorso sopra il disegno di Lionardo 
Vinci, Parte seconda; the Codex Pinellianus Ms 

D 467 inf (m1), where the title on the first page 
reads “DISCORSO/SOPRA IL DISEGNO DI 
LIONARDO VINCI PARTE SECONDA”; and 
Ottobonianus 2984 (voz), where the index at the 
end of the manuscript (f. 88) is titled Tavola degli 
Aforismi di Lionardo Vinci sopra la Pittura. Parte 
seconda. In copies where chapters were num- 
bered and their titles extracted and collected 

(as in f2: Giacomini; fm2: Gaddi; h: Belt 35; voz: 
Ottob. 2984; and others), the Table of Contents 
came to use the designation “Parte seconda,” 
vvithout any further indication that the parent 
manuscript was known. A few other manuscripts 
contain notes that the other part of the book 
remained in Milan (mv2; f5; vmz: Lanino; and 
fp3: Palatino 1148). 

See Mauro Pavesi, “Milano, Firenze, Roma, 
Parigi: la diffusione del Trattato della pittura di 
Leonardo, in Leonardo: Dagli studi di pro- 
porzioni al Trattato della pittura, ed. Pietro C. 
Marani and Maria Teresa Fiorio, exh. cat., Milan, 
Castello Sforzesco, 7 December 2007-2 March 
2008 (Milan: Electa, 2007), 83-98; Claire Farago, 
“Who Abridged Leonardo da Vinci's Treatise 

on Painting? and Robert Williams, “Leonardo 
and the Florentine Academy, in Farago, Re- 
Reading Leonardo, 61-76. Zygmunt Wazbinski, 
“Leonardo da Vinci's Trattato della pittura and 
the Accademia del Disegno in Florence: The 
Origins of an Academic Art Handbook,’ in Center 
25: Record of Activities and Research Reports 
June 2004-May 2005 (Washington, pc: National 
Gallery of Art, 2005), 163-165, suggests 
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that Melzis full-length treatise passed through 
Florence in the mid-1560s, where it was studied 
by Vincenzo Borghini, but he cites no documen- 
tation or textual evidence other than the appear- 
ance of the early abridged copies. In “E quelli 
nottare con brevi signi ... su un tuo piccolo 
libretto il quale tu debbi sempre portare teco ...” 
Leonardo da Vinci e il suo ruolo nella storia della 
pittura paesaggistica,” Sztuka I Kultura 5 (2004): 
65-91, Wazbinski speculates (p. 66) that the 
Codex Urbinas was briefly in Florence, where 
various Florentine academicians abridged the 
text around 1566. Pedretti, Commentary, 1:18, 
mentions Carducho’s statement that Varchi 
knew Leonardos Paragone and discussed it 
with Michelangelo (no citation given). Leatrice 
Mendelsohn, Paragoni: Benedetto Varchis Due 
Lezzioni and Cinquecento Art Theory (Ann 
Arbor, MI: UMI Research Press, 1982), 37, con- 
tends that Varchi knew Leonardo’s arguments 
directly. Neither study cites conclusive textual 
evidence that material available only in Melzi's 
full-length original was present. Elsewhere, 
Zygmunt Wazbinski, // cardinale Francesco Maria 
del Monte: 1549-1626, 2 vols. (Florence: Leo S. 
Olschki, 1987), 1: 60-61, suggests that Cardinal 
Francesco Maria del Monte, who was raised 

in Urbino and acted as a book agent for Duke 
Francesco Maria 11, was involved in secreting 
Melzi’s manuscript away from Milan through 
Florence. Anna Sconza, “La réception du Libro 
di pittura de Léonard de Vinci: de la mort de 
l’auteur à la publication du Trattato della pittura 
(Paris 1651)/La ricezione del Libro di pittura di 
Leonardo da Vinci: dalla morte dell'autore alla 
pubblicazione del Trattato della pittura (Parigi 
1651), PhD diss., University Sorbonne Paris 3/ 
Universty of Macerata, 2007, develops sugges- 
tions by Marco Rosci and Wazbinski that the 
Codex Urbinas passed through Florence around 10 
1579-1580, based partly on affinities between 
Book 5 of Melzi’s compilation, which was not 
included in the abridgment, and discussions 

of light and shadow in Raffaello Borghini's Il 
Riposo (Florence, 1584) that situate discussions 
of naturalistic painting in Florence among 
cognoscenti in the 1570s and 1580s, including a 
new interest in collecting works by and after 
Leonardo. There is no doubt that abridged 
versions of the text were available to Borghini. 
Marco Rosci, “Leonardo ‘filosofo’: Lomazzo 
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e Borghini 1584: due linee di tradizione dei 
pensieri e precetti di Leonardo sull'arte,” in Fra 
Rinascimento, Manierismo, e realtà. Scritti di 
Storia dell'Arte in memoria di Anna Maria Brizio, 
ed. Pietro C. Marani (Florence: Giunti, 1984), 
53-77, earlier compared Borghinis text with the 
Codex Urbinas 1270, although it should be noted 
that all of the passages that Sconza and Rosci 
found in common also occur in the abridged 
version. These excerpts are interwoven with 
other texts that Rosci suggests might have come 
from another abridged version or from other au- 
tograph writings that do not survive. While some 
of these interpolations might have been written 
by Leonardo, others, such as the admonition 

to paint sacred stories and holy figures without 
dishonesty, lasciviousness, or strong foreshorten- 
ing, have strong Catholic Reformation overtones 
in their wording that are completely unfamiliar 
in Leonardo’s autograph writings. Indeed, sub- 
stantial sections of Borghini’s text are based on 
the vvritings of others, including Varchi, Vasari, 
and Gilio da Fabriano. Michael Cole, Ambitious 
Form: Giambologna, Ammanati, and Danti in 
Florence (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2011), 46-50, analyzes the texts to show how 

Il Riposo takes a critical position in response 

to Dominican cleric Gilio da Fabriano’s 1564 
critique of Michelangelo’s Last Judgment. Cole, 
“Leonardos Figure in the Counter Reformation,” 
paper presented at The Legacy of Leonardo da 
Vinci conference, University of Virginia, ı2—ış 
April 2012, has more recently suggested that the 
added chapters signaled by Rosci, “Leonardo 
filosofo," constitute a “florilegium,” that is, a col- 
lection of excerpts from various sources. From 
my own study of Leonardo’s autograph writings, 
I reach the same conclusion. See also the discus- 
sion by Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged Copies.” 
Claudio Mutini, “Castiglione, Baldassare,” 
Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, Treccani, La 
cultura italiana (1979), consulted 21 September 
2016 at http://www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/ 
baldassarre-castiglione %28Dizionario-Bio- 
grafico9629/. Carlo Pedretti, “Introduzione,” in 
Pedretti and Vecce, 45, cites Lancilotti. Carlo 
Vecce, “Nota al Testo,” in Pedretti and Vecce, 1:105, 
also cites Mario Equicola, Institutioni (1525), 
containing an important page in praise of paint- 
ing. The citations enumerated here are intended 
not to be exhaustive, but to indicate the early 
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11 


12 


13 


dissemination of Leonardos ideas and writings 

on painting. Hovvever, the only study to date that 

tries to distinguish between what is due strictly 

to Leonardo and vvhat is due to sources he and 

his contemporaries shared is Farago, Paragone. 

On Castiglione, see further discussion in Farago, 
Paragone, 17-18, 123-124, and passim. 

Castiglione’s knowledge of Leonardo’s argu- 14 
ments may also depend on oral knowledge. 

Jill Pederson, “The Academia Leonardi Vinci: 

Visualizing Dialectic in Renaissance Milan, 

1480-1499,” PhD diss., Johns Hopkins, 2007, espe- 15 
cially chapter 1, 16-66, and “Henrico Boscano’s 

Isola beata: New Evidence for the Achademia 

Leonardi Vinci in Renaissance Milan,” 16 
Renaissance Studies 22 (2008): 450-475, provides 
important new textual evidence for Leonardo’s 

circle at the Sforza court. Lomazzo claimed 

that Leonardo wrote a book on the comparison 
between painting and sculpture at the request 

of his patron Duke Ludovico Sforza, but the 

so-called Codex Sforza is also lost, as is discussed 

in the present study by Landrus, “Lost Book on 
Painting, in this volume. Pedretti, Commentary, 

2:76, excerpts Lomazzo’s testimony with further 
commentary. Pietro Marani, “The Question of 
Leonardo's Bottega, in The Legacy of Leonardo: 

Painters in Lombardy 1490-1530, ed. Giulio Bora 

et al. (Milan: Skira, 1998), 39, brings together the 17 
fragmentary textual and visual evidence (before 
Pederson) for the existence of an academy to 
hypothesize that while Leonardo was at Melzi's 

villa in Vaprio during Duke Ludovico’s impris- 18 
onment, until he left for Rome in 1513, he held 
discussions with Milanese nobles. 

See n. 10. In the literature, see especially 

Mendelsohn, Paragoni; and Charlene Villaseñor 

Black, “Pacheco, Velazquez, and the Legacy 

of Leonardo in Spain,” in Farago, Re-Reading 

Leonardo, 349-377. 

On the dating of the the Libro di pittura to the 

1540s, see Carlo Vecce, “Before the Trattato,” 

in this volume. Paul F. Grendler, The Roman 

Inquisition and the Venetian Press, 1540-1605 

(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1977), 

is the foundational study. More recently, see 19 
especially Paolo Trovato, ‘Con ogni diligenza 

corretto”: la stampa e le revsioni editoriali dei testi 
letterari italiani (1470-1570) (Bologna: Il Mulino, 

1991); Gigliola Fragnito, ed., Church, Censorship, 
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and Culture in Early Modern Italy, trans. Adrian 
Belton (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2001), the introduction of which provides an 
excellent overview of the scholarship; David 
McKitterick, Print, Manuscript, and the Search 
for Order 1450-1830 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2003). 

Vecce, “Before the Trattato"; see also Pedretti, 
“Introduzione, in Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 22, where 
he dates it to ca. 1546; and Pedretti, Commentary, 
1:12-14, where he does not date the text. 

Farago, Paragone, 163-166, on the characteristics 
of the mid-sixteenth-century editors; and cita- 
tions in the preceding note. 

On the indexes of 1559, 1564, and 1596, I am in- 
debted to Simon Ditchfield for discussing the is- 
sues with me and sharing his unpublished paper 
“Censorship and the Liberal Imagination— 
Some Issues,” presented at the workshop “Art, 
Censorship, and Spirituality in Early Modern 
Rome,’ Rome, 2004. See further Fragnito, Church, 
Censorship, and Culture; Grendler, The Roman 
Inquisition; Brian Richardson, Print Culture in 
Renaissance Italy: The Editor and the Vernacular 
Text, 1470-1600 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994); Christopher F. Black, The 
Italian Inquisition (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2009). 

A point well made by Perry Anderson, “The Force 
of the Anomaly,” London Review of Books 34, no. 8 
(2012): 3-13, about Carlo Ginsburg’s method- 
ological preferences. 

My thanks to Brian Richardson, who discussed 
the Codex Urbinas 1270 with me on 28 May 2012. 
A “corrrector” is not necessarily a censor, even 
in such cases, because the printing industry 
practiced various forms of self-censorship, of 
which this is one, to avoid legal problems. See 
Richardson, Print Culture; Grendler, The Roman 
Inquisition; Fragnito, Church, Censorship, and 
Culture; and Vittorio Frajese, Nascita dell’Indice: 
La censura ecclesiastica dal Rinascimento al 
Controriforma (Brescia: Morcelliana, 2006). 

See discussion of Possevino’s use of Gessner, in 
n. 62. 

The possibility of more than three hands is 
newly raised here. Vecce counts three hands re- 
sponsible for the numeration of folios: the scribe 
(Vi: Melzi) and two others unidentified (V2 and 
V3); see Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 85-86. 
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21 


22 
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25 


Codex Urbinas 1270, 34v. On n4v, in the same 
ductus in the left margin, written in much larger 
script: “Anion, similar to the ductus used in the 
list of sources, 230v-231r. 

Heinrich Ludwig, ed. and trans., Lionardo da 
Vinci, Das Buch von der Malerei, Nach dem 

Codex Vaticanus 1270, 3 vols. (Vienna: Wilhelm 
Braumüller, 1882) (vols. 15-17 of Quellenschriften 
für Kunstgeschichte und Kunsttechnik 

des Mittelalters und der Renaissance mit 
Unterstützung des des k. k. österr. Ministeriums 
für Kultus und Unterricht im Vereine mit 
Fachgenossen herausgegeen von R. Eitelberger V. 
Edelberg). Compare Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 93-97. 
See Richardson, Print Culture. My thanks again to 
Brian Richardson for discussing sixteenth-centu- 26 
ry editorial practices in the Codex Urbinas. 

The latest document is a testament by Melzi 
dated 27 May 1565, and the most recent discovery 
is a letter dated 10 March 1535; see Sacchi, // 
disegno incompiuto, 1: 306; 2: fig. 27; cited with 
further references by Bambach, Uneredità dif- 
ficile, 10, n. 26. 

Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 106. 27 
The orthographical emendations thin gradually 
in number and cease after folio 36, but alphabet- 
ical letters continue to be inserted with the same 28 
pen and ductus throughout the manuscript, 
apparently in an attempt to provide more order. 
See continuing discussion in the next note. 
Vecce notes that the habit of leaving texts “open” 
derives from Leonardo himself; see Vecce, “Nota 
al Testo,” 83-123, with discussion of how Melzi 
prepared his compilation following known 
humanist editorial practices and inventing clever 
techniques of his own. There are also missing 
and empty pages: folios 86-103, corresponding to 
two gatherings, are missing; the last folio of Parte 
secunda and first folio of Parte terza are empty; 
the last four folios of Parte quinta are blank; 
there is another empty folio after the final Tavola. 
See Vecce, 85-87, with further information about 
the numeration. In Codex Urbinas 1270, 260v, 
space is left for an illustration in the middle of a 
passage; folios 292-331 form an empty gather- 
ing numbered in another hand (not by Melzi). 
The facsimile published in Leonardo da Vinci, 29 
Treatise on Painting [Codex Urbinas Latinus 1270], 
ed., trans., and annotated by A. Philip McMahon, 
intro. Ludwig H. Heydenreich, 2 vols. (Princeton: 
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Princeton University Press, 1956) (hereafter cited 
as “McM”), does not reproduce the empty pages 
and transposes rectos and versos between 164r 
and 171r, eliminating blank pages and incorrectly 
positioning seven folios. See further discussion of 
Melzi’s organization in Farago, “How Leonardo 
da Vinci’s Editors Organized His Treatise,’ 20-52. 
Anna Maria Brizio, “Il Trattato della pittura di 
Leonardo,” in Scritti di storia dell'arte in onore di 
Lionello Venturi, 2 vols. (Rome: De Luca Editore, 
1956), examined the openness of Melzi’s text in 
an important early essay on the topic. In this 
volume, see Vecce, “Before the Trattato)” which 
summarizes his arguments in “Nota al testo,” 
Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 83-108. 

Pedretti assumes that the manuscript remained 
with Melzi and Vecce assumes that it did not, but 
the precise whereabouts of the manuscript are 
undocumented. Pedretti, Commentary, 1:13; 
Vecce, in Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 108, argues that 
the Libro di pittura had left his study in an at- 
tempt to publish it, perhaps in Florence, where 
an abridged version might have been launched. 
Vecce's important analysis is far more detailed 
than my brief summary can indicate; see “Nota al 
Testo,” in Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 83-107. 

The first inventory, recording the manuscript 

as “Leonardo Vinci della pittura,” was compiled 
in Casteldurante (renamed Urbania in 1633) on 
6 June 1631 (Urbania, Archivio Notarile, Rog. 
Giovanni Basileschi, 354, vol. 12, 96r), accord- 
ing to my direct autopsy of the documents. See 
Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 85 (incorrectly identifying 
the page as gir). See Flavia Cristiano, “I Libri 

del Duca ela Biblioteca Alessandrina,” in La 
libraria di Francesco Maria II della Rovere a 
Casteldurante. Da collezione ducale a biblioteca 
della città, ed. Mauro Mei and Feliciano Paoli, 
intro. Alfredo Serrai, exh. cat., Palazzo Ducale 

di Urbania, zo April-31 October 2008 (Urbania: 
Biblioteca e Civico Museo, 2008), 49-58; and 
Joseph Connors, “La Seconda Vita della Librarie 
di Urbania di Francesco Maria II della Rovere 

a Manhattan, in Mei and Paoli, La libraria di 
Francesco Maria II della Rovere, 87-94, with fur- 
ther references. See continuing discussion below. 
Maria Moranti and Luigi Moranti, // 
Trasferimento dei “Codices Urbinates” alla 
Biblioteca Vaticana: Cronistoria, Documenti e 
Inventario, Accademia Raffaello-Urbino, Collana 
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di Studi e Testi 9 (Urbino: Accademia Raffaello, 
1981), transcribe the inventory compiled by the 
notary Francesco Scudacchi in 1632 as Document 
184 (AS Urbino, vol. 2037, Div. IV, Cass. 15, ff. 167r— 
234r), 369-451. This inventory is of fundamental 
importance because it describes all of the manu- 
scripts topographically, shelf by shelf, recording 
exact titles and authors, and distinguishing 
betvveen printed books and manuseripts. See 
Moranti and Moranti, Il Trasferimento, citing 
“Leonardo Vinci della pittura,” p. 440, as n. 1319. 
The inventory noted that the manuscripts 

from Casteldurante/Urbania were still in boxes 
(Moranti and Moranti, 434); compare Urbania, 
Archivio Notarile, Rog. Giovanni Basileschi, 

354, vol. 11, 93 verso, which also notes that the 
manuscripts, which included Leonardos treatise, 
were packed in seven boxes. This has not been 
previously reported in the scholarship. See 
further discussion of inventories in Mei and 
Paoli, La libraria di Francesco Maria II. Moranti 
and Moranti, 20-30, reconstruct the documented 
process of moving the manuscripts first to 
Urbino and then to the Vatican. After the death 
of Francesco Maria 11 della Rovere, the duchy 
passed to the Pontifical State; see G. Menichette, 
“Firenze e Urbino: gli ultimi rovereschi e la corte 
medicea secondo I document,” Storia Patria per 
le Marche, ser. 4, vol. 3 (1927): 248—298; vol. 5 
(1928): 1-117; A. D'Addario, “L'archivio del ducato 
di Urbino. Un problema di storie e di diritto ar- 
chivistico,” in Miscellanea in Memoria di Giorgio 
Cencetti (Turin: Bottega d’Erasmo, 1973), 579-637. 
The Comunità di Urbino ceded the Urbino 
library without objection to Pope Alexander vt: 30 
in 1657, when he drew up a list of reasons for tak- 
ing the library to Rome (Moranti and Moranti, 
76-77, and 253-257, publishing the papal brief as 
Doc. 18, dated 7 August 1657). Three final testa- 
ments of the duke, ranging in date from 1626 to 
1628, outline the same basic plan made before 
this annexation. According to his final testament 31 
dated 30 January 1628 (Doc. 183), the manuscript 
library would be maintained by the Comunità 

di Urbino, overseen by the Compania di Grotta, 
while the printed library at Casteldurante was 
willed to the Brothers Caracciolini, who were 

to return the manuscripts to Urbino. Both par- 
ties were to leave the books in their respective 
palace libraries. The manuscripts, including 

the Leonardo treatise, were returned to Urbino, 
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where they were inventoried in September 1632. 
Included as a final addition were the books from 
Casteldurante, where the treatise on painting 
appears in a list of manuscripts of the fourteen 
boxes sent from Casteldurante. The treatise is 
numbered 1319 in the inventory published by 
Moranti and Moranti, // Trasferimento, 440, but 
it had no number in the earlier inventory, made 
in Casteldurante a year earlier, when the books 
vvere listed in the same order and noted as being 
in tvvo sets of seven boxes. Early in the history of 
the scholarship, Enrico Carusi, “Per il “Trattato 
della pittura” di Leonardo da Vinci (contributo di 
ricerche sui manoscritti e sulla loro redzione),” 
in Per il IV centenario della morte di Leonardo da 
Vinci (Bergamo: Istituto Italiano d’Arti Grafiche, 
1919), 430, n. 4, cited the last catalog of the 
Library of Urbino, where the manuscript was 
listed: Codex 146, BN Rome (Fondo Gesuitico); 
the Leonardo manuscript is recorded on f. sov. 
Pedretti, Libro A, 96, writes that Carusi assumed 
that the manuscript was discovered at that time 
(1640), because it was given no number except 
that of the crate in which it was placed when it 
was transferred from Casteldurante to Urbino (in 
1631). However, this infomation is now outdated 
because the MS appears in an earlier inventory 
of June 1631. It appears that the crates were trans- 
ferred from Urbino directly to the Vatican in 1657 
without being opened. When the codices were 
transferred to the Vatican Library in 1657, the 
Leonardo manuscript was recorded in Vaticanus 
Latinus 9475, folio 31, which Pedretti describes as 
“cards” written at the time of transfer. 

The evidence is contained in Cassiano dal 
Pozzo’s correspondence with Galeazzo Arconati 
in Milan, copies of the abridged version of 
Melzi's text, and Leonardo's autograph manu- 
scripts. See the Historical Introduction and 
Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 
both in this volume. 

Moranti and Moranti, // Trasferimento, 27, citing 
a letter to the Comunità dated 6 June 1631. At this 
point the manuscripts in Casteldurante were 
returned to Urbino. Initially, Duke Francesco 
Maria 11 della Rovere willed the manuscript 
collection to the citizens of Urbino, but in the 
aftermath of the disagreements over jurisdiction 
that ensued, the Urbino city fathers were forced 
to “sell” the renowned manuscript collection to 
Pope Urban viri. The enormous collection of 
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32 


33 


34 


35 
36 


printed books —one third larger than the famous 
collection of Gian Vincenzo Pinelli—met a 
similar fate; see subsequent notes and Moranti 
and Moranti, // Trasferimento. One reason for 
the delay in moving the books to Rome vvas that 
Lucas Holste, Urban v11r’s librarian, did not 
inventory the book collections in Urbino and 
Casteldurante until 1643, only a year before the 
popes death. 

Moranti and Moranti, Il Trasferimento. Another 
inventory vvas made in 164o (Rome, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale, Fondo Gesuitico 146, sov), 
and an index was made when the books were 
transferred to the Vatican in 1657 (Vaticano lat. 
9475, 321). 

The manuscript was rediscovered ca. 1797 by the 
Vatican librarian Gaetano Marini. The pres- 

ent binding is modem. Marinis unpublished 
notes exist on the earlier binding, among the 
papers of the painter Giuseppe Bossi now in the 
Ambrosiana Library, Milan. See further Pedretti 
and Vecce, 1: 84-85. For an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of the Urbino ducal library books in the 
Vatican, the essential publication is still Cosimo 
Stornajolo, Codices Urbinates Latini, 3 vols. 
(Rome: Vatican Press, 1902-1921), on the Codex 
Urbinas 1270 in 3: 242. 

Both the original full-length and the abridged 
version of Melzi's compilation ended up in 
Rome, the original arriving only in 1657, its 
identity unrecognized until 1797. See discussion 
below. 

See n. 9. 

Wazbinski, Francesco Maria del Monte, 

60—61, proposed this link between Barocci and 
Guidobaldo del Monte. He also suggests that 37 
Guidobaldo's discussions of shadow projec- 
tion depend on Melzi's text, citing Janis Bell, 
"Cassiano dal Pozzo's Copy of the Zaccolini 
Manuscripts,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes 51 (1988): 103-125. However, 
this misconstrues Bells claims. My personal 
communication with Bell (June 2010) confirms 
her position that the mathematician Del Monte 
could have used other sources, including widely 
known sources such as Euclid, dating back to 38 
antiquity. See also Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, 
“The Perspective of Shadows: The History of 
the Theory of Shadow Projection,” Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 38 (1975): 
158-287. Others have discussed Barocci's ties 
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to his patron Francesco Maria 11 della Rovere; 
more recently, see Stuart Lingo, "Francesco Maria 
della Rovere and Federico Barocci, in Patronage 
and Dynasty: The Rise of the della Rovere in 
Renaissance Italy, ed. Ian F. Verstegen (Kirksville, 
MO: Truman State University Press, 2007). Gary 
Walters, “Federico Barocci: Anima Naturaliter,” 
PhD diss., Princeton, 1976, 44—45, was the first 

to propose that Barocci read Leonardo's treatise 
on painting, thanks to his patron Francesco 
Maria 11 della Rovere, during the years he was 
gravely ill in Urbino, 1563-1567. According to the 
seventeenth-century art critic Giovanni Pietro 
Bellori, the duke and Barocci had a very close 
relationship, with the artist living for a while 

in one of the duke's apartments (Barocci died 

in 1612). Alternatively, Barocci may have had 
access to an abbreviated version of the treatise 
through his association with Gregorio Pagani, 
illustrator of Belt 35, or through the historian, 
poet, and theologian Bernardino Baldi, who 
advised Barocci in his later years and who was 

in close personal contact with Cardinal Federico 
Borromeo, according to Harald Olsen, Federico 
Barocci (Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1962), 28. On 
the centrality of Federico Barocci's work to this 
history of taste and patronage, see Ian Verstegen, 
"Federico Barocci, Federico Borromeo, and 

the Oratorian Orbit," Renaissance Quarterly 56 
(2003): 1-32; Ian Verstegen, "Federico Barocci, the 
Art of Painting, and the Rhetoric of Persuasion,” 
PhD diss., Temple University, 2002; and Stuart 
Lingo, Federico Barocci: Allure and Devotion in 
Late Renaissance Painting (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2008). 

From the duke's diary, kept for nearly forty 

years (1582-1624), emerges firsthand infor- 
mation about paintings he purchased from 
Federico Barocci to give as gifts: see Mauro Mei, 
“Il Diario di Francesco Maria II Della Rovere: 

Un ritratto quasi privato," in Mei and Paoli, 

La libraria di Francesco Maria II, 59-82; and 
Diario di Francesco Maria II della Rovere, ed. 

Fert Sangiorgio, intro. Giorgio Cerboni Baiardi 
(Urbino: Quattroventi, 1989). 

Duke Franceso Maria 11 della Rovere, who 
financed the publication of scholarly books, 
notably loaned 500 scudi to Ulisse Aldrovandi for 
the publication of his encyclopedia on insects 
and made a second loan, without a request for 
full repayment, to print the following volumes 
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39 


40 


41 


42 


in the series. The Senate of Bologna inherited 
the publishing debts upon Aldrovandis death, 
and the duke's agent Gigulio Cuppellini asked 
for repayment from money earned through 
sales of the printed volumes. Archivio di Stato 
di Bologna, Assunteria di Studio, 100, fasc. 6, 
“Carte relative allo Studio Aldrovandi,” as cited 
by Caroline Duroselle-Melish, “Centre and 
Periphery? Relations betvveen Frankfurt and 
Bologna in the Transnational Book Trade of the 
1600s,” in International Exchange in the Early 
Modern Book World, ed. Matthew McLean and 
Sara Barker (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 11, n. 27, who 
also cites C. Scappini and M. P. Toricelli, Lo 
Studio Aldrovandi in Palazzo pubblico, 1617-1742 
(Bologna: CLUEB, 1993), 52-53. 


Mei, “Il Diario di Francesco Maria II Della 43 
Rovere,” 64, who cites the first page of the duke”s 
Diario. 44 


Following a rule approved by the Council of 
Trent dealing with the veneration of saints, 
Philip 11 donated his collection of 7,500 relics 45 
stored in 570 sculpted reliquaries designed by 46 
Juan de Herrera to the Augustinian monastery 

of San Lorenzo de El Escorial. See William A. 
Christian, Jr, Local Religion in Sixteenth-Century 
Spain (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1981), 126-147; George Kubler, Building the 
Escorial (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1982); and Catherine Wilkinson-Zerner, Juan 

de Herrera: Architect to Philip II of Spain (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1993). 

Alfredo Serrai, “Le Biblioteca di Francesco Maria 
11 della Rovere a Casteldurante,” in Mei and 
Paoli, La libraria di Francesco Maria II, 27; and 
see the testimonies gathered by Serrai, 24. The 
duke of Urbino’s library of printed books as- 
sembled at his main residence in Casteldurante / 
Urbania was exceptionally large, as a comparison 
with Pinelli’s library (see the following note) 

and Ferdinand Columbus's renowned library of 47 
the same size suggests. See Mark P. MacDonald, 
Ferdinand Columbus: Renaissance Collector 
(1488-1539) (London: British Museum, 2005). 
Serrai, “La Biblioteca di Francesco Maria II,” 30. 
Campanella was an anti-Aristotelian defender 

of Galileo who served as an advisor to Urban 
VIII, ending his career in France under the 
protection of Richelieu. The duke sought out 

the works of Campanella, as is documented in 
his correspondence with Cardinal Francesco 
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Maria del Monte: Archivio di Stato Firenze, 

Cı, DG 122, c. 814 and c. 823. On Del Monte's 
acquaintance with Campanella, see Wazbinski, 
Francesco Maria del Monte, 50. This library in 
Casteldurante was in addition to the renowned 
collection of manuscripts built by his predeces- 
sor in the mid-fifteenth century, Duke Federico 
Montefeltro of Urbino, about which a great deal 
has been written. For further references to the 
manuscript collection in Urbino and discus- 
sion of the extent to which the Casteldurante 
library also contained manuscripts, see Warren 
Boutcher, "Collecting Manuscripts and Printed 
Books in the Late Renaissance: Naudé and the 
Last Duke of Urbino's Library," Italian Studies 66, 
no. 2 (2011): 206—220. 

According to Serrai, "Le Biblioteca di Francesco 
Maria II," 36. 

Serrai, "La Biblioteca di Francesco Maria II," 22, 
citing entries in the duke's diary (which the duke 
kept from 1582 to 1624). 

Wazbinski, Francesco Maria del Monte, 1: 53. 
Two years after the Congregation of the 

Index was founded in Rome in 1571 to oversee 
the expurgation of books, the master of the 
Sacred Palace was scrutinizing Castiglione's // 
Cortegiano. In 1575, he was reported not to have 
imposed any cuts, but Camillo Castiglione, 

the author's son, anxious to protect his father 
from any suspicion of disrespect for religion 

or clergy, supported the idea. A “revised and 
corrected" edition was published in Venice 

by Bernardo Bassa, 1584. See Richardson, 

Print Culture, 140, with references. Wazbinski, 
Francesco Maria del Monte, 1: 53, cites cor- 
respondence between Francesco Maria II 

della Rovere and his Roman ambassador from 
18 August 1583, describing efforts by Signor 
Scipione Gonzaga to prevent the Holy Office 
from ordering a corrected edition. 

Wazbinski, Francesco Maria del Monte, has cited 
and partially published archival documents from 
Del Monte's correspondence. For example, AsF 
Ci, DG 122, c. 813, in a letter dated 17 October 
1592 (rather than 1610 as Wazbinski reports), 
Del Monte writes that he is in the possession 

of some books not easily found that are on a 

list the Duke had given him. In the same bound 
volume of correspondence, n. 814 reports that 
he has three books in Spanish and five volumes 
in folio of the writing of Tomasso Campanella. 
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49 


50 


N. 823, dated 5 December 1592, mentions con- 
signing Campanella's La Filosofia to the duke, 

as well as a volume sent to him by Archbishop 
Gabriele Paleotti entitled De Saesi Consilrorij 
Consultationibis (Rome, 1592). See Wazbinski, 
50-55, on the duke’s acquisitions. 

Grendler, The Roman Inquisition, 288-289, 
writes briefly about the faculty at the University 
of Padua's access to many prohibited books, par- 
ticularly through the library of Gian Vincenzo 
Pinelli, who owned 8,500 printed books at 51 
his death (two thirds the number in Duke 
Francesco Maria 11 della Rovere's collection in 
Casteldurante). See further Marcia Grendler, 
"Book-collecting in Counter-Reformation Italy: 52 
The Library of Gian Vincenzo Pinelli, 1535-1601,” 
Journal of Library History 16 (1981): 143-151; 
Angela Nuovo, "The Creation and Dispersal of 
the Library of Gian Vincenzo Pinelli,” in Books 
on the Move: Tracking Copies through Collections 
and the Book Trade, ed. Giles Mandelbrote et al. 
(New Castle, Delaware: Oak Knoll Press, 2007), 


39-68. 53 
Serrai, "La Biblioteca di Francesco Maria II," 
30-32, summarizes the events. The printed 54 


books were taken without compensation, on 

Pope Alexander v11’s orders, signed 22 December 

1666, charging the rector of La Sapienza, Marco- 
Antonio Buratti, with transporting them to the 
Biblioteca Alessandrina (As Rome, Università 

Busta 202, c. 120, transcribed by Serrai). See 

Massimo Moretti, ^I Padri Caracciolini del SS 

Crocifisso del Casteldurante: de eredi a custodi 

della Biblioteca di Francesco Maria II," in Mei 

and Paoli, La libraria di Francesco Maria II, 

117-128. The books arrived in Rome on 18 January 

1667, in 142 boxes on the backs of 35 mules. See 

Paolo Dal Poggetto, "Preface," in Moranti and 55 
Moranti, Il Trasferimento, 7-13, who notes that 

the Chierici Minori lost their property rights to 

the books in 1673. 56 
Wazbinski, Francesco Maria del Monte, 1: 50—54, 

cites extensive correspondence regarding acqui- 

sitions for the duke's library. The organization of 

the libraries is discussed in more detail below, 57 
using information from Warren Boutcher, "Una 
biblioteca o due? Il rapporto fra le collezioni 

di libri in Urbino e in Casteldurante,” in Mei 

and Paoli, La libraria di Francesco Maria II, 83, 

95-99; and Serrai, "La Biblioteca di Francesco 

Maria II" (same volume, p. 24), who writes 
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about the duke's library curated by Benedetto 
Benedetti, who had orders to draw from Italian 
and foreign markets, especially Spanish and 
Portuguese. Biblioteca Alessandrina Ms. 5o is the 
best version of the inventory and a wonderful 
historical record of the organization of a com- 
plex library. Sabine Eiche, “La Libreria Ducale a 
Casteldurante, in Mei and Paoli, La libraria di 
Francesco Maria II, 83-87, documents the build- 
ing history. 

As Boutcher argued in “Una biblioteca o due?" it 
would have been fairly standard for the time not 
to make categorical distinctions between printed 
books and manuscripts in the modern sense. 
See discussion above. Moranti and Moranti, Il 
Trasferimento, 20—30, review the documents as 
early as the duke's final testament of 1627, the 
latest dated 30 January 1628 (Doc. 183). Serrai, 
“La Biblioteca di Francesco Maria II," cites an 
earlier testament of 6 April 1626, and also charts 
the subsequent disagreements between the 
Caracciolini and the Comunità di Urbino. 

Doc. 183, as cited in the preceding note; see n. 42 
on the Montefeltro library in Urbino. 

On the history of the order, see L'Ordine dei 
Chierici Regolari Minori (Caracciolini): religione 
e cultura in età postridentina, Atti del Convegno 
(Chieti, n-12 aprile 2008), ed. Irene Fossi and 
Giovanni Piezorusso, Studi Medievali e Moderni 
14, no. 1 (2010). In Pesaro in 1606, the duke 

was approached by Father Giovanni (Juan) 

de Guevara and another father of the Chierici 
Regolari Minori, who were there on behalf 

of Francesco Caracciolo, the vicar general of 
Italy and founder of the new order originat- 

ing from Spain via Naples. Moretti, “I Padri 
Caracciolini 120. 

See Moretti, “I Padri Caracciolini,” 117-129; and 
Eiche, “La Libreria Ducal a Casteldurante,” 
83-85. 

The architectural complex at ss. Crocifisso with 
a ducal residence was modeled after Charles v’s 
residence at the Escorial monastery. See Moretti, 
“I Padri Caracciolini.” 

Moretti, “I Padri Caracciolini, 19-120, with 
references to his further studies of the influence 
of Spanish models at Casteldurante. Antonio de 
Guevara at the court of Charles V was author of 
El reloj de principes, numerous editons of which 
are documented in the duke's library of printed 
books. 
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59 
60 


61 


62 


63 


Moretti, “I Padri Caracciolini,” 124, citing the 
Memorie of the fathers of ss. Crocifisso as the 
continuation of a practice the duke had begun 
in Pesaro. See also Giulia Semenza, “La Libraria 

e le Camere di Sua Altezza: Itinerari privati del 
Palazzo Ducale di Casteldurante,” in Mei and 
Paoli, La libraria di Francesco Maria II, 

105-116. 

Moretti, “I Padri Caracciolini,” 120-123. 
Hypothesizing that his model of the Holy 
Sepulchre is comparable to the “casa rovinata” 

in his father’s garden in Pesaro, Sabine Eiche, // 
Barco di Casteldurante all'Epoca dell'Ultimo Duca 
di Urbino (Urbino: Edizioni QuattroVenti, 2003), 64 
84, cites a description of 1632 by Fra Tomaso di 65 
Sant'Agata, Guardiano del Convento del Barco, 
reproduced in Appendix x, n. 16, p. 102. 

Moretti, “I Padri Caracciolini,” 126, citing the 
Memorie of the fathers of ss. Crocifisso, who 
note the duke's "stubborn desire" to be buried 

in the tomb of his companion Paolo Masio, who 
had died in 1626. 

See Serrai, "La Biblioteca di Francesco Maria II," 
33-35. Gessner's organizational scheme was 66 
adapted by the Jesuit Antonio Possevino 
(1533-1611), who removed all of the writings 

and authors he believed were at variance with 
Catholic doctrine and morality, transform- 

ing the Biblioteca universalis into a defense 

of Catholics against offensive reading matter. 

On Gessner's organizational system, see Paul 
Nelles, "Reading and Memory in the Universal 
Library: Conrad Gessner and the Renaissance 
Book,” in Ars reminiscendi: Mind and Memory 

in Renaissance Culture, ed. John Beecher and 
Grant Williams (Toronto: Centre for Reformation 
and Renaissance Studies, 2009), 147-169. 67 
Eventually Possevino's own Biblioteca selecta 
came under the censure of his superiors. See 
Fragnito, “Introduction, in Church, Censorship, 
and Culture, 6-8; and Luigi Balsamo, "How to 
Doctor a Bibliography: Antonio Possevino's 68 
Practice, in the same volume. See fig. 4.2 above 
for a canceled (corrected) page of Possevino's 
personal copy of Gessner's Biblioteccha instituta 
et collecta. 

Moranti and Moranti, Il Trasferimento, tran- 
scription of Document 184, p. 440: [1311] Etica 
dAristotle, [1312] Alfonso Toscano De stdij 

del Buon Prencipe; [1313] Albertus Magnus in 
Politicam; [1314] Declarationes Cardinalium 
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in Concilio Tridentino; [1315] Historia del Rè 
d'Aragona; [1316] Petri Joannis Commentum 
super Ecclesiastici; [1317] Moamim Falconarij 

de Venatione; [1318] Historia del Sacro Concilio 

di Trento; [1319] Leonardo Vinci della pittura; 
[1320] Jacobi Beltrandi Questiones; [1321] Paris de 
Grassis de Pontificijs Ceremoniis, [1322] Joannis 
Francisci Fimani Ceremonie; [1323] Joannis Aegidij 
Tractatus; [1324] Francisci Petrarchi Carmina. 
Stornajolo, Codex urbinates latini, remains the 
indispensable annotated bibliographical source 
for the identification of the precise manuscripts 
today in the Vatican Library. 

Vasari, Vite, vol. 1, Terza Parte, 1v, 28. 

See discussion in Farago, "Workshop Procedures, 
Part Three"; and Peter Lukehart, "Painting 
Virtuously: The Counter-Reform and the Reform 
of Artists' Education in Rome between Guild 
and Academy, in The Sensuous in the Counter- 
Reformation Church, ed. Marcia Hall and Tracy 
Cooper (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2013), 161-186. Many thanks to Peter Lukehart for 
discussing the issues with me. 

See Rabisch: Il grottesco nell'arte del Cinquecento. 
LAccademia della Val di Blenio, Lomazzo e 
l'ambiente milanese, ed. Giulio Bora, Manuela 
Kahn-Rossi, and Francesco Porzio, exh. cat., 
Museo Cantonale d'Arte, Lugano, 28 March- 
21June 1998, (Milan: Skira, 1998). The following 
summary of the academy’s history is based 

on this publication. In 1568 Lomazzo became 
"abbot" or director of the academy, which pub- 
lished a volume entitled Rime in 1587 and printed 
compositions by the members in 1589 entitled 
Rabisch (meaning "arabesque" in dialect), signi- 
fying bizzaria, a grottesca invention. 

See the many examples published in Rabisch. 
Lomazzo himself is a prime example of an artist 
working in both modes. The Accademia is also 
discussed in Farago, "Workshop Procedures, 

Part Three” 

Aurelio Luini was prevented by Carlo Borromeo 
from working for some months, for unknown 
reasons. Giulio Bora, “Milano nell’eta di Lomazzo 
e San Carlo: riaffrmazione e difficoltà di so- 
pravivenza di una cultura,” Rabisch, 51, citing a 
decree of 27 February 1581 (originally published 
by B. Besta, “Alcune notizie per una storia degli 
artisti milanesi del Seicento,” Archivio Storico 
Lombardo 60 [1955]: 451). Lomazzo wrote about 
his bad experiences with Borromeo and Church 
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69 


70 


regulations regarding his Grotteschi (Lomazzo, 
Rime, Milan, 1587, 289, cited by Bora, sı). Pirro 
Visconti Borromeo, called compa Contin 
Rabisch, was a member of the academy. Notes in 
a tailors book, 63v, record costumes designed for 
a masquerade organized by the Borromeo princ- 
es and their friends for their own amusement 

on 16 January 1579. Among participants Fritz 71 
Saxl identified the family member named as 
“Renato” as Renato Borromeo, nephew of Carlo 
Borromeo and brother of Federico Borromeo. 
See Alessandra Mottola Molfino, A Tailor’s Book: 
From the Fondazione Querini Stampalia in Venice 
(Modena: Edizioni Panini, 1987), 9, on Saxl; 

and enthusiastic thanks to Melissa Palombi, 
“Arcimboldo e l'ambiente Milanese,” MA thesis, 
University of Colorado-Boulder, 2009, for discov- 
ering these citations on the diverse activities of 
the Borromeo family. 

The most recent scholarship backs off from ear- 
lier claims that Lomazzo’s Accademia della Val 

di Blenio was formed in reaction to Archbishop 
Carlo Borromeo's restrictive policies in favor of a 
more considered approach; see Barbara Tramelli, 
“Artists and Knowledge in Sixteenth Century 
Milan: The Case of Lomazzo’s Accademia della 
Val di Blenio” Fragmenta 5 (2014): 121-138, who 
takes a more moderate position focusing on the 
heterogeneity of its membership and describ- 
ing an environment in which different social 
classes could meet and share opinions. Perhaps 
the Accademia operated like the late sixteenth- 
century environment described by the Bolognese 
writer Carlo Cesare Malvasia in his biographies 
of the Carracci and their social circle in the same 
decades, in Felsina pittrice: vite de pittori bolog- 72 
nese (1678). See discussion in Farago, “Workshop 
Procedures, Part Three,” and below. See Farago, 
“Who Abridged?” 77-106, for a discussion of the 
editors treatment of ingenio and invention, and 
Appendix D, volume 2 of this study, for an an- 
notated list of the passages omitted or emended, 73 
discussed below. 

For example, in November 1583, Borromeo pur- 
sued the prosecution of sorcery and witchcraft in 
the Protestant valleys of Switzerland. See “Saint 
Carlo Borromeo,” Catholic Online, consulted at 
http://www.catholic.org/saints/saint.php?saint_ 
id=212; 6 January 2013. On the French origins 

of the decree, specifically in French Cardinal 
Charles de Guise’s recent experience following 
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the Colloquy of Poissy, 1561, see John O’Malley, 
“Trent, Sacred Images, and Catholics” Senses of 
the Sensuous,” in Hall and Cooper, The Sensuous 
in the Counter-Reformation Church. The French 
cardinal brought with him to Trent the text that 
came to be adopted as the Decree on Images, 
studied by Hubert Jedin in the 1950s. 

On Borromeos institutional reforms, see Wietse 
de Boer, The Conquest of the Soul: Confession, 
Discipline, and Public Order in Counter- 
Reformation Milan (Leiden: Brill, 2001); and 
Franco Buzzi and Danilo Zardin, eds., Carlo 
Borromeo L'Opera della “Grande Riforma”: 
Cultura, Religione, e Arti del Governo nella Milano 
del Pieno Cinqucento, intro. Gianfranco Ravasi 
(Milan: Silvana Editoriale, 1997). On Borromeo's 
architectural reforms, see Maria Luisa Gatti 
Perer, “Le ‘Istruzioni’ di S. Carlo e l'ispirazione 
classica nell'architettura religiosa del Seicento 

in Lombardia,” in I/ mito del classicismo nel 
Seicento (Messina: D'Anna, 1964), 101-123; 
Andrea Scotti, "Architettura e riforma cattholica 
nella Milano di Carlo Borromeo,’ L'arte 5, no. 18 
(1972): 55-90; Giles Knox, "The Unified Church 
Interior in Baroque Italy: S. Maria Maggiore in 
Bergamo,” Art Bulletin 82 (2000): 679—701; and 
john Alexander, From Renaissance to Counter- 
Reformation: The Architectural Patronage of Carlo 
Borromeo during the Reign of Pius IV (Milan: 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana, 2007). Thanks to Grace 
Harpster, who is currently completing her dis- 
sertation on Carlo Borromeo and sacred images, 
at the University of California-Berkeley, for these 
references and for sharing her knowledge of 
Borromeo's activities regarding the arts in Milan. 
See Pamela M. Jones, "The Court of Humility: 
Cardinal Borromeo and the Ritual of Reform,” in 
The Possessions of a Cardinal: Politics, Piety, and 
Art, 1450-1700, ed. Mary Hollingsworth and Carol 
M. Richardson (University Park: Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 2010), 166—184. 

The literature is extensive, but I have benefited 
from William Hood, "The Sacro Monte of Varallo: 
Renaissance Art and Popular Religion in 
Monasticism and the Arts, ed. Timothy Verdun 
(Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1984); 
Annabel Jane Wharton, "Fabricating Jerusalem: 
Franciscans and Pious Mountains; in Selling 
Jerusalem: Relics, Replicas, Theme Parks (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2006), 97-145; and 
Ryan E. Gregg, "The Sacro Monte of Varallo as a 
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74 


Material Manifestation of the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius Loyola,” MA thesis, Virginia 
Commonwealth University, 2003 (my thanks 75 
to Fredrika Jacobs for this reference), as well as 
sources cited in the following note. 

“Ipse fabricae simplicitus et sine arte structura 
ingenuusque situs omnem superant antiq- 
uitatem” (my italics), Domenico Prontis and 
Giuseppe Müller, Zettere ed orazioni di Girolamo 
Morone, Miscellanea di Storia Italiana edita 

per cura della Regis Deputazatione di Storia 
Patria, n. 2 (Turin, 1863), cited and discussed by 
Alessandro Nova, ““Popular” Art in Renaissance 
Ttaly: Early Response to the Holy Mountain at 
Varallo, in Reframing the Renaissance: Visual 
Culture in Europe and Latin America 1450-1650, 
ed. Claire Farago (New Haven: Yale University 76 
Press, 1995), 125. At first, the individual chapels 
were devoid of pictorial decoration, but by the 
time Morone visited the site in 1507, tableaux 
had been installed in some of the chapels. See 
Roberta Panzanelli, “Pilgrimage in Hyperreality: 
Images and Imagination in the Early Phase of 
the ‘New Jerusalem’ at Varallo (ı486—ı53o)” PhD 
diss., University of California at Los Angeles, 
1999, 124-128, emphasizing the importance of 
mental imaging to the founders of the site; 135, 
describing the earliest extant polychromed 
tableaux, which Panzanelli dates ca. 1490-1507; 
and 137, citing Moroness letter as confirmation 
of the presence of three-dimensional imagery 
by 1507. There are numerous images, paintings, 
and sculptures of Borromeo in devotion to the 
Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre in Varallo, such 

as a 1610 polychrome sculpture of Borromeo 
praying to the tomb of Christ in the crypt of 

S. Sepolcro in Milan; see Guido Gentile, “Il Sacro 
Monte di Varallo nella Pietà di Carlo Borromeo: 
sviluppi spirituali e catechetici di una tradizione 
devozionale,” Bolletino storico per la provincia di 
Novara 76 (1985): 200-231; Luigi Carlo Schiavi, Il 
Santo Sepolcro di Milano: da Ariberto a Federico 
Borromeo: genesi ed evoluzione di una chiesa 
ideal (Pisa: ETS, 2005); Christine Göttler, Last 
Things: Art and the Religious Imagination in the 
Age of Reform (Turnout: Brepols, 2010); Bram de 
Klerck, “Jerusalem in Renaissance Italy: The Holy 
Sepulchre on the Sacro Monte of Varallo, in 

The Imagined and Real Jerusalem in Art and 
Architecture, ed. E. Jeroen Goudeau et al. (Leiden: 
Brill 2014). My thanks again to Grace Harpster for 
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these references and for her helpful comments on 
an earlier draft of this chapter. 

“On the Invocation, Veneration, and Relics of 
Saints, and on Sacred Images,” in Roman Catholic 
Church, The Council of Trent: The Canons 

and Decrees of the Sacred and Oecumenical 
Council of Trent, trans. J. Waterworth (London: 
Dolamn, 1848), 234-236, cited by Wharton, 
Selling Jerusalem, 134. See further discussion of 
Borromeo’s biography along similar lines pub- 
lished by Giovanni Pietro Guissano in 1610 (Vita 
di S. Carlo Borromeo, Rome: Nella Stamperia 
della Camera Apostolica), by Anne H. Muraoka, 
The Path of Humility: Caravaggio and Carlo 
Borromeo, Renaissance and Baroque Studies 34 
(New York: Peter Lang, 2015), 121-126. 

Roberta Panzanelli, “Pilgrimage in Hyperreality,” 
142-144, describes the structures and tableaux 
that existed at the time of a 1514 evangeli- 

cal guide. The Sepulchre of Christ included a 
sculpted dead Christ and angels with instru- 
ments of the Passion, and an oil painting 
depicting the Resurrection, with a kneeling angel 
and a kneeling Magdalen, in the antechamber. 
Modifications were designed by Galeazzo Alessi 
in 1565-1569, in keeping with Tridentine dictates 
for ecclesiastical art. See P. Angelo Trovati, The 
Sacro Monte of Varallo (Novara: IGDA, 1963). 

On Carlo Borromeo's use of Ignatius of Loyola’s 
Spiritual Exercises, see Pier Giorgio Longo, 

“Il Sacro Monte di Varallo...,” in I Sacri Monti 

di Varallo e Verona dal Borromeo al Bascape 
(Novara: Interlinea s.r.l. Edizioni, 1995). Bascapè 
characterizes Borromeo’s response to the dra- 
matized sequence of recollections, which recall 
the prayer of the Mass, as fervid meditations in 
which “he had the illumination and resolution 
of the soul which despises all worldly things” 
(Bascapè, Vita di San Carlo Borromeo o De vita et 
rebus gestis Caroli S. Rom. Ecclesiae Cardinalis tit. 
S. Praxedis [Ingolstadt, 1592], 302-303, transla- 
tion cited from Hood, “The Sacro Monte of 
Varallo”). See further Gregg, “The Sacro Monte 
of Varallo” Borromeo’s experience as a viewer/ 
participant in recreated scenes of the Passion 

of Christ was not merely visual, it was fully so- 
matic. See the special issue of Open Arts Journal, 
“Touch Me, Touch Me Not,” ed. Erin Benay and 
Lisa M. Rafanelli, especially the study by Allie 
Terry-Fritsch, “Performing the Renaissance Body 
and Mind: Somaesthetic Style and Devotional 
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77 
78 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


Practice at the Sacro Monte di Varallo,” Open Arts 
Journal 4 (2014-2015): 11-132. 
Hood, “The Sacro Monte of Varallo.” 


See further Steven F. H. Stovvell, The Spiritual 88 
Language of Art: Medieval Christian Themes 
in Writings on Art of the Italian Renaissance 89 


(Leiden: Brill, 2015), who discusses the 
Augustinian tradition in relationship to fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century writers in detail. 

Tam borrowing a description from Jacques 
Derrida, “Signature, Event, Context, Glyph1 
(1977): 172-197; reprinted in Limited, Inc., trans. 90 
Samuel Weber (Evanston, IL: Northwestern 
University Press, 1988). 

See Appendix D, volume 2 of this study, for a list 
of all of the passages summarized in the body of 
this text. 

Such as the passage headed “On those who 
blame him who designs on feast days and 
investigates the works of God,” where Leonardo 
calls those “hypocrites” and “fools” who “blame 
painters who, on feast days, study such things 

as pertain to the true understanding of all the 
forms of nature’s works.” Such people “deceive 
themselves” but “others more than themselves.” 
Pedretti and Vecce, 38v; McM 80; the transla- 
tion is from Leonardo da Vinci, Treatise on 
Painting [Codex Urbinas Latinus 1270], trans. and 
annotated A. Philip McMahon, intro. Ludwig 

H. Heydenreich, 2 vols. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1956), vol. 1, sub numero. 

ITAL 1651, Chapter 219, which mentions the 
consecrated Host (LdP 328, McM 394), is an 
exception. 

Pedretti and Vecce, 37v (McM 95); and 160v 
(McM 427). 

Pedretti and Vecce, 170r (McM 569); and 170v-171r 
(McM 574), respectively. 

Rev. H. J. Schroeder, trans., Canons and Decrees 
of the Council of Trent: Original Text with English 
Translation (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1941), 
25th Session, 216-217. 

See further Farago, "How Leonardo da Vinci's 
Editors Organized His Treatise.’ The insertion of 
alphabetical letters continues to the end of the 
manuscript, while the grammatical corrections 
end at folio 34. 

The emphasis was on training painters to 
achieve results that conformed to current 
ideas of decorum, not to experiment without 

a definite goal in mind or portray figures in 
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unseemly poses or poses difficult for viewers to 
understand; see Farago, "Workshop Procedures, 
Part Three” 

Pedretti and Vecce, 11v (McM 347), correspond- 
ing to ITAL 1651, Chapter 195. 

Pedretti and Vecce, 129v (McM 344), correspond- 
ing to ITAL 1651, Chapter 268. The engraved 
version adds an elaborate background that 
recontextualizes the animal as part of a setting 
all'antica, suggesting a sculpture more than a live 
horse. 

Archbishop Gabriele Paleotti devoted fifty 

pages of discussion to grottesche in his Discorso 
intorno alle imagini sacre e profane (Bologna, 
1582). Aldrovandi's correspondence with Paleotti 
extends over many years. His 1582 letter about 
grotteschi is published in Trattati d'arte del 
Cinquecento fra manierismo e controriforma, ed. 
Paola Barocchi, 3 vols. (Bari: G. Laterza, 1960), 

2: 512-517. Aldrovandi also wrote a treatise on 
painting, entitled Modo di esprimere per la pittu- 
ra tutte le cose dell'universo mondo, e Narrazione 
di tutti I generi principali delle cose naturalli et ar- 
tifciali che ponno cadere sotto la pittura, dated 17 
November 1582, and published in Scritti d'arte del 
Cinquecento, ed. Paola Barocchi, 9 vols. (Turin: 
Guido Einaudi Editore, 1977), 4: 923-930. Paleotti 
wrote that painters should be able to represent 
novel things, such as “monsters of the sea and 
land and other places,” that seem outside the 
order of nature, as long as they do actually exist 
(in Trattati d'arte, 2: 425, 382-389). This position 
is much more tolerant of grottesche than that 
adopted by Archbishop Carlo Borromeo, cited 
above. The central challenge throughout was 
distinguishing between the delusions of a dis- 
solute person and the true visions of a prophet. 
Paleotti and Aldrovandi cast their discussions of 
grottesche in terms of the Platonic problem of 
distinguishing between truth and the semblance 
of truth in artistic representations. Their greatest 
challenge lay in defining the limits of artistic 
license, based on the premise that capricious 
fantasies, which have no counterpart in the 

real world, are inadmissible. But what if the 
capricious fictions of poets and painters actually 
existed? How is one to distinguish between inap- 
propriate fantastic grottesche and such virtuous 
naturalistic representations, visually or ontologi- 
cally? Paleotti developed arguments beyond 
conventional considerations when he apparently 
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91 


92 


93 


heeded Aldvrodandi's arguments in trying to 
make room for representations that could be ca- 
pricious fantasies but should not be considered 
as such because they actually do exist in nature. 


I have written about these issues elsewhere, 94 
see Farago, “Editor's Introduction: Reframing 
the Renaissance in Farago, Reframing the 95 


Renaissance, 1-20, especially 1-12. For further 
discussion of Paleotti’s views, see Muraoka, The 

Path of Humility, 107-126; Stovvell, The Spiritual 
Language of Art, 225-229, 302-305; and Gabriele 96 
Paleotti, Discourse on Sacred and Profane Images, 

intro. Paolo Prodi, trans. William McCuaig (Los 
Angeles: The Getty Research Institute, Texts & 
Documents, 2012), especially the introduction 

by Prodi. 

See preceding note. Both were also closely asso- 

ciated with the Roman Oratory of Filippo Neri, of 
which Paleotti established a branch in Bologna, 

and Borromeo invited Paleotti on a pilgrimage 

in 1582 to venerate the Holy Shroud of Turin. 

See the discussion of Paleotti and Borromeo in 
Muraoka, The Path of Humility, 106-11. 

Cited by E. Cecilia Voelker, “Borromeo’s Influence 97 
on Sacred Art and Architecture,’ in San Carlo 

Borromeo: Catholic Reform and Ecclesiastical 

Politics in the Second Half of the Sixteenth 

Century, ed. John M. Headley and John B. Tomaro 
(Washington, pc: Folger Shakespeare Library, 

1988). 

Evelyn Cecilia Voelker, Charles Borromeo's 

Instructiones fabricae et supellectilis ecclesias- 

ticae, [577, with a translation with commentary 

and analysis, PhD diss., Syracuse University, 1977 

(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Microfilms, 

1980), 228, translating chapter 17. Borromeo's 
redirection of artifice must also be considered 

in relationship to the burgeoning decorative arts 
business in Milan, which was also indebted to 
Leonardo's writings and actual instruments for 98 
fabricating objects, including visual examples 

that were owned by various artists. Artists such 

as Annibale Fontana benefited from Leonardo's 
writings, drawings, and designs for instru- 

ments for working with precious materials. See 99 


discussion in Farago, "Workshop Procedures, 100 
Part Three." Borromeo's restrictions on theater, 
festivals, and other forms of dramatic produc- 101 


tions led some artists, like Arcimboldo, to find 
work elsewhere. See Sylvia Ferino-Pagden, 
ed., Arcimboldo, 1526—1593, exh. cat., Musée du 
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Luxembourg, and Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Vienna (Milan: Skira and New York: Rizzoli 
International, 2007). Melzi maintained contacts 
across this political divide. 

LdP, n. 12; translation cited from Farago, 
Paragone, 195. 

LdP, n. 20; translation cited from Farago, 
Paragone, 217; see also LdP, nn. 33, 36, 37, and 45 
for other occurrences, and further discussion in 
Farago, Paragone, 130-131. 

Graziela Federici Vescovini, Studi sulla pros- 
pettiva medievale (Turin: G. Giapichelli, 1965), 
argued that Arab optics developed on the base 
of Stoic psychology, according to which sensory 
perception may provide an adequate knowl- 
edge of things. Leonardo appears to follow this 
understanding, and he may have known Ibn 
al-Haytham's text directly through an Italian 
translation, as was also discussed by Federici 
Vescovini, “Contribuito per la storia della fortuna 
di Alhazen in Italia: Il volgarizzamento del Ms. 
Vat. 4595 e il Commentario Terzo’ del Ghiberti,” 
Rinascimento ser. 2, 5 (1965): 17-49. 

David Summers, The Judgment of Sense: 
Renaissance Naturalism and the Rise of Aesthetics 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 
156. The preceding discussion of ibn al-Haytham 
is indebted to Summers, 154-157, who cites 

the edition of Alhazen that would have been 
known to seventeenth-century readers, Opticae 
Thesaurus, Alhazen arabis libri septem nuncpri- 
mum editi: Eiusdem Liber de Crepusculis et Nabium 
ascensionibu; Item Vitellonis Thuringopoloni Libri 
X, ed. Friedrich Risner ([Basel: Per Episcopius, 
1572], facs. New York: Johnson Reprint Corp., 1972, 
ed. David C. Lindberg). In this study, see Bell, 
Introduction to the Reader's Notes, in volume 2 of 
this study, for Leonardo's debts to formal optics, 
with further discussion in the notes. 

Pedretti and Vecce, 62r-78r, nn. 189-261. 
McMahon rearranges the order of the text sig- 
nificantly, dividing the excerpts on these pages 
into eighty passages distributed throughout his 
translation. 

Pedretti and Vecce, LdP, n. 123, 48r (McM 108). 
See discussion in Farago, Paragone, especially 
386-387, 414-421. 

ITAL 1651, Chapters 276-301, with the excep- 
tion of one diagram eliminated in Chapter 300 
dealing with foreshortening of figures on curved 
vaults. See discussion in Farago, "Workshop 
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102 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


Procedures, Part Tvvo,” in this volume, and 
Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting.” 

This includes my own essay “Who Abridged?” 
77-106, as well as studies by Williams and Fiorani 
cited there, see discussion in Sconza, “The 
Earliest Abridged Copies.” 

Developing suggestions first published in 
Farago, Paragone, I have published a series of 
interrelated essays on the theological reso- 
nances of Leonardo’s arguments deriving from 
Byzantine sources: “Die Asthetik der Bewegung 
in Leonardos Kunsttheorie,” in Leonardo da 
Vinci: Natur im Übergang, ed. Frank Fehrenbach 
(Munich: W. Fink, 2002), 137-168; “Aesthetics 
before Art: Leonardo through the Looking 
Glass,” in Compelling Visuality: The Work of Art 

in and out of History, ed. Claire Farago and 
Robert Zwijnenberg (Minneapolis: University 

of Minnesota Press, 2003), 45-92; and “Three 
Ducats in Venice’: Connecting Giorgione and 
Leonardo in Leonardo da Vinci and the Ethics of 
Style, ed. Claire Farago (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 2008), 147-158. 

See further Donald Preziosi and Claire Farago, 
Art Is Not What You Think It Is (Oxford: Blackwell- 
Wiley, 2012). 

See Stowell, The Spiritual Language of Art. These 
Augustinian themes were first explored in a 
study of a figure close to both Carlo Borromeo 5 
and Francesco Maria 11: Pamela M. Jones, 

Federico Borromeo and the Ambrosiana: Art 

Patronage and Reform in Seventeenth-Century 1 
Milan (Cambridge: Cambridge University 

Press, 1993). 

Semenza, “La Libraria e le Camere di Sua 

Altezza has compared their artistic preferences 

and collecting habits, particularly their shared 

taste for Flemish landscapes connected with the 

idea of nature as place of retreat and contempla- 
tion. As Semenza notes from the duke's diary, 
Federico Borromeo was the duke’s guest in 

Pesaro (in 1593 and 1610; Diario, 63, 176). He also 
visited the duke in Urbino (in 1592 and 1593), 2 
as Verstegen, “Federico Barocci,” Renaissance 
Quarterly, 12, notes, also from entries in the 

duke's diaries. 

See discussion in Farago, “Workshop Procedures, 

Part Three,” and Barone, “Seventeenth-Century 
Transformations.” 

For Zuccaro’s harsh criticism of Leonardo’s trea- 

tise on painting, then circulating in manuscript 
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copy, see the discussion in Farago, “Workshop 
Procedures, Part Three.” For an excellent ac- 
count of Borromeo’s teaching academy and the 
Musaeum and library connected to it through 
the Ambrosiana building itself, see Jones, 
Federico Borromeo and the Ambrosiana. 

Pamela Jones, in Federico Borromeo, Sacred 
Painting: Museum, ed. and trans. Kenneth S. 
Rothwell, Jr., intro. and notes by Pamela M. 
Jones (Cambridge, Ma: Harvard University Press, 
2010), 189. 

Jones, Federico Borromeo and the Ambrosiana, 
72-73. 

See discussion in the Historical Introduction. 
Early Christian writings on the uses of images 
which precede the Christological justifications 
of images that began in the late sixth century 
stressed the value of emotional experience, 
even interacting with images as if they were real 
persons, not simply mnemonic aids. See Jones, 
Federico Borromeo and the Ambrosiana, 83, who 
also notes that Borromeo described using the 
telescope and the microscope to marvel at newly 
visible worlds of nature’s vvorkmanship —devices 
that heightened the opticality of the objects 
viewed. 


The Earliest Abridged Copies of the Libro di 
pittura in Florence 


Giambattista Venturi, ed., Essai sur les ouvrages 
physico-mathématiques de Léonard de Vinci: Avec 
des fragments tirés de ses manuscrits (Paris: Chez 
Duprat, 1797). This is the earliest publication 

of Leonardo’s writings on a subject other than 
painting. It deals primarily with hydraulics 

and is excerpted from a manuscript similar to 
the Codex Leicester. The essay is reprinted in 
Giambattista de Toni, Giambattista Venturi e la 
sua opera vinciana: Scritti inediti e l'Essai (Rome: 
Maglione e Strini, 1924). 

Giorgio Vasari, “Vita di Lionardo da Vinci” 

[1568], in Vasari, Vite, 4: 28: “Come anche sono 
nelle mani di..., pittor milanese, alcuni scritti di 
Lionardo, pur di caratteri scritti con la mancina a 
rovescio, che trattano della pittura e de’ modi del 
disegno e colorire. Costui non é molto che venne 
a Fiorenza a vedermi, desiderando stampar 
questa opera, e la condusse a Roma per dargli 
esito; nè so poi che di ciò sia seguito.” 
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Recent considerations on this point have been 
published by Carlo Pedretti, “Introduzione,” 

and Carlo Vecce, “Nota al testo,” in Pedretti and 
Vecce, 1: 50-55, 107; the same hypothesis is sup- 
ported by Roberto Paolo Ciardi, “Introduzione,” 
in Gian Paolo Lomazzo, Scritti sulle arti, ed. R. P. 
Ciardi, 2 vols. (Florence: Marchi & Bertolli, 1973), 
uviii, n. 61. For other suggestions identifying the 
unknown painter with Aurelio Luini or Girolamo 
Figino, see Erwin Panofsky, Le Codex Huygens 

et la théorie de l'art de Léonard de Vinci, trans. 
Daniel Arasse (1940; repr. Paris: Flammarion, 
1996), especially 61-63; Giulio Bora, “Girolamo 
Figino, ‘stimato valente pittore e accurato minia- 
tore’ e il dibattito a Milano sulle ‘Regole dell’arte’ 
fra sesto e il settimo decennio del Cinquecento,” 
Raccolta Vinciana 30 (2003): 300-301. On the 
Codex Sforza, see Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 
21-24; Farago, Paragone, 162-163 and commen- 
tary notes; in this volume, see the chapter by 
Matthew Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting” 

On this trip to Rome, see Ciardi, “Introduzione,” 
in Lomazzo, Scritti sulle arti, ed. Ciardi, 1:viii, n. 9. 
Gian Paolo Lomazzo, Idea del tempio della pittura 
(Milan: Pontio, 1590), in Scritti sulle arti, chapter 7, 
269: De gli effetti et dell'utilità della pittura. “|... 
rappresentando [la pittura] a gli occhi nostri 
tutte le forme delle cose, di che è ripieno e 
adorno questo mondo a guisa d’un altra natura, 
o almeno come imitatrice con ragione e emula 
di lei, viene con tante parti a farci conoscere, co’ 
più bello e dilettevol modo, la diversità di esse 
forme, c’insegna come ellane meglio si conven- 
gono insieme, e con che sottile et ingegnoso 
artificio per la forma de i corpi perfetti, si con- 
giungono e collocano insieme regolatamente le 
linee instituite da occhio introdotto con ragione. 
Il che si vede benissimo espresso in una raccolta 

di diversi essempli, che non si è mai mostrata in 
stampa, dove con molta fatica de gli autori di 
quella, che sono stati huomini peritissimi dell'arte, 
si vedono gli scorti, i lumi, l'ombre, i colori e tutti 
i suoi maravigliosi et utili effetti, col mezzo de i 
quali la pittura arriva alla perfetta imitation della 
natura, il che si fa per due vie: una è in imitar le 
membra de i corpi naturali simili al vero, l’altra, 
che questa tiene per niente è quella che imita 
col mezzo delle invenzioni, li moti, affetti, gesti, 
atti e collocazioni che la natura puo’ fare [et] 
inventare” (emphasis added). On Vasari’s draw- 
ing collection (Libro dei disegni), the most recent 
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studies are the following: Anna Forlani Tempesti, 
“Giorgio Vasari and the Libro de’ disegni: A Paper 
Museum or Portable Gallery, in Giorgio Vasari 
and the Birth ofthe Museum, ed. Maia Wellington 
Gahtan (Burlington, vr: Ashgate, 2014), 31-52; 
Stefania Caliandro, Le ‘Libro de’ disegni’ de 
Giorgio Vasari: un metatexte visuel (Limoges: 
PULIM, 1999); Catherine Monbeig Goguel 

and Christiane Lourgues-Lapouge, “Du texte 

à l'image, dessins du Libro,” in André Chastel, 
Giorgio Vasari. Les Vies des meilleurs peintres, 
sculpteurs et architectes (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 
1989), vol. ız, Licia Ragghianti Collobi, Il libro 

de’ Disegni del Vasari, 2 vols. (Florence: Vallechi, 
1974); Roseline Bacou and Catherine Monbeig 
Goguel, Giorgio Vasari. Dessinateur et collection- 
neur, exh. cat., Louvre, 1965 (Paris: RMN, 1965). 
Farago, "Origins of the Trattato,’ in this volume, 
presents compelling evidence that the unknown 
editor who abridged Melzi’s compilation was 
close to the views of Carlo Borromeo, given what 
the editor included and what he eliminated. 
Since Melzi compiled the Libro di pittura at his 
villa outside Milan, it is reasonable to suggest 
that the abridgment took place in or near Milan; 
however, there is no direct evidence of where 

it took place. Zygmunt Wazbinski, Il cardinale 
Francesco Maria del Monte: 1549-1626, 2 vols. 
(Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1994), 1: 60-61, held 
that the compilation Libro di pittura could 

have interested an important mathematician, 
Guidobaldo del Monte (1545-1607), brother 

of the Cardinal Francesco Maria del Monte, 
thanks to his collaboration with the painter 
Federico Barocci around 1580 (hypothesized 

by Wazbinski). Guidobaldo was certainly 

in Florence at the end of 1580 (we await the 
publication of Guidobaldo del Monte’s corre- 
spondence, edited by Martin Frank, Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres). In any case, the hypothesis that 
he acquired Melzi’s Libro di pittura for the ducal 
library of Francesco Maria 11 della Rovere in 
Florence remains without documentation. The 
della Rovere agents’ network concerned with 
book and manuscript acquisition is a highly 
complex matter. Despite the lack of documenta- 
ry evidence about the acquisition in Florence of 
what was later catalogued as the Codex Urbinas 
1270 (Libro di pittura), this hypothesis has been 
explored in several recent studies; see Anna 
Sconza, “La prima trasmissione manoscritta del 
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10 


11 


Libro di pittura,” Raccolta Vinciana 33 (2009): 
307-366, especially 317-330, and the follow- 
ing chapters in Farago, Re-reading Leonardo: 
Claire Farago, “Who Abridged Leonardo da 
Vincis Treatise on Painting?"; and Janis C. Bell, 
"Zaccolini and the Trattato della pittura of 
Leonardo da Vinci,” 127-146. The unpublished 
views of Francesca Fiorani are cited by Farago, 
99, n. 17. 

This history is the subject of another chapter 
in the present volume: Farago, "Origins of the 
Trattato." 

These are the following: fı (Biblioteca 
Riccardiana, Ms Ricc 1185); f2 (Biblioteca 
Riccardiana, Ms Ricc 2136); f3 (Biblioteca 
Riccardiana, Ms Ricc 2191); f4 (Biblioteca 
Riccardiana, Ms Ricc 2275); f5 (Biblioteca 
Riccardiana, Ms Ricc 2276); f6 (Biblioteca 
Riccardiana, Ms Ricc 3208); fa (Accademia di 12 
Belle Arti, Ms E 2.1.23); fli (Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, MS Laur 1299); fl2 (Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, MS Laur 457 Acquisti e 
Doni); fm2 (Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Ms 
Magl. xv11.18 [ex Gaddi 372]; fm3 (Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale, Ms Magl. xv11.28); Ерл 
(Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Ms Palatino 
783); fp2 (Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Ms 
Palatino 962); fp3 (Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, 
MS Palatino 1148). This list does not include fu 
(Galleria degli Uffizi, Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe 
des Offices), which is a fragmentary copy. The 
following are copies of the 1651 edition: fn1 
(Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Ms 11.111.278); 
fn2 (Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Ms Conv. 
Soppr. C.9.2869); and fn3 (Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale, Ms Conv. Soppr. F.6.1182). 

In addition to the present volume, on this his- 
tory, see Sconza, Trattato/Traitté. 

See Robert Williams, "Leonardo and the 
Florentine Academy, in Farago, Re-Reading 
Leonardo, 61—75; and see discussion below for 
further analysis of the evidence. 

M. Vitruvius per Iocudum solito castigatior factus, 
cum figuriis et tabula, et iam legi et intelligi pos- 13 
sit [ed. Fra’ Giocondo] (Venice: Tacuino, 1511); 
De architectura, ed. Cesare Cesariano (Como: 
Gotardo da Ponte, 1521); Dell'architettura, 

trans. and ed. Daniele Barbaro (Venice, 1567); 
Francesco di Giorgio Martini, La traduzione 

del De architectura di Vi itruvio dal ms. ILI141 
della Biblioteca nazionale centrale di Firenze, ed. 
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Marco Biffi (Pisa: Scuola Normale Superiore, 
2012); Ten Books on Architecture, ed. Ingrid D. 
Rowland, Thomas Noble Howe, and Michael 
Dewar (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1999); De l'architecture (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1973-1995); De architectura, ed. Pierre Gros, trans. 
Antonio Corso and Elisa Romano, 2 vols. (Turin: 
Einaudi, 1997); Pietro Accolti, Lo inganno degli 
occhi (Florence: Pietro Cecconcelli (Alle Stelle 
Medicee), 1625); Gian Paolo Lomazzo, Trattato 
dell'arte della pittura (Milan: Pontio, 1584), and 
Idea in Lomazzo, Scritti sulle arti; Federico 
Zuccaro, L'idea de” pittori, scultori ed architetti 
(Turin, Agostino Disserolio, 1607); Federico 
Zuccaro, Scritti d'arte di Federico Zuccari, ed. 
Detlef Heikamp (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1961). 
See discussion of Brunelleschi and Vignola 
below. 

Cortona, Biblioteca Etrusca, Codex 297, 

380 (= ce), titled Opinione/ di/ Leonardo da 
Vinci/ Modo di dipingere Prospettive, Ombre, 
Lontananze, Altezze,/ Bassezze da vi/cino, da lo[n] 
ta/no et Altro, et Precetti di Pittura, also contains 
some excerpts from Zuccaro, L'idea de’ pittori: 
chapters 370-379, “Che cosa è disegno?” The text, 
appearing with different titles, that records the 
initial dissemination of Leonardo" notes and 
manuscripts is Giovanni Ambrogio Mazenta, 
Alcune memorie de’ fatti di Leonardo da Vinci a 
Milano e de’ suoi libri del Padre] Don Gio[vanni] 
Ambrogio Mazzenta Milanese Chierico Reglolarle 
Minore di Slan) Paolo altrim[en]te detti Barnabiti. 
It is included in the following manuscripts: 
Ganay (= 52, private collection T. Kimball 
Brooker; formerly collection Rosenkranz, de- 
scended from collection Comtesse de Béhague); 
MS Belt 36 (= l2, Los Angeles, Elmer Belt Library); 
H227 inf. (= m2, Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana); 
H228 inf. (= m3, Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana); 
Saint Petersburg (= s1, Hermitage Museum, 
Codex 84, n. 17). See further discussion in 
Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 
in this volume. 

Williams, “Leonardo and the Florentine 
Academy, 61-75. I have previously examined 
the question in Sconza, “La prima trasmis- 
sione,” 317-330. See also Leonardo: Dagli studi di 
proporzioni al Trattato della pittura, ed. Pietro C. 
Marani and Maria Teresa Fiorio, exh. cat., Milan, 
Castello Sforzesco, 7 December 2007-2 March 
2008 (Milan: Electa, 2007). 
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14 


15 


16 


17 


Carlo Pedretti, “Introduzione,” in Libro di pit- 

tura, 1: 43-46; Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 31-36. 

Both Guercino (1591-1666) and Guido Reni 

(1575-1642), students of the Carracci, owned cop- 

ies of Leonardo’s abridged text, as did Federico 

Zuccaro (1540/1541-1606), founding president of 

the Roman Accademia di San Luca, who probably 

also knew the Leonardesque Codex Huygens, dis- 
cussed in the present volume by Landrus, “Lost 

Book on Painting.” 

However, see the discussion in the Historical 
Introduction in this volume. 

See recently Sparti, “Cassiano,” especially 

145-146. Sparti supposed that an abridged copy 

of the Trattato (possibly vb: Barberini) arrived 

in Rome in 1634, followed by the donation of 

De moto e Misura dell'acqua in 1643. Cardinal 

Barberini and his secretary Cassiano dal Pozzo 
manifestly intended these writings for a publica- 

tion project, for “the benefit of the public”: “[...] 
havendo per fermo che trovandovi le materie 

esquisite per ogni genere Sua Eminenza vorà 

vada alle stampe per il publico benefitio, che 
veramente sarà quanto io possia desiderare [...]”; 18 
see Enrico Carusi, “Lettere di Galeazzo Arconato 

e Cassiano dal Pozzo per lavori sui manoscritti 

di Leonardo da Vinci,” Accademie e Biblioteche 

d'Italia 3 (1929-1930): 503-518, in particular 510, 

no. 1 (Milan, 1635). Such an attitude is attested 

by Cassiano’s answer to Arconati: “Ho visto il 

libro che ha copiato che [il Cardinale] gusterà 

et è veramente con comodità di tempo da cavar 

dalle fatiche di quel ingegno del Vinci tutto 19 
quello che si può [...] in the same source, 516, 

no. 25 (Rome, 1634). See further discussion inthe 20 
Historical Introduction. 21 
Girolamo Cardano, “De subtilitate Libri XXI. De 

artibus, artificiosisque rebus,’ in Opera omnia 

(Lyon: Huguetan et Ravaud, 1663), 3: 17; Cardano, 22 
De subtilitate. Libri I-VII, intro. Elio Nenci (Milan: 
Franco Angeli, 2004). On Leonardo’s legacy in 
Lomazzo's art theory and Girolamo Cardano’s 

writings, see Sconza, “Tracce di trasmissione 


indiretta del Libro di pittura di Leonardo in let- 23 
tori di ambito milanese,” Raccolta Vinciana 34 
(2011): 187-221. On echoes of Leonardo’s writings 24 


in Raffaello Borghini, // Riposo (Florence: Giorgio 
Marescotti, 1584; Milan: Societa tipografica de’ 
Classici italiani, 1807), see especially Marco 
Rosci, “Leonardo ‘filosofo’: Lomazzo e Borghini 
1584: due linee di tradizione dei pensieri e pre- 
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cetti di Leonardo sull’arte,” in Fra Rinascimento, 
Manierismo e realtà. Scritti di Storia dell'arte 

in memoria di Anna Maria Brizio, ed. Pietro C. 
Marani, (Florence: Giunti, 1984), 53-77; Farago, 
“Who Abridged?” and “Origins of the Trattato”; 
Michael Cole, Ambitious Form: Giambologna, 
Ammanati, and Danti in Florence (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2011), 137-153; and 
Michael Cole, “Leonardo” Figure in the Counter 
Reformation,” paper presented at The Legacy 

of Leonardo da Vinci conference, University of 
Virginia, 12-13 April 2012. A compressed version 
of the argument has been published in Michael 
Cole, Leonardo, Michelangelo, and the Art of the 
Figure (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2015), 135-140. Cole and Farago, contra Rosci, 
both note that Raffaello Borghini's excerpts show 
his familiarity with an abridged copy of the text 
interpolated with other Counter-Reformation 
ideas that do not appear to originate with 
Leonardo. Lomazzo had access to other, auto- 
graph writings. See discussion citing primary 
sources in Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 37—48. 

The present chapter is the continuation of my 
earlier studies: Anna Sconza, "I primi codici 
fiorentini della tradizione manoscritta del Libro 
di pittura,’ Raccolta Vinciana 22 (2010): 309—366; 
Anna Sconza, "La réception du Libro di pittura 
de Léonard de Vinci: de la mort de l'auteur à 

la publication du Trattato della pittura (Paris, 
Langlois, 1651)," PhD diss., University Sorbonne 
Paris 3, 2007. 

See n. 6 above. The evidence is reviewed and 
discussed further below. 

Trattato, chapter 61-64. 

Trattato, chapter 66 Come si deve figurar' una 
fortuna, and chapter 67 Come si deve figurare una 
notte. 

As Farago demonstrated in "Who Abridged?”, 
see further discussion in the present volume by 
Farago, "Origins of the Trattato,” and the accom- 
panying appendix showing which passages were 
included and which excluded. 

As Farago and I have each previously argued 
independently; see n. 6. 

See Karen-Edis Barzman, The Florentine Academy 
and the Early Modern State: The Discipline of 
Disegno (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000), especially docs. 6—7, 243-268, 
publishing archival evidence for the instruc- 
tion of artists at the Accademia; and Zygmunt 
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25 


26 


Wazbinski, L'Accademia medicea del disegno a 
Firenze nel Cinquecento: Idea e istituzione, 2 vols. 
(Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1987). 

Regarding this point, the case of the painter 
Agnolo Bronzino (1502-1572) is significant. 
Member of the Accademia del Disegno and 

of the literary Accademia Fiorentina, he was 
recognized as a major artist-theorist; neverthe- 
less, his thoughts were not preserved, and they 
emerge indirectly in the Dialogue on the Art of 
Drawing Figures (Dialogo sopra l'arte del disegnar 
le figure), compiled by his pupil Alessandro 
Allori in about 1565. This manuscript, which was 27 
intended to serve as an academic handbook, 
remained unfinished, indicating the difficulty 
inherent in formulating precise rules on painting 
that could clearly systematize the broad matters 
of theoretical and figurative tradition. See Carl 
Goldstein, Teaching Art: Academies and Schools 
from Vasari to Albers (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1996), 23-29, especially 21; 
Nikolaus Pevsner, Academies of Art Past and 
Present (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1940), chapter 2, “From Leonardo da Vinci to the 
Accademia di S. Luca. The Sixteenth Century,” 
25-66, epecially 66: “Leonardo has not founded 
nor conceived an academy of art, but his theory 
together with Michelangelo’s personality have 28 
done more than anything else to prepare the 
ground on which Vasari and Zuccaro could erect 
the first art academies”; Wazbinski, L'Accademia 
medicea del disegno, 298-303. In this context of 
considering the academic tradition as founded 29 
on the work and ideas of both Leonardo and 
Michelangelo, see the discussion of Pontormo’s 
direct knowledge of Leonardo’s anatomical 
drawings passed on to his students Bronzino, 30 
Allori, and others, by Domenico Laurenza, Art 
and Anatomy in Renaissance Italy: Images from a 
Scientific Revolution, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Bulletin 69, no. 3 (2012); and discussion in 
Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part Three, in 
this volume. 

Vincenzo Danti, Trattato delle perfette proporzi- 
oni (Florence: Sermartelli, 1567); excerpts pub- 
lished in Scritti d'arte del Cinquecento, ed. Paola 
Barocchi (Milan: Ricciardi, 1971-1973), vols. 1-2. 
Danti's Il primo libro del trattato delle perfette 
proporzioni di tutte le cose che imitare e ritrarre 

si possano con l'arte del disegno, with a dedica- 31 
tion to Cosimo I de’ Medici dated 21 April 1563, 
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was published in Florence, 1567. Danti’s treatise 
consisted of fifteen books, of which only the 
theoretical introduction was actually published. 
The rest, most of which treated the anatomy 

of the human body, was finished and awaiting 
publication in the hands of Egnatio Danti when 
Vincenzo died in 1586. Egnatio Danti”s papers 
have disappeared. See the discussion by David 
Summers, Michelangelo and the Language of Art 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981), 
24-26, who describes Danti”s theoretical intro- 
duction as consistent with Michelangelo’s ideas. 
Iacomo Barozzi da Vignola, Le due regole 

della prospettiua prattica ... con i commentari 
del reuerendo padre maestro Egnatio Danti 
dell'ordine de’ predicatori matematico dello 
Studio di Bologna (Rome: Stamperia della 
Camera Apostolica, 1611). About the brothers 
Danti, see Wazbinski, “Le lezioni di matemat- 
ica, geometria e prospettiva,” in LAccademia 
medicea del disegno, 282-286; and Leo Olschki, 
“L'Accademia Fiorentina del disegno,” Nuova 
antologia, 61/fasc. 1314 (1926): 470-479, espe- 
cially 477-478, where the author highlights the 
importance of the mathematics courses taught 
by Ostilio Ricci (+1604) at the Accademia del 
Disegno even for the young Galileo. 

Wazbinski, L'Accademia medicea del disegno, 
292-299, especially 299. The competition in- 
cluded Gregorio Pagani, the artist who illustrated 
Belt 35 (4, Los Angeles, ucLA Library), on which 
see Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 14-21. 

This manuscript, with its complete bibliography, 
can be consulted at the following link: http:// 
www.treatiseonpainting.org/cocoon/leonardo/ 
mssFront/f6, accessed 2 March 2014. 

On this presentation copy, see Federico Tognoni, 
“Ritratto di profilo di Leonardo,” in Roberto Paolo 
Ciardi and Carlo Sisi, L'immagine di Leonardo. 
Testimonianze figurative dal XVI al XIX secolo, 
exh. cat., Vinci, 1997 (Florence: Giunti, 1997), 

cat. 1.6, 78-79. The verses, inscribed in the fron- 
tispiece under Leonardo’s portrait, come from 
the second edition of Vasari's Life: “Vince costui 
pur solo / tutti altri, e vince Fidia e vince Apelle, 
/ e tutto il lor vittorioso stuolo.” The main studies 
on this manuscript are Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 
22—24; Farago, "Who Abridged?”, and Sconza, “La 
prima trasmissione,” 317-330. 

For example, Bartolomeo Concini, “one of the 
first” (uno de’ primi) in the opinion of Benvenuto 
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32 


33 


34 


35 


Cellini, was sent on a mission to Pope Pius v (be- 36 
tween 1566 and 1572) and returned to Florence 
successfully with the title of grand duke for 

his patron (in 1569). Previously, he had already 
obtained cardinalships for his patron’s sons, 

Giovanni de’ Medici (in 1560) and Ferdinando de’ 
Medici (in 1563). See Paolo Malanima, “Concini, 
Bartolomeo,” Dizionario Biografico degli italiani 37 
(Rome: Istituto dell’Enciclopedia italiana, 1982), 

27: 722-725. 

The iconographic program of the ceiling was 

the result of a collaboration between Vincenzio 
Borghini and Giorgio Vasari between 1563 and 

1565, and was developed in forty-two paint- 

ings by Vasari and his numerous coworkers. 38 
The iconographical program is explained by 39 
Giorgio Vasari, Ragionamento unico sul salone dei 
Cinquecento [1588], in Umberto Baldini, Giorgio 

Vasari pittore (Florence: Il Fiorino, 1994), 197-220; 

see also Laura Corti, Vasari. Catalogo completo 

dei dipinti (Florence: Cantini, 1990), 117-118; 

and Elizabeth McGrath, “TI Senso Nostro’: The 

Medici Allegory Applied to Vasari's Mythological 
Frescoes in the Palazzo Vecchio,’ in Giorgio 

Vasari tra decorazione ambientale e storiografia 
artistica, ed. Gian Carlo Garfagnini (Florence: 

L. S. Olschki, 1985), 17-134. 

Luciano Berti, // Principe dello Studiolo. Francesco 

I dei Medici e la fine del Rinascimento fiorentino 

(Pistoia: Maschietto, 2002), 126-127. 

The scholarship is divided on this point: 

Williams, “Leonardo and the Florentine 

Academy?” and Farago, “Who Abridged?” argue 

that Vasari’s views on Leonardo were ambivalent 

and did not accord with those of the literary 

humanists under discussion here. However, 40 
Vasari’s authorship of the Lives has long been 
questioned, with recent studies suggesting that 
Vincenzo Borghini, Cosimo Bartoli, and other 

courtiers at Cosimo’s court played a leading role: 41 
Marco Ruffini, Art without an Author: Vasaris 

Lives and Michelangelos Death (New York: 

Fordham University Press, 2011), reviews the evi- 

dence and the scholarship. Thomas Frangenberg, 
“Bartoli, Giambullari, and the Prefaces to Vasari's 

‘Lives’ (1550), Journal of the Warburg and 

Courtauld Institutes 65 (2002): 244—258, is the 

only publication of the textual analysis to date. 
Malanima, “Concini, Bartolomeo, 724. 
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Christian Bec, “La biblioteca di un alto borghese 
fiorentino: Francesco Gaddi (1496), Cultura 

e società a Firenze nell'età della Rinascenza 
(Rome: Salerno, 1981), 197-207; and Teresa 

Lodi, “Il Catalogus Scriptorum Florentinum di 
Gianbattista Doni,” La Bibliofilia 63/2 (1961): 
126-150. 

About this polemical context in Florence at that 
time, see Zygmunt Wazbinski, “Artisti e pubblico 
nella Firenze del Cinquecento,” Paragone, no. 327 
(1977): 3-24; and Cristina Acidini Luchinat, 
“Niccolò Gaddi collezionista e dilettante del 
Cinquecento,” Paragone, nos. 359-361 (1980): 
141-175, especially 151. 

Luchinat, “Niccolò Gaddi collezionista,’ 151. 

A commentary in this sense is contained in 
Jacopo Gaddi, Trattato istorico della Famiglia 

de’ Gaddi. Dedicato all'Eminentissimo Signor 
Cardinale Monti (Padua: Frambotto, 1642), 45; 
and Borghini, // Riposo, 218. On the activities of 
Niccolò Gaddi as a collector, see the extensive 
group of letters published by Giovanni Gaetano 
Bottari and Stefano Ticozzi, Raccolta di lettere 
sulla pittura, scultura ed architettura. Scritte da’ 
più celebri personaggi dei secoli XV, XVI e XVII, 
pubblicata da M. Gio. Bottari e continuate fino ai 
nostri giorni da Stefano Ticozzi, 8 vols. (Milan: 
Silvestri, 1822), vol. 3. Gaddi's collection of draw- 
ings contained 1500 drawings on ancient and 
modern architecture, plans of churches, palaces, 
villas, and fortresses, architectural details like 
capitals and portals, and projects of machines 
and mechanical instruments, as reported by 
Carolyn Valone, “A Note on the Collection of 
Niccolò Gaddi,” Critica d'Arte, 151 (1977): 205-207. 
Berti, Il Principe dello Studiolo, 130; Otto Kurz, 
“Giorgio Vasari's Libro dei disegni” Old Master 
Drawings 12, no. 45 (1937): 1-15 and plates, espe- 
cially 5. 

The family chapel, in a classical and “archeo- 
logical” style, was constructed by the brillant 
architect Giovanni Antonio Dosio (1533-1609), 
back from Rome, in 1575-1576; see the commen- 
taries on it by Borghini, // Riposo, 178-179; Lasca 
(Anton Francesco Grazzini), Le rime burlesche, 
ed. Carlo Verzone (Florence: Sansoni, 1882), 449; 
and Giuliano de’ Ricci, Il priorista (Florence, 
1595), cited by Acidini Luchinat, “Niccolò Gaddi 
collezionista,’ 141-142. 
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42 


43 


An accurate description of Gaddi's palace 
(casino) is given by Scipione Ammirato, Opuscoli 
(Florence: Massi e Landi, 1637-1642), 506-507 
(letter to Cardinal Ferdinando de’ Medici): “[...] 
venti braccia discosto dalla sua abitazione, ha 
un'altra casa con orto [...] Nell'una della faccie di 
detto orto è una Galleria lunga parecchie brac- 
cia, da ciascun lato della quale sono sopra i loro 
piedistalli poste nobilissime statue di marmo, 44 
e sopra le statue collocati quadri di pittura di 
buoni maestri con tanto ordine e in tanto nu- 
mero che veramente dico a VS. esser cosa molto 
meravigliosa, e molto degna di lode, non solo in 45 
un Cavaliere privato, ma in qualsivoglia Principe 
[...] questa [Galleria] è una sala con due camere 
e due studioli, con altri studioletti piccioli, e 

con alcune soffitte piene di tanti ornamenti, di 
marmi, di getti, di bronzi, di dipinture, con tanti ri- 
posti di cose rarissime, dArme, di misure, di pesi, e 
daltre particularità, che certo lo dico, come sono 
cose di grandissimo diletto à vederle, così sono 
di grandissima maraviglia che huomo privato, 
benché ricchissimo, che è ancor molto giovane 
Pabbia potuto accozzare & mettere insieme, ma 
se à questo volessi anco aggiungere i botteghini 
che tiene nella parte superiore della Casa di 
diversi Artefici, ma soprattutto di segatori, & di 
pulitori di pietre nobilissime, e di gioie. Io non so 
se forse incominciassi à tor fede alle cose che ho 
detto, ma un altro dì forse sarà questa mia mate- 
ria particolare, poiché fra le altre cose, onde per 
la cognizione delle cose antiche si può imparare” 
(emphasis added). See also Gaddi, Trattato 
istorico della Famiglia de’ Gaddi, 45: “Faceva 
competenza al Gran Duca Francesco nel far 
studioli [...] e nel tenere le maestranze continue, 
e huomini eccellenti in casa per lavorare nella 
Galleria"; and Wazbinski, L'Accademia medicea 
del disegno, 348. 

See Francesco Inghirami, Storia della Toscana, 
compilata ed in sette epoche distribuita (Fiesole: 
Poligrafia Fiesolana, 1841-1844), 13: 107, 108: 
“Niccolò Gaddi cavaliere di S. Iacopo, fu uomo di 
lettere, ed amante dell'antichità, il quale avendo 46 
ragguardevoli facoltà, potè mettere insieme 
molte medaglie, tronchi di statue, gioie rare, 

libri scritti a penna, ed altre simili rarità, ch'egli 
raccolse in una sua galleria, e perciò fu detto il 
conservatore di ogni più preziosa antichità [...] 
accrebbe la patria di splendide e magnifiche 
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fabbriche, delle quali ebbe il primo posto la sua 
villa di Camerata e la ricca ed elegante cap- 
pella di santa Maria Novella [...]” (emphasis 
added). On Dürer's treatise, see Giovanni Maria 
Fara, Albrecht Dürer teorico dell'architettura. 

Una storia italiana (Florence: Olschki, 1999), 
65-66. See also the discussion by Farago, “Who 
Abridged?" 91-92. 

This manuscript, with its complete bibliography, 
can be consulted at the following link: http:// 
www.treatiseonpainting.org/cocoon/leonardo/ 
mssFront/fm2. Accessed 2 March 2014. 

On Egnatio Danti as Vignola's commentator, 
see Pietro Roccasecca, "Per una storia del testo 
de Le due Regole della prospettiva pratica"; 

and Christof Thœnes and Pietro Roccasecca, 
“Vignola teorico," Jacopo Barozzi and Vignola, 
ed. Richard J. Tuttle et al., exh. cat., Vignola, 
2002 (Milan: Electa, 2002), 367—368, 88-99. On 
Egnatio Danti's lessons at the Accademia del 
Disegno, see Wazbinski, LAccademia medicea 
del disegno, 284 and n. 89. From 1571, Danti 

had a formal teaching position in mathematics 
at the Medici court, on which see Francesca 
Fiorani, "Danti Edits Vignola: The Formation of 
a Modern Classic on Perspective," in The Treatise 
on Perspective: Published and Unpublished, ed. 
Lyle Massey, Studies in the History of Art 59, 
Center for Advanced Study in the Visual Arts, 
Symposium Paper 36 (Washington, pc: National 
Gallery of Art, 2003), 127—160, especially 143. 
Fiorani cites Gherardo Spini, Annotazioni 
intorni al trattato dell'astrolabo et del plenisferio 
universale del R. P. Ignazio Danti (Florence, 
1570). See also Thomas Settle, "Egnazio Danti 
and Mathematical Education in Late Sixteenth- 
Century Florence," in New Perspectives on 
Renaissance Thought: Essays in the History of 
Science, Education, and Philosophy in Memory 
of Charles B. Schmitt, ed. John Henry and Sarah 
Hutton (London: Duckworth, 1990), 24-37; and 
further discussion in Farago, “Who Abridged?" 
89-97. 

As Danti states in the Preface to Le due Regole 
della Prospettiva pratica di M. Iacomo Barozzi 

de Vignola, con i comentarij del R. P. M. Egnatio 
Danti dell'ordine de' Predicatori. Matematico dello 
Studio di Bologna (Rome: Stamperia Camerale, 
1611), с. 6]: “... il presente testo, ch'a me da 
Iacinto suo figlio fù dato di poi che Pauttore 
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Phebbe Pultima volta revisto, et riordinato, poco 

prima ch'egli passasse di questa vita; così dovi- 

amo credere, che questo testo, che al presente 

mando in luce, fia il più compito e il più perfetto 

di tutti [...]"; see also Roccasecca, “Per una 

storia del testo de Le due Regole della prospettiva 
pratica...” 367-368. 50 
Farago, “Who Abridged?” 90-91, notes that 

Leonardo read a manuscript copy of Alberti’s 

treatise around 1492, as his notes in MS A attest, 

which shaped his approach to writing about 

painting for the rest of his life. One reason for 

the persistence of this pattern of organization 

is the widespread use of the isogogic format to 

which both Alberti's treatise and Leonardo's 
discussions of painting generally conform: this is 51 
the formula of three books, the first of which is 

entirely mathematical, the second of which puts 

the art into the hands of the artist, distinguish- 

ing its parts and explaining them all, and the 

third of which instructs the artist on how to 

attain complete mastery and understanding of 

the art of painting (Farago, go, citing Leatrice 
Mendelsohn, Paragoni: Benedetto Varchis Due 

Lezzioni and Cinquecento Art Theory [Ann Arbor: 

UMI Research Press, 1982], 41). 

Danti, Le due Regole della Prospettiva pratica, 
“Prefatione,’ [c. 6]. Danti mentions Leonardo 

among the authors on perspective whom 

he used for his commentary, like Piero della 

Francesca, L. B. Alberti, A. Diirer, Viator, etc. 52 
Pinelli wrote from Padua to Giacomini on 

13 December 1585 (Codex Riccardianus 2438 bis, 53 
no. 163), “And because Your Lordship informed 


me about some Leonardo precepts on painting 54 
in your possession, I would be grateful to you for 
the transcription of two lines at the beginning 55 


and two at the end [...]” (in the translation by 

Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 30); and thanked him 

later (letter dated 18 July 1586, Pedretti, 1: 30, with 56 
English translation) as follows: “My warmest 

thanks for having pleaded with Cavalier Gaddi 

on my behalf about that Treatise of Leonardo da 

Vinci, which from now on is no use that I keep; 57 
yet I would be happy to know that the book has 

safely returned to its place, so as not to repay 

that gentleman so badly for his kindness.” No let- 

ters from Florence are contained in this compila- 

tion manuscript, neither from Giacomini, Gaddi, 

and Concini, nor from Danti. This part of Pinelli’s 
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correspondence may have been lost shortly after 
his death, during the transfer of his library to 
Naples; see Anna Maria Raugei, Une correspon- 
dance entre deux humanistes: Gian Vincenzo 
Pinelli et Claude Dupuy (Florence: Olschki, 2001), 
in particular “Introduction, xiii-xxx. 

Pedretti concludes that the main source of 

the Codex Pinellianus is Concini’s manuscript 
(Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 31), but I read the letter 
of July 1586 differently: Pinelli used the Gaddi 
manuscript to make his own copy. The bibliog- 
raphy on the Codex Pinellianus (= m1) can be 
consulted at the following link: http://www.trea- 
tiseonpainting.org/cocoon/leonardo/mssFront/ 
m1. Accessed 2 March 2015. 

See Giulio Negri, Istoria degli Scrittori Fiorentini 
(Ferrara: Pomatelli, 1722), 367-368; Francesco 
Zambrini, Cenni biografici intorno ai letterati 
illustri italiani, o Brevi memorie di quelli che co’ 
loro scritti illustrarono l'italico idioma (Faenza: 
Montanari e Marabini, 1886), 1: 103. On the 
Accademia degli Alterati and Giacominis 
inaugural speech at the Florentine Academy, see 
Michel Plaisance, “Le Accademie fiorentine negli 
Anni Ottanta del Cinquecento," L'Accademia e il 
suo Principe. Cultura e politica a Firenze al tempo 
di Cosimo I e di Francesco de' Médici (Rome: 
Vecchiarelli, 2004), 336, 364, 396; and further 
discussion of Giacomini's documented artistic 
preferences in Farago, “Who Abridged?” 92-97. 
See further discussion in Barone, "Seventeenth- 
Century Transformations." 

f2, chapter 47, which corresponds to Trattato, 
chapter 47. 

See f2, chapter 67, and chapter 250-252, which 
correspond to Trattato, chapter 255-257. 

See, respectively, f2, chapter 279 and chapter 232, 
which correspond to Trattato, chapter 284 and 
287. 

This manuscript, with its complete bibliography, 
can be consulted at the following link: http:// 
www.treatiseonpainting.org/cocoon/leonardo/ 
mssFront/flz. Accessed 2 March 2014. 

fl2, folios 185—225: Modo che tenne Filippo 

de S[er] Brunellesco nel fare il modello della 
cupola et ordine che tenne nella fabbrica et tutte 
le Misure molto distintame[n]te. See Giuliano 
Tanturli, Un nuovo manoscritto della Vita del 
Brunelleschi? Studi di filologia italiana, Bollettino 
annuale dell'Accademia della Crusca 51 (1993): 
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58 


59 


60 
61 


62 


133-147, especially 133-136; Paul Oskar Kristeller, 
Iter italicum (London: VVarburg Institute, 
1963-1992), 2: 506, 5: 565. 

Michele Barbi, “Per una nuova edizione delle no- 
velle del Sacchetti,” La nuova filologia e l'edizione 
dei nostri scrittori da Dante al Manzoni (Florence: 
Sansoni, 1938), 87-124, especially 90-91: “Antonio 
da Sangallo [...] infaticato e farraginoso raccogli- 
tore e trascrittore di memorie patrie." 

The catalog of Orazio da Sangallo's library is 
conserved in Florence, Riccardiana Library, 
manuscript 2244; and the most important part 
of Da Sangallo's manuscripts collection is kept 
atthe National Library of Florence, BNCF, Fondo 
Rinuccini. 

Tanturli, "Un nuovo manoscritto,” 134. 

Tanturli, “Un nuovo manoscritto,” 134, citing 
Berta Maracchi Biagiarelli, "Antonio d'Orazio 
d'Antonio da Sangallo (1551-1636), bibliofilo,” 

La Bibliofilia 59 (1957): 147-154, who cites the 
documents in the Florentine State Archives be- 
ginning with the first accusations against Orazio 
da Sangallo in 1610: 150, n. 1, citing Archivio di 
Stato di Firenze, R. Diritto, filza 15, c. 135 ff., dated 
25 April 1610; and his imprisonment in 1613: 151, 
n. 2, citing Archivio di Stato di Firenze, Otto 

di Guardia e Balia, folio 245, c. 65b, the text of 
his condemnation, which Orazio also reported 
fully in his diary (kept in the National Library 

of Florence, 11.11.217, c. 39a ff, c. 54b ff.), as dis- 
cussed by Biagiarelli. 

The declarative sentence, attributed to Botticelli 
(V 1601), is transformed into its opposite in fl2 
(chapter 8) and fmə, f6 (chapter 9) by the simple 
addition of the preposition “di”: “[...] come disse 
il nostro boticella che che [repetition replaced by 
di] tale studio era vano.” The four manuscripts— 
fma, fə (chapter 308), Нә (chapter 297), and f6 
(corresponding chapter, not numbered)—and 
the Trattato (chapter 313), all read "the base 

of the mountain" (/a radice bassa del monte, 
emphasis added) instead of “near the base of the 
mountain" (la vicina basa del monte); in this way, 
the effort to improve the text from a linguistic 
point of view alters its contents. There are some 
analogous interpretative variants in f6 and fl2 
(chapter 90), where the "height" (statura) of the 
figures to be depicted replaces the term “age” 
(età). In the same passage, the action of the 
figures, “quick and mean motions" (movimenti 
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65 
66 
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pronti et vili), is misunderstood and, as a conse- 
quence, transcribed in an uncertain manner by 
all copyists. Different variations in fl2 (chapter 
168), fma, f2 (chapter 172), f6 (corresponding 
chapter, not numbered) also can be compared 
with V [269] and Trattato, chapter 162. 

The title of Leonardo's book changed, passing 
from Libro (for pı), a title still close to Melzi's 
original compilation, to Opinione (codices ce, 
m3, MVI, rci, ret, re2, vb); from “Rules” (Regole) 
for the codices no, rl, vmi, and “Precepts” 
(Precetti) for the codices fa, fma, to titles such as 
Aforismi, Scritti, Discorsi, and Advertimento, 
respectively, in the codices rc2, vo; ba, vmz; hi, 
mi; and me. Numerous copies adopt also the 
final title Trattato (Блә, fna, fı, fə, fa, fl, fp1, mz). 
The indication of *Parte seconda" in the title 
survives in a small group of manuscripts, vo and 
mu, as well as the manuscripts fə, f6, fm2, and fl2 
examined here. 

Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 25-27. 

Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 28. 

What Brian Richardson, Print Culture in 
Renaissance Italy: The Editor and the Vernacular 
Text, 1470-1600 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994), describes as a “process of 
contamination" is driven by the tendency to try 
to correct anything thought to be a material error 
rather than an intentional change, sometimes 
by drawing on other manuscript sources. The 
further a work was from the literary canon, the 
more subject it was to reworking. 

Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 28. 

Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 31-35; Pedretti, 
Commentary, 1: 25-26. 

Compare V [130] with f6, 13v. 

Compare the different variants between, on the 
one hand, V [321] and the four manuscripts (fl2, 
chapter 204; f2, fm2, chapter 207; f6 correspond- 
ing chapter, not numbered) and, on the other 
hand, the Trattato (chapter 212, D’una figura 

sola fuor dell'istoria: [...] uno che lo seguiti [...]). 
All of the copyists interpret this passage as the 
description of someone running and another 
person following him. Pedretti interprets this 
passage in a different way, as describing someone 
sitting down: “[...] et se sarà fatto uno che seglgla, 
che habbi una gamba che si gitti alquanto inanzi 
et fa che l'altra ritorni sotto la testa, e ’l braccio 
alla superiore scambi ’l moto, e’ vada inanti, e’ cosi 
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di questo si dira a” pieno nel libro de movimenti” 
(emphasis added); Pedretti, Studi Vinciani. 
Documenti, analisi e inediti leonardeschi (Geneva: 
Droz, 1957), 152-170, especially 154-162, 166-169. 74 
In fl2 (chapter 160) and f6 (unnumbered chapter 
corresponding to V [261]), the copyists are prob- 
ably misled by the title, dealing with the perspec- 
tive of color, which decreases in the distance. 
The passage dealing with the “perspective of the 
distance,’ rendered by the use of a frame (called 
“glass”) in order to faithfully reproduce an object 
(a tree) as far as both its shape and color are con- 
cerned, is misunderstood, as appears from the 
variant scorta (“foreshorten it”) instead of “[...] 

di poi lo scosta tanto per traverso che 'll albero 
confini quasi col tuo dissegno [...]” (“displace it,” 
where emphasis is added). Furthermore, other 
incorrect variants are contained in fl2 (chapter 
53), fma, (ә (chapter 57), and fl2 (chapter 181 75 
“globo del naso"). The chapter V [411] is tran- 
scribed with a short omission of the text (“[...] 

è la larghezza delle spalli e' simile alla testa e' 
loro la fano subdupla a essa larghezza de spalli 
[...],” emphasis added for the text omitted in 

the early manuscripts) that signals the copyists' 
difficulty in understanding the text in all of these 
manuscripts (f2, fm2 chapter 271, 12 chapter 

262, f6 corresponding chapter not numbered), 
and the lacuna remains in the publication. As 

for the movements of animals, which Leonardo 76 
often studies in parallel to human movement, 
there are some lacunae or incorrect interpreta- 
tions: see the omission of the passage V [305]: 
“Quando l'huomo od altro animale si move [...],’ 
(emphasis added for the text omitted in the early 77 
manuscripts) in all of these manuscripts; or the 
incorrect reading mezzo della residentia delle sue 
ali, instead of resistenza in fma, f2 (chapter 295), 
and the Trattato (chapter 299), which does not 
make sense. 

See, for example, on the moti dell'animo the 
chapter V [348]: the term percussione (“percus- 
sion"), maintained in fl2 (chapter 222) and in 

the Trattato (chapter 233), is transformed into 
persecuzione ("persecution")—a common vari- 
ant in fmə, f2 (chapter 228); the final expression 
moto decomposto (“decomposed movement") 

is maintained in f6 (corresponding chapter, 78 
not numbered) but invalidated in the other 
apographs and in the Trattato by the variant 
moto de[l] composto, which does not make sense. 
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Similar problems in this passage can be noticed 
in fma, fə (chapter 189), and f6 (corresponding 
chapter, not numbered). 

The chapters V [302]-[303], on the representa- 
tion of muscles, are briefly summarized in some 
lines only in fma, f2 (chapter 190), fl2 (chapter 
187), f6 (corresponding chapter, not numbered), 
and Trattato (chapter 194). Another chapter 

on the same matter, V [344], contains major 
lacunae in the Florentine copies, while the text 

is completely published in the Trattato (chapter 
230). That proves that the first edition of 1651 does 
not descend directly from the early manuscripts 
examined here. In this volume, see the chapter by 
Juliana Barone on Cassiano's editorial procedures. 
On the other hand, see the Trattato Chapters 182, 
208, 231, 362, 363, which attest erroneous readings 
regarding the early manuscripts. 

The variants fl2, chapter 5, 56, 162, 264, 269, are 
similar to V, while some "separative variants" dis- 
tinguish the apograph fl2 (chapter 1, 7, 15, 50, 53, 
64, 70, 90, 95, 130, 151, 200, 202, 213, 214, 219, 261, 
262, 276, 305, 315, 320) from the other Florentine 
manuscripts. In fl2, chapter 7, 27: “Il lume tagliato 
dà l'ombre [...]”; chapter 36, 50, 70: “[...] havendo 
il lume da i lati [...]"; and chapter 130, 137 the 
copyist misinterprets the meaning of the text; in 
fl2 (chapter 151) there are variants similar to f6, 
apart from the final lacuna in fl2. 

The philological term "separative variant" can be 
defined as a variant that is atypical with regard 
to the main family of manuscripts, thus a tool to 
identify a new family of manuscripts in the path 
of transmission. 

Concini's (f6) and Gaddi's (fm2) copies conserve, 
respectively, three (f6, 175, 56v, 73r) and two (fm, 
chapter 205, 273) “separative variants" that are 
unique among the other manuscripts. On the 
other hand, Giacomini's manuscript (f2) does 
not contain "separative variants." The fl2, fm2 
(chapter 26), and Trattato (chapter 28) read 
“cinte da gran sommità di lume? similar to V [86]: 
"cinte da gran somma di lume"; while f2 (chapter 
28) and f6 (corresponding chapter, not num- 
bered) present the variant "gran soavità di lume.” 
There is a similar misunderstanding of V [443] in 
Trattato, chapter 306. 

Regarding the representation of a foreshortened 
face (Trattato, chapter 297), all of the copyists 
transcribed erroneously sito instead of viso, 
except for Concini's copyist (f6, 71v). Such an 
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80 


81 
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error could be explained by the fact that, only 

a few chapters earlier (Trattato, chapter 282), 
Leonardo mentioned siti to define the parts of 
the face where light decreases. The precise indi- 
cation of the author (V [93]: “la parte ombrosa di 
tal viso essere oscurata dalle ombre della predetta 
habitatione”) is ignored in flz (chapter 33), f2 
(chapter 35), and f6 (corresponding chap., not 85 
numbered). The sentence becomes “la parte 
ombrosa del detto viso essere senza dell'ombre” 
(emphasis added), thus reversing what Leonardo 
originally wrote. See also the transcription of the 
title in the same chapter, “gran ombra et lumi.” 
This is correctly transcribed only in Concini’s 
copy fé: “[...] gratia d'ombre e lumi”; and it is 86 
the reading that was eventually published, in 
Trattato, chapter 35. 

See further discussion in the Reader's Notes to 
the translation, in volume 2 of this study. 

Vlassl: “adunque tu pittore fa li movimenti 
composti” is transformed in the four Florentine 
copies and in Trattato (chapter 240): “deve 
avertire il pittore à fare li movimenti composti” 87 
(fma, f2, chapter 235; 42, chapter 228). In a 
similar way, the didactics and the normative 
aspects of the text, which might have been 
addressed to the artists of the Accademia del 
Disegno, appear in the four manuscripts and in 
the Trattato (chapter 320), which transcribes 
insegnare (“teach”) instead of integrare (“inte- 
grate,” V[458]). Something similar occurs in the 
Trattato (chapter 183), where insegnare replaces 
ingegnare (“to figure something out,” from the 
Latin root ingenium), attested in V[280] andin 
the four Florentine copies. 88 
See in particular 12, chapter 53, 64, 130, 202, 305. 
This is a variant in common between fmz and f2 
(at the same chapter, 236). 

V [135] = fə (chapter 60) and f6 (corresponding 
chapter, not numbered). 

Thirteen readings in f2 are similar to ones in 
fm2: chapter 99, 157, and 302 (identical lacunae); 89 
chapter 184, 228, 292, 295; chapter 248; chap- 

ter 236 (critical variant camato in common); 
chapter 216 and 301 (where f2’s copyist corrects 
one erroneous variant of fm2); chapter 366 and 
301 (the same variants in the chapter headings); 
chapter 368, where f2 corrects fm2; on this point 
see Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 26. The erroneous 
chapter numbers in the fmz index (chapters 174, 
175, and 179 through 183) are reported exactly in 
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f2. Furthermore, the fə index exactly copies the 
sequence of chapters in fm2, as is attested by the 
erroneous numeration of f2 (chapter 168 Come 

i puttini hanno le giunture contrarie a”huomini 
nelle loro grossezze), identically reported in the 
main body of the text of fm2 (but the error is 
corrected in the index). 

See in particular the suppression in f2 of the let- 
ter “E” distractedly copied by Gaddi's scribe, fm2 
(chapter 368). There are twelve variants in com- 
mon between f2 and f6 (for example, chapter 28, 
60, 246 effigie, and chapter 350); some readings 
in f6 seem to be corrected by Giacomini in fə, in 
particular chapter 35, 94, 221, 257, 271, 273, 291. 
As Pinelli notes in the first postscript to his let- 
ter to Giacomini dated 2 August 1585 (Pedretti, 
Commentary, 1: 29): “intendo come un pittore 

di quà ha fatto anch'egli opera costi per mezzo 
del S. Carlo Concini del libro del disegno del 
Vinci...” This conclusion supports my hypothesis 
that Carlo Concini’s manuscript is dated before 
the death of Bartolomeo Concini (1578). 
Variants in common between f6 (chapter not 
numbered) and fl2 are contained in chapters go, 
94, 151, 160, 162, 164, 168, 224, 229, 240, 291. On 
the one hand, the chapters are transcribed in 

a more integral way in f6 (42v, 82v) than in flz; 
on the other hand, the latter has a more correct 
text at chapter 219 (chapter not numbered, 57v). 
Significant separative variants exist between f6 
and fl2 at chapters 1, 5, 7, 8, 15, 16, 27, 33, 36, 37, 
50, 53, 56, 63, 64, 95, 133, 137, 152, 169, 177, 181, 202, 
242, 249, 261, 262, 264, 284, 286, 290, 304, 305, 319, 
321, 322, 354- 

This does not necessarily mean that publica- 
tion plans were already in place. Farago, "Who 
Abridged?" speculates that publication plans 
were driving these correcting activities, which 
are indicative of mid-sixteenth-century manu- 
script culture, but there is insufficient evidence 
to draw any definite conclusions. 

About these four different types of classification, 
see Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 29-31, 39-94. 
About the illustrations of "Barberini type,” see 
also Sparti, "Cassiano," especially 148-149. Sparti 
argues that the manuscript vb is the result of 
collaboration among Leonardo scholars in Milan 
and in Rome at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century who were planning a publication of the 
Trattato della pittura supervised by Cassiano dal 
Pozzo. Sparti argues that vb was copied in Milan 
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90 


91 


92 


from Codex Pinellianus (= mı), which is in turn 
a copy of the Gaddi manuscript (= fm2), and was 
sent to Rome in 1634 for the library of Cardinal 93 
Francesco Barberini. The watermarks of vb, how- 
ever, make it certain that the paper came from 
Cassiano’s workshop in Rome. Furthermore, 
I have identified five critical variants that occur 
for the first time in fl2: Laur 457 (these are known 
as separative variants, meaning that fl2 begins 
a new line of descent) that also occur in vb: 
Barberini. They occur in the following chapters: 
flz, chapter 53 = vb, chapter 54: Memoria che 
si fa a l'autore (in the title), mescolare; 
chapter 64 (in both Mss): varieta della forma; 
fl2, chapter 130 = vb, chapter 134: infra 
l'orecchio e l'occhio; 
Дә, chapter 202 = vb, chapter 209: vari 
strumenti; 
fl2, chapter 305 = vb, chapter 318: nell'ufficito 94 
della linea universale. 
The possible connection was first suggested 
to the editorial team of this edition by Pauline 
Maguire Robison, who is working on an in-depth 
analysis of the two manuscripts. This topic is 
beyond the scope of the present chapter, but 
see Farago and Bell, “Editorial Procedures, in 
volume 2 of this study, for the revised transmis- 
sion history of the manuscripts. 
Michael Cole, “On the Movement of Figures in 
Some Early Apographs of the Abridged Trattato,” 
in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 107-125. 
See, for example, fm2, chapter 17 and 204, where 95 
the illustrations are placed one chapter forward; 
in fə, chapter 178, 195, 228, where the figures slip 
a little bit lower than the chapter concerned, in 
f6, where the second human figure of V [318] is 
postponed to the following page. Furthermore, 
in fmz the illustrations of chapter 195, 199, 200 96 
are postponed by one page with regard to their 
position in V; the same happens in f2, chapter 
195. A similar conclusion is reached by Cole, 
“On the Movement of Figures,’ 11—119, where 
he studies in close detail the Florentine copy 
illustrated by Giovanfrancesco Susini (BNCF, 
Codex Magliabechianus 17.4). 97 
The website www.treatiseonpainting.com, de- 
signed by the Institute for Advanced Technology 
in the Humanities (IATH), is a very useful tool for 
this kind of comparison, as was intended by its 
principal author, Francesca Fiorani, professor at 
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the University of Virginia, Charlottesville (United 
States). 

The illustrations copied from Vin fm2, f2, f6 that 
are not published in the Trattato are the follow- 
ing: V [175] diagram illustrating chest torsion; 

V [227] diagram on water reflection; V[278] the 
second human figure, after the drop of a lance; 

V [306] the second human figure with arms 
stretched to the bottom; V [313] a twisted body; 
V [314] a finger bending; V [318] a twisted human 
figure, with her axis of balance; V [348] the first 
figure of a twisted man, bending to the bottom, 
with a club; V[394] the two human figures who 
accompany the group of Hercules and Antaeus; 
V [437] schematic representation of a man on a 
vault; V [446] second scheme of a tower, with the 
indication of four different levels of the atmo- 
sphere; V [447] sun covered by a cloud. 

The illustrations published in the Trattato and 
lacking in the three copies fm2, fə, f6 are the 
following: chapter 84, 85 (corresponding to V 
[165, 166]), two diagrams illustrating the reflec- 
tions of color; chapter 234 with drawing of the 
arm bones and two men pushing and pulling a 
column; chapter 271 (corresponding to V [402], 
the second drawing) schematizing the uncount- 
able points that a man could pass in a rotation; 
chapter 341 (corresponding to V [494], the third 
diagram), illustrating the vision of a body smaller 
than the pupil; chapter 365 (corresponding to V 
[943]), a mountain landscape, the final drawing. 
These five drawings of human figures that do 
not exist in V are the following: Trattato, chap- 
ter 201, 203, 360, 362, 364. On this point see the 
chapters by Barone and Farago in this volume, 
and Kemp and Barone, “What Might ...,” espe- 
cially 46-50. 

The relationship between drawings and words 
has dropped to zero in the copy fl2, where the 
transcriber did not copy the illustrations. Only a 
small geometric diagram (chapter 50) was cop- 
ied into this manuscript, probably by Antonio 
d'Orazio d'Antonio da Sangallo himself, serving 
as both scribe and illustrator. 

The simplified diagram in f6 still corresponds 

to V [164], while the form of a spherical dome, 
made in the Roman workshop and finally 
published in Trattato, chapter 83, pretended 

to illustrate the principle of multiple reflec- 
tions but completely failed because it led to a 
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misconception. See Francesca Fiorani, “Abraham 
Bosse e le prime critiche al Trattato della Pittura 
di Leonardo,” Achademia Leonardi Vinci 5 (1992): 
78-95, especially 90; and the Reader's Notes, sub 
numero. 

This is the conclusion reached by Pedretti, 
Commentary, 1: 22-31. Some examples of 
anatomical disproportion in f6 are the follow- 
ing: 58r, corresponding to V [348] (illustration 
postponed by one chapter); 47r, corresponding 
to V [278—279]; 51v, corresponding to V [306] 
(drawing advanced by one chapter); 51v-52r, 
corresponding to V [310, 313]; 53r-v, corre- 
sponding to V [318]. The lack of spontaneity is 
evident in the illustrations at 471, correspond- 
ing to V [279-280], and in the group of men 

at 641, corresponding to V [394]. About two 
heads in profile, of a very poor quality in my 
opinion (f6, zor, corresponding to V [422], and 
Sır, corresponding to V [466]), see the com- 
mentary in Giovanni Lazzi, "Leonardo genio 

e cartografo,” in Leonardo genio e cartografo. 
La rappresentazione del territorio tra scienza e 
arte, ed. Andrea Cantile, exh. cat., Arezzo, 2003 
(Florence: Istituto Geografico Militare, 2003), 6 
cat. 4.1: 342. 

On one hand, see also f2, chapter 282, for a head 

in profile, traced with delicacy. On the other 

hand, there are numerous examples of anatomi- 

cal disproportion in f2, for example, in chapters 

183, 193, 202 (human bodies), 204, 226, 229, 256, 

etc. 

Some space is specifically dedicated to the illus- 
trations in the three manuscripts, i.e., chapters 
corresponding to V [479-481] and V [436, 437]. 

In f2 (chapter 80, 322, 344) drawings on the 

margin of the sheet sometimes enter the edges 

of the ideal “writing frame" (which is not clearly 
traced). For similar considerations, see the 
fundamental essay by Cole, “On the Movement 1 
of Figures,” especially 111-119. 

Compare the disproportioned drawing in fm2, 
chapter 226, with the more correct rendering 

in the same manuscript, in chapter 229. Some 
illustrations of high quality in fm2 are found in 
chapter 183, 193, 299, etc., and in the heads traced 

in chapter 292, 322. 

This is the subject of the Historical Introduction. 

and my own Introduction to Trattato/Traitté, 


17-50. 
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On Egnatio Danti as a scholar with a passion for 
collecting works of art and rare manuscripts, 
and on his work as grand-ducal cosmographer at 
the court of Cosimo 1 de” Medici, see Francesca 
Fiorani, The Marvel of Maps: Art, Cartography 
and Politics in Renaissance Italy (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2005), in particular chapter 5, 
93-137. 

I substantially agree with Pedretti, Commentary, 
1: 31, and try to specify the dating proposed by 
him. Farago, “Who Abridged?” 92-93, arrives 

at a similar conclusion: partly on the basis of 
Giacomini’s documented interests in education, 
she suggests that if the project stalled on the 
death of Cosimo I in 1574, it might have been 
revived in the early to mid-1580s around the time 
that Pinelli vvas corresponding vvith Giacomini 
and Danti, when Giacomini and Gaddi occupied 
prominent positions in Florentine society. 

See further discussion of the genealogy of the 
manuseripts in Farago and Bell, “Editorial 
Procedures.” 


Seventeenth-Century Transformations: 
Cassiano dal Pozzo’s Manuscript Copy of the 
Abridged Libro di pittura 


I would like to thank Martin Kemp, Claire Farago, 
and Janis Bell for having read an earlier version 
of this essay and for their helpful comments. 

For a discussion on the usage of the terms Libro 
and Trattato, see Claire Farago’s Preface in this 
volume. For consistency, I am referring in this 
chapter to the “abridged manuscript copies of 
the Libro di pittura,’ though it should be pointed 
out that these copies did not derive directly 
from the Libro, and they were not referred to as 
“abridged” at that time. 

For the Libro di pittura, its abridgment, and the 
Florentine manuscript copies, see Carlo Vecce’s, 
Claire Farago’s, and Anna Sconza’s chapters 

in this volume. For the Libro di pittura, see 
Pedretti and Vecce. For a listing and description 
of the manuscript copies, see Steinitz, Treatise 
on Painting; Kate T. Steinitz, “Trattato Studies 
II: Second Supplement to Leonardo da Vinci's 
Trattato della pittura," Raccolta Vinciana 19 
(1962): 223-254; Kate T. Steinitz, “Bibliography 
Never Ends..." Raccolta Vinciana 18 (1960): 
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97-111; Mario V. Guffanti, “La Fortuna di 

Leonardo nelle edizioni a stampa del Trattato 

della pittura e nei suoi estratti” and entries 

21-57, in Leonardo: Dagli studi di proporzioni al 
Trattato della pittura, ed. Pietro C. Marani and 

Maria Teresa Fiorio, exh. cat., Milan, Castello 
Sforzesco, 7 December 2007-2 March 2008 

(Milan: Electa, 2007), 121-127, 133-181; 

Juliana Barone, “Cassiano”; Juliana Barone, “... 

et de’ suoi Amici: The Early Transmission of 
Leonardo’s Treatise on Painting,’ in Leonardo 

da Vinci. Il disegno del mondo and entries 
XI.17—XI.24, ed. Pietro C. Marani and Maria 

Teresa Fiorio, exh. cat., Milan, Palazzo Reale, 4 
16 April-19 July 2015 (Milan: Skira, 2015), 

451-461, 581-583 (also published in Italian 

with same pagination); and the website devel- 5 
oped under Francesca Fiorani at the University 

of Virginia, http://www.treatiseonpainting. 

org. For the printed editions, see Mario V. 

Guffanti, “Bibliography of the Printed Editions 

of Leonardo da Vinci's ‘Treatise on Painting,” in 6 
Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 569-607, and his 
appendix in this volume. 7 
This manuscript is hereafter referred to as m3: 

H228. All of the other manuscripts are also 

referred to in abbreviated form, for which see the 

“List of manuscript abbreviations” at the begin- 

ning of this volume. It should be noted that 

"fm2: Gaddi” refers here to the manuscript in the 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Magliab. xv11 18, 

as in the University of Virginia website, though 

this manuscript is referred to as "fm" in Sconza, 
Trattato/Traitté, and that “vmz” refers here to the 
so-called Lanino manuscript in the Biblioteca 8 
Nazionale Marciana, MS 5372 (ex. MS. It. Iv.130), 

as in Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, B,17; Barone, 
“Cassiano, refers to MS 5372 as “vmı” 

For studies on the illustrations, see in par- 

ticular Anthony Blunt, The French Drawings 

in the Collection of His Majesty the King at 9 
Windsor Castle (Oxford: Phaidon, 1945), esp. 

48-49; Kate T. Steinitz, "Poussin illustrateur de 
Léonard de Vinci et le probléme des répliques 

de l'atelier de Poussin," in L'art et la pensée de 10 
Léonard de Vinci, Congrés International, Val de 

Loire, 1952 (Paris: Imbert, 1953-1954), 339-360 
(published in English in Art Quarterly, 16 

(1953): 40-55); Walter Friedländer and Anthony 
Blunt, "The Illustrations to Leonardo da Vinci's 
Trattato della pittura," in F/B, 4: 26-33, 204-210; 

R/P, 1: 240-251; and Juliana Barone, “Poussin 
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come costruttore della figura umana: le illustra- 
zioni del Trattato di Leonardo,” in Marani and 
Fiorio, Leonardo: Dagli studi, 99-119 (reprinted 
as “Poussin as Engineer of the Human Figure: 
The Illustrations for Leonardo”s Trattato,” in 
Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 197-235; refer- 
ences to this article here are to the English edi- 
tion of 2009). For studies relating to mg: H228, 
see Sparti, “Cassiano,” 143-188; Mauro Pavesi, 
“Milano, Firenze, Roma, Parigi: la diffusione del 
Trattato della pittura di Leonardo,” in Marani 
and Fiorio, Leonardo: Dagli studi, 83-98; and 
Barone, “Cassiano,” 223-286. 

For Cassiano’s account, see Codex Barb. Lat. 
5688, ff. 192v—195, in the Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Rome. 

See Enrico Carusi, “Lettere di Galeazzo Arconato 
e Cassiano dal Pozzo per lavori sui manoscritti 
di Leonardo da Vinci, Accademie e Biblioteche 
d'Italia, 3 (1929-1930): 503-518; and Steinitz, 
Treatise on Painting, 218-229. 

See Sparti, “Cassiano,” 145-146; Barone, 
“Cassiano,” 266-268. 

For Mazenta’s role, see in particular Sparti, 
“Cassiano, 143-188, especially 143-145; and 
Farago, "Workshop Procedures, Part Three," 

in this volume. It is also possible that Matteo 
Zaccolini contributed to Cassiano's inter- 

est in Leonardo, for which see in particular 
Janis Bell, “Cassiano dal Pozzo's Copy of the 
Zaccolini Manuscripts,” Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes 51 (1988): 103-125, and 
references in this chapter; and further, the 
Historical Introduction in this volume. 

For Cassiano's correspondence, see Anna 
Niccolò, Il carteggio di Cassiano dal Pozzo 
(Florence: Olschki, 1991), 23-24; and Luigi 
Gramatica, ed., Le memorie su Leonardo da Vinci 
di Don Ambrogio Mazenta (Milan: Alfieri & 
Lacroix, 1919), 14, n. 1. 

For the letter, see Giacomo Lumbroso, Notizie 
sulla vita di Cassiano dal Pozzo, protettore delle 
belle arti ... (Turin: Paravia, 1876), 258, n. 1; and 
Sparti, “Cassiano,” 144, n. 5. 

Mazenta’s Memorie was first published in French, 
by Eugène Piot, “Quelques souvenirs des actions 
de Léonard de Vinci, a Milan, et de ses livres 
manuscrits, par Gio-Amb. Mazzenta, Milanais,” 
Le cabinet de l'amateur (1861): 60-63. A more 
complete edition is that by Grammatica, Le mem- 
orie ... (1919). Mazenta's Memorie is known in the 
following manuscripts: s1: Hermitage, m2: H227, 
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11 


12 


13 


14 


m3: H228, m4: H229, b2: Brooker 2 (ex-Ganay), 
and 12: Belt 36. 

See Giorgio Vasari, “Vita di Leonardo da Vinci’ in 
Vasari, Vite, 4: 15-38, especially 28. 

See Federico Zuccaro, “Del disegno esterno,” 
L'idea de’ pittori, scultori ed architetti (Turin, 
Agostino Disserolio, 1607), 31 (reprinted in Scritti 
d'arte di Federico Zuccaro, ed. Detlef Heikamp 
[Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1961], 251); and Pedretti, 
Commentary, 1: 50, n. 2. See further discussion in 
Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part Three” For 
the Codex Huygens and Leonardo, see Landrus, 15 
“Lost Book on Painting, in this volume; and in 
particular, see Erwin Panofsky, The Codex Huygens 
and Leonardo da Vinci's Art Theory (London: 
Warburg Institute, 1949); Sergio Marinelli, “The 
Author of the Codex Huygens, Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 44 (1981): 
214-220; Frank Zöllner, “Die Bedeutung von 
Codex Huygens und Codex Urbinas für die 
Proportions und Bewegungsstudien Leonardos 

da Vinci,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 52 (1989): 
334-352; Juliana Barone, “Leonardo on Motion: 
Seventeenth-Century Views,’ PhD diss., University 16 
of Oxford, 2 vols., 2002, 1: 41-67; Giulio Bora, “Dalla 
regola alla natura: Leonardo e la costruzione dei 
corpi,” in Marani and Fiorio, Leonardo: Dagli studi, 
29-39; and Juliana Barone, “Those Lines and 
Circles’: Geometry and Proportion in Leonardo, 
Dürer, and Talpino,” in Dürer, l'Italia e l'Europa, ed. 
Sybille Ebert-Schifferer and Kristina Herrmann 
Fiore, Studi della Biblioteca Hertziana 6 (Milan: 
Silvana, 2012), 9-24. 

On Zaccolini and Leonardo, see the Historical 
Introduction, and Janis C. Bell, “Zaccolini 

and the Trattato della pittura of Leonardo da 
Vinci,” in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 127-146. 
For other artists active in Rome influenced 17 
by Leonardos abridged Libro, in particular 
Domenichino, see Silvia Ginsburg Carignani, 
“Domenichino e Giovanni Battista Agucchi,” in 
Domenichino 1581-1645, ed. Richard E. Spear, exh. 
cat., Palazzo Venezia, Rome, 10 October 1996-14 
January 1997 (Milan: Electa, 1996), 121-137; 

and Kristina Herrmann Fiori, “La Caccia di 
Diana. Della genese del dipinto, della questione 
dell’antico e del colore in rapporto alla teoria di 
padre Matteo Zaceolini,” in Spear, Domenichino 
1581-1645, 240-252. 

Danti’s manuscript copy of the abridged Libro 
has not yet been firmly identified. For discus- 
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sions on this manuscript, see Pedretti, Literary 
Works, 1:18, n. 1; Francesca Fiorani, “Danti Edits 
Vignola: The Formation of a Modern Classic 
on Perspective,” in The Treatise on Perspective: 
Published and Unpublished, ed. Lyle Massey 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 2003), 
127-160; Bell, “Zaccolini and the Trattato,” 
127-131; Claire Farago, “Who Abridged Leonardo 
da Vinci’s Treatise on Painting?” in Farago, Re- 
Reading Leonardo, 76-106, especially 91-92; and 
Barone, “... et de” suoi Amici,” 451, 456. 

For Annibale and Leonardo, see Giovanni 
Pietro Bellori, “Vita di Annibale Carracci, pit- 
tore Bolognese,” in Le Vite de” pittori, scultori 

et architetti moderni, ed. Evelina Borea (Turin: 
Einaudi, 1976), 29-108, especially 71; John 
Rupert Martin, The Farnese Gallery (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 196 5), 109-112, 

fig. 64; Pedretti, Literary Works, 33; Charles 
Dempsey, Annibale Carracci. The Farnese 
Gallery, Rome (New York: George Braziller, 
1995), 64; and Barone, “... et de’ suoi Amici,” 
456-457. 

Reni's manuscript is acknowledged by painter 
Antonio Franchi, La teorica della pittura (Lucca, 
1739), 46. For the Reni manuscript, see Steinitz, 
Treatise on Painting, 27; Pedretti, Commentary, 

1: 33; and Carlo Pedretti, "Introduzione," in 
Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 11-81, esp. 43-44, Pavesi, 
“Milano,” 93, n. 39. For his use of figurative 
motifs evoking those in the abridged Libro, see 
Barone, “... et de” suoi Amici” 457—458. Franchi's 
manuscript at the Archiviio di Stato di Firenze, 
Miscellanea Reppublicana, is at present referred 
to as “15”; its former shelfmark was 11, 262, and 
the new shelfmark will be xı, 52. I would like to 
thank Janis Bell for this information. 

There is a manuscript copy of the abridged 
Libro (l3: Belt 34) that has been tentatively 
linked to the workshop of Bernini, for which 

see Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 129-133. For 
Bernini and Leonardo, see Rudolf Preimesberger, 
"Themes from Art Theory in the Early Works of 
Bernini,’ in Gianlorenzo Bernini. New Aspects of 
His Art and Thought, ed. Irvin Lavin (London: 
The College Art Association of America by 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1985), 1-21; 
Rudolf Preimesberger, “Enea e Anchise,” Bernini 
scultore. La nascita del Barocco in casa Borghese, 
ed. Anna Coliva and Sebastian Schütze (Rome: 
De Luca, 1998), 10-123, esp. 117; Matthias Winner, 
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18 


19 


20 


21 


“Ratto di Proserpina,” in Coliva and Schütze, 

Bernini scultore, 180-203; and Barone, “... et de” 

suoi Amici,’ 457. 

The watermark is that of a bird in profile on a 
three-tiered mound. For the link beween this 
manuscript and Salterelli, see Sparti, “Cassiano,” 

186, n. 182; for a discussion on this manuscript 

and the watermark, see Barone, “Cassiano,” 

256-257, n. 46. 

For Stefano’s manuscript, see Juliana Barone, 
“Illustrations of Figures by Nicolas Poussin 22 
and Stefano della Bella in Leonardo’s Trattato,” 

Gazette des Beaux-Arts 143 (2001):1-14; Barone, 
“Leonardo on Motion,” 1: 68-105; Juliana Barone, 
“Seventeenth-Century Illustrations for the 

Chapters on Motion in Leonardo's Trattato, in 

The Rise ofthe Image, ed. Thomas Frangenberg 23 
and Rodney Palmer (Aldershot: Ashgate Art 

History, 2003), 23-49; Mauro Pavesi, “Cassiano 

dal Pozzo, Nicolas Poussin e la prima edizione a 
stampa del ‘Trattato della pittura’ di Leonardo 24 
tra Roma, Milano e Parigi," in Tracce di letteratu- 

ra artistica in Lombardia, ed. Alessandro Rovetta 

(Bari: Pagina, 2004), 97-133, especially 128; 25 
Anna Forlani Tempesti, “Stefano della Bella e 
Leonardo,” Artibus et Historiae 62 (2010): 85-98; 

and Barone, “... et de’ suoi Amici,” 454-455. For 

Stefano and Cardinal Barberini, see in particular 26 
Franca Petrucci Nardelli, “Barberini,” 133-198. 

For the view that the “Trattato della pittura” 
mentioned in the 1633 inventory of the 

Accademia’s library refers to Leonardo's 

abridged Libro, see Matteo Lafranconi, “Da 

Vouet at Poussin: la comunita artistica francese 
nell'Accademia di San Luca,” in L'idéal classique: 

les échanges artistique entre Rome et Paris au 

temps de Bellori (1640-1700), ed. Olivier Bonfait, 
Collection d'Histoire de l'Art de l'Académie de 

France à Rome (Rome: Somogy, 2002), 211-222, 

esp. 217—218. For a different view, which links 

the 1633 reference to Romano Alberti's Trattato 

della nobilità della pittura (1585), see in particu- 27 
lar Sparti, “Cassiano,” 146-147, n. 19. 

For Cassiano's activities, see the multi-authored 
volumes Cassiano dal Pozzo. Atti del seminario 28 
internazionale di studi, 18-19 December 1987, 

ed. Francesco Solinas (Rome: De Luca, 1989); 

Quaderni Puteani 1-4, Mondadori/Olivetti, 

1989-1993; and I Segreti di un Collezionista. Le 
straordinarie raccolte di Cassiano dal Pozzo 
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1588-1657, ed. Francesco Solinas, exh. cat., 
Rome: Galleria Nazionale d’Arte Antica, Palazzo 
Barberini, November 2000 (Rome: Edizioni de 
Luca, 2000). For Cassiano and the natural world, 
see in particular David Freedberg, The Eye ofthe 
Lynx: Galileo, His Friends, and the Beginnings of 
Modern Natural History (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2003). For Cassiano and Zaccolini, 
see in particular Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 36-47; 
and Bell, “Cassiano dal Pozzo’s Copy,’ 103-125. 
See the letter of 21 May 1639 from Cassiano to 
Milanese editor Antonio Gallo, in which there is 
reference to the “miglioramento” and “accres- 
cimento del opera del Vinci.” For the letter, see 
Carusi, "Lettere," 517-518; and Barone, “Cassiano,” 
224, 1.1. 

For the letters written on those dates, see Carusi, 
“Lettere,” 516-518. For comments on the project, 
see Barone, “Cassiano,” 266—281, with reference 
to earlier bibliography. 

For recent discussions on the illustrations and 
their attribution, see note 3, above, and note 79, 
below. 

See Barone, “Cassiano,” 223-286; and Bell, “The 
Final Text,” in this volume, for the latest evalu- 
ation of the manuscripts used by the French 
editorial team. 

For the traditional view that m1: Pinelli was the 
source for the “T. M.” corrections, and that the 
list of chapter headings missing from m1: Pinelli 
is the one in mm: H267 and thus the source for 
the "T. M." corrections, see in particular Carlo 
Pedretti, “Scritti inediti di Leonardo da Vinci in 
copie sconosciute del secolo XVII” Bibliothèque 
d”Humanisme et Renaissance 18 (1956): 183-189, 
esp. 187; Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 53, 80, 109; 
Sparti, “Cassiano,” 147; and Pavesi, “Cassiano dal 
Pozzo,” 117-118. For a study of the "T. M." correc- 
tions and comparison with the list of chapter 
headings in m3: H228, see Barone, “Cassiano,” 
228-238. 

For the connection of mı: Pinelli with f6: 
Concini, see in particular Pedretti, Literary 
Works, 28; and Barone, “Cassiano,” 226, 251-252. 
There are discrepancies between the chapter 
numbers in the list of chapter headings and 
those in the main body of the text of m3: H228. 
Here, the chapter numbers in the list of chapter 
headings are designated with (1) and those in 
the text with (t). For the “statura” correction, see 
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30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


m3: H228, chapter 39(1); mı: Pinelli, chapter 39; 
f6: Concini, f. gr; Libro di pittura, chapter 101. See 
also Barone, “Cassiano,” 233. 

See m3: H228, chapter 158(1); mı: Pinelli, 

chapter 158; f6: Concini, f. qor, Libro di pittura, 
chapter 250. 

See m3: H228, chapter 130(1); mı: Pinelli, chap- 
ter 130; f6: Concini, f. 34v; Libro di pittura, chap- 
ter 222. See also Barone, “Cassiano,” 233. 

See m3: H228, chapter go(1); mı: Pinelli, chap- 

ter 90; f6: Concini, f. zar, Libro di pittura, chap- 
ter 174. See also Barone, “Cassiano,” 234. 

See m3: H228, chapter 160(1); mı: Pinelli, 

chapter 160; f6: Concini, f. qov, Libro di pittura, 
chapter 252. See also Barone, “Cassiano,” 234. It is 
possible that the absence of the chapter heading 
in m1: Pinelli was due to the misleading layout 

of the corresponding chapter in f6: Concini. 

In this manuscript there is the word “Campi,” 
which could be understood either as the chapter 
heading or as part of the diagram of the previous 
chapter, but in any event neither mı: Pinelli nor 
f6: Concini could have been the source for the 

“T. M? correction. 

See m3: H228, chapter 180(1); mı: Pinelli, 
chapter179; f6: Concini, f. 46v; Libro di pittura, 
chapter 276. 

The Montpellier list of chapter headings of the 
abridged Libro in mm: H267 was traditionally 
seen as the missing list of chapter headings in 36 
mı: Pinelli, but this list conforms much more 37 
closely to the "T. M” corrections than do the 
chapter headings in mı: Pinelli. Moreover, the 
Montpellier list has a vvatermark (a three-petaled 
flower, at the bottom of which there is one letter 
flanked by two other letters) that relates it to 
materials produced in the seventeenth century 
under Dal Pozzo in Milan. The presence of this 
vvatermark vvas brought to my attention by 38 
Mireille Vial from the Bibliothèque de Faculté 

de Médecine, whom I would like to thank. This 
watermark is the same as that on mz: H227, Part 1 
(text), ff. 3r[7], 4r[8], 55[59]. The foliation in mz: 
H227 before the [] is in pen, and between İl is in 
pencil. For a recent discussion of the Montpellier 
list, see Barone, “Cassiano,” 232-238. 

The manuscript copy of the abridged Libro 
known as flı: Laur 1299 has the same water- 39 
mark (a five-petaled flovver next to a form that 
resembles a hand with outstretched fingers) as 
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one of those in m2: H227, Part 1 (illustrations), 
ff. 41641, 51651, 16176). As for vm2: Lanino, this 
manuseript vvas thought to have belonged to the 
painter Bernardo Lanino, but is likely to be later 
and linked to Cassiano’s project. Throughout the 
manuscript there is a watermark (a three-petaled 
flower, at the bottom of which there is one letter 
flanked by two other letters), usually seen in 
halves, that is also found in m2: H227 and in 

the Montpellier list. Moreover, the inscription 
that relates the manuscript to Lanino is on a 
page that was added to the manuscript, and it is 
inaccurate because Giulio Cesare Procaccini is 
unlikely to have bought the manuscript directly 
from Lanino. With respect to fpı: Palatino 783, 
this manuscript shows a watermark (a bird 

in profile inscribed in a circle), usually found 

in halves, comparable to one that appears in 
materials produced under Cassiano, and in some 
of Poussin's letters now gathered in a manu- 
script in Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, Ms Fr 
12347. These watermarks are described but not 
reproduced in Charles Jouanny, “Sur les filigrane 
du papier des lettres,” Archives de l'art francais/ 
Nouvelle période 5 (1911/1968): 500-501. I would 
like to thank Daniela Cabrera Lo Bue for having 
kindly checked the watermarks in MS Fr12347. 
For a discussion of these three manuscripts, see 
Barone, “Cassiano,” 228-245. 

See Barone, “Cassiano,” 237-238. 

For instances of corrections in m3: H228, see 
chapters 8(t), 23(t), 262(t), 265(t), as well as the 
more extensive additions in chapters 163(t), 
305(t), 309(t), 334(t), 362(t). These chapters cor- 
respond to vb: Barberini, chapters 7, 22, 261, 262, 
and chapters 161, 299, 303, 328, 356. For a detailed 
discussion of these corrections, see Barone, 
“Cassiano,” 245-250. 

The watermark of vb: Barberini (a bird in profile 
on a three-tiered mound inscribed in a circle) 
indicates that the manuscript was produced 
under Dal Pozzo in Rome. I would like to thank 
Massimo Ceresa from the Biblioteca Vaticana 
for confirming that this watermark appears 
throughout vb: Barberini. For discussion of this 
manuscript and its relationship with m3: H228, 
see Barone, “Cassiano,” 245-258. 

It is also worth noting that vb: Barberini could 
not have been the source for the “T. M.” correc- 
tions because there are even more discrepancies 
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40 


41 
42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


between the chapter headings in this manuscript 

and the “T. M? corrections in the list of chapter 
headings in m3: H228 than there are between 47 
the chapter headings in mı: Pinelli and the list of 
chapter headings in m3: H228. 

My comparison of m3: H228; vb: Barberini, and 

fmz: Gaddi has focused on key editorial correc- 

tions that are seen as additions in the text of mg: 

H228, for which see Barone, “Cassiano,” 245-258. 

Vvhile it is the original, uncorrected version of 

the text of m3: H228 that corresponds with the 

text of fm»: Gaddi, it is the corrected version 

with the editorial additions in mg: H228 that 
corresponds with the text of vb: Barberini. As for 

f2: Giacomini, this manuscript seems to be an 
exception to those of the Gaddi group in that 

its text is derived from fmz: Gaddi but was cor- 

rected from f6: Concini. For a discussion of the 48 
Florentine manuscript copies, see Sconza in this 
volume. For the full transmission history from V: 

Codex Urbinas to ITAL 1651, see Farago and Bell, 
“Editorial Procedures,’ in volume 2 of this study. 

See Barone, “Cassiano,” 250-253. 49 
Although a detailed philological comparison of 

the manuscript copies of the abridged Libro is 

still to be undertaken, my initial study of these 
manuscript copies has suggested that there are 

about ten that seem related to vb: Barberini—pı: 

Paris; ti: Turin; mv1: Camaldolense, rez: Recanati 

2; rci: Casanatense 968; ce: Cortona; fma: 
Magliabechianus 28; rex: Recanti 1; bz: Brooker 

2 (ex-Ganay); and lə: Belt 36. For a discussion 

of the relationship of these manuscripts, see 

Barone, "Cassiano," 253, 281-283. 

For a discussion of the insertion of “richezze” see 

also Bell, "The Final Text, Part One” 

See m3: H228, chapter 14; vb: Barberini, chap- 

ter 13; rı: Corsini 402, f. 27; rc2: Casanatense 5018, 
chapter 15; and voz: Ottob. 2984, chapter 14. 

For a discussion of this correction, see Barone, 
“Cassiano,” 255-256. 50 
Such is the case with f2: Giacomini, for which see 

note 40, above. 

See m2: H227, f.125 (the folio number is in pen- 

cil, written over in blue pen). For the checklist, 

see Enrico Carusi, “Per il ‘Trattato della pittura’ di 
Leonardo da Vinci,” Per il IV centenario della morte 

di Leonardo da Vinci (Bergamo: Istituto Italiano 51 
dArti Grafiche, 1919), 419-439; Steinitz, Treatise 

on Painting, 103-105; Pedretti, Literary Works, 3; 
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Sparti, “Cassiano,” 149-150; Pavesi, "Cassiano dal 
Pozzo,’ 115; and Barone, "Cassiano," 258-266. 

The first reference is to “102, a”, which can be 
seen to refer to MS A, f. 102, while the second 
reference is to “5, E”, which corresponds to a 
Leonardo manuscript now known as MS G, f. 5. 
For the reference marks in Leonardo’s manu- 
scripts, see in particular André Corbeau, Les 
manuscrits de Léonard de Vinci. Examen critique 
et historique de leurs éléments externes (Caen: 
Centre regional de documentation pedagogique, 
1968), 39-109; Pedretti, Literary Works, 229-331; 
and Pietro C. Marani, “Manuscrit G,” in Léonard 
de Vinci. Dessins et manuscrits, ed. Françoise 
Viatte and Varena Forcione, exh. cat., Musée du 
Louvre, Paris, 5 May-14 July 2003 (Paris: Réunion 
des musées nationaux, 2003), 434. 

Out of the thirty-two chapters listed, thirteen were 
not found by the Milanese team. For a table of 
concordance between the checklist chapters and 
the corresponding chapters in Leonardos original 
manuscripts, see Barone, “Cassiano,” 284-286. 
The checklist seems to have been completed 

by zı May 1639, which is the date of two letters 
from Cassiano, one to a Milanese editor, the Jesuit 
Antonio Gallo, and the other to Galeazzo. In both 
Dal Pozzo points out that the editorial work relat- 
ed to Leonardo’s writings on painting, which had 
involved the comparison and addition of several 
chapters, had been received and that what was 
being expected in the near future was a transcrip- 
tion of “ombre e lumi” Cassiano’s acknowledg- 
ment of what had been already received probably 
refers to the checklist and to the first transcription 
undertaken by the Milanese team, the “added 
chapters” For the transcription of “ombre e lumi,” 
see section “Additional Material from Milan” in 
this chapter. For a discussion on the sequence of 
the transcriptions, see Barone, “Cassiano,” 
266-275. 

The note is in mz: H227, Part Three, f. 8r[116]: 
“Delle figure ricercate che non si mandano 
alcune suono pertinenti al trattato della 
notomia delle cose naturali, et altre al trattato 
de colori quali trattati suono nelle mani del Re 
d'Inghilterra, et perciò li capitoli in tal materia 
non si suon confrontati.” 

This dating is based on Cassianoss letters of 

21 May 1639 and on the explicit dating to 1643 

of vbz: Barberini, which seems to be the last 
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53 


54 


transcription completed in connection with 
Cassiano’s project. But it is possible that the 
“added chapters” had been transeribed by 21 
May 1639, a transcription that establishes a 

link betvveen the vvork focused on the vritings 
on painting and that related to the addition of 
scientific material. For a discussion of the order 55 
in which the transcriptions were carried out, see 
Barone, “Cassiano,” 266-275. 

See Pedretti, “Scritti inediti," 183-189; and 
Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 99-107. For 

these manuscripts and their relationships, 56 
see “Cassiano dal Pozzo’s Supplements, a 
Concordance of Manuscripts.’ 

For the identification of the Leonardo manu- 
scripts used in m2: H227 Part 1 and Part 2, see 
Carlo Pedretti, “Copies of Leonardo’s Lost 
Writings in the Ms H227 inf. of the Ambrosiana 
Library, Milan,” Raccolta Vinciana 19 (1962): 
76-89. For those used in the H227 Part 3, see 
Steinitz, "Bibliography Never Ends...,” 102-103. 

It should be noted that mz: H227, Part 3, does not 
have illustrations, though they do appear in m4: 
H229, Part 1, and m: Corazza, Part 1. 

The watermarks in mz: H227 cannot be associ- 
ated vvith those in materials produced under 
Cassiano in Rome, and indicate that the tran- 
scriptions that are now part of this manuscript 
vvere made in Milan. The fevv vvatermarks in this 
manuseript that are related to Cassiano appear 
in the title, in the unfinished transcription of the 
first chapter (Part 1), and in the index (Part 2); 
these pages seem added to the manuscript. 

As for the watermarks in m4: H229 and in nı: 
Corazza, they are related to those in materials 
produced under Cassiano in Rome and appear 
throughout the manuscript. For references to 
watermarks in mz: H227, see Barone, “Cassiano,” 
234-241. As for the watermarks in m4: H229, 
they shovv the vvell-knovvn bird in profile on a 
three-tiered mound, and also a bird in profile in- 
scribed in a circle. I am grateful to Elena Fontana 
of the Biblioteca Ambrosiana for her valuable 
assistance in my study of the vvatermarks of the 
Ambrosiana manuscripts. For nı: Corazza, see in 
particular Leonardo da Vinci, // Codice Corazza 57 
nella Biblioteca Nazionale di Napoli con la ripro- 
duzione in facsimile del MS. XII.D.79, 2 vols., ed. 
Alfredo Buccaro, transc. Mara Rascaglia (Naples: 58 
cB Edizioni, 2011). In this edition, nı: Corazza 

is described as composed of three groups of 
transcriptions (rather than four) because the 
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transcriptions known as “added chapters” (here 
nı: Corazza, Part 1) and as “Lights and shadows” 
(here n1: Corazza, Part 2) are listed together, 

as groups “1a” and “1b,” respectively. However, 
they are listed here separately because of their 
thematic differences. 

This group of transcriptions is currently 

known in mz: H227, Parti and m: Corazza, 

Part 2. For these manuscripts and their “Parts,” 
see “Cassiano dal Pozzo's Supplements, a 
Concordance of Manuscripts, in this chapter. 
The inscriptions are now faint or eroded. The 
reference to Poussin is in m2: H227, Part 1, f. 3 
(in pencil): “Monsù Pusino deve restituire uno 
delPombre con figure appartite” The refer- 
ence to Albrizzi and Zaccolini is in m2: H227, 
Part 1, f. 3 (in pencil): “A 22 Agosto prestato a 
Mons. Albrizzi che va a Chisi nella Lungara la 
prospettiva lineale manoscritto tomo del Prete 
Matteo Zaccolini ripiena di figure a di carte 

105 senza l'ordine che e di carte 7” The refer- 
ence to Albrizzi and Massimi is in m4: H229, 
Part 2, f. 26 (in pencil): "Mons. Albrizzi de quelli 
della Pittura. Mons. Camillo de Massimi ne 
prese la terza copia." The transcriptions accord 
with those in Bell, "Cassiano dal Pozzo's Copy,” 
114-115, and show some differences in relation 
to Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 99-100, 105; and 
Pedretti, Literary Works, 41. Also, the reference 
to the work Poussin is recorded as due to return 
was interpreted by Carlo Pedretti, "The Zaccolini 
Manuscripts,” Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et 
Renaissance 35 (1973): 39—53, esp. 46, as refer- 
ring to Zaccolini's treatise on the perspective of 
color, but it may actually relate to the group of 
transcriptions on Ombre e Lumi from Leonardo's 
manuscripts. As for the materials on painting 
lent to Albrizzi, of which the "third copy" was 
taken by Massimi, they could refer to manuscript 
copies of Leonardo's abridged Libro, or per- 
haps to the transcription known as the “added 
chapters." For the identification of Albrizzi, 

see Elizabeth Cropper, "Poussin and Leonardo: 
Evidence from the Zaccolini MSS Art Bulletin 
62 (1980): 570-583. 

For mm: H267, see Pedretti, "Scritti inediti," 188; 
Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 10; and Barone, 
"Cassiano," 273-274. 

For the Leonardo manuscripts used by Luigi 
Maria, see Nando Di Toni, Frammenti Vinciani 
II. Repertorio dei passi leonardeschi ai quali 
attinse Fratte Luigi Maria Arconati per la 
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60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


compilazione del Trattato del moto e misura 65 
dell'acqua (Brescia: Marcelliana, 1934), 3-15. In 
addition to Galeazzo Arconati and Luigi Maria 
Arconati, the Milanese team counted on the 
collaboration of Antonio Gallo and Girolamo 
Alfieri. 

mm: H267, f. 22r: “Non ho volute alterare la det- 
tatura di Leonardo.” See Barone, “Cassiano,” 

265. 

mm: H267, f. 24v: “Nel dettar il presente folio, 
non hò volute alterare la dettatura di Leonardo, 
acciocché PEmi.mo Sig.re veda il suo stile.” 

See also Pedretti, “Scritti inediti,” 187; Steinitz, 
Treatise on Painting, no; Pedretti, Literary Works, 66 
42; and Barone, “Cassiano,” 265. 

mz: H227, Part 3, f. 8r[16]: “(...) se vi si è trovata 
cosa che paia non faccia senso, o pur qualche 
parola manca, si è lasciata così per essere con- 
forme all'originale, però da corregersi da miglior 
giudizio." See also Pedretti, “Scritti inediti” 187; 
Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 101; and Barone, 
“Cassiano,” 265. 

mz: H227, Part 1, f. 54r-v[58r-v |: “Dovendosi 
unire il presente trattato de lumi, et ombre, al 
trattato della pittura già benissimo ordinato (...). 
A questo medesimo trattato s'appartengono tutti 67 
i capitoli delli riverberazioni, et reflessi, che dal 
numero 75 sin’ all’88 nella materia di pittura si 
trovano.’ For this note, see also Pedretti, “Copies 
of Leonardo’s Lost Writings,’ 88. The chapter 
numbers indicated in the note correspond to 
those in m3: H228. For m3: H228, chapter 88, see 
Libro di pittura, chapter 172. 

Poussin’s letter was published in Abraham Bosse, 
Traité des pratiques géométrales et perspectives 
enseignées dans l'Académie Royale de Peinture 

et Sculpture (Paris: De l'imprimerie d'Antoine 
Cellier, 1665), 128-129. There have been sugges- 
tions that it dates back to ca. 1653, for which see 68 
Georg Kauffmann, “La Sainte Famille à l'escalier 
etle probléme des proportions dans l'oeuvre 69 
de Poussin,” in Nicolas Poussin, Colloques 
Internationaux, 19-21 Septembre, Paris, 1958, ed. 
André Chastel, 2 vols. (Paris: Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique [C.N.R.S.], 1960), 

1: 140-148, esp. 149. For a discussion on the at- 
tribution of the illustrations, see note 3, above, 
and note 79, below. 

For Poussin and Sandrart, see Joachim von 
Sandrart, Academia nobilissimae artis pictoriae 
(Nuremberg: J. von Sandrart, 1683), 112. 
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For Poussin’s figures, see m3: H228, chapter 182(t). 
They are seen not only in his Louvre painting 

of The Saving of the Infant Pyrrhus, dated ca. 

1634, but also in a Windsor drawing datable to 
1633-1634. For the drawing and the painting, see 
in particular Martin Clayton, Poussin. Works on 
Paper, exh. cat., Dulwich Picture Gallery, London, 
16 February-30 April 1995; Museum of Fine 

Arts, Houston, 27 August-12 November 1995; the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, 22 November 1995-24 
January 1996; and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, 6 February—31 March 1996 (London: 
Merrell Holberton, 1995), 89-92, entry 31. 

For changes in the numbering of the illustra- 
tions, see, for instance, m3: H228, chapter 200(t) 
and illustration 200; chapter 201(t) and illustra- 
tion 201; chapter 203(t) and illustration 203; 
chapter 232(t) and illustration 232; chapter 233(t) 
and illustration 233; and chapter 262(t) and 
illustration 262. For “erroneous” numbers in the 
illustrations, see for instance chapter 181(t) and 
illustration 182; chapter 182(t) and illustration 
183; chapter 196(t) and illustration 197; chapter 
204(t) and illustration 203; and chapter 231(t) 
and illustration 230. 

Pauline Maguire suggested that h: Belt 35 pro- 
vided the direct visual source for vb: Barberini. 
Her hypothesis was raised at the UVA conference 
in April 2012, “The Legacy of Leonardo da Vinci: 
International Collaboration and Global Access,” 
though she has been undertaking further studies 
on the matter and recently suggested that fl2: 
Laur 457 is the actual source. Indeed, further 
studies are necessary, for which see, for instance, 
note 72 below on the illustrations for chapters 
230-231 in lı: Belt 35 and vb: Barberini; and also 
Sconza on fl2: Laur 457, “The Earliest Abridged 
Copies,’ in this volume. 

This chapter relates to the Libro di pittura, chap- 
ters 346-347. 

This chapter relates to the Libro di pittura, 
chapter 349. The space left in the text of mg: 
H228 for the illustration was too small, and so 
Poussin provided the illustration of Two men, 
one pulling and the other pushing a column on 

a separate piece of paper, as he did for the il- 
lustration of Two arms, one pulling and the other 
pushing a column, both of which overlapped the 
text. This recourse is seen with respect to other 
illustrations also, given the monumental size of 
Poussin’s figures. 
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See f6: Concini, 57v-58v; and fm2: Gaddi, chap- 
ters 227 and 229. These particular features of f6: 
Concini and fm2: Gaddi are also seen in H: Belt 
35, chapters 227 and 229. 

See vb: Barberini, chapters 231 and 233. 77 
See vb: Barberini, chapter 231 (which has an “er- 
roneous” illustration that should have illustrated 
the previous chapter) and chapter 230 (which is 
not illustrated). By contrast, in both f6: Concini 
and fmz: Gaddi the chapter corresponding to vb: 78 
Barberini 231 is not illustrated because the figure 79 
appears in the previous chapter, corresponding 
to vb: Barberini 230. See f6: Concini, chapter 
57V—58r, and fm2: Gaddi, chapter 227. These 
particular features of f6: Concini and fmz: Gaddi 
are also seen in h: Belt 35, chapters 227-229, a 
manuseript that thus shovvs some deviation in 
relation to vb: Barberini. 

See rez: Casanatense 5018, chapters 226-229; and 
voz: Ottob. 2984, chapters 235-238. 

See f4: Della Bella, chapters 235-238. It is also 
worth noting here that f4: Della Bella and voz: 
Ottob. 2984 seem related, though whether or not 
this relationship is direct is beyond the scope of 
the present study. 

See Michael Cole, “On the Movement of Figures 
in Some Early Apographs of the Abridged 
Trattato, in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 
107-125. 

It has been suggested that the source for a 
related illustration in mg: H228, chapter 234(t), 
representing Two arms, one pulling and the 

other pushing a column is a drawing in a manual 
by the Bolognese artist Francesco Cavazzoni, 
Essemplario della Nobile arte del Disegno (1612), 
for which see the Reader's Notes in volume 2 

of this study. It is indeed possible that Poussin 80 
used an anatomical treatise as a reference for 
displaying the anatomical features of the arms 
in this illustration, and in the illustration of Two 
men, one pulling and the other pushing a column. 
At the same time, it is likely that he had access to 
a manuscript copy of the abridged Libro (which 
has not reached us) showing the overall layouts 
of the illustrations of Two men, one pulling and 
the other pushing a column and of One man seen 
from behind and another seen from the front, as 
such figures do appear in the Libro di pittura 

and in his set of illustrations. For a discussion 

of what we may now consider visual gaps in the 
transmission process, see also the case of rc2: 
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Casanatense 5018, chapter 85, addressed below 
in this chapter. For a different interpretation 

of the evidence, see the Reader's Notes, 

sub numero. 

See Francesca Fiorani, "Abraham Bosse e 

le prime critiche al Trattato della pittura di 
Leonardo Achademia Leonardi Vinci, 5 (1992): 
78—95, esp. 90—95. For further comments, see the 
Reader's Notes. 

See, for instance, f6: Concini, f. 22v. 

For Poussin and the antique, see in particu- 

lar Rudolf Wittkower, "The Role of Classical 
Models in Bernini's and Poussin's Preparatory 
Work,” Studies in the Italian Baroque (Boulder, 
co: Westview Press, 1975), 104—114; Anthony 
Blunt, Les dessins de Poussin (Paris: Hazan, 
1988), 143-165; Charles Dempsey, "The Greek 
Style and the Prehistory of Neoclassicism in 
Pietro Testa 1612-1650. Prints and Drawings, ed. 
Elizabeth Cropper et al., exh. cat., Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 5 November-31 December 

1988, Arthur M. Sackler Museum, Harvard 
University Art Museums, 21 January-19 March 
1989 (Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, 1988), 37—55; Philippe Sénéchal, *Fortune de 
quelques antiques Farnése auprés des peintres 
à Rome au début du xvr1° siècle,” in Poussin 

et Rome, Actes du Colloque de l'Académie de 
France à Rome et à la Bibliotheca Hertziana, 
Rome, 16-18 Novembre 1994, org. Olivier Bonfait 
(Paris: Réunion des musées nationaux; Rome: 
Accademia di Francia, Bibliotheca Hertziana, 
1996), 31-45; Michael Bull, "Poussin and the 
Antique," Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 129 (1997): 
115-180; and Barone, "Leonardo on Motion,” 

1: 114—121, 154-159. 

See R/P, 1: 240, who refer to one loose illustra- 
tion in the Musée du Louvre, one in the Musée 
Gustave-Moreau, one in a private collection 

in Paris, and one in the art market in America. 
For lost sets, see Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 
70. For the illustrations in sı: Hermitage, see in 
particular Jean Bialostocki, “Recent Research: 
Russia 11. A review of T. D. Kamenskaya's 'K 
voprosu o rukopisi Traktata o zivopisi Leonardo 
da Vinci i jeje illustracjach v sobranii Ermitaza,” 
Trudy Gosudarstvennogo Ermitaza, 1 (1956): 
48-59; English summary in Burlington Magazine 
99 (1957): 425; Tatiana D. Kamenskaya, "Le manu- 
scrit du ‘Traité de la peinture’ de Léonard de 
Vinci au Musée de PErmitage”” Raccolta Vinciana 
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19 (1962): 255-258; and Sparti, “Cassiano,” 86 
153-156. 

For a comparison of sizes and outlines, see in 

particular Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 74—75. 

See Barone, “Leonardo on Motion,” 1: 107-128; 

and Barone, "Poussin as Engineer, 107—235. For 

other studies of the antique and Poussin's 

illustrations for the Trattato, see Louis 

Hautecoeur, “Poussin illustrateur de Léonard 87 
de Vinci,” Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire de 

l'Art Français (1913): 223-228, esp. 225; Steinitz, 

Treatise on Painting, 72; and Hautecoeur, 

“Poussin illustrateur, 345. 

For the fortuna of these statues, see in particular 
Francis Haskell and Nicholas Penny, Taste and 

the Antique (New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1994). For Poussin’s drawings and the antique, 

see in particular Blunt, Les dessins; Pierre 

Rosenberg and Louis-Antoine Prat, La collection 

du Musée Condé à Chantilly, exh. cat., Musée 

Condé, Chantilly, 27 September 1994-6 January 

1995 (Paris: Réunion des musées nationaux, 

1994), 162-163; Barone, “Leonardo on Motion,” 

1: 215-221; and Barone, “Poussin as Engineer,” 

198-206. 

For Poussin’s studies of the Belvedere Antinous, 

see Giovanni Pietro Bellori, “Nicolò Pussino,” 

in Le Vite de” pittori, 421-481, esp. 426, 474-477, 

although Jean Dughet stated that the propor- 88 
tions of this statue that Bellori had published as 

based on Poussin’s measurements were, in fact, 

based on a drawing by Charles Errard, for which 

see André Félibien, “Vie de Poussin,” in Vies 

de Poussin (Paris: Macula, 1994), 153-265, esp. 

159-160. See also the Paris album in the École 

Nationale Supérieure des Beaux-Arts in Paris, in 

which some drawings were attributed to Poussin 

by Georg Kauffmann, Poussin-Studien (Berlin: 89 
De Gruyter, 1960), esp. 15-35; and Kauffmann, 

“La Sainte Famille,’ 141-154, especially 143-144. 

More recently, however, these drawings have 

been reattributed to Charles Errard, for which 

see Jacques Thuillier, “Propositions pour: I. 

Charles Errard, peintre," Revue de l'Art, 40-41 90 
(1978): 151-172, esp. 152-153, and 168, n. 21; and 

R/P, 2: 1016, entry R 904. For a discussion of these 
drawings, see also Barone, “Poussin as Engineer,” 
203-204, 227-228. 

See Barone, “Leonardo on Motion,” 1: 118-121; and 
Barone, “Poussin as Engineer, 202-204. 
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In the electronic superimposition (fig. 6.1C), the 
outlines have been manually reinforced for the 
sake of clarity: broken lines indicate deviation 

of outlines; continuous lines indicate a perfect 
match. For a detailed comparison of Poussin's 
human figures, see Barone, “Leonardo on Motion,” 
x: 114-162; and Barone, “Poussin as Engineer,” 
198-213. 

In all of Poussin's figures there are traces of black 
chalk underdrawing, partially covered by the 

pen and bistre work. The underdrawing occurs 
predominantly in the contours, which although 
faint can be seen between small interruptions in 
the pen line, or when the course of the pen does 
not coincide exactly with that of the chalk; and 
often on the facing or “countersheet,” where the 
underdrawing appears as an offset. Moreover, the 
quality of the outlines supports the idea that some 
sort of replication was involved in their design, 

as most of the contours are continuous and 
uncorrected, and whenever they are corrected, the 
rectification has the character of “odd” traced lines 
that have gone slightly off course, rather than of 
spontaneous pentimenti. For a detailed analysis of 
the archeology of Poussin's drawings and a com- 
prehensive discussion of his drawing methods, 
see Barone, "Leonardo on Motion,” 1: 141-148; and 
Barone, "Poussin as Engineer" 214—218. 

Each character is represented ten times in total, 
but with certain variations. The Antinous appears 
six times individually and the Hercules five. This 
difference in number seems to compensate for 
the only exception in which a new character is 
introduced, namely, Antaeus in the two-figure 
illustration for a chapter on compound balance 
(m3: H228, chapter 265(t)), which offers the 
famous group of Hercules with Antaeus. 

For discussions of Poussin's transformations of 
the human figures by changing poses and omit- 
ting or adding figures, see Barone, "Illustrations 
of Figures, 1214; Barone, "Seventeenth-Century 
Illustrations," 23-49; and Barone, "Poussin as 
Engineer," 206-220. 

The three human figures that appear in the 
margin of f4: Della Bella, 24v, are related to a 
chapter on compound weight (chapter 205) and 
to a chapter on sideways turning and twisting 
(chapter 208). The first two figures are shown as 
lifting weights, and the third shows a man bend- 
ing laterally, and so neither could have provided 
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95 


a visual reference for Poussins figures in classical 
contrapposto. For further discussion, see Barone, 
"Illustrations of Figures,’ 1-14; and Barone, 
“Seventeenth-Century Illustrations,” 23-49. 
Leonardo da Vinci, Traitté de la peinture de 
Leonard de Vinci, donné au public et traduit 
ditalien en françois par R.F.S.D.C., ed. Roland 
Fréart de Chambray (Paris: Jaques Langlois, 1651); 
and Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della pittura 

di Lionardo da Vinci novamente dato in luce, 

con la vita dell'istesso autore, scritta da Rafaelle 
Trichet Du Fresne, ed. Raphael Trichet du Fresne 
(Paris: Giacomo Langlois, 1651). The two editions 
are referred to hereafter as Traitté, 1651; and 
Trattato, 1651. 

For a comparison of the two editions, see 
Barone, “Leonardo on Motion,” 1: 164-183; and 
Sparti, “Cassiano,” 174-182. For a joint publica- 96 
tion of the two editions, see Sconza, Trattato/ 97 
Traitté. For the cultural migration from Rome 

to Paris, see in particular Francesco Solinas, 
“Portare Roma a Parigi: mecenati, artisti ed eru- 
diti nella migrazione culturale,’ in Documentary 
Culture: Florence and Rome from Grand-Duke 98 
Ferdinand I to Pope Alexander VII. Papers from a 
Colloquium held at the Villa Spelman, Florence, 
1990, ed. Elizabeth Cropper, Giovanna Perini, and 
Francesco Solinas (Bologna: Nuova Alfa Editore/ 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992), 227-261; 
and further, the Historical Introduction. 

“(...) les obligation particulières que nous avons à 
la courtoisie de Monsieur de Cavallier del Pozzo, 
l’esprit le mieux fait, le coeur le plus noble, & 

en vérité le plus galant homme que nous avons 
abordé dans l'Italie, lequel, parmy un grand 
nombre de régals dont il nous combla à Rome au 
voyage que nous y fismes en l’année 1640, nous 
fit présent de ce rare manuscrit avec vos dessins,” 
in Chambray, Traitté, 1651, sig. a iii"-a iv". 

For a comparison between Chambray’s French 
translation and Du Fresnes Italian text, see Sconza, 
Trattato/Traitté; Bell, “The Final Text, Part One,” 

in this volume; and the Reader's Notes. For bı: 
Brooker 1, see in particular Bell, Appendix A. 

“Si un enfant pouvoit estre à plusieurs pères 
autrement que l'adoption, i'aurois grand sujet de 
dire icy de ce livre qu'il en a deux, puis qu'il est 

si partagé entre vous & Léonard de Vinci, qu'on 

a dela peine à iuger duquel des deux il a plus 99 
receu: car quoy qu'il ait pris son premier estre, 

& pour ainsi dire sa naissance de cét ancien 
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peintre, néantmoins si on l'examine par les par- 
ties qui contribuent advantage à son excellence, 
& sans lesquelles il fust asseurément demeuré 
sans aucune recommendation, & presque in- 
utile, il est certain qu'il les tient de vous. Et c'est 
une des raisons qui m'a porté à le mettre au iour 
avec l'addresse de vostre nom, pour vous en faire 
par ce moyen une espéce de restitution plutost 
qu'un présent, n'estant pas iuste que le public en 
joüisse sans sçavoir à qui il en doit la reconnois- 
sance. (...) Il suffira donc de dire en passant, qu'il 
n'a pas esté, à mon advis, désavantageux à cet ou- 
vrage, que, l'auteur l'ayant laissé imparfaict, quoy 
qu'en sa partie la plus essentielle, vous nous ayez 
supplée ce qui restoit à desirer: car outre que 
vous avez donné la derniére perfection à ce rare 
livre (...)” in Chambray, Traitté, 1651, sig. aiiit-’. 
For Poussin’s letter, see note 63, above. 

See in particular Kauffmann, Poussin-Studien, 
esp. 15-35; Kauffmann, “La Sainte Famille’ 140— 
148; and Hubert Damish, "A Tale of Two Sides: 
Poussin between Leonardo and Desargues,” in 
Massey, The Treatise on Perspective, 53-61. 
Seventeenth-century debates focused mainly 

on the text and/or addressed the geometrical 
figures, for which see in particular Bosse, Traité 
des pratiques, 121—134. For a recent discussion of 
Bosse and Leonardo, see Thomas Frangenberg, 
"Abraham Bosse in Context: French Responses 
to Leonardo's Treatise on Painting in the 
Seventeenth Century,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes 75 (2012): 223-260 (with ex- 
tensive bibliography). See further the Historical 
Introduction. The approval of Poussin's illustra- 
tions is apparent not only in Chambray and Du 
Fresne, but also in Félibien, for which see André 
Félibien, "Huitiéme entretien," Entretiens sur 

les vies et les ouvrages des plus excellens peintres 
anciens et modernes, 6 vols. (Trevoux, 1725), 

4: 22 | facsimile edition with intro. by Anthony 
Blunt (Farnborough [Hants]: Gregg, 1967). For 
the reception of Leonardo's written and visual 
legacies in seventeenth-century France, see 
Juliana Barone, Leonardo nella Francia del XVII 
secolo: eredità paradossali, Lettura Vinciana 52 
(Florence: Giunti, 2012), 1-28. Phyllis D. Massar, 
“A Paris Sketchbook by Stefano della Bella,” 
Master Drawings 18/3 (1980): 227-236, 283-294. 
“Mi sono valuto nel far stampar questo trattato di 
varij manoscritti. Più nobile per un buon numero 
di figure, che vi sono schizzate dalla dotta mano 
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del signor Poussin, 6 stato quello del signor di 
Ciantelou, il quale l'hebbe dal virtuosissimo 
cavaliere del Pozzo, nel tempo ch'egli andato 

in Italia alla conquista delle belle cose, se per 

la gloria del regno non moriva il nostro gran 
Cardinale, havrebbe portato Roma a Parigi," in 
Du Fresne, Trattato, 1651, sig. a iv”. 

"L'altro [manuscript], ch'é assai più corretto, mi 
é stato communicato dalla cortesia del signor 
Tevenot, gentilhuomo d'ogni sorte di belle lettere 
e cognitioni adorno," in Du Fresne, Trattato, 1651, 
sig. a iv. There have been attempts at identifying 
MS Thévenot with either pı: Paris or bz: Brooker 
2 (ex-Ganay), for which see Steinitz, Treatise on 
Painting, 67; Sparti, "Cassiano," 166-170; Anna 
Sconza, "Les sources italiennes du Traité de la 
peinture de Léonard de Vinci (Paris, 1651),” in Le 
livre italien hors d'Italie, ed. Jean-Luc Nardone 
and Delphine Montoliu (Toulouse: Université de 
Toulouse 11, 2010), 121-139. See further discussion 
by Bell, "Trichet Du Fresne"; and Farago and Bell, 
"Editorial Procedures." 

“Ma per l'ignoranza o negligenza di chi copia 
libri, o per qualsivoglia altra occasione, pochi si 
sono trovati i capitol, ne' quali non vi sia stato 
qualche intoppo, e principalmente in quelli dove 
entrava un poco di geometria, che per l'assurdità 
delle figure restavano quasi inintelligibili. Spero 
di haver restituito il tutto alla sua prima purità, 
in Du Fresne, Trattato, 1651, sig. a iv”. 

For a discussion of the attribution of these il- 
lustrations, see R/P 1: 240—241; Elizabeth Cropper 
and Charles Dempsey, Nicolas Poussin: Friendship 
and the Love of Painting (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1996), 191-192; and Bell, “The 
Final Text, Part Two,” in this volume. 

That these particular manuscripts became 
available in France seems apparent from French 
possession notes and inscriptions, as well as 
from sale catalogs. For these manuscripts, 

see Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 80—90. With 
respect to 12: Belt 36, of which Steinitz says, “we 
do not know whether this copy ever left Italy,” 

it is important to note that this manuscript has 
an inscription "Leonard devincy" that probably 
suggests a French owner: its variations in spell- 
ing are similar to those in seventeenth-century 
French references to Leonardo's name, such as 
“Leonnard d'avincy" and “Léonard De Vinci,” 

for which see Charles Le Brun, L'inventaire Le 
Brun de 1683. La collection des tableaux de Louis 
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XIV, ed. Arnauld Brejon de Lavergnée (Paris: 
Réunion des musées nationaux 1987), 99, entry 
15, and 305, entry 279. Moreover, this manu- 
script may have been known to the French art 
theorist Roger de Piles, who, when commenting 
on Leonardo's ideas on human balance, refers 
to the example of a male tightrope dancer (*un 
homme qui danse sur la corde"). Interestingly, 
12: Belt 36 is the only manuscript currently 
known that has the illustration of a tight- 

rope dancer (chapter 198). See Roger de Piles, 
"Remarques sur l'art de peinture de Charles 
Alphonse Du Fresnoy” in L'art de peinture de C. 
A. Du Fresnoy. Traduit en Frangois. Enrichy de 
Remarques, revue, corrigée & augmentée (Paris: 
Nicolas Langlois, 1684), 93-256, especially 
141-142. With respect to the recently surfaced bı: 
Brooker 1, it has a French inscription indicat- 
ing a French sale from M. Callet of 25 February 
1855; its early provenance is discussed in Bell in 
this volume. As for the knowledge of material 
in the scientific transcriptions, see in particular 
Francesca Fiorani, "The Theory of Shadows 
and Aerial Perspective: Leonardo, Desargues, 
and Bosse,” in Desargues en son temps, ed. Jean 
Dhombres and Joél Sakarovitch (Paris: Librairie 
Scientifique A. Blanchard, 1994), 267-282; and 
Pauline Maguire Robison, “Leonardo’s Theory 
of Aerial Perspective in the Writings of André 
Félibien and the Paintings of Nicolas Poussin,’ in 
Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 267-297. 
Preceding Du Fresnes edition is a letter to his 
main dedicatee, Queen Christina of Sweden, 
and a second dedicatory letter, to her physi- 
cian Pierre Bourdelot; they open the Leonardo 
section. See discussion in the Historical 
Introduction. The Alberti section, dedicated 

to the painter Charles Errard, also reprints two 
earlier dedicatory letters, that of Alberti’s Della 
pittura to Giorgio Vasari, and that of Alberti’s 
Della statua to Bartolomeo Ammanati. These 
two letters are found in Cosimo Bartoli’s 1568 
edition, which provided Du Fresne with the 
principal source for the Alberti material in his 
own 1651 edition. 

See Kate T. Steinitz, “Early Art Bibliographies. 
Who Compiled the First Art Bibliography?” 
Burlington Magazine 114, no. 837 (1972): 829-837, 
esp. 830. 

For the most recent assessment of the recep- 
tion of the Treatise in the Académie, see the 
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Historical Introduction; in the existing litera- 
ture, see in particular Martin Kemp, “A Chaos 


of Intelligence’: Leonardo's Traité and the 110 
Perspective Wars in the Académie Royale,” in 
Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 237-254 (first 111 


published in 1987); Fiorani, “Abraham Bosse,” 
78-95; Marianne Le Blanc, “Abraham Bosse 

et Léonard de Vinci. Les débats sur les fonde- 
ments de la peinture dans les premiers temps 

de l'Académie,’ La naissance de la théorie de l'art 
en France 1640-1720, Revue d'Esthétique 31-32 
(1997): 99-106; Frangenberg, "Abraham Bosse in 
Context," 223-260; and Barone, Leonardo nella 
Francia, 1-28. 

For Du Fresne's Vita, see Barone, "Leonardo 

on Motion,” 1: 197-200; Catherine M. Soussloff, 
"The Vita of Leonardo da Vinci in the Du Fresne 7 
Edition of 1651,” in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 
175-196; and Juliana Barone, “The “Official” Vita of 1 
Leonardo: Raphael Trichet du Fresne's biogra- 
phy in the Trattato della pittura,’ in The Lives of 
Leonardo, ed. Thomas Frangenberg and Rodney 
Palmer (London: The Warburg Institute, 2013), 
61-82. 

See Du Fresne, Trattato, 1651, sig. e ii"- i i"; and 
sig. ii". 

See Du Fresne, Trattato, 1651, sig. i ii". He 

refers to the St. Anne and a Herodias as both 

in Richelieu's former collection; to the St. John 
in the Desert and the Virgin of the Rocks at 
Fontainebleau; to a Madonna and Child in the 
possession of the Marquis of Sourdis; and to 
the paintings of Joseph with Potiphar's Wife and 
of the Madonna of the Balances, both in the 
possession of Martin de Charmois. Additional 
references appear throughout his Vita, such as 
to the Flora, which is discussed in connection 
with the Belle Ferronniére and the Mona Lisa; 
and to a copy of the Battle of Anghiari, which is 
assessed in the context of Leonardo's taste for 
"bizarre" things. For Du Fresne's list of paint- 
ings, see Barone, “The ‘Official’ Vita,” 74-75. 

For the works believed to be by Leonardo in 
seventeenth-century France, see in particular 
Charles Le Brun, L’inventaire Le Brun de 1683; 
Antoine Schnapper, Curieux du grand siécle: 2 
collections et collectionneurs dans la France du 
XVII" siècle (Paris: Flammarion, 1994); Barone, 
“Leonardo on Motion,” 1: 184-216; Laure 
Fagnart, Léonard de Vinci en France. Collections 
et collectionneurs, XV*"*-XVII"* siècles (Rome: 
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LErma, 2009); and Barone, Leonardo nella 
Francia, 1-28. 

For Pierre Dan and Abraham Bosse, see in par- 
ticular Barone, “The ‘Official’ Vita,” 75. 

See Du Fresne, Trattato, 1651, sig. i ilir. His refer- 
ences include a book on the nature, vveight, and 
movement of water, with technical illustrations, 
a book on human anatomy, with red chalk il- 
lustrations; a book on the anatomy of horses; a 
book on perspective; a book on human motion; a 
book on the balance of the human figure; a book 
on light and shade; and the Trattato itself. For 
Du Fresnes list of manuscripts, see Barone, “The 
‘Official’ Vita,” 75-77. 


The Final Text 


Francesco Solinas, “Portare Roma a Parigi: 
mecenati, artisti ed eruditi nella migrazione 
culturale,” in Documentary Culture: Florence 
and Rome from Grand-Duke Ferdinand I to Pope 
Alexander VII. Papers from a Colloquium held at 
the Villa Spelman, Florence, 1990, ed. Elizabeth 
Cropper, Giovanna Perini, and Francesco 
Solinas (Bologna: Nuova Alfa Editoriale, 

1992), 227-261, especially 229-230, was the 
first to emphasize his role in bringing forth 
illustrated books. On his edition of Gallonius 
with Tempesta’s plates, see Jetze Touber, 
“Martyrological Torture and the Invention of 
Empathy, Krypton yr 2, no. 3 (2014): 18. On 
his translation of Aesop with Sadeler’s plates 
(Figures diverses tirées des Fables d”Esope et 
d'autres et expliquées par R.D.F. | Paris, 1659]), 
see Paul J. Smith, “Cognition in Emblematic 
Fable Books. Aegidius Sadeler’s Teatrum Morum 
(1608) and Its Reception in France (1659- 
1743), in Cognition and the Book: Typologies of 
Formal Organization of Knowledge in the Printed 
Book of the Early Modern Period, ed. Karl A. E. 
Enenkel and Wolfgang Neuber (Leiden: Brill, 
2005), 161-185, especially 174-177. He used 
Fialetti’s plates in Briefve histoire de l'institvtion 
des ordres religievx (Paris, 1658). 

Bulletin de la Société des archives historiques de 
la Saintonge et de [Aunis, 1877-1914, 485: “fut le 
plus grand collectioneur de son temps; il avait 
formé un cabinet fort riche en médailles, livres, 
tableaux, coquilles, etc. citing R. Dezeimeris, 
Pierre Trichet. Un bibliophile bordelais au XVII" 
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siècle (Bordeaux: Gounouilhou, 1878) regarding 
his Traité des instruments de musique, Paris, BSG, 
MS 1070. 

Catalogus librorum bibliothecae Raphaelis 
Tricheti du Fresne (Paris, 1662). Léopold Delisle, 
Le cabinet des manuscrits de la Bibliothèque 
Impériale (Paris: Imprimerie Impériale, 1868), 

1: 269. On estimates of the size of his collec- 
tion, see Juliana Barone, “The ‘Official Vita 

of Leonardo: Raphael Trichet Du Fresne’s 
Biography in the Trattato della pittura” in The 
Lives of Leonardo, ed. Thomas Frangenberg and 
Rodney Palmer (London: The VVarburg Institute, 
2013), 62, n. 6. 

"Il n'y avait point d'hommes dans le pays latin 

que ne le reconnut pour son maitre en matière de 
livres et de tableaux," from Delisle, Le cabinet, 

1: 270, quoting a letter of Foucquet to P. des 
Champsneufs. 

Kate Steinitz, “Early Art Bibliographies: Who 
Compiled the First Art Bibliography?" Burlington 
Magazine uq, no. 837 (1972): 829-837; Lee 
Sorensen, "Art Bibliographies: A Survey of Their 
Development, 1595-1821” Source: The Library 
Quarterly 56, no. 1 (1986): 31-55; Barone, “The 
‘Official’ Vita” 75; Pierre Jodogne, “La Vita di 
Leon Battista Alberti écrite par Raphaél Trichet 
du Fresne (1651) in Studi di storia della civilta 
letteraria: mélanges offerts à Lionello Sozzi, ed. 
Lionello Sozzi (Paris: Champion, 1996), 383—419; 
and Chrysa Damianaki, “La Vita di Leon Battista 
Alberti di Trichet du Fresne (1651): fortuna edito- 
rial europea tra Sei e Ottocento, con una postilla 
su un ritratto delPAlberti” Albertiana 10 (2007): 
202-220. 

Auguste Bernard, Histoire de l'Imprimerie 

royale du Louvre (Paris: l'Imprimerie Impériale, 
1867), 70. 

Leon Voet, The Golden Compasses (New York: 
Schram, 1969-1972), online at http://www. 
dbnl.org (digitized in 2008), chap. 7: “Proof 
Correction," 174-193, especially 187, 282, 286. 
Barberini's Poemata appeared in 1634 with a 
frontispiece by Rubens; on the later Paris edi- 
tion, see the Historical Introduction in this vol- 
ume. See also Catherine Soussloff, "The Vita of 
Leonardo da Vinci in the Du Fresne Edition of 
1651,’ in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 176-177; 
and on the role of correctors, Anthony Grafton, 
The Culture of Correction in Renaissance Europe 
(London: British Library, 2011). 
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Barone, "The ‘Official Vita,” 76. Soussloff, “Vita,” 
176. 

"Ma per l'ignoranza o negligenze di chi copia 
libri, o per qualsivoglia altra occasione, pochi si 
sono trovati i capitoli ne' quali non vi sia stato 
qualche intoppo, e principalmente in quelli dove 
entrava un poco di geometria, che per l'assurdità 
delle figure restavano quasi inintelligibili. 

Spero di haver restituito il tutto alla sua prima 
purità. Vi restano perd molte cose che paiono 
desiderare la lima: vi sono molte repliche inutili, 
molti ragionamenti troncati, la dicitura é in più 
luoghi sregolata, e benche vi sia qualche ordine 
ne'capitoli, non é peró tale quale si richede 

in un'opera perfetta, Trattato, dedication to 
Bourdelot, unpaginated. For an English transla- 
tion of the dedications to Queen Christina 

and to Bourdelot, see Hans Brummer, "The 
Editio Princeps of Leonardo da Vinci's Treatise 
on Painting Dedicated to Queen Christina," 
Achademia Leonardi Vinci 6 (1993): 17-125. 
Traité de la peinture, sig. a. iii: “l'auteur l'ayant 
laissé imparfaict”; and on iii", "ce travail, que fay 
trouvé grand & fort espineux par l'obscurité du 
stile de cét autheur, & plus encore par l'ignorance 
du copiste que l'a transcrit? 

See the Historical Introduction. 

As Barone recounts in "Seventeenth-Century 
Transformations’ in this volume. 

See Farago and Bell, “Editorial Procedures,” in 
volume 2 of this study. A full philological com- 
parison of ITAL 1651 and sı is required to reveal 
all of Du Fresne's changes, since corrections 
made to sı that brought the text in line with LdP 
are missed in the process for this volume, but see 
below for two such changes, brought to my atten- 
tion by Pauline Maguire Robison. This chapter 
and the Reader's Notes in volume 2 of this study 
present those that substantially altered the con- 
tents of the Trattato. 

Carlo Vecce, “Before the Trattato,” in this volume. 
Farago, “Origins of the Trattato, in this volume. 
Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 
in this volume, identifies possible candidates 
among the group of manuscripts derived from 
fmz: Gaddi, a manuscript discussed by Sconza, 
“The Earliest Abridged Copies,” in this volume. 
Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations.” 
Pauline Maguire Robison presented this 
manuscript to the scholarly community at 

the international conference “The Legacy of 
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20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 
26 
27 
28 


Leonardo da Vinci: International Collaboration 
and Global Access,” held at the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, VA, 12-14 April 2012. See 
belovv for details. 

On leggiadria in the circle of Poussin, see Charles 
Dempsey, “The Greek Style and the Prehistory 
of Neoclassicism in Pietro Testa 1612-1650. Prints 
and Drawings, ed. Elizabeth Cropper et al., exh. 
cat. (Philadelpia: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
1988), xxxvii—Ixv. 

Mauro Pavesi, “Cassiano dal Pozzo, Nicolas 
Poussin e la prima edizione a stampa del 
‘Trattato della pittura’ de Leonardo tra Roma, 
Milano e Parigi, in Tracce di letteratura artis- 
tica in Lombardia (Bari: Pagina, 2004), 97-133, 
especially 127-129. It is necessary to correct the 
implication of Pavesi, n. 104, that the chapters 
in f4: Della Bella have been reordered, for both 
in the text and the index they follow the order 
of earlier apographs (f4/89 is Trattato 90; f4/90 
is Trattato 91; f4/91 is Trattato 89). The reorder- 
ing of the French editors is unprecedented and 
deliberate; see Farago, “Workshop Procedures, 
Part Two, in this volume. 

From s1: Hermitage, f. 86b, chapter 352, showing 
a view of two houses in a landscape setting. 
References to chapters in the intermediate 
manuscripts are in lower case to distinguish 
them from those in the published Trattato. 

See the Historical Introduction and Barone, 
“Seventeenth-Century Transformations.” The 
principal differences are Allegory of Painting 

for Chapter 364 only in ITAL 1651, Head of La 
Gioconda (Mona Lisa) for Chapter 287 only in 
FREN 1651, diagram to Chapter 159 only in ITAL 
1651, and more abundant decorative friezes in 
ITAL 1651. For a complete list, see Emmanuel 
Coquery, Charles Errard (ca. 1601-1689). La no- 
blesse du décor (Paris: Arthena, 2013). 

There is a loop on the t, resembling a reversed 

I; the scribe accurately reproduced the error in 
m3: H228. 

^... e così l'eccellente bianchezza farai con la 
massima oscurità, Pedretti and Vecce, n. 190, also 
citing earlier editions. 

Sconza, Trattato/Traitté. 

Sconza, Trattato/Traitté, 41-43. 

Sconza, Trattato/Traitté, nn. 147, 149. 

Sconza, Trattato/Traitté, n. 134: Chapters 297, 303, 
306, and 309; n. 135: Chapters 106 and 322; n. 136: 
Chapter 91 and 275; n. 137: Chapters 107, 114, 126, 
127, 132, 309, 312. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 7 


The word “emperor” (imperatore) arose from an 
early copying error of “worker” (l’hoperatore), 
and became one of the “tests” used by Carlo 
Pedretti to date manuscripts, Commentary 1: 45, 
test 4. See also Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged 
Copies.” 

Thomas Frangenberg, “Abraham Bosse in 
Context: French Responses to Leonardo’s 
Treatise on Painting in the Seventeenth Century,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 
75 (2012): 223-260, especially 246, n. 122. 

sı: Hermitage, av (chapter 23): "la prospettiva e 
guida e porta, e senza questa niente si fa bene nei 
casi di Pittura” Du Fresne also replaced “in cases 
of” (nei casi) with “thus” (cosi). 

Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations, 
277-284.” 

sı: Hermitage, 2ov (cap. 88): “causa che tale 
riflesso terminerà in campo piu oscuro di lui” 

See my discussion in Introduction to the Reader's 
Notes. With the discovery of V (Codex Urbinas), 
known as the Libro di pittura, the error could 
have arisen from Melzi skipping a line in copying 
from the lost Libro A, carta 49, as reconstructed 
by Carlo Pedretti; but see Libro A, 79, n. 104, 
where Pedretti suggests that the meaning could 
be restored by punctuation; also see Pedretti and 
Vecce, 68v, n. 172. 

Chambray's different solution is recorded in the 
note to Chapter 88. See also Sconza, Trattato/ 
Traitté, 120-121. 

Pauline Maguire Robison has compared 
variants in parallel chapters in the extant 
manuscripts and was kind enough to share her 
conclusions. 

Adding the conjunction “and” (e), which is miss- 
ing in fm2: Gaddi, “Delle movimenti, dell'opinioni 
varie.” 

Sconza, Trattato/Traitté, 21-25, on similar confor- 
mation between title and first line in the choices 
made by the anonymous compiler of the initial 
abridgment, often following suggestions of the 
editors V2 (Girolamo Figino?) and V3 of the Libro 
di pittura. 

On manuscripts derived from vb: Barberini, see 
Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 
n. 40, and the appendix to “Cassiano,” 287; pı: 
Paris similarly reads “et” but no extant manu- 
script has "operation!" in the title. 

On the transformation from visual rays (razzi) 

to light, see A. Mark Smith, From Sight to Light 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2015). 
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m3: H228, 3r/33r (cap. 14): nobile is canceled and 
Pittore interlined. 

Trattato, dedication to Bourdelot: “more noble 
for a good number of figures” (più nobile per un 
buon numero di figure). 

See my Introduction to the Reader's Notes in 
volume 2. 

Quaglino, Glossario, sub voce pariete. The 
chapters with parte for pariete are 187 and 300. 
In Chapters 36, 74, 301, and 328, pariete becomes 
parete. 

Barone, “The “Official” Vita,” 255, n. 35. The 
chapter number in sı: Hermitage is 324 amended 
to 325. 

Jean-Pierre Le Goff, “Abraham Bosse, lecteur 

de Vinci,” in Léonard de Vinci entre France et 
Italie: ‘miroir profond et sombre’ (Caen: Presses 
universitaires de Caen, 1999), 55-80, especially 
77-79, first noted the differences between the 
French and Italian sequence as “le plus curieux de 
cette affaire.” 

J. V. Field, Piero della Francesca: A Mathemati- 
cian’s Art (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
2005), 100-101, re: De prospectiva pingendi, Book 
I, proposition 12. 

Sparti, “Cassiano,” 143-188, especially 168. 
“Interamente” in Chapters 53, 65, 78, 103, 105, 

150, 226; “intensamente” in Chapter 85. Maguire 
Robison points out that in Chapter 105, Du Fresne 
received “interamente” and changed it to “intensa- 
mente,’ not signaled in the critical apparatus 
because it is closer to the Libro di pittura, and 
adds that, with the exception of two manuscripts 
(fn2: Badia and voi: Ottob. 2978), other manu- 
scripts have “intensamente, informing us that this 
is another example of Du Fresne’s change due to 
a more accurate manuscript; see below. 

Traitté, Chapter 81: "il nempesche pas neantmoins 
qun reflect ne tienne plus de la couleur d”vn 
corps plus petit que luy foit proche, que d”vn plus 
grand qui soit esloigné de luy" 

Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 83. 

Sparti, “Cassiano,” 168, citing the inscription by 
Chambray from 1640 on the title page of the 
volume of drawings after antique statues that 
he measured with Charles Errard, and a post- 
script from 1661 at the end of a letter his brother 
Chantelou wrote to Bernini. The handwriting is 
even closer to the printed note by Chantelou in 
a letter to Poussin, reprinted in Kate T. Steinitz, 
“Trattato Studies II: Second Supplement to 
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Leonardo da Vinci's Trattato della pittura,” 
Raccolta Vinciana 19 (1962): 242, fig. 6. 

Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations.” 
T. Kimball Brooker identified the watermarks as 
a bird on a three-tiered mound inscribed within 
a circle, and a bird on a single mound with the 
letters A N. 

Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations.” 
Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 175-180 (Group C, 1, 
citing Luigi Gramatica). 

Tanis Bell, “Cassiano dal Pozzo”s Copy of the 
Zaccolini Manuscripts Journal of the VVarburg 
and Courtauld Institutes 51 (1988): 103-125, 
especially 111—112. Sparti, “Cassiano,” 154, n. 59, 
summarizes my argument erroneously. 

Solinas, “Portare Roma a Parigi," 232, n. 10, iden- 
tifies Dal Pozzo's hand in vb: Barberini on cc. 
146, 161, 163, 171, 176, and 189; Francesco Solinas, 
"Giovani ben intendenti del disegno: Poussin 

et il Museo Cartaceo,” in Poussin et Rome, ed. 
Olivier Bonfait et al. (Paris: Réunion des musées 
nationaux, 1996), reproduces an autograph 
inscription, 223, fig. 8; and Francesco Solinas, 
ed., I Segreti di un Collezionista. Le straordinarie 
raccolte di Cassiano dal Pozzo 1588-1657, exh. 
cat. (Rome: Edizioni de Luca, 2000), 77, 79, and 
110, fig. 113. 

Solinas, Segreti di un Collezionista, 36, 77. 
Barone, "Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 
and “Cassiano,” 223—286, especially 261, notes 
that the ricchezze variant appears in rı: Corsini 
402; rc2: Casanatense 5018; and voz: Ottob. 2984. 
Farago and Bell, “Editorial Procedures,’ for 
further details, including further research on 
provenance. 

Two chapters are numbered "Cap. 175,” causing 
all subsequent chapters to be off until 264, when 
the mistake was noticed and a chapter was given 
two numbers. 

sı: Hermitage, 48r-v: Quando € maggior diffe- 
renza d'altezza di spalle nell'attione dell'huomo e 
risposta contra. Cap. 199—200. 

sı, "se sara corpo pulito ogni colore dico che 
Ubianco che termini,’ while bi has a comma 

after pulito, which corresponds to Chambray's 
punctuation. 

Farago, "Origins of the Trattato"; see also the 
atypical sequence in voi: Ottob. 2978. 

There is a blank space indicating that Dal Pozzo 
intended to include one, and a nearly identical 
diagram in m3: H228, 20r/5or. 
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On the equal angles law of spectral reflections, 76 
see Bell, Introduction to the Reader”s Notes. 

The inventory of Errard’s estate, reproduced in 
Coquery, Errard, 385, lists fifty-nine from the 
French and seven from the Italian edition. On 
the precedence of the French edition, see the 
convincing arguments of Farago in the Historical 
Introduction, and Barone, “Seventeenth-Century 
Transformations,” and “Cassiano,” 65. 

See the notes to Chapters 165 and 177 on 
misplaced and lost images; see also Barone, 
“Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 289. 
See also Barone, “Seventeenth-Century 


Transformations,’ 288, on the relationship of 77 
PierFrancesco Alberti’s solution to LdP and rc2: 78 
Casanatense. 

One figure has an extended arm and is balanced 

in contrapposto. 


Le Goff, ‘Abraham Bosse,” 63, n. 24, states that 

the date is usually cited as 1648 but that the 

volume appeared in 1647. 

Bosse’s debt to Leonardo has been noted by 

Marianne Le Blanc, D'acide et d'encre: Abraham 79 
Bosse (1604-1676) et son siécle en perspectives 

(Paris: CNRS, 2004), 58, and 122; Anna Sconza, 
‘L'héritage de Léonard de Vinci. Lumière et 

vision dans la littérature artistique au milieu du 

хун siècle, in Lumière et vision dans les sciences 

et dans les arts. De l'antiquité au XVII" siècle, 

ed. Michel Hochmann and Danielle Jacquart 

(Geneva: Droz, 2010), 215—216; Frangenberg, 

“Abraham Bosse in Context,” 231-234; and Sophie 80 
Join-Lambert, “Bosse et l'Académie royale: ‘La 

Raison sur Tout,” in Abraham Bosse: savant 
graveur: Tours, vers 1604-1676, Paris (Paris: 
Bibliothèque Nationale de France, 2004), 64-70. 
Le Blanc, Dücide et d'encre, 47; Frangenberg, 
“Abraham Bosse in Context,’ 40. 

Le Goff, “Abraham Bosse,” 75, quoting from 
Bosse, Ze Peintre converty aux precise et univer- 
selles de son Art... (Paris: Selbstveri, 1667). On 
Bosse’s disagreements and dismissal, see Le Goff, 
“Abraham Bosse”; and Frangenberg, “Abraham 
Bosse in Context.” 

Le Goff, “Abraham Bosse,” 76, quoting from 
Bosse, Le Peintre converty, 2 (unpaginated) and 
from his Traité de Pratiques géometrales et pers- 
pectives, enseignées dans l'Académie royale de la 
peinture et sculpture (Paris: Chez l’auteur, 

1665). 
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^... me dit avoir donné au dit Sieur de Chambray 
qui travailloit au sien, le privilege que par avance 
il en avoit obtenu.” Maguire Robison, “Leonardo’s 
Theory of Aerial Perspective in the Writings 

of André Félibien and the Paintings of Nicolas 
Poussin,” in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 
267-297, suggests that the agreement may have 
involved Félibien's right to publish the extra 
chapters on light and shadow, citing his knowl- 
edge of unpublished Leonardo writings. Sparti, 
“Cassiano,” 171, suggested that the French editors 
had the extra chapters but chose not to publish 
them. 

Sparti, “Cassiano,” 164, 166. 

Francesca Fiorani, "The Theory of Shadows 

and Aerial Perspective: Leonardo, Desargues, 
and Bosse,” in Desargues en son temps, ed. Jean 
Dhombres and Joél Sakarovitch (Paris: Librarie 
Scientifique A. Blanchard, 1994), 267—282, first 
suggested Bosse's debt to unpublished Leonardo 
material, particularly the extra chapters on light 
and shade. 

In the final stages of editing, Ibecame aware 

of a similar diagram on p. 93 of Le due regole 
della prospettiva practica di M. Iacopo Barozzi 
da Vignola, ed. Egnatio Danti (Rome: Francesco 
Zanetti, 1583). Danti knew Gaddi's copy of the 
abridged Libro di pittura, as Anna Sconza docu- 
ments in this volume, but his knowledge of the 
autograph Leonardo manuscript containing this 
text has not been documented. 

Sparti, “Cassiano,” 169, on the identification of 
Molé’s son, n. 133. It is important to note that 
the manuscript shows evidence the sheets were 
cut before being bound in their paper frames. 
According to T. Kimball Brooker, Chicago, un- 
published catalog of the Biblioteca Brookeriana, 
this intervention is likely to date from the 
eighteenth century, as is indicated by the dispar- 
ity between the size of the bookblock and the 
binding, the traces of the former title “SUR/ 
L'IRIS" on the spine, the marbled endpapers, 
and the window mounting of text and images in 
gray paper. On the identification of this volume 
as Marin Cureau de la Chambre, Nouvelles 
observations et coniectures sur l'iris (Paris: 
Jacques Langlois, 1651), see also I. de Conihout, 
"Les reliures de Martin Cureau de la Chambre 
et l'Atelier “Rocolet,” in Le Livre et l'historien, ed. 
Henri-Jean Martin (Geneva: Droz, 1997), 235-258. 
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Du Fresne’s handwriting has been misidentified; 88 
the annotations formerly attributed to him in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts copy of Marliani’s 

Urbis Romae topographia (1544), from Du 

Fresne’s collection, are in a neat humanist italic 

script typical of the second half of the sixteenth 
century, according to BMFA Curator Benjamin 

Weiss (e-mail communications 27 October 2015). 
However, four letters in his hand can be found 

in the Archivio Dal Pozzo Ms xu, ff. 65r-71r, in 

Rome, Biblioteca dell’Accademia Nazionale 

dei Lincei. I have not found evidence that the 89 
annotations to b2: Brooker 2 (ex-Ganay) are by 

Du Fresne, as Sparti, “Cassiano,” 170, posits; the 

issue merits further study. On Poussin’s alleged 
ownership of b2: Brooker 2, see Steinitz, Treatise 

on Painting, C2, 80. 

Traitté, Dedication to Poussin, iii b: “ie veux 

encore adjouster icy, & tesmoigner au public pour 


mon frere de Chantelou & pour moy, les obliga- go 
tions particulieres que nous avons a la courtoisie 

de Monsieur le Cavallier del Pozzo, l'esprit le 91 
mieux fait, le coeur le plus noble, & en verité le 92 
plus galant homme que nous ayons abordé dans 93 


l'Italie, lequel, parmy un grand nombre de regals 
dont il nous combla à Rome au voyage que nous y 
fismes en l'année 1640, nous fist present de ce rare 
manuscrit avec vos desseins.” Steinitz, “Trattato 
Studies II,” 246. 

Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 
section “The ‘Imperfect’ Text and Poussin's 94 
Figures in Paris” 

Sparti, “Cassiano,” 153-156. 

Trattato, Dedication, n.p. İviil: “Mi sono 

valuto nel far stampar questo trattato di vari 
manoscritti” 

Trattato, Dedication, n.p. [vii]: “L'altro, ch'è assai 
più corretto, mi è communicato dalla cortesia del 
signor Tevenot.” 

Manuscripts with “usefulness” (utilità) include 
pı: Paris and bz: Brooker 2 as well as many 
Gaddi-based manuscripts not associated with 
Dal Pozzo. Thanks to Pauline Maguire Robison 
for helping identify these variants. 95 
Anna Sconza, “Les sources italiennes du Traité 
de la peinture de Léonard de Vinci (Paris, 1651),” 


in Le livre italien hors d'Italie, ed. Delphine 96 
Montoliu and Jean-Luc Nardone (Toulouse: 
Université de Toulouse 11, 2010), 121-139, espe- 97 


cially 134, n. 43. 
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On Thévenot, see Nicholas Dew, Orientalism in 
Louis XIVs France (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2010), 81-129; and Nicholas Dew, 
“Thevenot, Nicolas Melchisedek (c. 1622-92)" 
in Dictionary of Seventeenth-Century French 
Philosophers, ed. Luc Foisneau, 2 vols. (Oxford: 
Thoemmes Continuum, 2009), 2: 1214-1216. The 
reference has consistently been associated with 
Melchisédec Thévenot rather than other mem- 
bers of the wealthy Thévenot family, such as his 
nephew Jean, traveler to the Levant. 

Also in Paris were two lost manuscripts docu- 
mented by sources as belonging to Sandrart 
and Noailles, discussed in Steinitz, Treatise on 
Painting, C6 and Ст, 90-91, and ret: recanati 1, 
after 1641, as discovered by Sconza, “Note sul 
‘apografo’ del Libro di pittura di Leonardo da 
Vinci a Casa Leopardi,” Raccolta Vinciana 33 
(2009): 347. 

Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 
n. 102. 

Sparti, “Cassiano,” 166—171, esp. nn. 116 and 138. 
Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, B 22, 67. 

Sconza, "Les sources italiennes," 134 and n. 43, 
lists eight chapters that follow pı: 57, 68, 113, 157, 
211, 221, 241, and 257; the title of Chapter 188 in 
the Trattato differs from sı and conforms to pı 
(De' membri e descritione d'effigie) rather than 
81/191 and b1/188 (De' movimenti e descritione 
deffigie). 

Sparti, “Cassiano,” 167, questioned whether 

the provenance of pı: Paris could associate it 
with Melchisédec Thévenot. See also Sconza's 
catalog entry, “Anonimo primo metà del xvii 
secolo, in Disegno, giudizio, e bella maniera. 
Studi sul disegno italiano in onore di Catherine 
Monbeig Gogeul, ed. P. Costamagna, F. Harb, and 
S. Prosperi Valentini Rondinò (Milan: Silvana, 
2005), 183, and her more extensive discussion 
in “Les sources italiennes,” 134-136, where she 
points out that the Dominican monastery and 
the printer of the Trattato, Jacques Langlois, 
were on the same street. 

Unfortunately, Sparti, “Cassiano,” 164, follows this 
line of argument despite her careful reading of 
other documents. 

Sparti, “Cassiano,” 158, cites letters of Poussin 
from 1644, 1645, and 1649. 

Sconza, “Les sources italiennes,” 135, n. 50, 
believes it was made directly from the Libro di 
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101 


102 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 
108 
109 
110 


pittura, because seven chapters show variants 
not found in any other abbreviated manuscript. 
This manuscript has the unusual format of one 
chapter per page, and it reproduces only some 

of the diagrams and none of the figurative 
illustrations. 

Carlo Pedretti, “Belt 35: A New Chapter in the 
History of Leonardos Treatise on Painting, in 
Leonardo’s Legacy: An International Symposium, 
ed. Charles O”Malley (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1969), 164: Juliana Barone, 
“Illustrations of Figures by Nicolas Poussin 

and Stefano della Bella in Leonardo” Trattato,” 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts 143 (2001): 1-14, and 

this volume. Pavesi, “Cassiano dal Pozzo,” ı28, 
first suggested that Du Fresne might have 

used f4. 

Della Bella and Du Fresne are listed as contribu- 
tors to Feste theatrali per la Finta Pazza drama 
del Sig[no]r Giulio Strozzi rappresentate nel 
piccolo Borbone in Parigi quest anno MDCXLV 
(Paris, 1645) in WorldCat 800913222, but I have 
not been able to verify their involvement. 

On Della Bella’s contributions to the Museo 
Cartaceo, Solinas, Segreti di un Collezionista, 
147; on Della Bella”s connections with Francesco 
Barberini, see the Historical Introduction. 
Sparti, “Cassiano,” 164; Barone, “The ‘Official’ 
Vita,” 64-67. 

Pavesi, “Cassiano dal Pozzo,” 124; on Du Fresne/s 
ownership of a Poussin painting, see Soussloff, 
“Vita,” 177. 

Extensively documented in Voet, Golden 
Compasses, 261-300, 342, 434. 

Le Goff, “Abraham Bosse,” 57-59, 62, on the print- 
ing activities of his relative Frangois Langlois. 
Little is known about Jacques Langlois’s activities 
at this date. 

Dew, Orientalism, 104-105, nn. 82 and 83 on the 
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115 
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117 
118 


119 
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121 


122 
123 
124 


privilege system. 

Brummer, “Editio Princeps,” 121, published Du 
Fresne’s letter to Cardinal Francesco Barberini, 
written 31 May 1652, before he left for Stockholm, 
offering to find books for the cardinal. 

Barone, “The ‘Official’ Vita,” 72. Soussloff, “Vita,” 
176, also emphasized his scholarship. 

Jodogne, “Alberti,” 395. 

Damianaki, “La Vita,” 207. 

Soussloff, “Vita,” 178, citing Félibien and Boschini. 
"Quel Monsù Rafael d”Vfresne degno /D'ogni 
honor, d'ogni gloria, e riuerentia, /Che hà messo in 
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stampa con gran diligentia/ Del Vinci con la vita 
anca el dissegno” Cited by Pedretti, “Belt 35,” 168; 
and Soussloff, “Vita,” 178. 

Trattato, dedication to Bourdelot [n.p.]: gentil- 
huomo d'ogni sorte de belle lettere e cognitioni 
adorno. 

Dew, Orientalism, 99-100. 

Dew, Orientalism, 85. 

On Thévenot's network, Dew, Orientalism, 
103-104; on Du Fresnes letters and travels, see 
Solinas, "Portare Roma a Parigi," 229-230; Sparti, 
"Cassiano," 157-158, n. 75. 

Soussloff, “Vita,” 181-183. 

Soussloff, "Vita," 176, n. 3: *ma cio non fu da colui 
eseguito, e quello ch'a Roma non si é fatto, hora 
dopo un secolo intiero si mette in esecutione a 
Parigi." 

Soussloff, "Vita," passim. 

Barone, "Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 
and “Du Fresne 65, 77. 

See, for example, Chapters 86, 188, and 349, as 
well as the three longest chapters, 162, 332, and 
340. 

Cross-references are found in Chapters 53, "see 
chapter 351”; 276, "see chapter 167"; 283, “see 
chapter 141”; 299, "see chapter 169"; 318, "see 
above chapter 192 and 306"; 324, "see above chap- 
ter 313 and 315”; 341, "see above chapter 53." 
Smith, “Cognition,” 177. The 1689 edition 
discussed as a work of Du Fresne was a pirated 
edition produced after Du Fresne's death (1661). 
Barone, "Seventeenth-Century Transformations." 
Sconza, "The Earliest Abridged Copies." 
Elizabeth Cropper and Charles Dempsey, "Italian 
Painting of the Seventeenth Century,” Art Bulletin 
69, no. 4 (1987): 500, write, “it was perfectly 
normal ... to publish letters ... by the not fully 
literate ... with emendations of the more obvious 
errors; and it is well known that publishers often 
paid humanists to correct proofs and standardize 
spellings and locutions according to standards of 
literate expression”; see confirmation in the re- 
cent studies on the editing and writing of Vasari’s 
Le Vite by humanist advisors, in David Cast, ed., 
The Ashgate Research Companion to Giorgio 
Vasari (Burlington, vr: Ashgate, 2014). 
Chambray, Traitté, dedication to Poussin (sig. a 
iij): “neantmoins si on l'examine par les parties 
qui contribuent davantage à son excellence, & 
sans lesquells il fust asseurément demeureé sans 
aucune recommendation, & presque inutile, il es 
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certain qu'il les tient de vous”; and on the verso, 
“l'auteur l'ayant laissé imparfaict, quoy qu'en sa 
partie la plus essentielle, vous nous ayez supplée 
ce qui y restoir à desirer: car outre que vous avez 
donné la dernier perfection à ce rare livre...” 
Du Fresne, Trattato, dedication to Bourdelot 
[n.p.]: “Più nobile per un buon numero di figure, 
che vi sono schizzate dalla dotta mano del signor 
Poussin....” For an English translation of the en- 
tire dedication, see Brummer, “Editio Princeps,” 
125. 
Du Fresne, Trattato, dedication to Bourdelot: 
“Il signor Errard valentissimo pittore, che per la 
profunda scienza del disegno non si può para- 
gonare se non con i più eccellenti huomini de gli 
ultimi secoli, e del quale potrebbe dire qualche 
filosofo che per quel vero gusto ch'egli hà delle cose 
antiche, fusse passata in lui l'anima di qualch'uno 
di quei primi maestri, è quello al quale si devono il 
compimento e gli ornamenti dell'opera, havendovi 
aggiunto parecchi figure, e fra le altre quello che 
si vedono verso il fine del libro, dove si ragiona 
del modo di panneggiare e di vestir le figure: nel 
resto si è servito di quelle idee e schizzi del signor 
Poussin, che si sono trovati nel manoscritto del 
signor Ciantelou” 
Du Fresne, Trattato, “Al molto illustre signore mio 
oss.mo il Signore Carlo Errard, pittore del rè cri- 
stianissimo,” [n.p.]: “per la profunda & universale 
cognitione de tutte le partie des disegno, e per l'ab- 
bondanza e richezza delle inventioni, e per quella 
sua muta eloquenza, con la quale ella esprime si 
perfettamente i moti interni dell'animo...” 
Sparti, “Cassiano,” 174-180, constructs a scenario 
in which Chambray dedicates the Traitté to 
Poussin to appease his jealousy of the credit 
Errard is receiving. However, her evidence for 
Errard’s reputation as the principal illustrator is 
strong. 
Sparti, “Cassiano,” 180, translating from Giovanni 
Pietro Bellori, Le Vite de’ pittori, scultori, ed 
architetti moderni (Rome: Mascardi, 1672), ed. 
Evelina Borea, intro. Giovanni Previtali (Turin: 
Einaudi, 1976), 606. The works “on architecture 
and ornaments” to which Bellori refers must be 
the Parallele and Quatre livres, not the unbound 
collection of prints known as the Receuil, which 
is discussed below. 
Bellori, Le Vite der pittori, 60 [life of Annibale]; 
444 [life of Poussin]: “alcune poche ma degne 
osservationi, e ricordi sopra la pittura al modo di 
Leonardo da Vinci.” 
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Jacques Thuillier, “Propositions pour Charles 
Errard, peintre,” Revue de l'Art 40-41 (1978): 
151-172; Emmanuel Coquery, “Charles Errard: 

ou l'ambition du décor,” diss., Université Paris- 
Sorbonne, 2004, expanded into Charles Errard 
(ca. 1601-1669). La noblesse du décor (Paris: 
Arthena, 2013). 

Martin Kemp, “A Chaos of Intelligence”: 
Leonardo's Traité and the Perspective Wars in 
the Académie Royale,” 1987, reprinted in Farago, 
Re-Reading Leonardo, 237-254; Francesca 
Fiorani, “Abraham Bosse e le prime critiche al 
Trattato della pittura di Leonardo,” Achademia 
Leonardi Vinci 5 (1992): 78-95; Le Goff, “Abraham 
Bosse"; Le Blanc, D'acide et d'encre; Sparti, 
“Cassiano, 143-188; Frangenberg, “Abraham 
Bosse in Context, 223-260; and see the summary 
in the Historical Introduction in this volume. 

Le Goff, “Abraham Bosse”” gives the most thor- 
ough discussion of Bosse's publications of this 
letter in relationship to disputes about his role 
at the Académie royale. The letter was printed 

in Charles Jouanny, Correspondence de Nicolas 
Poussin (Paris: Schemit, 1911; reprinted Paris: F. de 
Noble, 1968), 421. See the discussion below. 

See Mario Valentino Guffanti, “Visual Imagery of 
the Printed Editions,” in this volume. In the pref- 
ace, v-vi, Giffart writes: “Les figures de l'édition 
que je donne au Public sont gravées d'après les 
desseins originaux du Poussin, qui sont à la fin du 
Manuscrit dont je viens de parler. Jay crit que ces 
figures ne devoient être qu'au simple trait, on en 
voit mieux le contour.” 

Du Fresne, Trattato, 58 and 68. The vignette on 
page 58 was used again on the title page to the 
Alberti section. 

Sparti, “Cassiano,” 174-179. Most recently 
Coquery, Errard, 141, wrote that Errard designed 
three plates on draperies for Chapters 361, 363, 
and 365. 

R/P, 1: 240-251, cat. no. 129. 

The similarity to the mounting of illustrations 
in b2: Brooker 2 (Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 

as C2, 80-81) suggests that the cut sheets were 
mounted and bound after the publication. See 
Part One of this chapter. 

Coquery, Errard, D 155, 39 and 286 from the 
album at the Bibliothèque de l’Institut de France 
MS 1029, 36, on preference for acanthus. 

La Pratique du Trait à Preuves de M. Desargues 
Lyonnois, pour la Coupe des Pierres en 
l'Architecture (Paris: Pierre des Hayes, 1643); La 
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Manière universelle de M. Desargues pour poser 
lessieu et placer les heures et autres choses aux 
cadrans au soleil (Paris: Pierre des Hayes, 1643); 
Manière universelle di M. Desargues pour prati- 
quer la perspective par petit-pied (Paris, 1648). For 
a list of sixteenth-century perspective treatises, 
see Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting,” in this 
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volume. 148 
Coquery, Errard, 39, sees this as an early break 
from the rigor of Bosse. Charles Perrault, Les Dix 
livre d'architecture (Paris, 1673), preface [n.p.]: 
“Les figures sont de trois especes, il y en a qui nont 
que le premier trait pour expliquer les mesures et 
les proportions qui sonte prescrites dans le texte; 
les autres sont ombrées pour fair voir l'effet que ces 
proportions peuvent faire estant mises en oeuvre, 
et pour cette mesme raison quelques”unes de ces 
figures ombrées ont esté faites en Perspective, 
lorsque l'on n'a pas eu intention de faire connoistre 
ces proportions au compas, mais seulement au 
jugement de la vüe? The three-part method can 
be traced back to Zaccolini, in particular to his 
treatise on cast shadows, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Ms Ashburnham 12124 Della descrit- 
tione dell'ombre prodotte da corpi opachi rettilinei, 
copied by Poussin, and perhaps known to Errard 
and to Chambray. See Elizabeth Cropper and 
Charles Dempsey, Nicolas Poussin: Friendship 
and the Love of Painting (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1996), 168; and my “Cassiano’s 
Copy, 103-104. 

Du Fresne, dedication to Errard, sig. a iij-iv: 
“Deve assai l’uno e l'altro scrittore alle cure e fati- 
che di V S. che per fargli comparire più pomposi 
innazi a sì gran prencipessa, hà voluto con quel 
numero di rari ornamenti che si vedono ricamargli 
da capo a piedi” 

Writing as Guillet de Saint-Georges in “Mémoire 
historique des principaux ouvrages de M. 
Errard...,” read at the Academy on 4 November 
1690, published in Mémoires inédits sur le vie et 
les ouvrages des membres de l'académie royale 

de peinture et de sculpture, ed. L. Dussieux et al., 
2 vols. (Paris: Dümoulin, 1854), 1: 74. 

Claude Michaud, “François Sublet de Noyers, 
Superintendant des bátiments de France," Revue 
Historique 241, no. 2 (1969): 336; Coquery, Errard, 
n.106, in the absence of documentation, places 
their initial meeting in the 1630s. 

Coquery, Errard, 37, and 280-284 (D 105-144). 
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Daniele del Pesco, “Paul de Chantelou, Roland 
Fréart e Charles Errard: successi e insuccessi 
dall'Italia," in Rome-Paris 1640: transferts culturels 
et renaissance d'un centre artistique, ed. Marc 
Bayard (Paris: Somogy; Rome: Academie de 
France à Rome), 148-149; Coquery, Errard, 38 and 
285-301 (D 145-234). 

On their collaboration, Annalise Avon, "Su alcuni 
esempi di scultura e architettura antiche nel 
Paralléle (1650) di Roland Fréart de Chambray e 
Charles Errard,” Annali di architettura 13 (2001): 
111-119; on the privilege, Coquery, Errard, 143 and 
appendix, 404. 

Del Pesco, “Paul de Chantelou 145-151. 

Jouanny, Correspondence, 198, n. 3. On this brevet 
see also Coquery, Errard, 61. 

Jouanny, Correspondence, 198, letter to 
Chantelou, 9 June 1643. 

Jouanny, Corresponddnce, 179-182; Michaud, 
“Sublet de Noyers,” 340-341. The duc de 
Montmorency was decapitated under Richelieu, 
but in 1663, the property was returned to the 
Montmorency-Luxembourg family through an 
act of parliament. 

Recounted by Chambray, Parallèle, preface (last 
unnumbered page), and Guillet, Mémoires 
inedits, 75. Coquery, Errard, 61 and 248 (Dc 32). 
Memoires inédits, 95: “étant revenue en France, M. 
des Noyers redoubla l'estime qu'il en avoit conçue, 
et le retint longtemps auprés de lui dans l'agréable 
maison de Dangu, qui est auprès de Gisors.” 
Coquery, Errard, 61. 

Del Pesco, “Paul de Chantelou,” n. 63, refers to a 
document dated 5 March 1642, cited in A. Gady, 
Jacques Lemercier, p. 200, n. 295, that Melchior 
Tavernier was not trusted to take care of the edi- 
tion, indicating that the translation of Palladio 
was given to Chambray sometime after this date. 
Michaud, “Sublet de Noyers,” 345, n. 1. The docu- 
ment says he was to be housed in the room pre- 
viously used by the stucco worker of the Grande 
Galerie. On his work for Mazarin, see Coquery, 
Errard, 62-65. Coquery, Errard, 249, includes 

Dc 33, Hôtel la Bazinière; Dc 34, Hôtel Charron; 
Dc 35, Hôtel d'Aumont de Villegiuier; and Dc 37, 
Hôtel Tubent. 

Guillet, Memoires inédits, 7: “et ce fut aussi à 
Dangu que M. Errard et M. de Chambray travail- 
lèrent de concert à traduie dütalien en français, les 
quatre livres d'architecture d'André Palladio que 
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M. de Chambray a fait imprimer. Ils ont composé 
de concert le livre qui a pour titre: Le Parallèle de 
l'Architecture ancienne e de la moderne, dont les 
planches ont été gravées, d'après les dessins de 

M. Errard, et sous sa conduite, et ils sattacherent 
aussi à traduire l'Art de la peinture de Leonard de 
Vinci” 

See the Historical Introduction. 

Listed by Coquery, Errard, 418-419, dating 

from January 1641 to January 1644 (Jouanny, 
Correspondence, 63, 76-77, 198, 201-202, 204-208, 
210—211, 213, 218, 243). 

Letter of 28 May 1645, cited in Del Pesco, "Paul 
de Chantelou 149; Jouanny, Correspondence, 
304-307. 

Del Pesco, “Paul de Chantelou,” 143. 

Emmanuel Coquery, “LAnatomie d'une 
Académie,” in L'idéal classique: Les échanges 
artistiques entre Rome et Paris au temps de Bellori 
(1640-1700), ed. Olivier Bonfait (Paris: Somogy, 
2002), 149; Sparti, “Cassiano,” 175, n. 156. On 
Errard's role in the fabrication, see the Historical 
Introduction. 

Voet, Golden Compasses, 42, 165-166, 231, 384. 
Elizabeth Cropper, “Vincenzo Giustiniani’s 
‘Galleria’: The Pygmalian Effect,” in Cassiano 

dal Pozzo's Paper Museum, vol. 2, ed. Jennifer 
Montagu (Milan: Olivetti, 1992), 106-108. 

See the Historical Introduction, 20-23, on these 
volumes in the Barberini-Dal Pozzo circle. 
Coquery, Errard, 143 and 404. 

The new frontispiece was used in the 1702 edi- 
tion. Thuillier, “Propositions, 171, n. 77, dates 
the frontispiece to the period 1650-1653 given 
the age of Louis XIv; Coquery, Errard, 145 and 
361-366 (G 182-235), dates it to the early 1650s, 
when the plates were reworked with more shad- 
ings and additional plates were engraved. 
Euclid appeared in print much later, in La 
perspective d'Euclide (Le Mans: Jacques Ysambert, 
1663) without designs by Errard, and with only a 
few woodcut diagrams. 

Coquery, Errard, 143; see the Historical 
Introduction. 

Francesca Consagra, “The Marketing of Pietro 
Testa’s ‘Poetic Inventions,” in Pietro Testa 1612- 
1650. Prints and Drawings, ed. Elizabeth Cropper 
etal., exh. cat. (Philadelphia: Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 1988), 87-104; see also Roger 
Gaskell, “Printing House and Engraving Shop: A 
Mysterious Collaboration,” The Book Collector 53 
(2004): 217. 
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Coquery, Errard, 143 and 404. 

Marie Pelletier de Chambure-Baguenier 
Desormeaux, “René Lochon: inventaire de 
l'oeuvre gravé conservé à la bibliothèque natio- 
nale, suivie de Inventaire de l'oeuvre gravé de 
Pierre Lochon,” Paris, 1994, listed as a printed 
text in the catalog of the Bibliothèque nationale, 
Paris. Maxime Préaud is preparing an edition of 
Lochon’s prints, noted in Coquery, Errard, n. 577. 
His birth, estimated previously at 1636, has 

been pushed back to 1630 because of a docu- 
ment of 3 November 1638 putting him into 
apprenticeship with Jean Ganière, cited in 
Maxime Préaud, “Guillaume Chasteau, graveur 
et éditeur d’éstampes à Paris et la peinture ital- 
ienne, in Seicento: la peinture italienne du XVIIe 
siècle e la France, ed. Jean-Claude Boyer (Paris: 
Documentation française, 1990), 125-146, n. 61. 
The French edition was published in Paris in 
1650, by Antoine Vitrey. 

Coquery, Errard, 385. 

Emmanuel Coquery, “Les peintres français à 
Rome dans la premiere moitié du XVI" siècle et 
l'antique,” in Autour de Poussin, idéal classique et 
épopée baroque entre Paris et Rome, ed. Olivier 
Bonfait (Rome: Villa Medici, 2000), 44. 

Coquery, Errard, 428 

Coquery, Errard, 428. 

See the Historical Introduction, under 
“Production Values in the Printed Editions of 
1651.” 

Jules Guiffrey, Comptes des Batiments du Roi 
sous le Regne de Louis XIV Tome Premier: Colbert, 
1664-1680, Collection de documents inédites sur 
l'histoire de France, 103, n. 1 (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1881), 542-544, lists payments ranging 
from a low of 55 for a mathematical diagram to 
the high sum of 1500 to Chasteau to engrave a 
painting in the royal collection. Tournier's three 
payments for five engravings were low. See also 
Consagra, "Marketing," Ixxxvii-Ixxxviii, for prices 
paid for engraving in Rome. 

J. Baur, Nouvelle archives de l'art français: recueil 
de documents inédits (Paris: Charavay, 1876), 

56, noting the payment under "Quittances du 
Règne.” 

Historical Introduction, and Consagra, 
“Marketing,” xc. 

Coquery, Errard, 396. 

Sparti, “Cassiano,” 160, n. go, transcribes the privi- 
lege, also correcting the erroneous belief that Du 
Fresne published independently of Chambray. 
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Voet, Golden Compasses, 243, 247, 250, 389, 441, 202 
n.1. 

Soussloff, “Vita,” 181. 

Cropper and Dempsey, Friendship, 188 and 205. 
Soussloff, “Vita,” 180 and 186, refers to the 
philosopher and magus image associated with 
Leonardo and the physical description of his ap- 
pearance from Lomazzo; Barone, “The ‘Official’ 
Vita,” 73 (n. 63), connects the image with that of 
Vasari’s frontispiece in the 1568 edition of Le vite. 
http://www.christiansymbols.net/animals_3.php. 
The word “corona” in Latin means crown as well 
as garland and wreath. 

Coquery, “Les peintres français,” 47-48. 
Emmanuel Coquery, Rinceaux & figures: 
l'ornement en France au XVII" siècle (Paris: Musée 
du Louvre, 2005), 34, fig. 8, and Coquery, Errard, 
48-49. 

Soussloff, “Vita,” 179-181. 

“Laurel” and “laureate” derive from the tradi- 
tion of the laurel wreath. On the many types 
and meanings of wreaths, see Dragana Rogié, 
“Wreath—Its Use and Meaning in Ancient Visual 
Culture,” Religion and Tolerance 10, no. 18 (2012): 
341-356. 

Barone, “The ‘Official’ Vita,” 66, n. 24, identifies 
the image as a sketch of the Mona Lisa, but Tam 
not convinced of the resemblance, given the 
elongated proportions (compared to the Mona 
Lisa image accompanying the Traitté Chapter 
287, page 94), the treatment of the veil, absence 
of landscape and architectural frame, and 
frequency of similarly veiled women in Errard’s 
work. 

Discussion of the images for the Alberti section 
must be relegated to a future study. 

See Part One of this chapter. 

See, for example, the ornament of the friezes 

in the Parallele on pages 37 and 59, 53, and 
especially 67 and 69 as sources of specific motifs 
of putti and animals emerging from swirling 
foliage. On Errard’s study of the Vatican Logge, 
see Coquery, Rinceaux, 33, figs. 6 and 7; Coquery, 
“Les peintres français,” 44; and Del Pesco, “Paul 
de Chantelou,” 148. 

Thuillier, “Propositions,” 151-152. 

Thuillier, “Propositions,” 153; the exact date of his 
arrival, documented by Baldinucci, is the feast of 
St. Luke, 1627, but Guillet (Mémoires inedits, 73) 
relates his departure for Rome with his father, 
Charles Errard I, and brother, Jean, at age 18. 
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Coquery, Errard, 21-22. Thuillier, “Propositions,” 
153. 

Thuillier, “Propositions”; Coquery, Errard, with 
full references in note 8, above. 

Pointed out by Walter Friedländer and Anthony 
Blunt, Nicolas Poussin: Catalogue Raisonné 
(London: Warburg Institute, 1963), 26-29; Sparti, 
“Cassiano,” 174; R/P, 242. 

Documented by Guillet in Memoires inédits, 78: 
“En 1660 M. Errard eut un grand démélé dans ГАса- 
demie avec M. Bosse quiy enseignoit la perspective, 
et qui avoit la qualité de conseiller honoraire dans 
l'assemblée. M. Errard se plaignit à la compagnie 
de ce que M. Bosse avoit mis au jour un traité des 
proportions des figures antiques, prises sur ses des- 
sins. M. le Bicheur, qui étoit du corps de l'Académie, 
et qui avoit fait imprimer un traité de perspec- 

tive, joignit ses plaintes à celles de M. Errard. Ce 
différend eut des suites qui firent exclure M. Bosse 
du corps de la compagnie." Bosse's short treatise 
(4 statues in 20 plates) was published in 1656 as 
Representations de divers figures humaines, avec 
leurs mesures prises sur des antiques qui sont de 
present à Rome, recueillies et mises en lumière par 
A. Bosse. See Coquery, “Les peintres français” 49. 
The delay indicates that a rupture between Bosse 
and Errard occurred close to 1660. 

“et les gaufes Païsages qui sont au derrière des 
figurine humaines de la copie que Monsieur de 
Chambray a fait imprimer, y ont esté ajouts par un 
certain … sans que j'en aye rien sceu. Tout ce qu'il 
y a de bon en ce Livre se peut écrire sur une fueille 
de papier en grosse lettre.” The full text, taken 
from Felibiens fifth Entretiens, can be found in 
Touanny, Correspondence, 420-421. The authen- 
ticity of the letter has been accepted by Poussin 
scholars because of its publication within 

his lifetime and its republication by Félibien. 
Bosses first publication used an ellipsis instead 
of Errard’s name, as it is transcribed here. He 
quoted it in two more publications of 1660, and 
again in 1661, 1665, and 1666, as is recounted in 
Le Goff, “Abraham Bosse,” 70-76. The possibility 
that Bosse manipulated the letter is suggested 
by Coquery, Errard, əz. See also Frangenberg, 
“Abraham Bosse in Context” for excerpts of 
Bosse’s comments; and Sophie Join-Lambert, 
“Bosse e l'Académie royale: 64-70, for informa- 
tion from Bosse's unpublished letters. 

Touanny, Correspondence, 418-419: letter from 
Rome dated 29 August 1650. This letter also 
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indicates that Chambray’s translation was 
completed by the summer of 1650, a detail 
overlooked by scholars arguing that the French 
edition followed the Italian. 

Jan Bialostocki, “Une idée de Léonard réalisée 
par Poussin,” La Revue des Arts 4 (1956): 131-136, 
and “Poussin et le Traité de la peinture de 
Léonard,” Études 1 (1960): 133-140; Elizabeth 
Cropper, “Poussin and Leonardo: Evidence 

from the Zaccolini MSS” Art Bulletin 62 (1980): 
570-583; reprinted with additions in Cropper 
and Dempsey, Friendship, 145-174; Pauline 
Maguire Robison, “Leonardo’s Theory of Aerial 
Perspective in the Writings of André Félibien 
and the Paintings of Nicolas Poussin,” in Farago, 
Re-Reading Leonardo, 267-297, and “Leonardo’s 
Trattato della pittura, Nicolas Poussin, and the 
Pursuit of Eloquence in Seventeenth-century 
France,” in Leonardo da Vinci and the Ethics of 
Style, ed. Claire Farago (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 2008), 189-236. 

See my “Zaccolini’s Theory of Color Perspective,” 
Art Bulletin 75 (1993): 91-112. 

For a list of citations to Zaccolini in the sources, 
see my “The Life and Works of Matteo Zaccolini,” 
Regnum Dei 41, no. n (1985): 227-258. 

Juliana Barone, “Poussin as Engineer of the 
Human Figure: The Illustrations for Leonardo’s 
Trattato, in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 197— 
235, and “Seventeenth-Century Transformations, 
this volume. See also Coquery, Errard, 37-39, on 
the quest for ideal proportions. 

Robison, “Pursuit of Eloquence,” 206, citing 

Le Bruns Conférence; and Charles Dempsey’s 
discussion in “The Greek Style and the Prehistory 
of Neoclassicism in Pietro Testa 1612-1650. Prints 
and Drawings, ed. Elizabeth Cropper et al., exh. 
cat. (Philadelpia: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
1988), xxxvii-lxv. 

Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 
in this volume, on the dating of the drawings 

to 1635, in contrast to the date of 1637 in R/P, 
240-242. 

Dempsey, “The Greek Style”; Maguire Robison, 
“Pursuit of Eloquence.” See also the discussion of 
the placement of the illustrations in Part One of 
this chapter. 

Marinella Pigozzi, “DalPanatomia agli esemplari. 
L'immagine scientifica del corpo, i Carracci e 

gli Exemplari di primo Seicento,’ Artes 9 (2001): 
5-40; and see Farago’s discussion in the context 
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of “Workshop Practices, Part Three,” in this 
volume. 

Peter Lukehart, “Carving Out Lives: The Role of 
Sculptors in the Early History of the Accademia 
di San Luca,” in Collecting Sculpture in Early 
Modern Europe. Studies in the History of Art, 

70, Symposium Papers XLVII (Washington, Dc: 
CASVA, 2008): 184-217. 

Estelle Lingo, “The Greek Manner and a 
Christian ‘Canon’: François Duquesnoy’s Saint 
Susanna,” The Art Bulletin 84, no. 1 (2002): 65-93, 
citing her translation, 65. 

Dempsey, “The Greek Style” xlv-xlvi and l; Lingo, 
“Greek Manner,” passim. 

Cropper, "Giustiniani's Galleria,” 124-125; 
Maguire Robison, “Pursuit of Eloquence,” 206. 
See also Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part 
Three” for the argument that these practices 
emerged in the late sixteenth century when 
artists were steered toward the adoption of deco- 
rous poses available in antique models. 

Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 
and “Poussin as Engineer,” 201-205, on the prac- 
tice of varying an older, bearded male type with 
a younger type. 

Among the vast literature on imitation, I have 
found useful the summaries by James Ackerman, 
“Imitation,” in Antiquity and Its Interpreters, 

ed. Alinia Payne, Ann Kuttner, and Rebekkah 
Schmik (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2000): 9-16; and Maria Loh, “New and Improved: 
Repetition as Originality in Italian Baroque 
Practice and Theory” The Art Bulletin 86, no. 3 
(2004): 477-504. 

Discussed in relation to the text of Chapter 182 
by Carlo Pedretti, “The Dart Caster,” Achademia 
Leonardi Vinci 9 (1995): 55-72, particularly 
65-66. 

On the vexing issue of Leonardo’s intentions and 
its transformation in the unpublished manu- 
scripts, see Pedretti, “Dart Caster.” 

Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 
with previous bibliography, rightly deems 
Poussin’s work a reinterpretation of Leonardo. 
Poussin explored these tvvo poses on releasing 
force in his Saving of the Infant Pyrrhus (Paris, 
Louvre), painted in 1634 for Gian Maria 

Roscioli. 

On the relationship to Alberti’s ideas on deco- 
rum, see Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part 
Three,” who discusses post-Tridentine values 
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coeval with a resurgence of interest in Alberti 
(1550, 1568) under Cosimo I in Florence. 

For discussion of Sublet de Noyers’s vision and 
Errard”s role ca. 1639-1640 in collecting materials, 
see Del Pesco, “Paul de Chantelou,” passim; and 
Coquery, Errard, 54. 

Coquery, Errard, 72-77. 

Now in the Archeological Museum, Naples; see 
Barone, “Poussin as Engineer,” 202-203. 

Ovid, Metamorphoses 1: 689-721 (see poetry- 
intranslation.com, translated by A. S. Kline, 
2000). 

Frédérique Lemerle, “Fréart de Chambray ou les 
enjeux du Parallèle,” XVII" Siècle 196, no. 3 (1997): 
419-453. 

On Domenichino’s study with Zaccolini, see 

my "Zaccolini's Unpublished Perspective 
Treatise: Why Should We Care?” in The Treatise 
on Perspective: Published and Unpublished, ed. 
Lyle Massey (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
2003), 79-103. The date of Poussin’s response 

to Zaccolini is discussed in relation to vvorks 
dating ca. 1636-1640 in Cropper, “Poussin and 
Leonardo,” 579; and Maguire Robison, “Aerial 
Perspective,” 267. Further discussion of Poussin’s 
response to Zaccolini by this author is in 
progress. 

On this collection of prints, the first page of 
which includes the dedication and full title, 
Segmenta nobilium signorum et statuarum quae 
temporis dentem inuidium euasere (Paris, 1638; 
reissued 1645 by G. P. Bellori), see Coquery, “Les 
peintres français,” 42-43; Maria Grazia Picozzi, 
“Nobilia Opera: la selezione della scultura antica,” 
in L'idea del bello: viaggio per Roma nel Seicento 
con Giovan Pietro Bellori, ed. Evelina Borea (Rome: 
De Luca, 2000), 25-38; and Francis Haskell and 
Nicholas Penny, Taste and the Antique: The Lure 
of Classical Sculpture, 1500-1900 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1982). 

Cropper, “Giustiniani’s Galleria” 16 and 
120-122 (especially in those engraved by Claude 
Mellan). 

Cropper, “Giustiniani’s Galleria,” 124-125. See 
also Farago, "Workshop Procedures, Part Three,” 
for the argument that these practices emerged 
in the late sixteenth century when artists were 
steered toward the adoption of decorous poses 
available in antique models. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 7 


Coquery, "L'Anatomie;' 147. On the impor- 

tance of Hercules to France, see the Historical 
Introduction. 

Coquery, Errard, 135-136; compare D 342 with 
Tournier's engraving G 209, as well as D 88 with 
G 69, for the frontispiece to Divers vases. 
Coquery, Errard, 39-40. 

Coquery, Errard, 136. 

Coquery, Errard, 385-390, lists the dimensions 
of each, noting variations in millimeters (e.g., 
height from 0.099 to 0.092). 

Emmanuel Coquery, “Du détail au contexte, 

les hésitations d'un graphomane françoise,” in 
Rome-Paris 1640: transferts culturels et renais- 
sance d'un centre artistique, ed. Marc Bayard 
(Paris: Somorgy and Académie de France á Paris, 
2012), 127-139. 

Coquery, Errard, 385. 

See the essay preceding Chapter 165 and the note 
to that chapter in the Reader's Notes, in volume 
2 of this study. 

His interests led Chambray to quit the bar to pur- 
sue his passion; Michaud, “Sublet de Noyers,” 336. 
Please refer to the illustrations accompanying 
the Italian transcription and English translation, 
sub numero. 

Cropper and Dempsey, Friendship, 126. 

Charles Dempsey, “Poussin’s ‘Sacrament of 
Confirmation, The Scholarship of “Roma 
Sottoranea' and dal Pozzo's Museum 
Chartaceum,' in Cassiano dal Pozzo: Atti del 
seminario internazionale di studi, ed. Francesco 
Solinas (Rome: Edizioni de Luca, 1989), 246-260. 
Jouanny, Correspondence, 419, letter to 
Chantelou, 29 August 1650. On the identification 
of Painting in the Self-Portrait and her resem- 
blance to the figure in Chapter 262, see Donald 
Posner, "The Picture of Painting in Poussin's Self- 
Portrait," in Essays in the History of Art Presented 
to Rudolf Wittkower, ed. Douglas Fraser, Howard 
Hibbard, and Milton Lewine (London: Phaidon, 
1967), 200-203. 

Thuillier, "Propositions," fig. 3, 153. 

Coquery, Errard, D 206, illustrated on page 41; the 
drawing is in Paris, Bibliothéque de l'Institut de 
France. 

Coquery, Errard, D 151, illustrated on page 41; the 
drawing is in Paris, Bibliothéque de l'Institut de 
France. 
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Cropper and Dempsey, Friendship, 191 and 205, 
building on arguments of Donald Posner and 
Matthias Winner. 

Suggested in Cropper, “Giustiniani’s Galleria” 
124-125, and recently developed by Richard Neer, 
“Poussin and the Ethics of Imitation, Memoirs of 
the American Academy in Rome 51-52 (2006— 
2007): 297-344. 

Du Fresne, dedication to Bourdelot [n.p.]: “e prin- 
cipalmente in quelli dove entrava un poco di geo- 
metria, che per l'assurdità delle figure restavano 
quasi inintelligibili” 

Avon, “Su alcuni esempi," 12-13. 

I am indebted to the website of the University 
of Bergamo, "Cesare Ripa, Allegorie 
dell'Iconologica di C. Ripa," directed by Sonia 
Maffei, at dinamicoz.unibg.it for its bibliography 
and links to accessible electronic editions, and 
Ithank Anthony Colantuono for pointing me in 
Ripa's direction. 

Cesare Ripa, Iconologia (Padua: Pasquati, 1611), 
529. 

The globe also appears under the foot of 
Providence, who carries a scepter and a cornu- 
copia, in Ripa, /conologia (Rome: Gigliotti, 1593), 
223. 

Her turned gaze is reminiscent of Poussin's figure 
of History in the frontispiece to the Bibbia sacra 
(printed by the Imprimerie Royale in 1642), who 
turns away from the book she is writing to look 
behind to the past and up into the heavens for 
divine inspiration, on which see Cropper and 
Dempsey, Friendship, 200. 

For the importance of this issue to the new 
Académie royale, see Donald Posner, "Concerning 
the Mechanical Parts of Painting and the Artistic 
Culture of Seventeenth-Century France,” Art 
Bulletin 75, no. 4 (1993): 584-596; and Sheila 
McTighe, "Abraham Bosse and the Language of 
Artisans: Genre and Perspective in the Académie 
royale de peinture et de sculpture, 1648-1679” 
Oxford Art Journal 21, no. (1998): 3-26. 


In appendice 
On the Visual Imagery of the Printed Editions 


For a description of all printed editions, see 
Mario Valentino Guffanti, "A Bibliography of 
Printed Editions of Leonardo da Vinci's Treatise 


on Painting,” in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 
559-605. 

"Qui furabit Librum istum non videbit Jesum 
Christum, ibit in Infernum, et stabit in eternum." 
Della pittura, Opera di Leonardo da Vinci, copied 
by Joannes Maria Livius, 1714, Milan, private col- 
lection. The manuscript is described in Leonardo: 
Dagli studi di proporzioni al Trattato della pittura, 
ed. Pietro C. Marani and Maria Teresa Fiorio, 
exh. cat., Milan, Castello Sforzesco, 7 December 
2007-2 March 2008 (Milan: Electa, 2007), cat. 
no. 23, 136-137. 

Anna Maria Brizio, “Il Trattato della pittura di 
Leonardo,” in Scritti di storia dellarte in onore di 
Lionello Venturi, 2 vols. (Rome: De Luca Editore, 
1956), 2: 320. 

Pedretti and Vecce, 1:[11], 19, n. 7, and 44-45. 
There is a note in Ms C 11 on Anatomy at 
Windsor, datable about 1513, RL 19076 (C.11.6); a 
sheet with drawings and notes about the Deluge 
in C.A,, f. 79 r-c; and a note in C.A., f. 181 r-a. 
"tutti et ciascheduno li libri che el dicto testatore 
ha de presente, et altri Instrumenti et Portracti 
circa l'arte sua et industria de Pictori"; cited by 
Augusto Marinoni, [manoscritti di Leonardo 

da Vinci e le loro edizioni in Leonardo Saggi e 
Ricerche (Rome: Poligrafico dello Stato, 1954), 
233. 

Testimonies to this effect were compiled by 
Ambrogio Mazenta, Le memorie su Leonardo 

da Vinci di Don Ambrogio Mazenta, ca. 1635, 
published under the same title edited by Luigi 
Gramatica (Milan: Alfieri & Lacroix, 1919); see 
discussion in the Historical Introduction in this 
volume. 

Gian Paolo Lomazzo, Trattato dell'arte de la pit- 
tura (Milan: Pontio, 1584), 158-160, included an 
otherwise unknown passage by Leonardo that 
consists of a comparison between the arts; see 
Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 84; Pedretti, Commentary, 
1: 76-81, which reprints the passage with an 
English translation, as well as reproducing 

the passage in the Haydocke edition (Oxford, 
1590) (in facsimile); Pedretti, Libro A, 109; and 
the discussion of Lomazzo by Sconza, “The 
Earliest Abridged Copies,” in this volume. 

A. P. McMahon, ed., Treatise on Painting [Codex 
Urbinas Latinus 1270] by Leonardo da Vinci, 2 vols. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956), 
xxix and n. 24; Anna Maria Brizio, “Leonardo 
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il Trattato della pittura,” in Annali della Facoltà 
di Filosofia e Lettera dell’Università Statale di 
Milano, 9 (1956): 17; Martin Kemp and Margaret 
Walker, Leonardo on Painting: An Anthology of 
His Writings (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1989), 2. 

Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 84; Pedretti, Libro A, 109. 
Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 103. While Pedretti and 
Vecce see Leonardo’s contribution in the design 
of the Libro di pittura, other scholars consider 
the structure of the work far from the type of 
organization developed by Leonardo in his 
autograph manuscripts. See Claire Farago, “How 
Leonardo da Vinci's Editors Organized His 
Treatise on Painting and How Leonardo Would 
Have Done It Differently” in The Treatise on 
Perspective: Published and Unpublished, ed. Lyle 
Massey, Studies in the History of Art 59, Center 
for Advanced Studies in the Visual Arts, National 
Gallery, Washington, pc (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2003), 21-52. 

The rediscovery of the Codex is credited to the 
librarian of the Vatican Library Gaetano Luigi 
Marini and the Milanese painter Giuseppe Bossi, 
who requested a transcript in order to publish 

it. See Pedretti, “Introduzione,” in Pedretti and 
Vecce, 1: 58, on their correspondence from 

1808 to 1810; and Carlo Vecce, “Nota al Testo,” in 
Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 85, noting that Bossi writes 
in 1808 that the librarian Gaetano Marini had 
assigned the codex its catalog number around 
1797. Bosse’s unpublished papers are today in the 
Ambrosiana Library. See the discussion at the 
end of this appendix. On the disappearance of 
the codex, see Farago, “Origins of the Trattato,” in 
this volume. 

For the earlier literature, see Pedretti, 
Commentary, 1: 14-31. In addition to the Parte 
prima, titled “Paragone” in the editio princeps of 
1817 (Trattato della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, 
ed. Guglielmo Manzi [Rome: Nella stamperia 
de Romanis, 1817]), several parts were excluded, 
including the fifth part, “De Ombra e Lume”; the 
sixth part, “D’Alberi et Verdure”; and the seventh 
part, “De Nuvoli.” Two chapters were included 
from the eighth part, “De POrizzonte” and the 
second, third, and fourth parts were subjected 
to numerous reductions, as Farago discusses 

in “Origins of the Trattato,” and in the essay on 
editorial procedures and the Reader's Notes, 
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25 


both in volume 2 of this study. The manuscripts 
based on the abridgment vary between 365 and 
375 chapters, as opposed to the 1008 passages in 
the Codex Urbinas 1270, as was first reported by 
McMahon, Treatise on Painting, 1:xiv, and n. 14. 
See Farago and Bell, "Editorial Procedures,” in 
volume 2 of this study. 

See Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo. 

Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 141-144. 

See Bell, "Trichet du Fresne,” in this volume; 
Farago and Bell, "Editorial Procedures"; and the 
Reader's Notes. 

For a complete description, see Leonardo: Dagli 
studi, cat. no. 39, 155-157. 

Itis probably bz: Brooker 2, the manuscript 
ex-Ganay, which took its name from one of its 
owners, the Marquis Hubert of Ganay; see dis- 
cussion in Juliana Barone, "Rubens and Leonardo 
on Motion: Figures, Inscriptions, and Texts, in 
Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 441-472. 

See A. M. Logan and M. C. Plomp, Peter Paul 
Rubens: The Drawings, exh. cat., New York, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 2005), 100; and D. Jaffé et 
al. Rubens: A Master in the Making, exh. cat., 
London, National Gallery (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2005), 33, 37. 

See Michéle-Caroline Heck, "The Reception of 
Leonardo da Vinci's Trattato della pittura, and 
Traité de la peinture in Seventeenth-century 
Northern Europe,” in Farago, Re-Reading 
Leonardo, 377-414. 

Barone, “Rubens and Leonardo on Motion,” 454. 
A. M. Logan, "Leonardo, Poussin, Rubens, and the 
Ms. De Ganay, in Essays in Northern European 
Art Presented to Egbert Haverkamp-Begemann on 
his Sixtieth Birthday (The Netherlands: Davaco, 
1983), 147. 

Logan, "Leonardo, Poussin, Rubens,” 144. 
Michael Jaffé, Van Dyck's Antwerp Sketchbook 
(London: Macdonald, 1966), 37. 

A list of all the major attributions can be found 
in Barone, "Rubens and Leonardo on Motion 
460, n. 6. 

See Marcin Fabiansky, “The Fortuna of 
Leonardo's Trattato della pittura in Nineteenth- 
Century Poland,” in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo, 
553-567. 

See Heck, “The Reception of Leonardo da Vinci's 
Trattato”; and Thijs Westeijn, “This Art Embraces 
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All Visible Things in Its Domain”: Samuel van 
Hoogstraten and the Trattato della pittura,” 
415-440, both in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo. 
The authenticity of the 1723 edition was first 
questioned by Victoria Steele, “The First Italian 
Printing of Leonardo da Vinci's Treatise on 
Painting: 1723 or 1733?" in Notiziario Vinciano, 

no. 13 (1980): 8-9; see most recently Thomas 
Willette, “The First Italian Publication of the 
Treatise on Painting: Book Culture, the History 
of Art, and the Naples Edition of 1733,” in Farago, 
Re-Reading Leonardo, 147-171. 

See Leonardo: Dagli studi, cat. no. 39, 155-157; 
and M. V. Guffanti, “Un frontespizio inedito 
dell’edizione a stampa del ‘Trattato della 

pittura’ di Napoli del 1733,” in Hostinato Rigore 
(Milan: Electa, 2000), 84-88; and Willette, 

“The First Italian Publication of the Treatise 

on Painting.’ 

Willette, “The First Italian Publication of the 
Treatise on Painting,’ 156. Willette reproduces all 
three title pages. 

N. De Toni, “Notizie sull’esemplare unico del 
Trattato della pittura di Leonardo da Vinci 
esistente nella Biblioteca Marciana,” in Notiziario 
Vinciano, no. 9 (1979), 58. The type of paper used 
for the title page of the third kind has the same 
weft used for the rest of the volume, but the size 
of the entire volume is quite out of the ordinary 
(42 x 28.5 cm instead of the classic 35 x 23 cm 

of the common editions of 1723 and 1733). The 
auction catalog described this copy as a standard 
printed edition of 1733, and did not note the 
peculiarity of the title page. 

On Rigaud’s editorial interventions, see Janis Bell, 
"Riguad's Popular Translation (1802),” in Leonardo 
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43 


in Great Britian, ed. Susanna Avery-Quash and 
Juliana Barone (London: National Gallery), forth- 
coming; on Bosse's criticism and Poussin's letter, 
see the Historical Introduction in this volume. 
On Dal Pozzo's copy, see Barone, “Seventeeth- 
Century Transformations” and the Historical 
Introduction, both in this volume; and the 
Reader's Notes. 

Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 122. 

B. Orsini, Della geometria e prospettiva pratica, 
1771-1772-1773 -Vol. 111—Tables. ХХП, ХХ1П and 
XXIV; see further discussion of drawing manuals 
in Farago, "Workshop Procedures, Part Three in 
this volume. 

G. A. Borelli, De motu animalium (Rome, 1680). 
See further discussion of these chapters in ITAL 
1651 in the Reader's Notes, sub numero. 

See discussion and further bibliography in the 
Historical Introduction. 

Barone, "Illustrations by Nicolas Poussin and 
Stefano della Bella in Leonardo's Trattato," 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts 143 (2001): 1-14. 

See further discussion in the Reader's Notes, and 
in Bell, "Trichet du Fresne." 

Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 174. 

Ludwig Heydenreich, Introduction, in McMahon, 
Treatise on Painting, 1: xvi. 

Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 8. 

Pedretti and Vecce, 1: 111. 

C. G. Gerli, Disegni di Leonardo da Vinci, incisi 
sugli originali da Carlo Giuseppe Gerli riprodotti 
con note illustrative di Giuseppe Vallardi (Milan: 
Pietro e Giuseppe Vallardi, 1830). The first edition 
was published in 1784 by Giuseppe Galeazzi, 
Milan. 
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Trattato della pittura, 1651 


Editorial Procedures 


Introduction 
Claire Farago and Janis Bell 


This scholarly edition of the Trattato della pittura is based on direct 
examination of numerous copies of the printed edition. Three copies 
were studied closely—those at the Getty Research Institute Library, 
the Us National Gallery of Art Library, and the Folger Shakespeare 
Library! Many of its manuscript sources were studied in the origi- 
nal, and others vvere consulted in the form of digital photographs 
in the online archive established in 2012 by Francesca Fiorani at 
the University of Virginia, Institute of Advanced Technology in the 
Humanities (IATH) (http://www.treatiseonpainting.org). Two un- 
published manuscripts in private collections, one of them newly 
documented in this study, were made available to us in high-resolu- 
tion digital photographs by the Morgan Library & Museum.? 

Kate Trauman Steinitz’s Treatise on Painting (1958) established 
the codicology in a fundamental study that remains essential to all 
work on the Trattato della pitttura. In her book and subsequent arti- 
cles, still unsurpassed for their accuracy and completeness, Steinitz 
catalogued all of the manuscript copies known in 1962.3 She clas- 
sified the material into six groups based on their association with 
the first printed edition: (A) the unique parent manuscript, Codex 
Urbinas Vaticanus Latinus 1270; (B) prepublication abridged manu- 
scripts; (C) prepublication abridged manuscripts with new drawings 
by or after Nicolas Poussin; (D) manuscripts with added scientific 
chapters; (E) abridged manuscripts postdating the 1651 edition; and 
(F) the Codex Huygens. 

Our edition of the text is framed with Steinitz’s classifications in 
mind. We are likewise interested in the textual history of the Trattato 
della pittura, but we have adopted the cataloguing system estab- 
lished for the IATH project in order to accommodate new manu- 
scripts discovered in recent years.* The IATH classification system 
was developed by Carlo Vecce and Anna Sconza when they were 
already working on the present edition. Their designations follow 
newer philological standards than were available in 1962. The first 
initial in their classification of manuscript copies refers to the city 
where the manuscript is now located (e.g., f = Florence), and the 
second initial refers to the collection (e.g., 1= Laurentian Library). 
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In the case of privately owned manuscripts, the initial refers to the 
owner's last name (e.g., b = Brooker). This edition studies several 
manuscripts not yet included in the TATH digital archive. To aid 
the reader, we have added abbreviated titles to the identification 
numbers introduced by IATH so that the manuscripts can be eas- 
ily recognized by their traditional designations, familiar in the spe- 
cialist literature (e.g., fm2: Gaddi for Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale, Ms Magliabecchiana xv11.18 [ex Gaddi 372]; vb: Barberini 
for Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms Barberinus Latinus 4304; m3: 
H228 for Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Ms H228 inf., and so on). A 
list of manuscript abbreviations, including our expanded nomencla- 
ture, is provided at the front of this study in volume 1. 

Our edition establishes the textual relationships between the 
parent manuscript (Steinitz’s group A, V: Codex Urbinas), which we 
refer to as LdP, abbreviating its title, Libro di pittura. We cite the 
current critical edition of the text by Pedretti and Vecce (1995), and 
the Du Fresne edition (ITAL 1651) in a critical apparatus accompa- 
nying the Italian transcription. This apparatus also provides refer- 
ences to Leonardo” surviving autograph writings as identified by 
Pedretti and Vecce in their critical edition of the Libro di pittura, V: 
Codex Urbinas (1995). Our Reader’s Notes discuss variants in the 
intermediate manuscripts that Steinitz classified as groups B (pre- 
publication abridged copies of LdP) and C (copies directly associ- 
ated with Nicolas Poussin’s illustrations). On the basis of extensive 
philological analyses undertaken by our team, we propose a new 
stemma of the manuscript transmission history, discussed fully in 
the individual chapters by Sconza, Barone, and Bell, and summa- 
rized below. In addition, in her chapter Barone discusses the manu- 
scripts in Steinitz’s group D (supplemental material associated with 
Cassiano dal Pozzo’s editorial work), and Landrus discusses the 
Codex Huygens (group F), a compilation of ideas directly indebted 
to Leonardo that circulated in artists’ workshops around the same 
time that Melzi’s compilation began to circulate in its abridged 
form. Steinitz also catalogued subsequent printed editions, which 
Guffanti updated in Farago, Re-Reading Leonardo (2009); in the 
present study, in volume 1, Guffanti classifies the visual imagery 
in all printed editions, according to their relationship to the 1651 
Italian edition. He goes beyond Steinitz’s codicology to classify new 
imagery that later editions introduced. 
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Description of the Printed Edition of 1651 
There is no need to revise Steinitz’s physical description of the 
1651 Italian editio princeps. The collation has been checked in the 
National Gallery and Folger Library copies: 


TRATTATO/DELLA PITTVRA/DI LIONARDO/DA VINCI,/ 
Nouamente dato in luce, con la vita dell'istesso autore, scritta/ 
DA RAPHAELLE DV FRESNE./Si sono giunti i tre libri della 
pittura, & il trattato della statua/di Leon Battista Alberti, con 
la vita del medesimo./[title vignette]/ IN PARIGI,/ Appresso 
GIACOMO LANGLOIS, stampatore ordinario del re 
Christianissimo, al/monte S. Geneouesa, dirimpetto all fon- 
tana, all’ insegna della Regina di pace./ [rule] / M.D.C.LL/ CON 
PRIVILEGIO DEL RE./ 

Collation: first part: a^, 22, 14, A-N*, 06, Q2, R4; second part: 
a^, €2, 12, a-h4. 1 Pagination: first part: [10] 1., 112 p. [6] 1.; second 
part: [8] 1, 62 p., [1] 1. € Size: Folio, 38 x 26.5 cm. € Contents: 
fly leaf; aur half title with portrait; aiv blank; azr title page; 
azv blank; agr-a4v dedications to Queen Christina and Dr. 
Bourdelot; é1r-13r vita di Lionardo da Vinci; 13v-i4v bibliograph- 
ical list of art books: Аи—Оду Trattato; Osr two end pieces; Оду 
blank; O6r-R3r indice; R3v blank; Rar and v blank; air title page, 
Alberti della pittura; della statua; aiv blank; a2r portrait Alberti; 
av blank, aar-àav letter of Du Fresne to Errard; aqr—nv vita di 
Alberti and indice delle opere; 12r half title Alberti della pittura; 
12v the translator, Cosimo Bartoli to Giorgio Vasari; aır-far della 
pittura; fav Cosimo Bartoli to Bartolomeo Ammannati; g1r-h4v 
Della Statua; fly leaf. 1 Illustrations: Portraits: Leonardo: алг, 
Alberti azr, title vignettes, head pieces, initials, tail pieces; 
50 diagrams and demonstrations of landscapes, perspective, 
and anatomy in decorative frames, 35 of them pertaining to 
Leonardos, 15 to Alberti’s treatise; 1 horse, zo human figures in 
Leonardos, 1 figure in Alberti’s treatise.6 


It is, however, necessary to revise Steinitz”s description of the artists 
responsible for the illustrations.” Today we can say that the illustra- 
tions to the Trattato volume total some 96 plates. Of these, 7 are in 
the front matter, including initials; 57 are associated with chapters 
in Leonardos Trattato; 7 are decorative plates accompanying the 
text; and 23 are for the Alberti section. Nearly all of the plates are 
new (only 2 were used previously, in Roland Fréart de Chambray”s 
Parallele de l'architecture antique avec la moderne, 1650).8 Poussin 
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scholars Rosenberg and Prat credit Poussin with the drawings for 
the chapters with human figures, PierFrancesco Alberti with the 
diagrams and some landscapes, and Errard with all of the decorative 
plates, the redrawing of the diagrams and figures, and the addition of 
several of his own designs.? Errard’s new images include the follow- 
ing: 4 frontispieces; 2 portraits to accompany the lives of Leonardo 
da Vinci and Leon Battista Alberti, decorative initial letters (3 for 
Leonardo, 2 for Alberti); 1 new diagram for Trattato Chapter 83; 1 new 
landscape illustration for Trattato Chapter 165 and 7 landscape back- 
grounds added to diagrams of PierFrancesco Alberti; 4 new figura- 
tive illustrations, of which those for Chapters 362 and Chapter 364 
appear in the Trattato only, that for Chapter 287 in the Traitté only, 
and one in Albertis On Sculpture; plus many new diagrams illustrat- 
ing Alberti's On Painting. 

To these basic facts we can add that among the copies examined, 
we observed variations in the headpieces and culs-de-lampe or vi- 
gnettes: the headpieces of the first page of the Trattato text differ, 
and the vignettes following Chapters 202 and 203 are interchanged.” 
The variants within the Trattato text are discussed further in the 
Reader's Notes, sub numero. There are also several misnumbered 
pages.? We have identified three watermarks, the implications of 
which are addressed in the Historical Introduction in volume 1 of 
this study. The dominant watermark throughout is that of the arms 
of Cardinal Richelieu. Some copies, such as the copy in the Folger 
Library, include a second watermark, the royal arms of the king of 
France and Navarre, interspersed with sheets bearing the Richelieu 
watermark. It has not yet been established who engraved the 
plates, but etching and engraving are both present, and other tech- 
nical details indicate that a team effort was involved, as is discussed 
in the Historical Introduction. 


Description of This Edition 
The transcription of the original Italian text and the English transla- 
tion appear on the same page, one above the other in alternating 
order, and are limited to the Trattato itself [Air-O4v]. Page numbers 
in ITAL1651 are recorded in the transcription, e.g. [1]. The Reader's 
Notes serve several purposes: (1) they clarify the meaning of obscure 
words and phrases, situating concepts, genres, and references no 
longer current within their historical context; (2) they cross-refer- 
ence related texts in the Trattato; (3) they describe the interrela- 
tionships between text and illustrations and between the engraved 
illustrations and their prototypes in LdP; (4) they analyze the organi- 
zation of the treatise; and (5) they identify the sources of significant 
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changes that originate in the intermediate manuscripts. Relevant 
primary sources and secondary scholarship are cited to guide inter- 
ested readers to further scholarship where the bibliographies are too 
extensive to include in full. 

The Reader's Notes document significant changes wherever the 
text has been altered by editors and copyists in the transmission pro- 
cess. They discuss the changes of meaning and the text’s not infre- 
quent lack of clarity. Drawing upon the secondary scholarship, the 
notes document how some passages became objects of praise and 
criticism by seventeenth-century writers, such as Abraham Bosse 
and Charles Le Brun, members of the Académie royale de peinture 
et de sculpture, and other major writers on art. Modern readers can 
study how Leonardo's ideas, transformed by his subsequent editors, 
became touchstones in debates about artistic representation that 
continued for centuries. 


Translation 

The aim of the translation is to bring out the full sense of the text. 
Where the text is garbled or incoherent, we have translated the text 
as published and discussed the problems in the Reader's Notes, 
where we also discuss the history of changes in the transmission 
process. The translation follows the Italian as closely as possible 
while producing a fluent English text. The emphasis is on accuracy; 
thus, we have also preserved Leonardo”s vernacular expressions, 
workshop language, and theoretical terms from optics, anatomy, the 
mechanics of movement, and other fields. As Pedretti and Vecce es- 
tablished in their critical edition of the Codex Urbinas (1995), Melzi 
is the copyist responsible for the transcribed passages and illustra- 
tions (Vi). The two editors of LdP have been clearly differentiated 
in the critical apparatus as V2 and V3, and their roles have been 
discussed in the Reader” Notes if significant. We have attempted to 
translate pronouns and “uomo” (man, in the sense of human) in gen- 
der-neutral terms wherever possible, unless the reference is clearly 
to the male anatomy or to the female figure. Additions that have 
nothing corresponding to them in the Italian text are enclosed in 
square brackets. We have added paragraph numbers to several long 
chapters for ease of reference, and we have replaced Roman numer- 
als with Arabic numerals in the English chapter headings and index. 
A few terms that have no corresponding modern English equivalents 
are given in Italian, with discussion in the Reader's Notes. A hand- 
ful of cases of archaic words that might cause problems for modern 
readers are worth mentioning here: 
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Translation of “accident” as mental activity, extra weight, 
mental states, and other context-dependent translations. 
Leonardo's use of the word “accident” originates in Aristotle's 
ten classes of predicates (Categories 1b25 and Topics 100a25), 
though Leonardo's immediate sources were more likely 
treatises on optics, mechanics, and anatomy, and other writ- 
ings of Scholastic origin. Nonessential properties of things in 
nature (like illumination) are caused by variable conditions 
and merely happen (accidet) to be true of existing things; 
hence, they are called “accidents.” Mental “accidents,” or “moti 
mentali” as Leonardo sometimes referred to them, became a 
major topic in seventeenth-century art theory, where they 
were most often referred to as affetti. 

We followed a similar strategy in translating other terms for 
which there is no English equivalent, such as ritrarre, trans- 
lating as depict, portray, draw, or paint, as appropriate to the 
context. However, where an English equivalent existed for a 
word, such as "thickness" for “grossezza,’ we chose this archaic 
term rather than a modern term, like “density,” that vvould be 
anachronistic. 

Translation of “confuso” referring to indeterminate or indistinct 
judgment or vision. This term derives from Scholastic treatises 
on optics indebted to Ibn al-Haytham’s theory that vision pro- 
ceeds in two ways: the centric ray allows us to see things clearly 
because there is no bending or bouncing of the ray from the 
object seen when it enters the eye; while “confused” vision, or 
rather “confused” judgment of what is transmitted to the eye 
by rays of light, can be due to any number of conditions out- 
side the moderate range of vision. The fallacies of vision are the 
subject of the entire Book 3 of Ibn al-Haytham’s Book on Optics 
(see Bell, “Introduction to the Reader's Notes,” in this volume). 
Retention of the word “historia.” We render it with an “h” rather 
than using its Italian equivalent of “storia” or “istoria,” first 
because Du Fresne used the variant “historia,” and second to 
preserve its etymological link to Alberti’s Della pittura, where 
Leonardo’s terminology originates, and thus its link to the art 
of rhetoric. The historia is designed to embody the principles 
of morality and prudence in the form of vvell-told stories, by 
identifying the historia as the core of the painter's enterprise, 
Alberti strengthened his argument that painting vvas a liberal 
art.” While the rough English equivalent is “narrative,” there 
is no adequate modern English translation. We follow Cecil 
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Graysons translation of Alberti’s De pictura in retaining the 
word in Italian.!5 

4. Retention of the Italian “ingegno,” another word for which there 
is no modern equivalent. Ingegno was identified with innate 
intuition and problem-solving ability, closely allied with the 
imagination or fantasy, and endowed with a kind of excitabil- 
ity not present in either intellect or sensation.!6 On the history 
of ingegno as a productive and associative power, see David 
Summers, The Judgment of Sense: Renaissance Naturalism and 
the Rise of Aesthetics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987), 99-101. 


Illustrations 
The illustrations are reproduced alongside their respective chapters 
at less than full size. The 57 engravings in the 1651 Italian edition 
appear above the passages they accompanied in the editio princeps, 
where they originally followed the passages. Where this placement 
was confusing in the original layout of the publication, they are dis- 
cussed in the Reader's Notes. 


Reference Material 

The Reader's Notes are keyed by Arabic numeral to the 365 passag- 
es of the Trattato, although not every passage is accompanied by a 
note. Bibliographical references are cited in parentheses by author, 
and date of publication or short title where there is more than one 
entry. Full details can be found in the bibliography for the Reader's 
Notes, divided into primary and secondary sources, in this volume, 
and in the list of frequently cited sources, in volume 1. 


Editorial Criteria for the Italian Text 
Maria Rascaglia 


The text of the Trattato della pittura by Leonardo da Vinci published 
in this edition accurately reproduces the wording of the editio prin- 
ceps of 1651, with the following minor interventions to standardize 
the text in order to aid in its comprehension. 

The etymological “h” and the pseudo-etymological (phonetic) “h” 
have been retained at the beginning of words and when followed 
by a consonant, while the modern use of “h” has been adopted 
for forms of the verb avere (to have). Variations in spelling “ti” are 
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also retained, a phenomenon of a phonetic nature derived from a 
Latinizing or other etymological form where the sound was origi- 
nally rendered with a palatal c. 

The conjunction “ef” (and) is rendered as “et” before vowels and as 
“e” before consonants. 

When adverbs, conjunctions, and prepositions are combined 
with the definite article, the form adopted in this edition preserves 
the variations in the formation of singular and compound forms. 

AlI abbreviations have been expanded. 

Cardinal numbers (Arabic and Roman numerals) have not been 
modified. 

Capitalization and the distinction between u and v have been 
standardized according to modern usage. 

Accents have been standardized according to modern usage and 
added to the final syllable of oxytones. VVhere necessary for clarity, 
“€” to separate 
it from the follovving vvord, both for the third-person singular of 


an apostrophe has been introduced after the letter 


the verb essere (to be) (= €) and for the conjunction “e” (and). Also, 
an apostrophe has been inserted in contractions and truncations 
(whether at the beginning or the end of the word); unconforming 
and deformed cases have been retained in the case of variations be- 
tvveen the contracted or truncated form, on the one hand, and forms 
that do not produce a contraction, on the other.” 

Divisions between words have been standardized in cases where 
a single word was erroneously rendered, while commas, periods, and 
sometimes semicolons as well have been retained except where they 
would hinder a modern reading. A period has been added at the end 
of a sentence if missing, and, vvhere necessary to restore the sense 
of a phrase, a comma or period has been inserted vvithin an existing 
sentence. 

A period has been retained vvhen present betvveen capital letters 
in the initials appearing in chapters that comment on the figures ac- 
companying the text. 

Variations in spelling have been retained in the numerous cases 
of omitted and doubled letters. 

The phonetic and grammatical characteristics of vowels and con- 
sonants have been retained regardless of agreement among nouns, 
adjectives, articles, pronouns, and the conjugation of verbs. In an 
analogous manner, the syntax of sentences has not been corrected. 

The apparatus cross-references the corresponding texts in the 
Libro di pittura (V: Codex Urbinas), abbreviated as LdP, indicating 
folio and chapter number in the edition of Pedretti and Vecce 1995 
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and, if it survives, the original source in Leonardo’s autograph manu- 
scripts. These references are follovved by the significant variants in 
comparison to the Libro di pittura (including the annotations and 
corrections by hands different from that of the main copyist [Vi]), 
in order to offer readers the means of immediately evaluating the 
distance between the starting point and the end point for all textual 
alterations—a path along which are found all of the possible con- 
taminations and deformations of the manuscript tradition of the 
abridged version of the Trattato della pittura before 1651.18 


Establishing the Text of 1651 
Claire Farago and Janis Bell 


Modern philological procedures are designed to give precedence to 
the originating author over subsequent emendations and copying 
errors, which are routinely referred to as “corruptions” of the text. 
Throughout the time period under discussion in this study, it was 
perfectly normal to emend texts by semiliterate writers, as Leonardo 
would have been judged by his humanist editors. Very important 
changes took place in the Italian language involving the standardiza- 
tion of grammar and orthography, leading to the Vocabulario degli 
Accademici della Crusca (Venice, 1612). There was also great interest 
in enriching the literary range of the Italian language, as the career 
of Vincenzo Borghini in mid-sixteenth-century Florence attests: it is 
to Borghini that vve ovve the first historical reference to Cenninis // 
Libro dellarte, and the excitement he felt when he came into posses- 
sion of that manuscript in 1564 pulsates in letters to his friend and 
collaborator Vasari, principal author of the Lives of the Most Eminent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, at the time they vvere preparing 
a revised and expanded edition.!9 The changes made to Leonardo’s 
treatise by generations of editors from the mid-sixteenth to the mid- 
seventeenth centuries must be understood in relation to these de- 
velopments in the broader arena of editorial practices during a time 
of increasing scrutiny initiated by the Church of Rome.20 

Both in manuscript and in printed publications, editors corrected 
grammar, standardized spellings and locutions, improved syntax, 
and in other ways actively intervened in texts according to criteria 
very different from those in place today.2! For us, changes apparent 
in the earliest manuscript copies of the abridged Libro di pittura 
are among the more effective tools available for the philological 
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analysis of the manuscripts.?? The earliest intimation of textual is- 
sues is found in the early Florentine copies, which were corrected 
against one another: e.g., f2: Giacomini was copied from fmz: Gaddi 
and corrected against f6: Concini.?? Other problems with the con- 
tent were recorded by Federico Zuccaro, first principe of the Roman 
Acccademia di San Luca, in his own treatise on painting, L'idea de’ 
pittori, scultori e architetti (1607).24 

Developing a modern editorial procedure that gives precedence 
to the role of Leonardo’s subsequent editors has required revising 
established protocols. The first externally documented campaign 
to edit the text for publication took place under the direction of 
Cassiano dal Pozzo in the mid-to-late 1630s, and even in this case 
there is only slight evidence, preserved in the correspondence as- 
sociated with the extensive editorial project, that a publication 
was actually planned.?5 By this time, Dal Pozzo must have known 
that there were problems with the text. When Dal Pozzo passed a 
fair copy of his much-corrected master manuscript to Paul Fréart 
de Chantelou in 1640, the text was in the best shape that could be 
achieved under the circumstances, although a few annotations sug- 
gest that Dal Pozzo continued to improve it. The process of “contam- 
ination” was unavoidable when editors had to guess what the author 
intended, sometimes relying on their own intuition and knowledge 
of the subject matter and sometimes aided by systematic analysis of 
the versions they had at hand. 

The primary purpose of Steinitz’s study (1958) was to distinguish 
between the prepublication and postpublication manuscript copies. 
Building upon Steinitz s codicology and using her analytical meth- 
ods, Carlo Pedretti (Commentary, 1977) published a comprehensive 
history of the treatise on painting in which he proposed a geneal- 
ogy of the prepublication manuscript tradition evolving along two 
main branches, one more accurate in the text (“type ii”) and the 
other more accurate in the illustrations (“type A”). Pedretti’s stemma 
of the manuscripts described the dissemination of texts from the 
parent manuscript, V: Codex Urbinas. Building on this foundation, 
Donatella Sparti (2003) published a study, widely cited in the recent 
scholarship, proposing a revised version of the Steinitz/Pedretti 
stemma to identify for the first time the significant manuscripts 
leading directly to the 1651 publication.?6 

Steinitz, Pedretti, and Sparti all relied on limited test cases (loci 
critici) to establish relationships between manuscripts, a procedure 
that necessarily reduces the complexity and richness of philologi- 
cal analysis.?" In this edition, a strategic sampling of loci critici has 
been replaced by in-depth philological analysis.28 While only an 
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examination of the entire text of the nearly fifty surviving prepubli- 
cation manuscripts could establish the actual relationships among 
them completely, to prepare this edition we have studied the prepub- 
lication manuscripts in far greater depth and breadth than has ever 
previously been attempted. The new philological evidence revises 
the findings of Steinitz, Pedretti, Sparti, and those whose work de- 
pends on them in several key respects, the most significant of which 
is that it is not possible to establish a linear genealogy for the trans- 
mission of the text, because copyists compared their manuscripts 
to one another and corrected them. Thanks to the solid philological 
foundation established by Steinitz and Pedretti, we have identified 
new clusters of manuscript groups. Our work has led to the general 
conclusion that the editors Cassiano dal Pozzo and Raphaël Trichet 
du Fresne went to extensive lengths to establish an accurate text, but 
they did not succeed. Generations of copyists worked with copies 
of a text that had been abridged to one third of its original length 
(ca.1570), and no authoritative manuscript was available to them. 

But did the seventeenth-century editors know that Leonardo did 
not compile the text that bears his name? Did they know that the 
text was abridged??? Considering the way humanist editors of this 
period routinely improved grammar, changed syntax, standardized 
vocabulary, and so forth, it is likely that Dal Pozzo considered the 
abridged manuscripts he used for m3: H228 and vb: Barberini a more 
polished draft than Leonardo’s autograph notes because they had 
been edited. Copyists and editors tried to rectify both unintentional 
scribal errors and intentional editorial emendations by comparing 
their individual manuscripts and choosing among the variants or, 
in some cases, inventing something new. Sometimes they restored 
the original sense of the text, but more often they introduced new 
readings (“errors” with respect to the original). Dal Pozzo and Du 
Fresne were both experienced editors who were aware of the dan- 
gers arising from the process of comparing copies in the absence 
of an authoritative (authorial) text, but even their resourceful and 
painstaking strategies could not avoid these dangers, as the critical 
apparatus and the Reader's Notes document. 

Our combined philological analysis confirms that the “parent” 
manuscript (V: Codex Urbinas) was unavailable throughout the in- 
tergenerational editorial process leading to the first printed edition. 
It also upholds the understanding that all extant manuscripts of the 
abridged text are based on the same lost prototype, as Steinitz and 
Pedretti had proposed. However, the role of various intermediate 
manuscripts has been significantly reinterpreted. Steinitz had iden- 
tified vb: Barberini, the manuscript Dal Pozzo presented to Cardinal 
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Francesco Barberini, as the earliest and most important source of 
m3: H228, Dal Pozzo’s master copy. She also hypothesized that Dal 
Pozzo sent m3: H228 to France to assist preparations by Du Fresne 
and Chambray for what became the 1651 publication.?? Since her 
publication, it has been shown that m3 remained in Dal Pozzo’s li- 
brary, and s1: Hermitage, a faithful copy of mg: H228, was the ver- 
sion sent by Dal Pozzo to France with Chantelou, as is stated in 
Chantelou’s autograph note on the flyleaf.?! 

Furthermore, vb: Barberini can no longer be considered the ear- 
liest or most important prepublication manuscript. Submitting 
Steinitz's account of the genealogy to further testing, Pedretti stud- 
ied the prepublication copies, especially the early Florentine manu- 
scripts, and proposed that the copy once owned by Carlo Concini 
(f6: Concini) was actually the oldest surviving manuscript and the 
ultimate source of vb: Barberini, to which he still accorded the 
important role of serving as the main source of m3: H228.82 Since 
Pedretti’s main concern had been the dissemination of the abridged 
Libro di pittura, rather than the genesis of the first printed edition, 
in his understanding a manuscripts “significance” depended on its 
proximity to the source, that is, to Melzi's compilation (V: Codex 
Urbinas). Sparti applied what was then known about the filiation of 
copies to the problem of determining the actual transmission to the 
1651 edition. She argued that vb: Barberini, which she believed was 
copied in 1634 from m1: Pinelli (itself a derivative of f6: Concini), was 
the first copy of the treatise known to Dal Pozzo in Rome.83 In her 
revision of the transmission history, mı: Pinelli occupied the strate- 
gic position previously accorded by Steinitz to vb: Barberini as the 
earliest surviving copy that played a direct role in the 1651 edition, 
while vb: Barberini remained the immediate source of mg: H228 be- 
fore corrections. 

Our combined philological analysis concludes that none of 
these hypotheses is tenable. Instead, we have been able to estab- 
lish groups of manuscripts that share significant characteristics. 
What makes it extremely difficult to establish filiation is that cor- 
rections were made by checking manuscripts against one another, 
and often a manuscript from one group was checked against a 
manuscript from another group, as Sconza shows in her discussion 
of Giacomini’s manuscript (f2), one of the earliest examples of a 
situation that frequently occurred in the transmission process.?^ It 
has been possible to establish the steps in the chain of transmission 
in terms of groups of manuscripts with distinctive features and, in 
the case of vb: Barberini, to establish its precise role through an 
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in-depth philological study. From the philological data, we have 
determined that neither mı: Pinelli nor vb: Barberini is the prima- 
ry source of m3: H228, which all scholars agree is the basis of the 
1651 edition. Extensive critical variants establish that the source of 
m3 before corrections was a Florentine manuscript of the “Gaddi” 
type, of which fmz: Gaddi is now believed to be the oldest surviving 
example.35 

The Gaddi-derived manuscripts form a distinctive group because 
they share a misnumbered list of chapters and are missing one chap- 
ter (in their uncorrected form).36 A note at the end of Belt 35, folio 
97, entitled “Errori,” explains that 


In copying the preceding text we made a mistake in number- 
ing, because number 165 and 166 each appears tvvice, and so 
does number 168. And between numbers 180 and 185 there are 
some that are exchanged and others that are given tvvice, as is 
also the case with number 195. 


The copyist adds that he repeated the mistakes that vvere in his 
source because he did not want to deviate from it.? The same mis- 
takes in numbering, along vvith the same omission of the chapter on 
representing drapery folds, appear in m3: H228 before corrections.38 

Nonetheless, vb: Barberini played an important role in the trans- 
mission history leading to the first printed edition. It has been 
noted for some time that m3: H228 was corrected against another 
manuscript. Steinitz and Pedretti had proposed m1: Pinelli, working 
from a list of corrections in the chapter headings labeled “T.M.” and 
the list of chapter headings in mmz: H267.5° But as Juliana Barone 
documented in 2011, the “T.M.” corrections in mg: H228 cannot have 
been based on mı: Pinelli, and she proposed that mg: H228 was ad- 
ditionally corrected against vb: Barberini, or a manuscript similar 
to it.40 

Our philological work shows that the source for m3: H228 was a 
manuscript from the Gaddi group of ten manuscripts that Barone 
first identified (or another of this group that did not survive); and in 
light of recent discoveries, this list can be expanded by one manu- 
script.# She has also identified a group of three manuscripts (the 
T.M. group) to which the corrections conform, all sharing features of 
the Concini (f6) group.” 

We can now discard several earlier hypotheses, such as that vb: 
Barberini originated in Milan, or that it was the first manuscript 
available to Dal Pozzo in Rome.*? As we noted, Barone proposed 
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that vb: Barberini was based on a manuscript of the Concini type 
(f6), the earliest example of the group to which, as Pedretti had es- 
tablished, mı: Pinelli also belongs.*^^ Pauline Maguire Robison has 
subsequently suggested that the more immediate source of the text 
of vb: Barberini is the Florentine manuscript Нә: Laur 457, which has 
many distinctive features and also retains portions of text missing 
from manuscripts of the Gaddi group.” Dal Pozzo must have rec- 
ognized the value of the early Florentine manuscripts. Whether he 
intentionally picked one text from each of the dominant groups of 
Florentine manuscripts as the main sources of mg: H228 remains an 
open question. 

Dal Pozzo's master copy, m3: H228, was a composite manuscript.*6 
Certain details, such as individual corrupted words, were corrected 
against still other manuscripts. The copy of m3: H228 sent to France 
in August 1640, known as sı: Hermitage, is thus also a composite 
manuscript, combining a “Gaddi” type with corrections and addi- 
tions from vb: Barberini, and several minor changes derived from 
other manuscript sources.” 

There is no doubt that s1: Hermitage is the basis for the 1651 edi- 
tions in both Italian and French, but the actual editorial process 
was more complicated than scholars have previously supposed. 
Dal Pozzo continued to perfect m3: H228 after s1: Hermitage left his 
workshop, as is suggested by continuing correspondence with his 
assistants in Milan and by a comparison between mg: H228 and cer- 
tain copies of it produced in his Roman workshop.48 Du Fresne used 
additional manuscripts, at least one of which was produced in that 
workshop. Building on Sparti’s argument that the French and Italian 
editions were not independent, we have been able to show that Du 
Fresne and the translator of the French edition, Roland Fréart de 
Chambray, collaborated closely in some matters and worked inde- 
pendently in others, as numerous cases discussed in our Reader's 
Notes attest. Sometimes they differed on word choices. In the French 
edition, Chambray tended to gloss the text in ways relevant to seven- 
teenth-century artistic practice, on which Charles Errard may have 
provided assistance. Du Fresne largely refrained from amplifying the 
text, preferring to clarify itsmeaning through the careful selection of 
words, which he most often chose from the variant available to him. 
We have also provisionally identified bı: Brooker 1, a manuscript also 
produced in Dal Pozzo’s workshop from the composite m3: H228 
and previously not discussed in the Leonardo scholarship, as a pos- 
sible manuscript source used by both French editors.49 
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Du Fresne sometimes mistook variants for more correct prece- 
dents, yet in other cases he managed to restore Leonardos original 
meaning—no small feat given his limited resources, and a testa- 
ment to his editorial expertise and commitment to the profect.5” In 
so doing, Du Fresne seems to have searched for individual words and 
phrases among more manuscripts than we have been able to iden- 
tify so far.5! The source of the additional manuscript(s) Du Fresne 
claimed to have used has long been sought. In his dedicatory let- 
ter to Bourdelot, he mentions a “more correct” copy made available 
from “M.Thevenot,” identified as Melchisédec Thevenot, an erudite 
scholar associated with Dal Pozzo’s circle in Rome in the 1650s and 
a founding member of the Académie des Sciences in Paris in 1666.52 
Thevenots copy remains unidentified, although Steinitz, Sparti, 
and Sconza have discussed various candidates. The manuscript bi: 
Brooker 1, previously not considered as part of the stemma of manu- 
scripts leading to the publication, incorporates changes made after 
sı: Hermitage was corrected.53 The placement of illustrations in 
the 1651 publication differs from s1: Hermitage and agrees with bi: 
Brooker 1.54 Bell argues that the importance of bı: Brooker 1 to the 
French editors was in clarifying the placement of the illustrations, 
which may have arrived in sı: Hermitage in somewhat garbled form, 
as several of the tipped-in illustrations are today attached to the 
wrong chapter. However, although both b1 and s1 are copies of m3, s1 
is the copy Du Fresne specifies as his source, and the one listed in the 
transmission history in the Reader's Notes. Having two close copies 
enabled the editors Du Fresne and Chambray to work on the project 
independently, simultaneously, without danger of compromising 
the results since both had access to the same text.55 

Our extended studies of prepublication manuscripts have led us 
to identify many new critical variants and historically significant ac- 
cidentals that in turn enabled us to establish a stemma from the ori- 
gins of the Trattato in the Libro di pittura to the printed edition of1651. 
The stemma is provisional to the extent that the exact manuscripts 
have not been located in some steps of the transmission process: the 
specific manuscript of the Gaddi type that served as the source for 
the scribe who compiled m3: H228, and the additional manuscripts 
consulted by Dal Pozzo and Du Fresne.56 However, the stemma is 
clear with respect to the importance of four early Florentine manu- 
scripts that are closer to the lost prototype of the abridged manu- 
script than any other surviving copies, with the exception of voz: 
Ottob. 2984 and its copies.57 None of these four copies served as 
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the unique source of the others —all exhibit signs of mutual “con- 
tamination”—but they are globally correct with respect to the par- 
ent manuscript (V: Codex Urbinas), and three of them (fm2: Gaddi; 
f6: Concini; and flz: Laur 457) played a direct role in the transmis- 
sion history of the 1651 printed edition. Sconza concludes that the 
Florentine copyists worked in close spatial and temporal proxim- 
ity to the prototype of the abridged version.5* Furthermore, Sconza 
establishes that these manuscripts carry Florentine signatures in 
their accidental features, such as orthography, the recurrence of the 
subjunctive mood, the preference for Latinizing endings, and other 
grammatical features.59 

The actual role of vb: Barberini in this process is novv clearly es- 
tablished, thanks to the extensive philological analysis conducted by 
Barone. Dal Pozzo used vb to supply missing portions of the text, 
but he did not alvvays settle on the vb: Barberini variant, as Barone 
first recognized and as cases discussed in the Reader's Notes attest. 
Barone has established the astonishing complexity of Dal Pozzo's 
editorial procedures: he sought confirmation from Leonardo’s au- 
tograph vvritings, planned supplements to the Trattato text while 
preserving its structure intact, and sought out as many as a dozen 
manuscripts to check fine details, such as single words, and supple- 
ment the text. By contrast, Du Fresne was not personally familiar 
with Leonardo's autograph manuscripts. He knew they existed and 
wrote about them in his biography of Leonardo, where he integrated 
material from Mazenta’s Memorie that Dal Pozzo had copied and in- 
cluded in sı: Hermitage, folios 97-102, with other Italian and French 
sources.60 

The full analysis of secondary manuscripts that Dal Pozzo used 
to compile and correct m3: H228 could not be undertaken for this 
edition, but enough is known now to verify that collaboration be- 
tvveen the Italian and French editors continued vvell into the edito- 
rial phase of the project in France. Even though Dal Pozzo’s name 
has not yet surfaced in the correspondence from these years, vve 
know that Du Fresne was in touch with Poussin, who was close to 
Dal Pozzo, and Dal Pozzo’s continuing work preparing anthologies 
of Leonardo’s writings identifies him as an active participant in the 
laborious process of meeting the high standards that he set for the 
project.9! By 1640, when Dal Pozzo sent sı: Hermitage to France, 
he must have been all too familiar with the textual problems that 
the French editors would soon confront as well: incomprehensible 
words and opaque passages, abrupt shifts of discussion, incomplete 
arguments, references in the text to passages that are not found 
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anywhere in the manuscript, incorrect formulas (such as the much- 
criticized, garbled rates of diminution in Trattato Chapter 322 that 
began with Melzis scribal error), and so on.9? 

Some of these problems had already been identified by the 
anonymous sixteenth-century editor (V3) of the Libro di pittura 
when he tried to outline series of passages, no doubt to provide 
a sequence of argumentation where none actually existed be- 
cause Melzi had compiled a book of short excerpts from differ- 
ent sources that he sorted by topic.63 Whatever organic sense of 
order there had been in Leonardo's original notebooks was largely 
destroyed in the process, as the detailed study of MS A and the 
Treatise on Painting published here attests.6? The new order that 
Melzi created, following a sequence of artistic training traditional 
in Ttalian (and other European) vvorkshops at least since the four- 
teenth century, appears not to have been recognized as such by the 
seventeenth-century editors.65 

This situation due to Melzi’s organization of the Libro di pittura 
was compounded by the most violent event in the afterlife of his 
compilation, the abridgment ca. 1570 by an unidentified editor who 
reshaped the text into something along the lines of a handbook for 
painters designed for Counter-Reformation times. This context, 
too, can be provisionally reconstructed from the physical evidence. 
A close reading of the Codex Urbinas (V: Codex Urbinas) and the 
surviving copies of the abridged version, one third its length and 
largely the same as the 1651 printed edition, reveals that what was 
included and excluded in the short text conforms to post-Triden- 
tine values.66 


Stemma of the Manuscripts Leading to the 1651 Edition 
Our cumulative study has enabled us to identify a streamlined work- 
ing stemma for the main steps of the manuscript transmission as 
follows. The path of transmission charted here is not meant to imply 
that fm2 was the actual manuscript used, but rather that it is the 
earliest known surviving version of this manuscript group: 


V: Codex Urbinas [LdP] + prototype of abridged text [lost] + 
fmz: Gaddi + mg: H228 + vb: Barberini + mg: H228 corrected + 
s1: Hermitage + ITAL 1651 


Our method in writing the Reader's Notes consisted of comparing 
critical changes in the printed text to the parallel texts in the Libro 
di pittura and, where there were differences, comparing the variants 
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with the texts in the manuscript given to Fréart de Chantelou (sı: 
Hermitage), the manuscript compiled by Cassiano dal Pozzo (m3: 
H228), and fmz: Gaddi (the oldest member of the group of manu- 
scripts that served as the source of m3: H228 before corrections). 
When these did not answer our questions, we checked the main 
manuscript Dal Pozzo used to correct his master copy (vb: Barberini), 
and any number of earlier or coeval manuscripts, depending upon 
the problems presented by each particular textual occurence.57 

This procedure allowed us to identify the critical variants that 
substantially altered the contents of the Trattato in its long jour- 
ney from manuscript to printed book. Each chapter emerges as a 
complex mosaic of changes undertaken during the main stages of 
editing. We can identify the changes made in each of four editorial 
campaigns that appear related to publication projects, whether ac- 
tual or only anticipated or imagined: 


1 changes in the transcription and editing of Melzÿs Libro di 
pittura; 

2. excisions, additions, and revisions of passages and words in the 
preparation and dissemination of the abridgment, ca. 1570; 

3. corrections, additions, and revisions by Cassiano dal Pozzo, ca. 
1634-1640; and 

4. rejections of previous changes, omissions, corrections, and 
additions by Raphaël Trichet du Fresne for the 1651 edition. 


Since most of the changes are grammatical and orthographic— 
making nouns, adjectives, and verbs agree; changing the familiar 
verb forms to the formal third person; adding commas and other 
forms of punctuation—vve have not discussed them. Philologically, 
these changes are considered “accidentals,” that is, not significant 
variants given the extent to which copyists routinely made changes 
in vernacular texts, especially those by semiliterate authors such as 
painters and other artisans. Historically, on the other hand, the ac- 
cidentals provided many clues to the origins of editorial changes. 
But what proved more significant to the reception of Leonardo’s 
Trattato were the changes of content. Some of these changes clari- 
fied Leonardos ideas, others brought them in line with contempo- 
rary patterns of thinking at the time the changes were made; and still 
others made the presentation of Leonardos ideas clearer to readers 
removed from his lifetime by decades, and eventually by more than 
a century, of evolving artistic practices and habits of reading. 
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Abbreviations and Principal Terms in the Critical Apparatus 


See also the list of Manuscript Abbreviations and Leonardo manu- 
script designations in the Frequently Cited Sources, both at the be- 
ginning of volume 1 of this study. In the critical apparatus, “MS” is 
omitted in the case of manuscript references. A bibliography of the 
primary and secondary sources cited in the Reader's Notes is found 
at the end of this volume. 


Borzelli Leonardo da Vinci, Trattato della pittura, ed. Angelo 
Borzelli, Lanciano: Carabba, 1914. 

Ludwig Lionardo da Vinci, Das Buch von der Malerei, ed. 
Heinrich Ludwig, Vienna: Wilhelm Braumüller 
K. K. Hof- und Universitätsbuchhändler, 1882. 

LdP Libro di pittura, ed. Carlo Pedretti and Carlo Vecce, 
Florence: Giunti, 1995 (same as Pedretti and Vecce, in 
frequently cited sources) 


Marinoni Augusto Marinoni, ed., editions of Leonardo's note- 
books (see frequently cited sources) 
Pedretti Carlo Pedretti, Libro A (see frequently cited sources) 
CU Codex Urbinas Vaticanus Latinus 1270 
V Codex Urbinas Vaticanus Latinus 1270 
Vı hand of the scribe, Francesco Melzi 
Və hand of an unidentified editor of North Italian origin 
V3 hand of a second unidentified editor who corrected 
orthography 
a capo at the beginning 
agg. addition, added 
annota addition, added 
canc. crossed out 
corr. correction, corrected 
integra added 
ed. edition 
inserisce inserts 
lac, lacuna lacuna 
manca missing 
mg. margin 
ms. manuscript 
om. omission, omitted 


premette inserted before 
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prima before 
segue following 
senza without 
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Notes 


Editorial Procedures 


The call number of the complete copy in 

the Getty Research Institute Library Special 
Collections is ND 1130 L. 5 1651; the incom- 

plete copy, also consulted, is ID 85-B 20956-2. 

The complete copy has trimmed edges and is 

bound in red Moroccan leather with imprinted 

gold lettering; the incomplete copy is bound in 
vellum. The call number of both copies in the 8 
National Gallery Library is N44 L58 A53 1651. 

Copy 1 is bound in cardboard; copy 2 is bound 


in vellum. The French edition in the National 9 

Gallery Library was also consulted; its call 10 
number is N44 L58 A5314 1651. It is bound in 

red Moroccan leather with imprinted gold trim. si 


The Folger Library copy, call number ND 1130. 
L29 1631, has trimmed edges, is complete, and is 
bound in vellum. 

Our thanks to Mr. T. Kimball Brooker, the owner 
of manuscripts b1: Brooker 1 and b2: Brooker 

2 (ex-Ganay), for enabling us to study them in 
high-quality digital photographs and for answer- 
ing numerous questions for us as our research 
progressed. Farago later checked the physical 
manuscripts in Mr. Brookers private collection. 
We are grateful to The Morgan Library, New York, 
for supplying the photographs. See Appendix A. 
Steinitz, Treatise on Painting; “Bibliography never 
ends...” Raccolta Vinciana 18 (1960): 92-111; 
and “Trattato Studies IL” Raccolta Vinciana 19 
(1962): 223-254. 

The additional items catalogued in our study 
were assigned designations in consultation with 
Carlo Vecce. Vecce and Sconza have been using 
the abbreviation V, while IATH uses “vu” for the 
Codex Urbinas, a system we elected to follow 
here for consistency. 

See the complete list of prepublication copies at 
the front of this study in volume 1. 

My thanks to Caroline Duroselle-Melish, Andrew 
W. Mellon Curator of Early Modern Books and 
Prints at the Folger Library, for collating the cop- 
ies described in n. 1 in these two collections. 13 
Steinitz wrote that “The theoretical diagrams 

and demonstrations were drawn by Gli Alberti 
[PierFrancesco Alberti], the figure drawings 


12 


were redrawn by the academic artist Errard to be 
engraved by R. Lochon. Three drawings for the 
chapters on drapery do not occur in Leonardo's 
or Poussin's sketches, they are Errard's own 
inventions. Of the 20 figure compositions 14 
appear reversed as it occurs in the process of 
engraving” 

Du Fresne, Trattato, 58 and 68. The vignette on 
page 58 was used again on the title page to the 
Alberti section. 

R/P, 1: 240-251, cat. n. 129. 

See discussion in Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two,” 
in volume 1 of this study. 

Copy 1651 ITAL ID 85-B 10956-2 (designated 
here as copy 1) is missing pp. 73-82. Getty 1651 
ITAL ID 1130.L5 1951 (designated here as copy 
2) is a complete copy. The headpiece of copy 
10n the first page of the Trattato depicts two 
putti with a bust in between, while the head- 
piece of copy 2 depicts two facing female hybrid 
figures with palm fronds crossed between them. 
The same headpiece appears on the dedica- 

tion pages to Poussin in the Traitté and to Jean 
and Paul Chantelou in Chambray's Parallele 

de l'Architecture (Paris: Edme Martin, 1650), 
discussed by Bell, "The Final Text, Part Two." On 
page 57 of Getty copy 1, the vignette depicts two 
putti holding feathers; the same vignette appears 
on page 58 of copy 2. On page 58 of copy 1, the 
vignette depicts a single putto, which appears on 
page 57 of copy 2. 

The following page sequences are misnumbered 
in all copies of ITAL 1651 consulted: 58 facing 
61; 64 facing 63; 104 facing 103; and 104 facing 
107; page numbers 63 and 64 appear twice. It 

is not unusual to find misnumbered pages in 
publications of this date; all of the signatures are 
correct as reported by Steinitz, as was confirmed 
for me by Caroline Duroselle-Melish, who col- 
lated the complete copies in the Folger Library 
and the National Gallery Library. 

See the Historical Introduction by Farago in 
volume 1 of this study, for identification of the 
watermarks, with illustrations. For example, the 
arms of the king of France and Navarre water- 
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14 


15 


16 


17 


marks that appear in the Folger Library copy 18 
occur on pp. 89/90, 109/100, the title page, 9/10, 

and 17/18 of Alberti’s Della pittura and Della 

statua, with the watermark of Cardinal Richelieu 

on intermediate pages. In the Folger copy, there 

is a single sheet bearing a third watermark, not 

yet observed in any other copy, on pp. 79/80, 

depicting a fleur-de-lis; see discussion in the 19 
Historical Introduction. 

Anthony Grafton, “Historia and Istoria: Alberti’s 
Terminology in Context,” I Tatti Studies in the 

Italian Renaissance 8 (1999): 37-68, especially 

41-42. Grafton argues that Alberti did not 20 
always have the classical model of rhetorical 

history in mind when he discussed painted and 
sculpted histories, but used the term in “a delib- 

erately up-to-date sense to refer to large-scale 

works of art that included a number of figures 21 
engaged in a complex action and that were 

meant for public display” (58). Grafton finds that 

the term “history” was not only polysemous, but 
unstable, as erudite readers of Alberti’s Latin text 
would have understood; but Alberti never meant 

to “strip the artist’s historia of its association 

with the high, dramatic narratives of the Old and 

New Testaments” (67). See the section below by 
Rascaglia, “Editorial Criteria,” on retention of the 
etymological “h” 22 
Alberti, On Painting, trans. Cecil Grayson 

(1972), introduction and notes by Martin Kemp 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1991). 

See Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part Two,” 23 
in volume 1 of this study, for discussion of 

this description of ingegno based upon Mary 

Pardo, “Leonardo da Vinci on the Painter’s Task: 
Memory/Imagination/Figuration, in Leonardo 

da Vinci and the Ethics of Style, ed. Claire Farago 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 

2008), 58-95. 

[Editor's note: a deformation is a deliberate 

change in a word. For a definition of philo- 

logical terms in English, see the bibliography 

in Laura Cignoni, “Filling the Gap: A Three- 24 
Language Philological Dictionary Based 

on Contexts from Authoritative Sources,” 

Proceedings of the XII EURALEX International 25 
Congress, 15-19 July 2008, Barcelona, 

ed. Elisenda Bernal and Janet DeCesaris 

(Barcelona, 2008): 947-955 (online at http:// 
www.euralex.org), announcing an online philo- 
logical dictionary not yet available.] 
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[Editor's note: Wherever possible, derogatory 
terms, such as “corruption, “contamination, and 
“deformation, are avoided in this study, even 
though they are standard philological terms, 
because they imply that the parent manuscript 
is a “pure” or “correct” point of origin. See the 
following discussion. ] 

Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part Two,” in 
volume 1 of this study, discusses Borghini's 
editorial activities and the history of Cennini’s 
text in relation to mid-sixteenth-century interest 
in Leonardos treatise. 

The political implications, never easy to 
reconstruct from editorial practices alone, are 
addressed in the Historical Introduction and by 
Farago, “Origins of the Trattato,” both in volume 
1 of this study. 

Elizabeth Cropper and Charles Dempsey, “Italian 
Painting of the Seventeenth Century,” Art Bulletin 
69, no. 4 (1987): 500, write, “it was perfectly 
normal ... to publish letters ... by the not fully 
literate ... with emendations of the more obvious 
errors; and it is well known that publishers often 
paid humanists to correct proofs and standardize 
spellings and locutions according to standards 
of literate expression’; cited from Bell, “The Final 
Text, Part One,” in volume 1 of this study. 

See Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged Copies,” in 
volume 1 of this study, especially nn. 70-84, for 
examples that identify different groups of manu- 
scripts according to their critical variants. 

See Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged Copies.” 

The manuscript m1: Pinelli is another case in 
point: according to the correspondence between 
Vincenzo Pinelli and Lorenzo Giacomini, 
partially published by Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 
27-31, it was copied from a copy of f6: Concini 
available in Milan or Padua and corrected 
against fm2: Gaddi, which was sent to him from 
Florence by Giacomini, owner of f2: Giacomini, 
which is based on fmz: Gaddi and corrected 
against f6: Concini. 

See discussion of Zuccaro’s recorded opinion in 
Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part Three, in 
volume 1 of this study. 

A letter dated 1635 from Milan cites Cassiano’s 
publication plans; see Sconza, “The Earliest 
Abridged Copies’; she also cites a second letter, 
from Rome, 1634, but the reference to a publica- 
tion is only implied there. See further discussion 
in the Historical Introduction. 
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Sparti, “Cassiano,” proposed that vb: Barberini 
derives from m1: Pinelli, and that b2: Brooker 

2, ex-Ganay, was the manuscript Du Fresne re- 
ceived from Thévenot, discussed below. She was 30 
not able to verify her hypothesis through direct 
examination because she did not have access to 
bz, then in another private collection. Relying 
on the fevv pages published by Pedretti and 
Steinitz in the studies cited above, she built her 
argument primarily on the record of correspon- 
dence among members of the humanist republic 
of letters. Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 80-82, 
describes bz (Steinitz’s C,z). See further discus- 
sion of Sparti’s argument by Bell, “The Final Text, 
Part One.” 

Enrico Carusi, “Per il Trattato della pittura di 
Leonardo da Vinci (contributo di ricerche sui 
manoscritti e sulla lor redazione,” in Per il cente- 
nario della morte di Leonardo da Vinci, II. Maggio 
MCMXIX (Rome: Istituto Italiano d'Arti Grafiche, 
1919), introduced the practice of establishing 
variants in the manuscript copies to determine 
the earliest version; he listed a few variants that 31 
change the meaning of Leonardos text, which 
Steinitz checked against all of the prepublica- 
tion manuscripts, as she reported in Treatise on 
Painting, 31-35. Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 25-27, 
extended Steinitz’s six variants to twelve. These 
are all noted sub numero in the Reader's Notes. 
The earliest in-depth philological analysis ever 
published, initially undertaken as part of her 
Ph.D. dissertation research, is Anna Sconza, “I 
primi codici fiorentini della tradizione mano- 
scritta del Libro di pittura,” Raccola Vinciana 

32 (2009): 307-366. It was soon followed by 
Barone, “Cassiano.” Both Sconza and Barone 
were working on the present edition when they 
first published their results. See their chapter 
contributions to this study. Bell’s contribution to 
the philological analysis, published here for the 
first time, is developed from the translation of 
the text that she undertook jointly with Farago 
for the present study. 

Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 
in volume 1 of this study, ponders this question 
in her analysis of the textual evidence. In his 
efforts to establish an accurate text, and possibly 
to supplement it with additional passages, Dal 
Pozzo extended his editorial research to study 
Leonardo's autograph manuscripts but did not 
always choose the version of the text he found 
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there over variants in the abridged manuscript 
copies he considered, as the Reader's Notes 
indicate. 

Steinitz, “Trattato Studies II” Raccolta Vinciana 
19 (1962): 250, argued that the original m3: 
H228 was sent by Cassiano directly to the French 
editors, citing an entry in Giacomo Lumbroso, 
Notizie sulla Vita di Cassiano dal Pozzo (Turin: 
Paravia, 1875), 159, summarizing the contents of 
volumes of letters by Dal Pozzo, which she dates 
1623-1644, with the enticing line “agli editori 
francesi del trattato della pittura di Leonardo da 
Vinci, una copia ms. D’esso trattato con figure 
del Pussino e memorie stese di Gio. Ambrogio 
Mazzenta” This description of a manuscript 

sent to the French editors by Dal Pozzo, noting 
illustrations by Poussin and Mazenta’s Memorie, 
describes s1: Hermitage but could refer to anoth- 
er manuscript produced in the Dal Pozzo shop, 
such as bz: Brooker 2 (ex-Ganay) or l2: Belt 36, a 
copy of bz, which also have copies of Mazenta’s 
account and Poussin’s drawings. 

Chantelous note as transcribed by Steinitz, 
Treatise on Painting, 83 (C,3) reads: “Ce livre 

ma este donne a Rome a mois d'Aoust 1640 par 
Monsieur le Cavalier del Pozzo au voyage au 
voyage [sic] que Jy ay fait pour amener en France 
M Poussin. Chantelou.” Steinitz’s hypothesis 

that m3: H228 was in France in the seventeenth 
century must be rejected because we now know 
that the manuscript was in Cassiano dal Pozzo’s 
possession at his death in 1657, when it passed 
to the library of his younger brother Carlo 
Antonio. When m3: H228 entered the library 

of Alessandro Albani in 1713, it acquired the 
characteristic mark “1143” on the inside front 
cover. It was taken to Paris by the Napoleonic 
troops in 1789 (4r bears the stamp of the 
Bibliothèque nationale), but it returned to Italy 
with the restitution agreement at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, in place of Leonardo’s autograph 
manuscripts. On the dispersion of the Albani 
library, see A. Nicolò, “Il carteggio puteano...,” 

in Cassiano dal Pozzo: Atti del Seminario, ed. 
Francesco Solinas (Rome: De Luca, 1989), 15- 
24. The general history of the Albani collection is 
related in Jeanne Bignami-Odier, La Bibliothèque 
Vaticane de Sixte IV à Pie XI, Studi e Testi 272 
(Vatican City, 1973). On the provenance of m3: 
H228, Francesco Solinas, ed, I Segreti di un 
Collezionista: Le straordinarie raccolte di Cassiano 
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dal Pozzo 1588-1657 (Rome: De Luca, 2001), 
77. See Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 82-83, and 
“Trattato Studies IL” 239-243, for a description 
of sı: Hermitage (Steinitz s C,3). Steinitz deter- 
mined that the dravvings in sı are tracings of the 
originals in m3: H228, a finding that has been 
accepted by all subsequent scholars, but her 
opinion that sı served as the printer's copy has 
not been vvidely accepted, because closer philo- 
logical study reveals that there are too many 
changes in both the text and the illustrations. 
Furthermore, a printer’s copy would inevitably 
have shown signs of use, such as ink smudges, 
that are missing from this manuscript. See dis- 33 
cussion of the printing of the 1651 twin editions 
in the Historical Introduction and, for evidence 
of additional manuscripts used by the French 
editors, see Bell, “The Final Text, Part One.” 
Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 28, publishes a chart 
showing the derivation as follows: lost prototype 
> f6: Concini > mı: Pinelli + voz: Ottob. 2984 

> vb: Barberini. Yet eight pages earlier, Pedretti, 
Commentary, 1:20, corrects this filiation with 
the newly discovered Concini copy, as being 
more direct: f6: Concini + voz: Ottob. 2984> 

vb: Barberini. However, Sconza, “Les sources 
italiennes du Traité de la peinture de Léonard de 
Vinci (Paris, 1651), in Le livre italien hors d'Italie, 
ed. Delphine Montoliu and Jean-Luc Nardone 
(Toulouse: Université de Toulouse-Le Mirail, 
2010), 121-139, citing especially 136, shows 
that in ten cases, the manuscript voz: Ottob. 
2984 is closer to LdP than any other copy, so it 
could not have been derived from f6: Concini or 
any other early Florentine manuscript copy. If 
voz or a close copy was available to the French 
editors, it might have played a direct role in 
establishing the 1651 text in the final stages of 
editing. According to Sconza, ten variants not 
found in s1 were followed by Du Fresne in the 
1651 edition. A book plate belonging to Philip de 
Stosch (1691-1757) indicates that voz entered 
the Vatican Library shortly after de Stosch’s 
death, in 1759. Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 48 
(B,2), mistakenly claims that voz: Ottob. 2984 
passed directly from the library of the dukes of 
Urbino to the Vatican Library. On the transfer 

of the duke of Urbino’s library to the Vatican, 
see Farago, “Origins of the Trattato.” Sconza, 
Trattato/Traitté, 133-136, has suggested on the 
basis of her philological analysis that p1: Paris 
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was the source of changes incorporated in ITAL 
1651. Sconza has also identified at least twenty 
variants that are not found in the manuscript 
sources of the printed edition studied so far (s1, 
bz, and pı), which can be explained only if Du 
Fresne used other manuscript(s). In the final 
stages of editing, Du Fresne might have con- 
sulted other manuscripts to restore individual 
words. Sconza, “Les sources italiennes,” lists four 
variants closer to ITAL 1651 than any of Du 
Fresne’s known sources. See further discussion 
also in Bell, “The Final Text, Part One,’ reviewing 
the evidence for other possible manuscripts. 
Sparti, “Cassiano,” 145, from her reading of 

the correspondence between Dal Pozzo and 
Arconati, and notes in m2: H227 and m4: H229, 
argues that Galeazzo Arconati had sent Cardinal 
Barberini a copy of the Trattato della pittura, not 
Del Moto, as previous scholars had postulated. 
She cites the well-known letter of 16 October 
1634 from Dal Pozzo in Rome, the earliest sur- 
viving record of their correspondence, according 
to which Arconati sent Dal Pozzo an unnamed 
“book” (“libro”) by Leonardo transcribed by his 
son, Luigi Maria (Francesco) Arconati, intended 
as a gift for Cardinal Francesco Barberini. Sparti 
also cites the first page of m2: H227, entitled 
“Trattati di pittura di Leonardo da Vinci/Vi sono 
le operare mandate dal S. r. Galeazzo Arconato/ 
al S. Card Barberinio da rivedersi per fargliene 
una copia aggiustata" (“Treatises on Painting by 
Leonardo da Vinci. Here are the works sent by 
Mr. Galeazzo Arconato to Cardinal Barberini 

to review in order to make him an ‘adjusted 
copy,” as transcribed by Steinitz, Treatise on 
Painting, 99. Cassiano made an improved copy 
of these notes in m4: H229, also cited by Sparti, 
as indicated on folio 4r of m4: “Copia di Captioli 
diversi di Leonardo da Vinci circa le Regole della 
pittura....” (Steinitz, 105). The first reference to 
“Trattati di pittura,” with “trattati” in the plural, 
seems instead to refer to the excerpts included 
in m2: H227, while the second reference to 
copies of those chapters, concerning “le Regole 
della pittura” in m4: H229, appears to refer to 

a manuscript of the abridged Libro di pittura 

by one of its known titles at the time. Sparti’s 
argument about the identity of the unnamed 
“libro” in Dal Pozzo’s letter of 1634 is plausible, 
but the manuscript of the abridged Libro di 
pittura to which it refers cannot be vb: Barberini 
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because the manuscript vb was produced in 

Dal Pozzo’s workshop in Rome, as attested by 
the watermark and scribal hand. See discus- 
sion below. Concerning Sparti’s hypothesis that 
no other copies of the abridged Libro di pittura 
were known to Dal Pozzo in Rome in 1634, see 36 
Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 
in volume 1 of this study, who assembles evi- 
dence for the existence of other copies in Rome. 
Of these, the earliest is Ignazio Danti’s copy, as 
yet unidentified but known from the correspon- 
dence between Giacomini and Pinelli to have 
been in existence by 1585, and connected with 
papal court circles. Others were copies owned 
by Annibale Carracci, Guido Reni, and others 
associated with their Bolognese circle (which 
included Ambrogio Mazenta, active architect 

of major ecclesiastical buildings in Bologna and 
Rome from the late sixteenth century). One 
copy (rı: Corsini), datable 1600-1625, belonged 
to the Florentine monk and painter Damaso 
Salterelli, and copies vvere probably knovvn at the 
Roman Accademia di San Luca from its founda- 
tion in the 1590s (see further Farago, “Workshop 
Procedures, Part Three,” for discussion of 
Mazenta’s affiliations and of a copy associated 
vvith Federico Zucecaro, its first principe). 
Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged Copies.’ See 

also the chapters by Barone and Bell for other 
examples. 

The manuscript fm2: Gaddi was one of the 
earliest, in existence by 1571, as Sconza argues 
in “The Earliest Abridged Copies.’ Barone, 
“Cassiano,” 247-255, identifies the source of m3: 
H228 before correction as a manuscript of the 
“Gaddi” group exhibiting the same “incorrect” 
wording and “missing” portions, including whole 
chapters. Focusing on sections in m3: H228 that 
“suffered editorial corrections mainly in word- 
ing,” she cites H228 8 (text) (LdP 56) and Gaddi 
8; H228 23 (text) (LdP 80a) and Gaddi 23; H228 
262 (text) (LdP 393) and Gaddi 257; and H228 
265 (text) (LdP 393) and Gaddi 258. In sections 
where m3: H228 was corrected by adding text, 
she cites H228 163 (text) (LdP 257c) and Gaddi 
163; H228 305 (text) (LdP 471) and Gaddi 327; 
and H228 362 (text) and Gaddi 355. Barone 37 
also identifies other manuscripts related to fm2: 
Gaddi. These are fnı: MS II, ITI, 278 (Florence); 
11: Belt 35; r1: Corsini 402 (Rome); vo2: Ottob. 38 
2984; fp3: Palatino 1148; f4: Della Bella; and 
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f3: Ricc 2191. Digital photographs and descrip- 
tions of all of the manuscripts are available on 
the rATH website, Leonardo da Vinci and His 
Treatise on Painting, http://www.treatiseon- 
painting.org/cocoon/leonardo /mssFront/all. 
The primary basis for identifying a group of 
manuscripts with fm2: Gaddi is the misnum- 
bered list of chapters in the index, with the 
actual chapters misnumbered in some cases, 
anda note about the error in numbering in fmz: 
Gaddi, lı: Belt 35 (cited below), and me: Furini 
(r1: Corsini contains the same misnumbering 
and error note started, then crossed through; f2: 
Giacomini contains the same misnumbered list, 
with the actual chapters correctly numbered). 
Within this group, fm2: Gaddi; l1: Belt 35; and 
me: Furini omit the chapter "Delli pieghe de' 
panni in scorcio,” although it is included in the 
index of chapters in all three manuscripts (ITAL 
1651 Chapter 362), while f2: Giacomini and m3: 
H228 add it at the end as a correction, noting 
where it belongs, and the actual chapters are 
correctly numbered. The “missing chapter test" 
was first described by Pedretti, Commentary, 
1:26, n. 8, who also notes that in the printed edi- 
tion, part of the last sentence is omitted. L1: Belt 
35 is closest to fm2: Gaddi in repeating chapters 
165, 166, and 168. Thanks to Pauline Maguire 
for consulting with us on these characteristics 
and examples of the Gaddi group. Barone, 
"Cassiano," 251, describes additional correspon- 
dences between fm2: Gaddi and m3: H228, not 
present in vb: Barberni: chapters on theoretical 
observations on color, light and shadow, and 
aerial perspective (fm2 chapters 163, 305, 309, 
and 334); and practical instructions on glazing 
a painting (fm2 chapter 362). As Barone points 
out, many Gaddi group manuscripts also have 
in common the mistaken perspectival ratios 
corresponding to m3: H228, chapter 324 (text), 
Trattato Chapter 322. Barone, “Cassiano, 255, 
basing her examinations of the chapters singled 
out on her comparisons of m3: H228; vb: 
Barberini; and fm2: Gaddi, has identified nine 
other manuscripts in the "Gaddi" group; see 
note 35. 

Cited from Pedretti, Commentary, 1:17; the 

same note of error appears in me: Furini and r1: 
Corsini. 

Pedretti first identified fm2: Gaddi as the direct 
source of Belt 35. From extensive philologi- 
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cal analysis, Sconza, “La prima trasmissione,” 
has established that fmz: Gaddi is the primary 
source of f2: Giacomini, which was corrected 
against f6: Concini. (In that publication, Sconza 
refers to the Gaddi manuscript as fm1, instead 40 
of fm2.) The specific copy of the “Gaddi” group 
used by Dal Pozzo has not been established; two 
manuseripts have been singled out as candi- 
dates. Barone, “Cassiano,” 263, n. 47, writes 

that “the closest text of the original version of 
[m3: H228] seems to be that of [fp3:] Palatinus 
1148, although the exact way the manuscripts 
relate is to be further investigated.” The last page 
of fp3 bears the well-known Dal Pozzo water- 
mark of a three-tiered mound (Barone, 262, n. 
46). Maguire Robison, in an unpublished talk 
presented at the conference “Leonardo” Legacy,” 
University of Virginia, April 11-12, 2012, pro- 
posed l1: Belt 35 as a manuscript deserving of 
further philological analysis as the source of m3 
before corrections. 

The list of corrections initialed “T.M? in a list 

of chapter headings and numbers in m3: H228 
was thought by Steinitz, Pedretti, Sparti, and 
others to be based on a list missing from m1: 
Pinelli to be found in mm: H267. The chap- 

ter headings in m3: H228 and the list in mm: 
H267 correspond, but Pinelli cannot be the 
source of the corrections, because there are 

too many disparities: in ten cases, m1: Pinelli is 
closer to H228 before corrections; in fourteen 
cases the “T.M.” corrections are not found in 4 
V: Codex Urbinas (LdP), and elsewhere there 

isa complete lack of any correspondence. 
Therefore, the “T.M” corrections derive from a 
manuscript less accurate than m1: Pinelli; see 
Barone, “Cassiano,” 237—242, and “Seventeenth- 
Century Transformations,” in volume 1 of this 
study. Barone, “Cassiano,” especially 243-249, 
has also established that the “T.M? corrections 42 
(the initials are traditionally interpreted as 43 
“testo Milanese,” but their actual significance 
remains unknown) correspond to a large extent 
with three other manuscripts she identifies on 
this basis as the “T.M group: fl1: Laur 1299; 

fp1: Palatino 783; and vm2: Lanino, all of which 
were most likely produced as part of Cassiano’s 
editorial process, according to the watermarks in 
the paper. Flı and vmz were probably produced 
under Arconati in Milan, while fp1 seems to have 
been produced in Rome (Barone, “Cassiano,” 
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240-243). Barone also noted that the corrected 
chapter headings initialed “T.M.” in the index of 
m3 were mostly not incorporated into the main 
body of the text. 

The source of the corrections interlined and in 
the margins of m3: H228 is a manuscript with 

a version of the text consistent with that of vb: 
Barberini, according to Barone, “Cassiano,” 250, 
citing Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 77, as the 
first to suggest that some corrections in m3: 
H228 were based on vb: Barberini. See Barone, 
“Cassiano,” 256, for discussion of Dal Pozzo’s 
well-known watermark present throughout vb: 
Barberini. The actual differences in wording, the 
interlined corrections, and the addition of “miss- 
ing” portions of text to m3: H228 form the basis 
of Barone’s assessment. See further discussion in 
Bell, “The Final Text, Part One,” on the problem 
of establishing Cassiano dal Pozzo’s handwriting. 
The corrections in vb: Barberini and m3: H228 
are generally judged to be autograph. Barone, 
"Cassiano," 258-259, n. 41, and Appendix 1, 
287—288, identifies ten copies of vb: Barberini 
connected with Dal Pozzo's editorial activi- 

ties: pı: Paris; tı: Turin (MS 0084, Accademia 
delle Scienze, Turin); mv1: Camaldolense; re2: 
Recanati 2 (MS 3.V1.B.2, Biblioteca Leopardi, 
Recanati); rc1: Casanatense 968; ce: Cortona; 
fma: Magl. xvii 28; re1: Recanati 1 (MS 3.v1.B.2, 
Biblioteca Leopardi, Recanati); b2: Brooker 2, ex- 
Ganay; and l2: Belt 36. 

See above, n. 36. One manuscript published 
recently formerly in a private collection in 
Naples (nz) has correspondences to fmz: Gaddi 
but corrections against f2: Giacomini, on which 
see Angela Cerasuolo and Anna Sconza, "Un ma- 
noscritto inedito del Trattato abbreviato in col- 
lezione privata Napoletana,” Raccolta Vinciana 
35 (2013): 279-297, especially 293. 

See above, n. 39. 

Sparti, “Cassiano,” 147, also questions the identi- 
fication of m1: Pinelli with the copy once owned 
by Vicenzo Pinelli, later belonging to Federico 
Borromeo, and entering the Ambrosiana Library 
in 1609, because it lacks an inscription recording 
a Pinelli provenance, something the majority of 
texts from his library have, and because Pinelli’s 
library had been dispersed for eight years follovv- 
ing his death in 1601, before Borromeo donated 
his copy of the abridged Libro di pittura to the 
Ambrosiana library. The Pinelli library was partly 
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lost at sea in 1601, in a shipment attacked by 
Turkish pirates; see Angela Nuova, “The Creation 
and Dispersal of the Library of Gian Vincenzo 
Pinelli," in Books on the Move: Tracking Copies 
through Collections and the Book Trade (New 
Castle: Oak Knoll Press, 2007), 39-67. However, 
the identity of m1: Pinelli is secure because 
Barone, “Cassiano,” 257, has established that its 
watermark corresponds to that found in several 
of Pinelli’s letters, including some of those sent 
to Lorenzo Giacomini in 1585-1586 asking to 
borrow f6: Concini, and a manuscript contain- 
ing a note on Leonardos treatise. On Pinelli’s 
correspondence vvith Giacomini, see Pedretti, 
Commentary, 1:29-31, and discussion by Sconza, 
“The Earliest Abridged Copies.” 

Barone, “Cassiano,” 251-253, 257-258, has 
established the characteristics of the “Concini- 
Pinelli” group to vvhich vb: Barberini belongs on 
the basis of its general structure and sequence 
of chapters, the perspective ratios given in the 
chapter on linear perspective, and the inclu- 
sion of the chapter on drapery missing from the 
“Gaddi” group (ITAL 1651, Chapter 362). The 
relationship between vb and m1: Pinelli is not di- 
rect. See Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged Copies.” 
Maguire Robison, oral communications 2012— 
2015, with Farago and Bell. We wish to thank Dr. 
Maguire Robison for generously sharing some of 
her findings in advance of a projected publica- 
tion. See Sconza, "The Earliest Abridged Copies" 
n. 89, establishing the existence of five separa- 
tive variants originating in fl2: Laur 457 that 
recur in vb: Barberini. 

Barone's examination of cases in which the cor- 
rections in m3: H228 do not follow vb: Barberini 
led her to examine other copies known to Dal 
Pozzo. Barone, “Cassiano,” 261, cites rı: Corsini, 
a Florentine manuscript of the “Gaddi” group 
executed by 1625 with added pages contain- 

ing Dal Pozzo shop watermarks, which might 
have provided further references for targeted 
revisions, such as the inclusion of the word “ric- 
chezze" in what became ITAL 1651 Chapter 14, 
a word that does not occur in V: Codex Urbinas 
(LdP). The composite nature of m3: H228 is due 
to Dal Pozzo's use of various manuscripts in a 
manner that suggests he and his team "perceived 
that there was no single, altogether reliable ver- 
sion" of the text. Barone argues, 273-276, that 
this situation accounts for the list of the more 
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problematic chapters to be checked against 
Leonardo's original manuscripts, with the first 
group of transcriptions checking passages in 

the treatise completed by 21 May 1639, and 

the process of transcribing additional passages 
still going on in June 1640. The final and most 
complete transcriptions produced in Milan are 
compiled in the manuscript entitled Del moto e 
misura dell'acqua, Ms Barberini 4331 (Vatican 
Library), dated 1643, transcribed by Luigi Maria 
Arconati from original Leonardo manuscripts. 
The original checklist of problematic chapters is 
preserved at the end of m2: H227. Our Reader's 
Notes record the chapters on this checklist and 
suggest what Dal Pozzo and his team sought to 
verify. Barone, "Cassiano," 275, suggests that the 
Milanese editors transcribed the relevant chap- 
ters from Leonardos original notes, leaving it to 
the Roman team to decide whether and how to 
incorporate them. Barone, "Seventeenth-Century 
Transformations, describes m3: H228 as a 
multilayered text built on several sets of editorial 
corrections using separate abridged copies of the 
Libro di pittura, and describes small corrections 
based on different manuscripts as the final stage 
of a four-step process. She also examines the 
texts associated with Dal Pozzo's editorial project 
to extend the abridged treatise, preserved in m2: 
H227 and m4: H229 and their copies, in relation- 
ship with the text and images in the printed edi- 
tion. On the copy of m4 in Naples, n1: Corazza, 
see Alfredo Buccaro, Leonardo da Vinci: Il Codice 
Corazza nella Biblioteca Nazionale di Napoli, with 
facsimile reproduction and critical transcription 
by Maria Rascaglia, preface by Carlo Pedretti, 2 
vols. (Poggio a Caiano-Naples: CB Edizioni and 
Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane, 2011), and “The 
Codex Corazza and Zaccolini's Treatises in the 
Project of Cassiano dal Pozzo for the Spreading 
of Leonardo's Works,” in Illuminating Leonardo: 
A Festschrift for Carlo Pedretti Celebrating His 70 
Years of Scholarship (1944-2014), ed. Constance 
Moffatt and Sara Taglialagamba (Leiden: Brill, 
2016), 19-32, which announces the preparation 
of new editions of the Ambrosiana manuscripts, 
m2: H227, m3: H228, and m4: H229. The cor- 
respondence on which the dating of Dal Pozzo's 
editorial campaign is based was first published 
by Enrico Carusi, "Lettere di Galeazzo Arconato 
e Cassiano dal Pozzo per lavori sui manoscritti 
di Leonardo da Vinci," Accademie e Biblioteche 
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d'Italia 3 (1929-1930): 503-518, and reprinted 
by Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 215-239, who 
cites the letter of 21 May 1639 on p. 228, n. 26. 
See discussion of the “richezze” emendation in 
Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” 
and Bell, “The Final Text, Part One,” both in 
volume 1 of this study. 

The “T.M? corrections and other changes vvere 
not incorporated in sı. Barone, “Cassiano,” and 
“Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” argues 
that the majority of the “T.M? corrections, in 

the list of chapter headings in m3: H228, were 
not incorporated in the text of m3 because 

the source of these corrections lost favor, and 
indeed, that manuscript source is less accurate 
than either mı: Pinelli or the Gaddi-type manu- 
script that was the source of m3 before correc- 
tions. Bell, “The Final Text, Part One,” compares 
sı: Hermitage to bı: Brooker 1, findingthatbı 
incorporates later editorial changes originating 
in Dal Pozzo’s shop postdating sı: Hermitage, 
particularly in the numbering and placement of 
the illustrations, that proved useful to the French 
editors. 

m “The Final Text, Part One” Bell argues that the 
magnitude of changes suggests that Du Fresne 
and Chambray prepared a working manuscript 
to coordinate changes, she discusses eleven 
variants which show that they coordinated 

their efforts but used their manuscript sources 
differently. 

See Bell, “The Final Text, Part One” On sixteenth- 
century humanist editing procedures, which 
were highly sophisticated even by modern 
standards, see Brian Richardson, Print Culture in 
Renaissance Italy: The Editor and the Vernacular 
Text, 1470-1600 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994). 

Bell, “The Final Text, Part One,” discusses variants 
that indicate Du Fresne had access to another 
Gaddi group manuscript, such as f4: Della Bella. 
Which actual manuscripts Du Fresne consulted 
merits further study. 

Du Fresne, Trattato, dedication to Bourdelot, sig. 
ани r: “Più nobile per un buon numero di figure, 
che vi sono schizzate dalla dotta mano del signor 
Poussin..." See discussion in Bell, “The Final 
Text, Part Two.” On Thévenot’s connection to Dal 
Pozzo, see Sconza, “Les sources italiennes 133, 
citing Anna Nicolò, // carteggio di Cassiano dal 
Pozzo: Catalogo (Florence: L. S. Olschki, 1991), 
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44, letters of January and February 1654, nn. 
135-137, in the Dal Pozzo Archives, MS XII, 10, 
Library of the Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 
Rome. 

Bell argues that s1: Hermitage was corrected 
before it left Paris because it includes marginal 
changes made by Dal Pozzo that were incor- 
porated in b1: Brooker 1, which indicates that 
Dal Pozzo approved them. She accepts that the 
corrections in m3 and vb are in Dal Pozzo's auto- 
graph hand, but are not autograph in s1. 

Bell, “The Final Text, Part One,” argues that bı: 
Brooker 1 was used primarily by Chambray to 
correct problems in s1 ranging from garbled 
words and phrases to divisions between chap- 
ters, but that both editors used both texts, as is 
most evident in the placement of the illustra- 
tions, where both editions correspond to the 
sequence in b1. The numbering and renumber- 
ing of the illustrations in s1 and b1 provide clues 
to provisionally reconstruct the French editorial 
process used to associate the images, which were 
provided on separate slips of paper tipped into 
s1, with their respective chapters. The original 
numbering of the illustrations in s1 was based 
on H228 before corrections, when it still bore 
the numbering derived from a Gaddi-type 
manuscript. 

On the characteristics of b1 compared with s1, 
see Bell, “The Final Text, Part One.” 

The direct source of m3: H228 before correc- 
tions remains to be identifted. See above, nn. 36 
and 38. À more extensive philological analysis 
would be necessary to determine with certainty 
whether either of these was actually the direct 
source of m3, but there is no doubt that a manu- 
script from the “Gaddi” group was used as the 
basis of m3 before corrections, for the reasons 
given above. 

Sconza, “La prima trasmissione,’ notes that the 
title “Parte seconda,” with a note that the “Parte 
prima” remained in Milan, is found only in 

these earliest surviving copies (fm2: Gaddi; f2: 
Giacomini; m1: Pinelli; fl2: Laur 457) and in voz: 
Ottob. 2984. The essential results of her philo- 
logical analysis signaling all the critical variants 
that modify the sense of the text are reprinted in 
this volume, Appendix E. 

Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged Copies.” 

Sconza, “La prima trasmissione,” 296-300. 
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See Juliana Barone, “The ‘Official Vita of 65 
Leonardo: Raphael Trichet Du Fresne's Biography 

in the Trattato della pittura,” in The Lives of 

Leonardo, ed. Thomas Frangenberg and Rodney 

Palmer (London: The Warburg Institute, 2013), 66 
61-82. 

Du Fresne and Cardinal Francesco Barberini 

also kept in touch through Bourdelot, while the 

known surviving correspondence between Dal 

Pozzo and Barberini in France is limited to two 

letters. Much of Barberini's correspondence dur- 

ing his so-called "gilded exile" in France remains 
unpublished; see the Historical Introduction. 

Alfredo Buccaro (see n. 46) argues that n1: 67 
Corazza is Dal Pozzo's final arrangement for 
publication of Leonardo excerpts. 

See discussion in Bell, “The Final Text, Part One.” 

Claire Farago, “How Leonardo da Vinci's Editors 
Organized His Treatise on Painting and How 

Leonardo Would Have Done It Differently,” 

in The Treatise on Perspective: Published and 
Unpublished, ed. Lyle Massey, Studies in the 

History of Art 59 (Washington, pc: Center for 
Advanced Studies in the Visual Arts, National 

Gallery, 2003), 20-52; briefly discussed in rela- 

tion to the abridged Libro di pittura in Farago, 
“Workshop Procedures, Part Two.” 

Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part One,” in 

volume 1 of this study. 
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See Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part Two,” 

in volume 1 of this study, for the evidence that 
Melzi followed a sequence of traditional work- 
shop training. 

These violent events in the afterlife of Melzi’s 
compilation do not directly affect our editorial 
procedures, even though the effects are notice- 
able everywhere, above all in the problems of 
coherence they caused later editors and copyists. 
See Farago, “Origins of the Trattato," on the 
abridgment process itself; and see the critical 
apparatus accompanying the Italian text and the 
Reader's Notes for what was excluded. 

A full philological comparison of ITAL 1651 

and s1 would be required to reveal all of Du 
Fresne’s changes, since corrections made to sı 
that brought the text in line with LdP are usually 
missed in the process we developed; but see Bell, 
“The Final Text, Part One,” for two such changes. 
The Reader's Notes discuss the significant criti- 
cal variants with reference to the intermediate 
manuscripts. 
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Chapter 1 

What a youth needs to learn first 

First a youth needs to learn perspective to understand the measure 
of all things, then, little by little learn from a good master to get used 
to well-formed parts, and [only] then from nature to reinforce the 
reasons for the things learned. Eventually youths should look at 
works from the hands of many masters in order to form the habit of 
putting into practice and implementing everything learned. 


Quello che deve prima imparare il giovane. CAPITOLO PRIMO. 

Il giovane deve prima imparare prospettiva, per le misure! dogni cosa: 
poi di mano in mano imparare da buon? maestro, per assuefarsi a 
buone membra: poi dal naturale, per confermarsi la ragione delle cose 
imparate: poi vedere un tempo l'opere di mano? di diversi maestri, per 
far habito di^ mettere in pratica, et operare le cose imparate.? 

[LdP 31r, n° 47 = A 97v (17v)] 1) per le misure | puoi le misure. 2) di mano in 
mano imparare da buon | di mano di bon. 3) l'opere di mano | di mane. 4) per 


far habito di | poi fare habito a. 5) le cose imparate | l'arte. 


Chapter 2 

What youths should study 

Youths who want to succeed in the sciences that imitate the works of 
nature in all its configurations need to be concerned with the study 
of drawing accompanied by shadows and lights suited to the settings 
where such figures are placed. 


Quale studio deve essere ne' giovani.! CAP. 11. 

Lo studio de' giovani, li quali desiderano di far profitto? nelle scienze 
imitatrici di tutte le figure dell'opere di natura, deve essere circa il dis- 
egno accompagnato dall'ombre e lumi convenienti al sito dove tali fig- 
ure sono collocate. 

[LdP 31r, n? 48] 1) agg. mg. V2 Stara meglio dire: Del studio de” giovani. 2) di far 
profitto ] de proffettionarsi. 


Chapter 3 

What rule you ought to give child painters 

We clearly know that sight is one of the swiftest actions that exist, 
and that infinite images are seen in an instant. Nonetheless, more 
than one thing at a time cannot be understood. Let's pose an ex- 
ample: when you, reader, see this entire written page at a glance, you 
immediately judge it to be full of different letters; but you will not 
know in that amount of time what letters they are, nor what they 
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mean. Therefore, you will need to go word by word, line by line, in 
order to understand these letters. Likewise, if you want to climb to 
the top of a building, you need to ascend step by step; otherwise it 
would be impossible to reach the top. And this I say to you whom 
nature inclines toward this art: if you truly want to understand the 
forms of things, begin with their details, and do not go on to the sec- 
ond [step] until you have committed the first to memory well and 
put it into practice. And if you do otherwise, you will waste time or 
rather, you will greatly prolong your studies. And I remind you to 
learn diligence before speed. 


Qual regola si deve dare a” putti pittori.! CAP. 111. 

Noi conosciamo chiaramente che la vista è delle veloci operationi 
che siano, et in un punto vede infinite forme; nientedimeno non com- 
prende se non una cosa per volta. Poniamo caso: Tu lettore guardi in 
un'occhiata tutta questa carta scritta, subito giudicherai quella esser? 
piena di varie lettere: ma non conoscerai in quel tempo? che lettere 
siano, né che vogliano dire: onde ti bisogna fare a parola a parola, verso 
per verso, a voler haver notitia d'esse lettere. Ancora se vorrai montare 
all'altezza d'un edificio, converratti salire a grado a grado, altrimenti 
fia impossibile pervenire alla sua altezza. |2| E cosi dico a te che la na- 
tura ti volge* a quest'arte. Se vuoi haver vera notitia delle forme delle 
cose, comincierai? dalle particole di quelle, e non andare alla seconda, 
se prima non hai bene nella memoria, e nella pratica la prima. E se 
farai altrimenti, getterai via il tempo, o veramente allungherai assai 
lo studio. E ti ricordo che impari prima la diligenza che la prestezza. 
[LdP şır, n° 49 = A108r (28r)] 1) agg. mg. V2 Sarà meglio dire: Regola con la quale 
s”hanno da governare quelli che vogliono imparare la pittura. 2) quella esser | 
questa essere. 3) quel tempo ] questo tempo. 4) a te che la natura ti volge la 
te il quale la natura volge. 5) comincierai | cominciarai, V corr. su cominciate, A 


cominciati. 6)se farai altrimenti ] s'altro farai. 


Chapter 4 

Indications of a youth disposed toward painting 

There are many people who have the desire for and love of drawing, 
but lack the disposition. One can recognize this in the very young 
who lack diligence and never finish their things with shading. 


Notitia del giovane disposto alla pittura. CAP. 1v. 

Moltisono gli huomini ch'hanno desiderio et amore al disegno, ma non 
dispositione, e questo fia conosciuto ne” putti, li quali sono senza dili- 
genza, né mai finiscono con ombre le lor cose. 

[LdP 31v, n° si = G 25r] 
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Chapters 

Precept for the painter 

A painter does not deserve praise for doing only one thing well, such 
as the nude, heads, draperies, animals, landscapes, or similar details, 
because no one's ingegno is so unrefined that, by focusing on one 
thing and always working on that, he will not do it well. 


Precetto al pittore.! CAP. V. 

Non è laudabile il pittore? che non fa bene se non una cosa sola, come 
un'ignudo, testa, panni, o animali, o paesi, o simili particolari, impero- 
ché non è si grosso ingegno, che voltatosi ad una cosa? e quella sempre 
messa in opera, non la faccia* bene. 

[LdP 31v, n? 52 = G 25r] 1) Precetto al pittore | titolo agg. mg. da V2: Precetto. 2) 
il pittore | quel pittore. 3) ad una cosa] a una cosa sola. 4) non la faccia | che 


non la faccia. 


Chapter 6 

How a youth should proceed in his studies 

The mind of a painter constantly needs to transform itself into as 
many discourses as there are distinctly formed objects appearing in 
front of him. He should stop in his tracks, observe them, and con- 
sider how they fit the rules concerning place, circumstances, lights, 
and shadows. 


In che modo deve il giovane procedere nel suo studio. CAP. VI. 

La mente del pittore si deve del continuo trasmutare in tanti discorsi 
quante sono le figure de gl'obbietti notabili che dinanzi gl'appariscono, 
et a quelle fermare il passo, e notarle, e far sopra esse regole, conside- 
rando il luogo, le circonstanze, i lumi, et ombre. 

[LdP gər, n? 53] 


Chapter 7 

How to study 

First, study science and then pursue the practice born from that 
science. A painter must study with discipline, and must not leave 
anything uncommitted to memory, and must note the differences 
between the limbs of animals and their joints. 


Del modo di studiare.! CAP. VII. 
Studia prima la scienza, e poi seguita la pratica nata da essa scienza. 
Il pittore? deve studiare con regola, e non lasciar cosa che non si metta 
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alla memoria, e vedere che differenza è fra le membra de gl'animali, e 
le loro giunture. 

[LdP 321, n° 54-55] 1) [54] agg. mg. V2: Quello che prima si de’ studiare, o la prat- 
ica o la sientia. 2) [55] titolo agg. mg. da V2: Studio del pittore giovane agg. mg.L° 


A car. 24. 


Chapter 8 

Advice to a painter 

A painter needs to be universal and solitary, to think carefully about 
things seen and deliberate in order to choose the most excellent 
parts of the species of whatever is seen, acting like a mirror that 
transforms itself into as many colors as exist in the things placed in 
front of it. In doing so, a painter will seem to be in accordance with 
nature. 


Avvertimento al pittore. CAP. VIII. 

Il pittore deve essere universale e solitario, e considerare ciò? che esso 
vede, e parlar con seco eleggendo le parti più eccellenti delle specie di 
qualunque cosa che egli vede,? facendo a similitudine dello specchio, 
il quale si trasmuta in tanti colori, quanti son quelli delle cose che se 
gli pongono* dinanzi; e facendo così lui, parrà essere seconda natura. 
[LdP 33v, n° 58a] 1) universale e solitario ] solitario. 2) ciò ] ciò, Vi corr. su 
con. 3) cosa che egli vede ] cosa lui vede, V3 cosa egli vede. 4) se gli pongono ] 


se li pare, corr. V3 se li pongono. 


Chapter 9 

Precept for a universal painter 

Someone who does not equally love all the elements in painting 
is not universal. An example is one who likes landscapes but re- 
gards them as uncomplicated investigations, such as our Botticelli, 
who said that such study is useless because just throwing a sponge 
full of many colors at a wall will leave a blotch on that wall which 
looks like a landscape. It is certainly true that varied inventions 
can be seen there if a person wants to find them, such as human 
heads, different animals, battles, rocks, seas, clouds, woods, and 
similar things, for they are like the sound of bells, which can seem 
to say anything you might imagine. But even though these blotches 
might give you the invention, they do not teach you how to finish 
the details, and therefore that painter has made the most pitiful 
landscapes. 
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Precetto del pittore universale! CAP. IX. 

Quello non fia universale che non ama egualmente tutte le cose che si 
contengono nella pittura: come se ad uno piacciono? li paesi, esso stima 
di essere d? semplice investigatione, come disse il nostro Botticello,^ 
che tale studio era vano, perché col solo gettare una spunga piena di 
diversi colori a un muro, esso lasciava in detto muro una macchia, 
dove si vedeva un paese. Egli € ben vero che si vedono” varie inventioni 
di ciò che l'huomo vuol cercare in quella, cioè teste d'huomini, diversi 
animali, battaglie, scogli, mari, nuvoli, boschi e simil cose,8 e fa come il 
suono delle campane, il quale si |3| può intendere che dica? quello che 
a te pare. Cosi, ancora? che esse macchie ti diano inventione, esse non 
t'insegnano finir alcun! particolare, e questo tal pittore fece tristissimi 
paesi. 

[LdP 33v-34r, n° бој 1) agg. mg V2 del essere universale. 2) se ad uno piac- 
ciono ] se uno non li piace. 3) di essere di | quelli essere cosa di brieve e. 4) 
Botticello | Boticella. 5) detto muro | esso muro. 6) un paese | un bel paese. 7) 
si vedono ] in tale macchia si vede, V3 vedeno. 8) e simil cose ] et altri simili 
cose. 9) il quale—dica | nelle quali si po intendere quelle dire. 10) Cosi, ancora 


]M'anchora. 11) alcun ] nessuno. 


Chapter 10 

How a painter should be universal 

You, painter, who want to be universal and appeal to different sensi- 
bilities, make sure there are things of great darkness, and shadows of 
great sweetness in the same composition, making the causes of such 
shadow and sweetness known. 


Come il pittore dev'essere universale.! CAP. X. 

Tu, pittore, il quale vuoi? essere universale, e piacere a' diversi gi- 
uditii, farai in un medesimo componimento? che vi siano cose di 
grand'oscurità, e di gran dolcezza d'ombre, facendo però note le cause 
di tal ombre e dolcezza.* 

[LdP şar, n° 61] 1) titolo V De l'esser universale nelle sue opere (V3 canc. nelle sue 
opere) 2z) il quale vuoi | per. 3)componimento | Vi corr. su temi. 4) dolcezza | 


dolcezze. 


Chapter n 

Precept for the painter 

A painter who does not doubt gains little. If a work surpasses the 
judgment of the maker, the maker will gain little, but if the [paint- 
er's] judgment surpasses the work, that work will never cease to im- 
prove, as long as avarice does not get in the way. 
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Precetto al pittore.! CAP. XI. 

Quel pittore che non dubita, poco acquista.Quando l'opera supera il gi- 
uditio dell'operatore, esso operante poco acquista, e quando il giuditio 
supera l'opera, essa opera mai non finisce? di migliorare, se l'avaritia 
non l'impedisce. 

[LdP şar, n° 62] 1) Precetto al pittore | titolo agg. mg. da V2: Precetto. 2) mai non 


finisce ] mai finisce 


Chapter 12 

Precept as above 

First the painter should train the hand by copying the drawings of 
good masters and, having acquired that training with the judgment 
of a tutor, should then train to copy things well in relief, using those 
rules for portraying relief that will be given. 


Precetto come sopra.! CAP. XII. 

Il pittore deve prima assuefar la mano col ritrar disegni di buoni? 
maestri, e fatta detta assuefattione col giuditio del suo precettore, deve 
poi assuefarsi col ritrar cose di rilievo buone, con quelle regole che del 
ritrar rilievo? si dirà. 

[LdP 34r n° 63 = A gor (10r)] 1) Precetto come sopra ] Precetti del pittore, A 
Precetti di pictura agg. mg. V2: Sarà meglio dire a questo capitolo: Del modo del 
studiare. 2) disegni di buoni ] disegni di mano di boni. 3) del ritrar rilievo ] del 
ritrar de rilevo (titolo di LAP n° 89, tratto dallo stesso foglio di A), A di sotto. 


Chapter 13 

Precept for sketching historie and figures 

Initial sketches for historie should be done quickly, and the articula- 
tion of the parts should not be too highly finished. Pay attention only 
to the placement of those parts, which you may then finish at your 
leisure, as you like. 


Precetto dello schizzar historie e figure! CAP. XIII. 

L'abbozzar dell’historie sia pronto, et il membrificar non sia troppo 
finito. Sta con attentione? solamente a siti d'esse membra, le quali? poi 
a bellagio, piacendoti, potrai finire. 

[LdP şar, n° 64 = A 88v (8v)] 1) Precetto dello schizzar historie e figure |Precetti, 
A Precetti di pittura agg. mg.V2 (Precett)o intorno allo dissegno del schizzare 
istor(i)e et figure. Disegno solo in A. 2) sta con attentione | sta contento. 3) le 


quali ] i quali. 
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Chapter 14 

On correcting the errors that you discover 

I remind you, painter, that when you discover some errors in your 
work, through your own judgment or on someone else's advice, you 
then correct them so that when you display these works in public, 
you do not also display your foolishness. Do not make excuses to 
yourself, convincing yourself that you vvill redeem your disgrace in 
the next vvork, because painting does not die like music does vvhile 
it is being created, but lasts for a long time, and time will testify to 
your ignorance. If you excuse yourself, maintaining that you have to 
struggle to meet your needs and do not have time to study to make 
yourself into a real painter, do not blame anyone besides yourself, 
because only the study of virtue nourishes body and soul. How nu- 
merous are those philosophers who were born rich but, because they 
did not want to be hampered by their riches, relinquished them! 


Del corregger gl'errori che tu scuopri.! CAP. XIV. 

Ricordo a te, pittore, che quando per? tuo giuditio o per altrui avviso, 
scuopri alcunerrore nellopere tue, che tu le ricorregga, accioché nel 
publicar talopere, tu non publichi insieme con quelle la matteria tua. 
Et non ti scusare da te medesimo,3 persuadendoti di restaurare la tua 
infamia nella succedente tua opera, perché la pittura non muore me- 
diante la sua creatione, come fa la musica, ma lungo tempo dura, et 
il tempo darà testimonianza* dell'ignoranza tua.5 E se tu ti scuserai 
d'havere$ a combattere con la necessità, e di non haver tempo a stu- 
diare, e farti vero pittore," non incolpare se non te medesimo, perché 
solo lo studio della virtù € pasto dell'anima e del corpo. Quanti sono li 
filosofi che sono nati ricchi, e perché non l'impedissero le ricchezze, le 
hanno lasciate.? 

[LdP 34r-35r, n° 65] 1) Del corregger gl'errori che tu scuopri | De l'operatore della 
pittura e suoi preccetti agg. mg. V2 Preccetto che si de’ correggiere l'opere conoscen- 
dovi errore, prima che la si dia fuora in publico perfinita. 2)per]col. 3)scusare 
da te medesimo İ scusare con te medesimo. 4) lungo tempo dura, et il tempo darà 
testimonianza | lungo tempo darà testimonianza. 5) segue lungo testo (34v-35v) 
om. nell'ed.: E se tu dirai che nel ricorreggere—qual fama resta di loro. 6) ti scuse- 
rai d'havere ] ti scusarai per haver. 7) vero pittore | vero nobile. 8) che sono nati 
ricchi | nati ricchi. o) e perché —hanno lasciate | frase, om. nell'ed.: chano divisi li 


thesori da se—sara pieno di sogni e vane speranze. 
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Chapter15 

On judgment 

Nothing deceives us more than our own judgment when we assess 
our own labors. Thus you should value the criticisms of enemies 
more than the verdicts of friends, because friends are so much like 
you that, like you, they can be deceived by your judgment. 


Del giuditio.! CAP. XV. 

Niuna? cosa è che più c'inganni chil nostro giuditio in dar sentenza? 
alle nostre operationi, e più ti varranno i biasimi de’ nimici, che de 
glamici le sentenze,^ perché gl'amici sono una medesima cosa con 
teco, e così ti possono col tuo giuditio ingannare.” |4| 

[LdP 35r, n° 65a] 1) senza titolo in LdP. 2) Niuna cosa | Nisuna cosa. 3) in dar 
sentenza | che ’l (a)dopera nel dar sententia. 4) e più ti varranno i biasimi de’ 
nimici, che de gl’amici le sentenze | frase om. in ed.: et è bono nel giudicare le cose 
de” nimici e delli amici—odio ruina e distrugge l'amore. 5) perché gl’amici—tuo 
giuditio ingannare | frase om. in ed.: perche s'egli è vero amico, egli è un altro te 


medessimo —accechi l'operatore. 


Chapter 16 

A way of arousing the ingegno to a variety of inventions 

I shall not fail to include among these precepts a new invention for 
speculation. Even though it may appear slight and almost laughable, 
nonetheless it is very useful in arousing the ingegno to a variety of 
inventions. This is it: if you look at stained walls or mottled stones, 
in them you may be able to see inventions and likenesses of different 
landscapes, different battles, the dynamic actions of figures, strange 
facial expressions and dress, and infinite other things, because the 
ingegno is aroused to new inventions by indeterminate things. 


Modo di destar! l'ingegno a varie inventioni. CAP. XVI. 

Non resterò di mettere in? questi precetti una nuova inventione di spec- 
ulatione, la quale, benché paia piccola, e quasi degna di riso, nondime- 
no è di grand'utilità a destar l'ingegno a varie inventioni, e questo è: Se 
riguarderai in alcuni muri imbrattati,? o pietre di varii mischi, potrai 
quivi vedere l'inventione e similitudine^ di diversi paesi, diverse batta- 
glie, atti pronti di figure, strane arie di volti, et habiti, e infinite altre 
cose? perché nelle cose confuse l'ingegno si desta a nuove inventioni.® 
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[LdP 35v, n° 66 = A 102v (22v)] 1) Modo di destar l'ingegno | Modo d'aumentare 
e destare lo ’ngegno. 2) in questi precetti | [in]fra questi precetti. 3) muri im- 
brattati ] muri imbrattati di varie machie. 4) potrai quivi vedere l'inventione e 
similitudine ] Se arai a inventionare qualche sito, potrai lì vedere similitudini. 5) 
infinite altre cose ] infinite cose. 6) perché nelle cose confuse—inventioni ] frase 


om in ed.: le quali tu potrai ridurre in integra e bona forma—sassi piante e simili. 


Chapter 17 

On studying when you awaken, or before you fall asleep in the dark 
I have also found that when you are in bed in the dark, it is of no 
small usefulness to use your imagination to rehearse the main lines 
of the surfaces of the forms you have already studied, or other no- 
table things [discerned] through subtle speculation. This reinforces 
things contained in the memory. 


Dello studiare insino quando tu ti desti, o prima che tu taddormenti 
allo scuro.! CAP. XVII. 

Ancora ho provato? essere di non poca utilità, quando ti trovi allo scuro 
nel letto, andar con l'imaginativa ripetendo li lineamenti superficiali 
delle forme per l'addietro studiate, o altre cose notabili di sottile specu- 
latione et a questo si confermano le cose comprese* nella memoria. 
[LdP 36r, n° 67 = A 106r (26r)] 1) prima che tu t'addormenti allo scuro ] inanzi tu 
te dormenti nel letto allo scuro. 2) Ancora ho provato | Omi provato (A Oime), 
premette mg. ancora. 3) di sottile speculatione ] da sottile speculatione com- 
prese. 4) et a questo si confermano le cose comprese | e di (A et è) questo proprio 


un atto laudabile et utile a confermarsi le cose. 


Chapter 18 

Why one needs to learn diligence before speed in practice 

If you want your studies to go well and be productive, make a habit 
of proceeding slowly when you draw. Decide which and how many 
of the lights have the greatest degree of brightness; and likewise, 
among the shadows, which ones are darker than the others, and 
how they mix together, and their quality, and compare one with the 
other. Regarding the strokes, [decide] which way they are directed 
and which part of the lines turn one way or another, and where they 
are more or less distinct and thicker or thinner. Finally, your shad- 
ows and lights should be united without strokes or marks, the way 
smoke usually is. When you have made use of such diligence, and 
made it habitual, speed in practice will come to you before you even 
notice it. 
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Che si deve prima imparar la diligenza che la presta pratica. CAP. 
XVIII. 

Quando vorrai! far buono et utile studio, usa nel tuo disegnare di fare 
adagio, e giudicare infra i lumi, quali e quanti tengono? il primo grado 
di chiarezza; e cosi? infra l'ombre, quali siano quelle che sono più scure 
che l'altre, et in che modo si mescolano* insieme, e la qualita,® e parag- 
onare l'una con l'altra, et i lineamenti a che parte s'indrizzano,Š e nelle 
linee quanta parte deve essere” per l'uno e per l'altro verso, e dove o più 
o meno evidente, e così larga o sottile, et in ultimo, che le tue ombre e 
lumi siano uniti senza tratti o segni, a uso di fumo: e quando harai fatto 
l'uso e la mano a quella diligenza,’ ti verrà fatta la pratica presto, che 
tu non te navvederai.? 

[LdP 37r, n° 70 = A 107v (27v)] 1) Quando vorrai ] Quando tu discegnatore 
vorai. 2) tengono | tenghino. 3) e così | e similmente. 4) si mescolano | si mis- 
chiano. s) e la qualità | e le quantità. 6) sindrizzano | si drizzeno. 7) quanta 
parte deve essere | quanta parte dessa torce. 8) la mano a quella diligenza | la 
mano e 7 giuditio a questa deligentia. 9) ti verra—te mavvederai ] veratti fatta 


presto che tu non te ne avedirai la praticha. 


Chapter 19 

Why the painter should be eager to hear everyone's opinion 
Certainly a painter must not reject anyone's opinion while drawing 
or painting, because we know that people, even if they are not paint- 
ers, will recognize human forms—whether one is hunchbacked, has 
a thick leg or a large hand, is lame or has other defects. If we recog- 
nize that people can judge the works of nature, how much better 
they will be at judging our own mistakes. 


Come il pittore devesser vago d'udir il giuditio! dogn'uno. CAP. XIX. 
Certamente non deve? ricusare il pittore,? mentre chi disegna o dip- 
inge, il giuditio di ciascuno, perché noi conosciamo? che l'huomo, 
benché non sia pittore, һаутд? notitia delle forme dell'huomo, s'egli è 
gobbo,9 se ha gamba grossa, o gran mano, segli è zoppo,” o ha altri 
mancamenti. E se noi conosciamo gl'huomini poter giudicare? l'opere 
della natura, quanto maggiormente potranno giudicare? i nostri 
errori. 

[LdP 38r-v, n° 75 = A 106r (26r)] 1)d'udir il giuditio | d'udire, nel fare de l'opera 
il giudizio. 2) non deve ricusare ] non è da recusare. 3) il pittore—o dipinge | 
mentre che l'homo depingie. 4) perché noi conosciamo 1 [im]peró che noi con- 
osciamo chiaro. 5) havra | ha vera. 6) segli è gobbo | e ben giudicherà segli è 
gobbo. 7) se ha—é zoppo 1 o segli ha una spalla alta o bassa, o segli ha gran bocca 


o naso. 8) poter giudicare ] potere con verità giudicare. o) quanto—giudicare | 
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quanto maggiormente ci converrà confessare questi potere giudicare (segue la parte 


finale del cap., om. nell'ed.: gli nostri errori—per ragione ch'egli s'inganna). 


Chapter 20 

A person must not trust himself so much that he fails to observe 
nature 

Anyone who is convinced that he can store within himself all the ef- 
fects of nature deceives himself because our memory does not have 
that much capacity. Therefore, you should observe all things from 
nature. 


Che l'huomo non si deve fidar tanto di sé, che non vegga dal naturale. 
CAP. XX. 

Quello che si dà ad intendere? di poter riserbare in sé tutti gl effetti? 
della natura, s'inganna, perché* la memoria nostra non è di tanta ca- 
pacità. però ogni cosa vedrai dal naturale.® 

[LdP 38v, n° 76 = A 106r (26r)] 1) Che l’huomo—vegga dal naturale | Come 
nell’opere de "nportantia l'omo non si de’ mai fidare tanto nella sua memoria che 
non degni ritrarre dal naturale. 2) che si dà ad intendere ] maestro il quale si dessi 
[a]d'intendere. 3) tutti gl’effetti | tutte le forme e li effetti. 4) s'inganna perché | 
certo mi parrebbe che quello fussi ornato di molta ignoranzia con ciò sia cosa che 
detti effetti son infiniti, e. 5) capacità ] capacità che basti. 6) però ogni cosa 


vedrai dal naturale ] frase om. in ed.: Adunque tu, pittore,- onorare della tua arte. 


Chapter 21 

On the variety of figures 

The painter should try to be universal, because if he does one thing 
well and another poorly, he will be greatly lacking in merit, like those 
who study only the measurements and proportions of the nude 
without researching its variations. Since a person can be well pro- 
portioned, yet be heavy, short, tall, thin, or average, whoever fails to 
consider these variations will always make figures in the same mold, 
which deserves great reproach. 


Delle! varietà delle figure. CAP. XXI. 

Il pittore deve cercare d'essere universale, perché gli manca assai dig- 
nità, se fa? una cosa bene, e l'altra male: come molti che solo studiano 
nell’ |5| ignudo misurato, e proportionato, e non ricercano la sua vari- 
età, perché può essere un huomo proportionato, et esser grosso, e corto, 
e longo, e sottile, e mediocre? e chi di questa varietà non tien conto, 
fa sempre le sue figure in stampa,* il che? merita gran riprensione. 
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[LdP 39r, n° 78 = G 5v] 1) Delle | Della, agg. mg. V2 che si de” cercare dessere uni- 
versale. 2)se fa | far, Ga far. 3) e longo, e sottile, e mediocre | o longo e sottile 
o mediocre. 4) le sue figure in stampa | le figure sue in istampa, che paiono che 
sieno tutte sorelle, G le figure sue in istampa che pare essere tutti fratelle. 5) il che 


] la qual cosa. 


Chapter 22 

On being universal 

It is an easy thing, for a person who knows how, to become univer- 
sal, given that the limbs of all land animals are comparable, that is 
in their muscles, nerves [tendons], and bones; and nothing deviates 
except in length or girth, as will be demonstrated in the [treatise on] 
anatomy. As for aquatic animals, which vary greatly, I will not per- 
suade the painter that a rule can be made about them. 


Dellessere universale! CAP. XXII. 

Facilcosa ë all’huomo che sa, farsi universale, imperoché tuttigl'animali 
terrestri hanno similitudine di membra, cioè muscoli, nervi, et ossa, e 
nulla si variano, se non in lunghezza, overo in grossezza, come sarà 
dimostrato nell'anatomia.? Degli animali? d'acqua, che sono di molta 
varietà, non” persuaderò il pittore che vi faccia regola.? 

[LdP 39r-v n? 79 = G 5v] 1) Dellessere universale | De l'essere universale, G 
DelTordine del farsi universale. 2) anatomia 1 notomia, G anatomia. 3) Degli 
animali 1 Ecci poi li animali. 4) non 1 li quali non, G delli quali. 5) segue om. 


nelled.: perché sono quasi d'infinite varietà, e cosi gli animali insetti. 


Chapter 23 

On those who engage in practice without diligence, or rather, 
science 

Those who fall in love with practice without diligence, or to say it 
better, science, are like navigators on a ship going out to sea with- 
out rudder or compass, who never know for certain where they are 
going. Practice always needs to be built on sound theory, for which 
perspective is the guide and the gate. Without that, nothing is done 
well. It is the same in painting as in every other profession. 


Di quelli! che usano la pratica sensa la diligenza, overo scienza.? CAP. 
XXIII. 

Quelli che s'innamorano della pratica senza la diligenza, overo scienza, 
per dir meglio,? sono come i nocchieri ch'entrano in mare sopra nave* 
senza timone o bussola, che mai non hanno certezza dove si vadino. 
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Sempre la pratica deve essere edificata sopra la buona teorica, della 
quale la prospettiva è guida, e porta: e senza quella niente? si fa bene, 
così di pittura, come in ogn'altra professione.® 

[LdP 39v, n° 80 = G 8r] 1) Di quelli ] De l’errore (Vi corr. su Degli errori) di quel- 
li. 2) senza la diligenza, overo scienza | sanza la scientia, Vi corr. su deligentia V2 
agg. mg. Errore di quelli ch'ameno più la pratica che la teorica. 3) senza la dili- 
genza, overo scienza, per dir meglio | sanza scientia. 4) in mare sopra nave İ in 


naviglio. 5) niente | nulla. 6) così—professione | ne” casi de pittura. 


Chapter 24 

On one painter not imitating another 

A painter must never imitate the manner of another because he 
will be called the grandson and not the son of nature. Since natural 
things are available in such great abundance, turn to nature itself 
rather than to masters who have learned from it. 


Del non imitare l'un l'altro pittore.! CAP. XXIV. 

Un pittore non deve mai? imitare la maniera d’un altro, perché sarà 
detto nipote e non figlio della natura? perché essendo le cose naturali 
in tanto larga abbondanza, più tosto si deve ricorrere ad essa natura, 
che alli maestri, che da quella hanno imparato.$ 

[LdP 39v, n° 8] 1) Del non—altro pittore | Del'imittare li pittori agg. mg. V2 Sarà 
meglio dire come il Pittore non debbe imitare la maniera d'alcun altro Pittore, L? A 
car. 13. 2) Un pittore non deve mai | Dico alli pittori che mai nessuno debbe. 3) 
figlio della natura 1 figliolo della Natura in quanto a l'arte. 4) si deve 1 si vole e si 
debbe. 5) ad essa natura ] a quella. 6)imparato] segue frase om. in ed.: E questo 
dico non per quelli che desiderano mediante quella pervenire a ricchezze, ma per 


quelli che di tal arte desiderano fama e onore. 


Chapter 25 

On drawing from life 

When you are drawing from life, stand at a distance three times the 
size of the thing you are drawing. And when you are drawing, or as 
you begin any new line, look at the whole body that you are drawing 
for whatever crosses the principal line. 


Del ritrar dal naturale. CAP. XXV. 

Quando hai a ritrarre dal naturale, sta lontano tre volte la grandezza 
della cosa che tu ritrai, e farai, che quando tu ritrai? o che tu muovi 
alcun principio di linea, che tu guardi per tutto il corpo che tu ritrai, 
qualunque cosa si scontra per la d(r)ittura della principales linea. 
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[LdP 39v, n° 83 = A inv (31v) + LdP 40r, n° 84 = A 109r (29r)] 1)[83] Del ritrar dal 
naturale ] Del ritrarre agg. mg. Və di natturale. Questo vole dinanzi al capitolo su la 
sequente faccia segnato .Ф. 2) [84] titolo presente in CU, om. in ed. Del ritrar una 
cosa corr. V2 Ordine (del ritrar) qualonche (cosa) si sia / Ordine di ben imparare 
a ritrare qualonche cosa. e farai, che quando tu ritrai ] Fa che quando ritrai. 3) 


principale ] principiata. 


Chapter 26 

Advice to the painter 

Take note as you portray things that among the shadows are shad- 
ows of imperceptible darkness and shape. This is proven in the third 
[proposition], which says that spherical surfaces display as many 
different degrees of darkness and lightness as there are variations of 
darkness and lightness in the objects facing them. 


Avvertimento al pittore! CAP. XXVI. 

Nota bene? nel tuo ritrarre, come infra l'ombre sono ombre insensibili 
doscurità e di figura. E questo si prova per la terza,’ che dice, che le 
superficie globulente sono di tante varie oscurità e chiarezza, quante 
sono le varietà dell'oscurità e chiarezze che gli stanno per obbietto. 
[LdP 40r, n° 84a=E17r] 1) titolo om. in CU, segue capitolo precedente. agg. mg. L° B. 
car. 17. 2) Nota bene | Мока, E Noterai. 3) terza | terza, E s". 


Chapter 27 

That the light for drawing from life should be high 

The light for drawing from life needs to come from the north so that 
it does not change. If you have it coming from the south, keep the 
windows draped as the sun shines throughout the day so that it does 
not change. The height of the light should be set up so that the length 
of the shadow cast on the floor by each body is equal to its height. 


Come deve essere alto il lume da ritrar dal naturale. CAP. XXVII. 

Il lume da ritrarre di naturale vuol essere a tramontana, acciò non fac- 
cia mutatione: e se lo fai a mezzodì, tieni finestre impannate, accioché! 
il sole alluminando tutto il giorno non faccia? mutatione. L'altezza del 
lume deve essere in modo situato, che ogni corpo faccia tanto lunga 
l'ombra sua per terra,3 quanto è la sua altezza. 

[LdP qor, n? 85 = A uar (33r)] agg. mg. rimando .®. 1) accioché ] a ciò. 2) non fac- 


cia ] quella non faccia. 3) faccia—terra ] facci tanta longa per terra la sua ombra. 
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Chapter 28 

What lights should be selected for rendering corporeal figures 
The figures of all bodies are restricted to taking on whatever light 
you feign for the figures in the representation. Thus, if you imagine 
such figures to be in the countryside, they should be surrounded by 
a great overhead light, unless the sun is out. When the sun strikes 
these figures, their shadows will be very dark with respect to their 
illuminated parts, and the shadows will have distinct edges, both 
the primary and the secondary shadows. These shadows will be 
poor companions for the illuminated areas, because the blue of the 
air will illuminate that [shaded] side, tinting the part that it strikes 
with blue. This is very obvious in the case of white things: the side 
that is illuminated by the sun partakes of the sun’s color. You can see 
this quite clearly when the sun sinks in the west amid the blush of 
clouds, where these clouds become tinged by the color that illumi- 
nates them. The blush of clouds, together vvith the flush of the sun, 
gives a red tint to whatever takes light from them, and the side of 
bodies not facing this redness remains the color of air. VVhoever sees 
these bodies concludes that they are two colors. You cannot get away 
from this for, having shown the cause of these shadows and lights, 
your work will be empty and false if you do not make them partake 
of the causes mentioned above. If your figure is inside a dark house 
and you are looking at it from outside, that figure will have sfumato 
shadows, as long as you are standing within the line of the light. Such 
a portrayal will have grace and bring honor to its imitator because of 
its great relief and sweet, sfumato shadows—and especially in those 
areas where you least see into the darkness of the interior, since the 
shadows there are almost imperceptible. The reason will be given in 
its own place. 


Quali lumi si devono eleggere per ritrar le figure de” corpi. CAP. XXVIII. 
Le figure di qualunque corpo si constringono! a pigliar quel lume nel 
quale tu fingi essere esse figure: cioè se tu fingi tali figure in campagna, 
elle son cinte di gran sommità? di lume, non vi essendo il sole scoperto; 
et se il sole vede dette figure, le sue ombre saranno molto oscure, ris- 
petto alle parti alluminate, e saranno ombre di termini espediti, così 
le primitive, come le derivative, e tali ombre saranno poco compagne 
de” lumi, perché da tal lato? allumina l'azzurro dell'aria, e tinge di sé 
quella parte ch'ella vede; e questo assai si manifesta nelle cose bianche: 
e quella parte ch'è alluminata dal sole, si dimostra partecipare del co- 
lore del sole; e questo vedrai molto speditamente, quando il sole cala 
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all'occidente,^ infra i rossori de” nuvoli, si che essi? nuvoli si tingono 
del colore che allumina; il qual rossore de” nuvoli, insieme col rossore 
del sole, fa rosseggiare ciò che piglia lume da loro: e la parte de’ corpi, 
che non vede esso rossore, resta del color dell'aria; e chi vede tai corpi, 
giudica che sieno” di due colori: e da questo tu non puoi fuggire, che 
mostrato8 la causa di tali ombre e lumi, tu non le facci participanti® 
delle predette cause, se non l'operation tua è vana e falsa. E se la tua 
figura è in casa oscura, e tu la vegga di fuora, questa tal figura havrà 
l'ombre sfumate,” stando tu per la linea del lume, e quella’ tal figura 
havrà gratia, e farà honore al suo imitatore, per esser lei di gran ril- 
ievo, e l'ombre dolci e sfumose, e massime in quella parte dove manco 
vedi!4 l'oscurità dell'habitatione, imperoché quivi sono l'ombre quasi 
insensibili, e la cagione sarà detta al suo luogo. 

[LdP qor-v, n° 86] 1) si costringono 1 ti constringeno. 2) di gran sommità 1 da 
gran somma. 3)datallato | da un Јаго. 4) alPoccidente | a l'orizzonte. 5) sì che 
essi | ch'essi. 6) che allumina | che li alumina. 7) che sieno | quelli essere. 8) 
mostrato ] mostrando. 9) tu non le facci participanti ] che tu non facia l'ombre e 
lumi partecipanti. 10) la vegga di fuora | la vedi di fora. 11) havra l'ombre sfumate 
| ha l'ombre oscure sfumate. 12) quella | questa. 13) havra—honore | ha gratia, 


e fa honore. 14) vedi | vede. 


Chapter 29 

On the qualities of light for portraying relief, natural and feigned 
Light cut off too obviously from shadow is highly reprehensible. In 
order to avoid this discordance when you fashion bodies in the open 
countryside, do not make the figures [directly] illuminated by the 
sun but contrive some small quantity of mist, or [semi] transparent 
clouds, positioned between the object and the sun. Thus, with the 
shape of the sun not being clearly distinguished, the edges of shad- 
ows will not be clearly distinguishable from those of the illuminated 
areas. 


Delle qualità del lume per ritrar rilievi naturali, o finti. CAP. XXIX. 

Il lume tagliato dall'ombre con troppa evidenza è sommamente biasi- 
mato,! onde per fuggir tale inconveniente, se farai? li corpi in campagna 
aperta, farai le figure non alluminate dal sole, ma fingi alcuna quan- 
tità di nebbia, o nuvoli transparenti, essere interpositi infra l'obbietto 
et il sole, onde non essendo la figura dal sole espedita, non saranno 
espediti i termini dell'ombre con quelle? de’ lumi. 

[LdP 40v-41r, n° 87] agg. mg. L° A car. 37. 1) biasimato | biasimato apresso de’ pit- 


tori. 2) se farai | se tu depingi. 3) con quelle | co” termini. 
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Chapter 30 

On portraying nudes 

When you portray nudes, always portray them in their entirety, and 
then finish the part that seems best to you. And put this into prac- 
tice with the other parts, otherwise you will never get in the habit of 
connecting the parts together well. Never get in the habit of making 
the head turn to where the chest is, nor an arm move like a leg. If the 
head turns towards the right shoulder, make the parts lower on the 
left side than on the other. And when you make the chest frontal, do 
it in such a way that, with the head turning to the left, the parts on 
the right will be higher than those on the left. 


Del ritrar gl'ignudi.! CAP. XXX. 

Quando ritrarrai gl'ignudi, fa che sempre li ritragghi interi, e poi finisci 
quel membro che ti par migliore, e quello con l'altre membra metti in 
pratica, altrimenti faresti uso di non appiccar mai bene le membra in- 
sieme: e non? usar mai far la testa volta dove é il petto, né il braccio 
andare come la gamba: e se la testa si volta alla spalla destra, fa le sue 
parti più basse del lato sinistro che dell'altro? et se fai il petto in fuori, 
fa che voltandosi la testa su'l lato sinistro, le parti" del lato destro sieno 
piu alte che le sinistre. |7| 

[LdP ди, n° 88 = A 28v] 1) titolo non autografo in A, ma di mano del Melzi. Disegno 
solo in A. 2)enon]Non(acaporiga). 3)dell'altro] dal destro. 4)leparti] che 
le parti. 


Chapter 31 

On copying from a relief, feigned or from life 

Whoever copies from a relief should be positioned so that the eye 
of the figure being copied is level with the eye of the one who is 


copying. 


Del ritrarre di rilievo finto, o del naturale. CAP. XXXI. 

Colui! che ritrae di rilievo, si deve acconciare in modo tale, che l'occhio 
della figura ritratta sia al pari di colui? che ritrae. 

[LdP 415, n° 89 = A gor (10r)] 1) Colui | Quolui, A Quello. 2) di colui | de l'occhio 
di quello. segue la parte finale del cap., om. in ed.: e questo si farà una testa— 


dissimigliare il tuo ritratto. 


Chapter 32 

The way to portray a place correctly 

Take a sheet of glass half the size of a sheet of Royal Folio paper and 
secure it firmly in front of your eyes, that is, between the eyes and 
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the thing you want to copy. Then place yourself at such a distance 
that your eye is two thirds of a braccio from the glass, and secure 
your head by means of an instrument in such a way that it cannot 
move in the slightest. Then close and cover one eye, and with a brush 
or red chalk mark on the glass what appears behind it; then rub this 
from the glass onto paper and transfer it by pouncing onto a sheet 
of good paper. Paint it, if you wish, making good use from here on of 
aerial perspective. 


Modo di ritrarre un sito corretto. CAP. XXXII. 

Habbi un vetro grande come un mezzo foglio di carta reale, e quello 
ferma bene dinanzi a gl'occhi tuoi, cioè tra gl'occhi e quella cosa? che tu 
vuoi ritrarre, e poi? ti poni lontano con l'occhio al detto vetro due terzi 
di braccio, e ferma la testa con un instrumento, in modo che non la 
possi muovere punto.* Di poi serra, e cuopriti un occhio, e col pennello, 
o con il lapis? segna su'l vetro quello che9 di là appare, e poi lucida 
con la carta tal vetro, e spolverizzandola” sopra una carta buona, dip- 
ingela, se ti piace, usando bene di poi la prospettiva aerea. 

[LdP 41r-v, n° go = A 104r (24r)] 1) foglio di carta reale 1 foglio reale. 2) tra 
gl'occhi e quella cosa 1 tra l'occhio ela cosa. 3) e poi]di poi. 4) non la possi 
muovere punto | non possi mover ponto la testa. 5) lapis | lapis amatite, A lapis 


amatite macinata. 6) quello che ] ciö che. 7) spolverizzandola ] spolverezzalo. 


Chapter 33 

How landscapes should be portrayed 

Landscapes should be portrayed in such a way that the trees are half 
illuminated and half shaded. But it is better to make them when the 
sun is half covered by clouds, because then the trees will be illumi- 
nated by the universal light of the sky and by the universal shadow 
of the earth, and their parts will be darker the closer those parts are 
to the ground. 


Come si devono ritrar li paesi! CAP. XXXIII. 

Li paesi si debbon ritrarre in modo che gl'alberi siano mezzi alluminati, 
e mezzi ombrati: ma meglio è farli quando il sole è mezzo occupato da 
nuvoli ché all'hora glalberi salluminano dal lume universale del cielo, 
e dall'ombra universale della terra, e questi son tanto più oscuri nelle 
lor parti, quanto esse parti sono più vicine alla terra.? 

[LdP 41v, n° gi = Gigv] 1) Come si devono ritrar li paesi | Dove si de’ ritrarre li 


paesi. 2) più vicine alla terra ] più presso al mezzo de l’albero e della terra. 
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Chapter 34 

On drawing by candlelight 

Position a frame in front of this [kind of] nighttime light, either with 
carta lucida or instead, without making it translucent, an interleaf of 
fine chancellery paper. You will see [how this makes] your shadovvs 
without edges. 


Del ritrarre al lume di candela.! CAP. XXXIV. 

À questo lume di notte sia interposto il telaro, o carta? lucida, o senza 
lucidarla, ma solo un interfoglio di carta sottile cancellaresca,? e ved- 
rai le tue ombre ( fumose) non terminate.^ 

[LdP 41v, n° 92] 1) Del ritrarre—di candela 1 Del ritrare l'ombre de’ corpi al lume 
di candela o di lucerna. agg. mg. L° A car. 38. 2) telaro, o carta] telaio co'carta. 3) 
un interfoglio di carta sottile cancelleresca ] uno intero foglio di cangelleresca. 4) 
(fumose) non terminate ] fumose cioè non terminate. segue la parte finale del cap., 


om. in ed.: e ‘l lume sanza interpositione di carta ti facci lume alla carta ove discegni. 


Chapter 35 

How one ought to portray a face to give it grace, shadow, and light 
Exceedingly graceful light and shadow are bestowed upon the faces 
of those sitting in the dark parts of a dwelling, for the eyes of the 
viewer see the shaded area of such faces darkened from the shadows 
of said dwelling, and they see the illuminated parts of the same face 
brightened by the luminosity of the air. Due to this augmentation 
of shadows and lights, the face gains great relief, and the shadows 
on its illuminated parts [are] almost imperceptible. This representa- 
tion and augmentation of shadows and lights give faces consider- 
able beauty. 


In che modo! si debba ritrarr” un volto, e dargli gratia, ombra, e lumi.? 
CAP. XXXV. 

Grandissima gratia d'ombre e di lumi saggiugne alli visi di quelli che 
seggono nella parte? di quelle habitationi che sono oscure, che gl'occhi 
del riguardante4 vedono la parte ombrosa di tal viso essere oscurata 
dall'ombre della predetta habitatione, e vedono alla parte” allumi- 
nata del medesimo viso aggiunto la chiarezza che vi da® lo splendore 
dell'aria: per la quale aumentatione d'ombre e di lumi il viso ha gran 
rilievo, e nella parte alluminata l'ombre quasi insensibili:’ e di questa 
rappresentatione e aumentatione dombre e di lumi il viso acquista 
assai di bellezza. 
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[LdP 41v-42r, n° 93] 1) In che modo si debba | In che termine si de! 2) gra- 
tia, ombra, e lumi | gratia d'ombre e lumi. 3) seggono nella parte | sedeno sulle 
porte. 4) del riguardante ] del suo risguardatore. 5) vedono alla parte ] vede la 
parte. 6) vi da ]li dà. 7) segue frase om. in ed.: et nella parte ombrossa li lumi 


quasi insensibbilli. 8) questa ] questa tale. 


Chapter 36 

Lighting for portraying the flesh tones of faces and nudes 

This dwelling should be open to the air, with flesh-colored walls, 
and the portraits made during the summer when clouds cover the 
sun. Alternatively, you could make the walls on the south side high 
enough that the rays of the sun do not strike the walls on the north 
side so that its reflected rays will not spoil the shadows. 


Del lume dove si ritrae l'ncarnatione delli volti, e ignudi! CAP. XXXVI. 
Questa habitatione vuol essere scoperta all'aria, con le pareti di colore 
incarnato, e li ritratti si faccino di state, quando li nuvoli cuoprono? 
il sole: o veramente farai le pareti meridionali? tant'alte, che li raggi 
del sole non percuotino le pareti settentrionali,* accioche li suoi raggi 
riflessi non guastino l'ombre. 

[LdP дәг, n° 95] 1) e ignudi | o igniudi agg. mg. L° A car. 38. 2) nuvoli cuoprono | 
nugoli copreno. 3) o veramente farai le pareti meridionali ] o sii veramente farai la 
pariete meridionale. 4) percuotino le pareti settentrionali ] percottino la pariete 


settentrionale. 


Chapter 37 

On portraying figures in historie 

On a wall to be painted with historie, the painter must always take into 
account the height of the place where the figures will be located. With 
regard to those copied from life, the eye should be placed as much be- 
neath the thing being copied as this thing is to be placed above the 
viewer's eye level in the work. Otherwise, the work will be reproachable. 


Del ritrar! figure per l’historie. CAP. XXXVII. 

Sempre il pittore deve considerare nella parete, la quale ha da histo- 
riare,? l'altezza del sito dove vuole collocare le sue figure, e ciò che lui 
ritrae di naturale a detto proposito, e star tanto con l'occhio? più basso 
che la cosa che egli ritrae, quanto detta cosa sia messa in opera più alta 
che l'occhio del riguardante,* altrimente l'opera sua sarà reprobabile.? 
[LdP 42r-v, n° 96 = A gor (10r)] 1) Del ritrar | Del ritrarre, A Del modo diritrar. 2) 
ha da historiare | ha a istoriare. 3) con l'occhio | l'occhio, A coll’occhio. 4) riguar- 


dante | riguardatore. s) l’opera sua sarà reprobabile | l'opera fia reprovabile. 
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Chapter 38 

To portray a nude or other things from life 

Use a string with a pendant lead weight held in your hand to see 
where it correlates with things. 


Per ritrar un ignudo dal naturale, o altro.! CAP. XXXVIII. 

Usa di tenere? in mano un filo con un piombo pendente, per vedere li 
scontri delle cose. 

[LdP 43r, n°100 = A1r] 1) dal naturale, o altro | di naturale o altra cosa. 2) Usa di 
tenere ] Usa tenere. 3) pendente ] pendente, om. in A. 4) per vedere | per poter 


vedere. 


Chapter 39 

The proportions and subdivisions of a statue 

Divide the head into twelve degrees, and divide each degree into 
twelve points, and each point into twelve minutes, and the minutes 
into seconds, and the seconds into half-seconds. 


Misure e compartimenti! della statua. CAP. XXXIX. 

Dividi la testa in dodici gradi, e ciascun grado dividi in 12. punti, e cias- 
cun punto in12. minuti, et i minuti in minimi et i minimi in semiminimi. 
[LdP 43r, n° 101 = Air] 1) compartimenti | compartitioni. 2) ız. punti | dodeci 


ponti. 
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Chapter 40 

How the painter should position himself with regard to the light 
on his relief 

Let AC be the window. Let M be the point of light. I say that wher- 
ever the painter stands will be good as long as the eye is between the 
shaded and the luminous parts of the body being portrayed. You will 
find this place by putting yourself between point M and the division 
between shadow and light on the body being portrayed. 


Come il pittore si deve acconciar al lume col suo rilievo. CAP. XL. 

A. B. sia la finestra. M. sia il punto del lume, dico che in qualunque 
parte il pittore si stia, che egli starà bene, pur che l'occhio stia! infra la 
parte ombrosa e la luminosa del corpo che si ritrae: il qual luogo tro- 
verai ponendoti intra il punto M. e la divisione che fa l'ombra dal lume 
sopra il corpo ritratto. 


[LdP 43r-v, n° 103 = A 23r] (Lo schema è contrassegnato XLI in ed.) 1) stia | sia. 


Chapter 41 

On the quality of light 

A large, elevated, and not too powerful light will render bodies with 
the most pleasing details. 


Della qualità del lume. CAP. XLI. 

Il lume grande e alto, e non troppo potente, sarà quello che renderà le 
particole de’ corpi molto grate. 

[LdP 43v, n° 104 = A 23r] 


Chapter 42 

How we become deceived in judging bodies 

If a painter has ungainly hands, he will make similar ones in his work. 
The same will happen with any part of the body unless prevented by 
prolonged study. Therefore, every painter ought to observe his ugli- 
est part, and fix that in each study. 


Dell'inganno che si riceve nel giuditio delle membra. CAP. XLII. 
Quel pittore che havrà goffe mani, le farà simili nelle sue opere, e così 
ləl glinterverra! in qualunque membro, se il lungo studio non glielo 
vieta. Però ogni pittore deve guardare? quella parte che ha più brutta 
nella sua? persona, e a quella con ogni studio far buon riparo.* 
[LdP 43v, n° 105 = A 23r] 1) così gl’interverra 1 quel medesimo l’intervenirà. 2) 


Però ogni pittore deve guardare ] Adonque tu, pittore, guarda bene. 3) sua | 
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tua. 4) a quella con ogni studio far buon riparo | in quella col tuo studio fa bon 
riparo. segue la parte finale del cap. om. nell'ed.: inperoche se sarai bestiale, le tue fig- 
ure parranno il simile, e sanza ingegnio, e similmente ogni parte di bono e di tristo 


che hai in te si dimostrerà in parte nelle tue figure. 


Chapter 43 

Why one must know the underlying structure of the human body 
That painter who grasps the nature of sinews, muscles, and long, 
thin muscles [lacerts] will know exactly how many and which 
nerves [tendons] cause a limb to move, and which muscle, by elon- 
gating, causes a given nerve to shorten, and which cords [tendons] 
transform into the very fine cartilage that envelops and surrounds 
a given muscle. And he will not follow all those who always make 
the arms, back, chest, and other muscles the same way in different 
positions. 


Che si deve! saper l'intrinseca forma dell'huomo. CAP. XLII. 

Quel pittore che havrà cognitione della natura de’ nervi, muscoli, e la- 
certi, saprà bene, nel muover un membro, quanti e quali nervi ne siano 
cagione, e qual muscolo sgonfiando è cagione di far scortare? esso 
nervo, e quali corde convertite in sottilissime cartilagini ravolgono, e 
circondano detto muscolo? e non farà come molti, che in diversi atti 
sempre fanno dimostrare quelle medesime cose in braccia, schiene, 
petti, et altri muscoli. 

[LdP 43v-44r, n° 106 = A 107r (27r)] 1) Che si deve | Come al depintore è neces- 
sario. 2) di far scortare | di racortare. 3) ravolgono, e circondano detto muscolo 
] circondano e racolgano detto muscolo. segue frase om. in ed.: e così sarà diverso 
e universale dimostratore di varii muscoli, mediante i vari effetti delle figure. 4) 
fanno dimostrare quelle medesime cose ] fanno quelle medesime cose dimostra- 
re. 5)etaltri muscoli ] e gambe; le quali cose non si debbono mettere infra i pic- 


coli errori. 


Chapter 44 

On the painter’s faults 

A painter5 greatest fault is to copy, or rather, to replicate the same 
movements and the same drapery folds in the same historia and to 
make all the heads resemble one another. 


Del diffetto del pittore! CAP. XLIV. 

Grandissimo? diffetto è del pittore ritrarre overo replicare? li medesimi 
moti, e medesime pieghe di panni* in una medesima historia, e far 
somigliar tutte le teste l'una con l'altra.* 

[LdP 44r-v, n°108] 1) Del diffetto del pittore | Del massimo diffetto de” pittori. 2) 


Grandissimo | Sommo. 3) ritrarre overo replicare | replicare. 4) medesime 
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pieghe di panni ] medesimi volti e maniere di panni. 5) far somigliar tutte le teste 
l’una con l’altra ] fare la magiore parte de’ volti che somigliano al loro maestro. segue 
frase in ed.: la qual cosa m'ha molte volte datto admiratione—et spesso li figlioli che 


nascono di tali simigliano ai loro genitori. 


Chapter 45 

Precept, so that a painter is not deceived in selecting a figure made 
out of habit 

A painter should make figures according to a rule that is generally 
praiseworthy in its proportions for the living body. Furthermore, he 
should have himself measured and see where his body varies a lot 
or a little from what is generally considered praiseworthy. Having 
acquired this knowledge, he should make every effort through study 
not to fall into the same errors in the figures he makes as he finds in 
his own body. You must defend against this vice to the utmost, since 
it is an error that was born together with your judgment. Because the 
soul is master of your body, and that of your own judgment, it read- 
ily delights in works similar to those that it made to compose your 
body. From this it follows that there does not exist a woman so ugly 
in appearance that she does not find some lover, as long as she is not 
monstrous. Pay great heed to all this. 


Precetto, perché il pittore! non s'inganni nell'elettione della figura in 
che? fa habito. CAP. XLV. 

Deve il pittore far la sua figura sopra la regola d'un corpo naturale, 
il quale comunemente sia di proportione laudabile. Oltre di questo 
far misurare sé medesimo et vedere in che parte la sua persona varia 
assai, o poco, da quella antedetta laudabile: e fatta quella? notitia deve 
riparare con tutto il suo studio, di non incorrere, ne” medesimi man- 
camenti nelle figure da lui operate, che nella persona sua ritrova:* e 
con questo vitio? ti bisogna sommamente pugnare, conciosiachegli è 
mancamento, ch'è nato insieme col giuditio: perché l'anima è maestra 
del tuo c(o)rpo e quello del" tuo proprio giudicio, è che volentieri ella” 
si diletta nell'opere simili a quelle che essa? operò nel comporre il tuo 
corpo? e di qui nasce che non è si brutta figura di femina, che non trovi 
qualche amante, se già non fusse monstruosa, e in tutto questo habbi 
avvertimento grandissimo.'© 

[LdP 44v-45r n° 109] 1) Precetto, perché il pittore | Precetti, che ’l pittore. 2) 
in che fa 1 in che esso fa. agg. mg. L° A car. 28. 3) quella ] questa. 4) ritrova | 
si trova. 5) con questo vitio | sapi che con questo vitio. 6) l'anima— quello del 
] l'anima, maestra del tuo corpo, è quella che(fe’) il. 7) è che volentieri ella ] e 
voluntieri si diletta. 8) che essa 1 ch’ella. o) il tuo corpo | del suo corpo. io) 


e in tutto questo habbi avvertimento grandissimo | sì che ricordati de intendere i 
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manchamenti che sono nella tua persona, e da quelli ti guarda nelle figure che da 


te si compongono. 


Chapter 46 

A fault of painters who portray a thing in relief in one light inside a 
house, and then place it in the countryside in another light 

Those painters commit a great error who copy a thing with relief in 
the specific light inside their houses, and then put this copy into a 
work [set] in the universal light of the air outdoors, where the air 
embraces and illuminates all parts of the view in the same way. In 
doing so, there will be dark shadows where there cannot be shadow; 
and even if there is shadow, it will be so light as to be imperceptible. 
The same holds for reflections, where it is impossible for them to be 
seen. 


Diffetto de” pittori che ritraggono una cosa di rilievo! in casa a un lume, 
e poi la mettono in campagna? a un altro lume. CAP. XLVI. 
Grand'errore è di quei pittori, li quali ritraggono una cosa di rilievo a 
un lume particolare nelle loro case, e poi mettono in opera tal ritrato? 
a un lume universale dell'aria in campagna, dove tal'aria abbraccia et 
allumina tutte le parti delle vedute a un medesimo modo; e così costui 
fa ombre* oscure, dove non può essere ombra; et se pure ella vi è, è di 
tanta chiarezza, ch'ella è impercettibile: e così fanno li riflessi, dove è 
impossibile quelli esser veduti. 
[LdP 45r-v, n° uo] 1) ritraggono una cosa di rilievo ] retrano una cosa di rile- 
vo. 2)in campagna | in campagna o in altro loco. 3) ritrato ] ritratto Vi corr. su 


rilevo. 4) fa ombre | fa l’ombre. s) ch'ella è impercettibile | che lè insensibile. 


Chapter 47 

On painting and its subdivisions 

Painting is divided into two principal parts, of which the first is fig- 
ure [shape], that is, the line that differentiates the figures of bodies 
and their details; and the second is the color contained within these 
boundaries. 


Della pittura, e sua divisione.! CAP. XLVII. 

Dividesi la pittura in due parti principali, delle quali la prima € |10| 
figura, cioè la linea che distingue la figura de’ corpi, e loro particole; la 
seconda, è il colore contenuto da essi termini. 

[LdP 45v, n° 111] 1) agg. mg. V2 Divisione della pittura in due parti principali. 
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Chapter 48 

Figure and its subdivisions 

The figure of bodies is subdivided into two more parts: the propor- 
tionality of the parts among themselves which are in relationship to 
the whole; and the movement appropriate to the mental activity of 
a living thing that moves by itself. 


Figura, e sua divisione. CAP. XLVIII. 

La figura de’ corpi si divide in due altre parti, cioè proportionalità delle 
parti infra di loro, le quali siano corrispondenti al tutto, et il movimento 
appropriato allaccidente mentale della cosa viva che si move. 

[LdP 45v, n? n2] 


Chapter 49 

The proportions of the limbs 

The proportion of the limbs is subdivided into two more parts, that 
is equality and movement. Equality means, other than the corre- 
spondence of all measures to the whole, that one does not mix the 
limbs of youths with those of old people, nor those of fat people 
with those of thin people, nor graceful limbs with unfit, lazy ones. 
Furthermore, that one does not give to men limbs that are womanly 
in manner, that the attitudes or rather movements of old men are 
not made with the same liveliness as those of young men, nor those 
of a female like those of a male. Make the movements and limbs of a 
vigorous man such that they demonstrate his fine health. 


Proportione di membra. CAP. XLIX. 

La proportione delle membra si divide in due altre parti, cioè equalità,! 
e moto. Equalità? s'intende, oltre alle misure corrispondenti al tutto, 
che non mescoli? le membra de’ giovani con quelle de’ vecchi, né quelle 
de” grassi con quelle de” magri, né le membra leggiadre con le inette 
e pigre: et oltre di questo che non facci alli maschi membra feminili* 
in modo che? l'attitudini overo movimenti de’ vecchi non siano fatti 
con quella medesima vivacità che quelli de” giovani;? né quelli d'una? 
femmina come quelli8 d'un maschio: facendo che li movimenti, e mem- 
bri d'un gagliardo siano tali, che in esse membra dimostrino essa 
valitudine.? 

[LdP 45v, n° 113] 1) equalità 1 qualità. 2) Equalità 1 In qualità. 3) che non 
mescoli 1 che tu non missti. 4) né le membra—maschi membra femminili ] e 


oltre di questo, che tu non facci alli maschi menbra feminili e le membra leggiadre 
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соп Је inette. s) in modo che] in modo s'intende che. 6) che quelli de” giovani | 
che si converebbe a un movimento d’un giovane. 7) né quelli d’una ] né anco quel 
d'un picciol fanciullo a quel d'un giovane e quel della. 8) come quelli] a quel. 9) 
facendo che li movimenti—essa valitudine ] Non far atti che non fieno compagni 
dello atteggiatore; cioè a l'homo di gran valitudine, che li suoi movimenti lo mani- 
festino, et il simile l'homo di poco valore faccia il simile co” movimenti invalidi e 


balordi, li quali minacino ruina al corpo che li genera. 


Chapter 50 

On movements and various actions 

Human beings should move appropriately so that you understand 
what they are thinking or saying from their behavior when you see 
them. Anyone can easily learn this by imitating the gestures of mutes 
who speak through the movements of their hands, eyes, eyebrows, 
and their entire bodies in their desire to express what they have 
in mind. Do not laugh at me because I propose a teacher without 
speech to instruct you in an art he cannot do, because he will teach 
you better with actions than all the others with words. Therefore 
you, painter, between one faction and the other, pay attention to 
what is happening, to the particularities of those speaking, and to 
the nature of what is being said. 


Delli movimenti, e dell'operationi! varie. CAP. L. 

Le figure de gl'huomini habbino atto proprio alla loro operatione, in 
modo che vedendoli tu intenda quello che per loro si pensa o dice, li 
quali saran bene imparati da chi imiterà li moti de’ mutoli,? li quali 
parlano con i movimenti delle mani, de gl'occhi, delle ciglia,? e di tutta 
la persona, nel volere esprimere il concetto dell'animo loro. Né ti ridere 
di me, perché io ti ponga* un precettore senza lingua, il quale ti habbia 
ad insegnar quellarte che egli? non sa fare; perché meglio t'insegnerà 
con fatti, che tutti gl'altri con parole. Dunque tu, pittore, dell'una e 
dell'altra setta, attendi,” secondo che accade, alla qualità di quelli che 
parlano, et alla natura della cosa che® si parla. 

[LdP 46r, n°115] 1) delToperationi | delle opinioni. 2) de’ mutoli | delli mutti. 3) 
delle ciglia | e ciglia. 4) ponga | preponga. 5) ch'egli | che lui. 6) con parole 
] con le parolle. segue frase om. in ed.: et non sprezzare tal consiglio perché loro 
sono li maestri de’ movimenti et intendeno da lontano di quel che uno parla, quan- 
do egli accomoda li moti delle mani co’ le parole. Questa tale consideratione ha 
molti nemici e molti diffensori. 7) Dunque tu, pittore, delPuna e dell’altra setta, 
attendi ] Adonque tu, pittore, attempra de l’una e dell’altra setta. 8) cosa che ] 


cosa di che. 
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Chapter 51 

Why one must avoid distinct edges 

Do not make the edges of your figures any color other than the 
ground on which they end; that is, do not make dark lines between 
the ground and your figure. 


Che si devon fuggire i termini spediti! CAP. LI. 

Non fare li termini delle tue figure d'altro colore che del proprio campo, 
con che esse? figure terminano, cioè che non facci profili oscuri infra il 
campo e la tua figura. 

[LdP 46v, n° 16] 1) Che si devon fuggire i termini spediti | Fuggi li profili, cioè 


termini espediti delle cose. 2) con che esse ] che con esse. 


Chapter 52 

Why errors in small things are not seen like those in large things 
In things of a small size, you cannot understand the nature of your 
errors as you can in large things. The reason is that, assuming this 
small thing is made in the image of a person or some other animal, 
its parts cannot be studied with proper detail, as its maker would 
like, because of their extreme diminution. Consequently, not being 
finished, you cannot detect their errors. For example, look at a man 
from a distance of 300 braccia, and carefully assess if he is good- 
looking or ugly, if he is monstrous or has normal traits. You will see 
that even with the utmost straining, you will not persuade yourself 
to make this judgment for the reason that this man will be so re- 
duced in size at the aforesaid distance that the nature of his traits 
cannot be detected. If you want to really see the said diminution of 
the aforesaid man, place one finger a palm’s width from your eye, 
and raise and lower this finger such that its tip ends under the fig- 
ure you are looking at, and you will see an incredible diminution 
appear. This is the reason for doubting the form of a friend seen 
from afar. 


Che nelle cose picciole non si vedon! glerrori, come nelle grandi. 
CAP. LII. 

Nelle cose di picciola? forma non si può comprendere la qualità del tuo 
errore? come dalle grandi; e la raggione è, che* se questa cosa picciola 
sia fatta a similitudine d'un huomo, o d'altro animale, le sue parti per 
l'immensa diminutione non ponno esser ricercate con quel debito fine 
del suo operatore che si converrebbe: onde non essendo finita? non 
puoi comprendere li suoi errori. Riguarderai per essempio® da lontano 
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un huomo per spatio di 300. braccia,” e con diligenza giudicherai se 
quello è bello, o brutto, segli è monstruoso, o di commune qualità; ve- 
drai che con sommo tuo sforzo non ti potrai |n| persuadere a dar tal 
giuditio: e la ragione è, che8 per la sopra detta distanza quest”huomo 
diminuisce tanto, che non si può comprendere la qualità delle parti.? E 
se vuoi veder ben detta diminutione dell’huomo sopra detto, ponti un 
dito presso all'occhio un palmo, e tanto alza et abbassa”? detto dito, 
che la sua superiore estremità termini sotto la figura! che tu riguardi, 
e vedrai apparire un'incredibile diminutione: e per questo, spesse volte 
si dubita la forma dell'amico da lontano. 

[LdP 46v, n° 117 = A уду (14v)] 1) si vedon | s'intende. 2) picciola | minuta. 3) 
tuo errore | suo errore. 4) la raggione è, che | la ragione si è che. 5) onde non 
essendo finita ] onde non rimane finita; non essendo finita. 6) Riguarderai per 
essempio | Essempio: riguarderai. 7) spatio di 300. braccia ] ispatio di trecento 
braccia. 8)è,che]siè che. 9) parti | particule. 1o)etabbassa]e[a]bassa. mn) 
sotto la figura ] sotto i piedi della figura. 
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Chapter 53 

Why paintings can never appear to protrude like real things 
Painters imitating nature often fall into despair when they see that 
their paintings do not have the same relief and liveliness of things 
seen in a mirror. They affirm that they have colors, which, in terms 
of brightness and darkness, exceed the quality of light and shadow 
in things seen in a mirror. They reveal their ignorance here, and not 
their reason, because they do not understand why. It is impossible 
for a painted object to appear in relief like things seen in a mirror, 
even though each is on its own surface, except when seen by only 
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one eye. The reason is this: two eyes see one thing behind another, 
such as AC, which sees M and NM cannot entirely occlude N because 
the base of the lines of vision is wide enough to see the second ob- 
ject behind the first one. But if you close one eye, as is the case with 
s, the object F will occlude R because the line of vision arises from a 
single point and makes its base on the first object, so that the second 
of the same size is never seen. 


Perché la pittura non può mai parere spiccata, come le cose naturali. 
CAP. LIII. 

Li pittori spesse volte cadono! in disperatione del loro imitare il 
naturale, vedendo le lor pitture non haver quel rilievo, e quella vi- 
vacitd,? che hanno le cose vedute nello specchio, allegando loro haver 
colori che di gran lunga per chiarezza e per oscurità avanzano? 
la qualità de’ lumi et ombre della cosa veduta nello specchio; accusan- 
do in questo caso la loro ignoranza, e non la ragione, perché non la 
conoscono. Impossibile è che la cosa dipinta4 apparisca di tal rilievo, 
che si assomigli alle cose dello specchio, benché l'una e l'altra sia in 
sua superficie,? salvo se fia veduta solo con un occhio; e la ragion è 
questa: i due occhi che vedono una cosa dopo l'altra, come A. B. che 
vedono M. N. la M. non può? occupare interamente N., perché la base 
delle linee visuali € si larga, che vede il corpo secondo dopo il primo. Ma 
se chiudi un occhio, come S. il corpo F. occuperà R. perché la linea vi- 
suale nasce da un sol punto, e fa base nel primo corpo, onde il secondo 
di pari grandezza non fia mai veduto. 

[LdP 46v-47r, n° 8 = A gor (10r)] 1) cadono | caggiano. 2) vivacità | vivacita- 
de. 3) di gran lunga—avanzano | che per chiarezza, o per oscurità avanzano di 
gran longa. 4) cosa dipinta ] cosa pinta. 5) in sua superficie ] in s'una super- 
ficie. 6) veduta solo con un occhio İ vista (A veduta) con uno sol occhio. 7) è 


questa]sié. 8) M. N. la M. non può] n [m]; m non pò, [m] in A. 


Chapter 54 

Why stacking scenes of figures one above another should be 
avoided 

This pervasive custom, which painters employ on the walls of cha- 
pels, rightfully deserves censure, insofar as they make one historia 
on one level with its landscape and buildings, and then they go up 
to another level and make a historia changing the [vanishing] point 
from the first, and then a third and a fourth, so that a wall has four 
[vanishing] points —which amounts to the height of stupidity on 
the part of those masters. We know that the [vanishing] point is set 
at the eye level of the viewer of the historia. And if you were to ask, 
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how am I to portray the life of a saint subdivided into many historie 
on the same wall? I would answer that you must set the first plane 
with its [vanishing] point at the height of the eye of the viewers of 
this historia, and upon this plane depict the first narrative in large 
size. Then, little by little, diminishing figures and buildings on vari- 
ous hills and plains above, you vvill make everything the narrative 
requires. On the rest of the wall, on the top, you are going to make 
the trees large in comparison to the figures or angels, if they are 
appropriate to the narrative, or birds, clouds, or other such things. 
Otherwise, do not bother with it, because all your work will appear 
false. 


Perché i capitoli delle figure l'una sopra l'altra è cosa! da fuggire. CAP. 
LIV. 

Questo universal uso, il quale si fa per li pittori nelle faccie delle cap- 
pelle, è molto da essere ragionevolmente biasim(a)to, imperoché 
fanno |12| li unistoria? in un piano col suo paese et edifitii,? poi alzano* 
un altro grado, e fanno un'historia, e variano il punto dal primo, e poi 
la terza et la quarta, in modo che una facciata si vede fatta con quattro 
punti, la quale è somma stoltitia di simili maestri. Noi sappiamo che 
il punto è posto all'occhio del riguardatore dell’historia: e se tu volessi 
dire: come ho da fare? la vita d'un santo compartita in molte historie 
in una medesima faccia? A questo® ti rispondo, che tu debba porre 
il primo piano col punto all'altezza dell'occhio de’ riguardanti d'essa 
historia,’ e nel® detto piano figura la prima historia grande, e poi di 
mano in mano diminuendo? le figure e casamenti in su diversi colli e 
pianure, farai tutto il fornimento dessa historia. Il resto della faccia, 
nella’ sua altezza, farai alberi! grandi a comparatione delle figure, o 
angeli, se fussero al? proposito dell’historia, overo uccelli, o nuvoli, o si- 
mili cose: altrimenti non ten'impacciare, ché ogni tua opera sarà falsa. 
[LdP 47r-v, n° 119 = A gör (16r)] 1) l'una sopra l’altra è cosa] l'uno sopra l’altro è 
opra. 2)lì un'istoria | l'una storia. 3) edifitii | edifici. 4) alzano | salzano. 5) 
come ho da fare ] A che modo ho a fare. 6) A questo ] A questa parte. 7) riguar- 
danti dessa istoria | riguardatori d’essa storia. 8) e nel 1 et in sul. о) di mano in 
mano diminuendo | diminuendo di mano in mano. 10) nella ]in nella. 11) alberi 


] arbori. 12) se fussero a ] se fussino al. 


Chapter 55 

What kind of painting makes things appear to protrude more 
Figures illuminated by a specific light source show greater relief than 
those illuminated by universal light because a specific light source 
causes reflected lights, which raise the figures from their grounds. 
These reflections arise from the illuminated areas of a figure that fall 
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onto the shadow of whatever stands ahead, partly illuminating it. 
But a figure placed in front of a specific light source in a large, dark 
place will not receive any reflection, and so only из illuminated part 
will be seen. This should be employed only in depictions of night, 
with a tiny specific light source. 


Qual pittura si deve! usare in far parere le cose più spiccate.? CAP. LV. 
Le figure alluminate dal lume particolare sono quelle che mostrano più 
rilievo, che quelle che sono alluminate dal lume universale, perché il 
lume particolare fa i lumi riflessi, li quali spiccano le figure dalli loro 
campi, le quali riflessioni nascono dalli lumi di una? figura che risalta 
nell'ombra di quella che gli sta davanti,* e l'allumina in parte.” Ma 
la figura posta dinanzi al lume particolare in luogo grande e oscuro 
non riceve riflesso, e di questa non si vede se non la parte alluminata: 
e questa € solo da essere usata nell'imitationi della notte, con picciol 
lume particolare. 

[LdP 47v, n° 120] 1) si deve usare in far ] è meglio usare nel far. 2) le cose più 
spiccate] le cose spiccate. 3) nascono dalli lumi di una ] nascano nelli lumi de 
luna. 4) gli sta d’avanti | li sta dinanti. 5) e Tallumina in parte | e l'alumina in 


parte, VI corr. su al lume particulare. 


Chapter 56 

Which entails more discourse and is more useful, the light and 
shade of bodies, or their lines? 

The edges of bodies require more discourse and ingegno than their 
shadows and lights because the main lines of the parts which do not 
bend are unchanging and always the same, whereas the position, 
quality, and quantity of shadows are infinite. 


Qual € più di discorso et utilità, o il lume et ombre de’ corpi, o! li loro 
lineamenti. CAP. LVI. 

Li termini delli corpi sono di maggior discorso et ingegno che l'ombre 
et i lumi, per causa che li lineamenti dei membri, che non sono piega- 
bili, sono immutabili, e sempre sono quei medesimi, ma li siti, qualità e 
quantità? dell'ombre sono infiniti. 


[LdP 47v-48r n° 121] 1) о | overo. 2) qualità e quantita | quantità e qualita. 


Chapter 57 

Author's memorandum on what to do 

Describe which muscles and which cords are either revealed or con- 
cealed or neither, through the different movements of each part [of 
the body]. Remember that this process is extremely important for 
painters and sculptors, who make a profession out of muscles. You 
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will do the same for a child, from his birth to the time of his infirmity, 
through all stages of his life. For each, describe the changes of limbs 
and joints as they widen or narrow. 


Memoria che si fa dall'autore.! CAP. LVII. 

Descrivi quali siano li muscoli e quali le corde, che mediante diversi 
movimenti di ciascun membro si scuoprono, o si nascondono, o non 
fanno né l'uno né l'altro: e ricordati che questa tale attione € importan- 
tissima? appresso de” pittori e scultori, che fanno professione de’ mus- 
coli.? Il simile farai d'un fanciullo, dalla sua natività insino al tempo 
della sua decrepita,* per tutti li gradi dell'età sua,’ et in tutti descriverai 
le mutationi delle membra e giunture, e quali ingrassano o dimagrano. 
[LdP 126 49r = E 20r] 1) Memoria che si fa dall'autore | Memoria che si fa 
lhautore. 2) importantissima | importantissima e nescessarissima. 3) profes- 
sione de’ muscoli ] proffessione de maestri. 4) decrepità ] decrepitade, E decrepi- 


tudine. 5) dell'età sua | della sua età come infantia pueritia adolesentia e gioventù. 


Chapter 58 

Precepts of painting 

Painters should always look for immediacy in the gestures people 
naturally make in spontaneous reaction to the strong effects of their 
passions. They should make quick notes about them in their note- 
books, and later use them for their own purposes by having a person 
make the same gesture in order to see which characteristics and as- 
pects of the limbs are used in that gesture. 


Precetti di pittura.! CAP. LVIII. 

Sempre il pittore? deve cercar la prontitudine ne glatti natural? fatti 
dagl'huomini all'improviso,^ e nati da potente effectione de’ loro af- 
fetti? e di quelli far brevi ricordi ne” suoi libretti, e poi a suoi propos- 
iti adoperarli, |13| col fare stare un huomo in quel medesimo atto, per 
veder la qualità et aspetti delle membra che in tal atto si adoprano. 
[LdP 49r, n°127] 1) agg. mg. V2: Come si de’ governare nel disegnare (corr. su depin- 
gendo) chi è desideroso di honore. 2) pittore ] pittore che vole avere onore delle 
sue opere. 3) ne gl’atti naturali ] de’ sua atti nelli atti naturali. 4) all’improviso | 


inproviso. 5) effectione de’ loro affetti | affettione de’ loro effetti. 6) ne’ | in su. 


Chapter 59 

Why painting should be seen from one single window 

A painting should be seen from one single window, as one can see 
from bodies like this one. And if you wish to depict a round ball ata 
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great height, you need to elongate it like an egg, and stand far enough 
back that it appears round due to being foreshortened. 


Come la pittura deve esser vista da una sola finestra! CAP. LIX. 

La pittura deve esser vista da una sola finestra,? come appare per ca- 
gione de’ corpi cosi fatti. E? se tu vuoi fare in un'altezza una palla ro- 
tonda," ti bisogna farla lunga a similitudine d'un uovo,5 e star tanto 
indietro ch'ella scorciando® apparisca tonda. 

[LdP 49v-sor, n° 130 = A оту (17v)] 1) agg. mg. Və: a carte 2. 2) La pittura—sola 
finestra] Aom. 3) E 1 disegno di un uovo. 4) rotonda | rottonda, A tonda. s)a 


similitudine d'un uovo 1 a questa similitudine. 6) scorciando ] scortando. 


Chapter 60 

On shadows 

When you discern shadows with difficulty and you cannot perceive 
their edges, or rather you study them with confused judgment and 
transfer it into your work, do not make them finished or with dis- 
tinct edges, so that your work is an ingenious solution. 


Dell'ombre.! CAP. LX. 

Lombre le quali tu discerni con difficultà, et i loro termini non puoi 
conoscere, anzi con confuso giuditio le pigli, e trasferisci nella tua 
opera, non le farai finite, o veramente? terminate, si ché la tua opera 
sia d'ingegnosa risolutione.? 

[LdP sov, n? 135 = A 94v (14v)] 1) Dell'ombre ] De pittura Və agg. mg. cioè 
dellombre. 2) о veramente | overo. 3) sì ché la tua opera sia d'ingegnosa risolu- 


tione ] ché -lla tua opera fia di legnosa risultatione. 


Chapter 61 

How to best depict young children 

Very young children should be depicted with lively and twisting ac- 
tions when seated, and with shy and fearful gestures when they are 
standing. 


Come si debbono figurare i putti! CAP. LXI. 

Li putti piccioli si debbon figurare? con atti pronti e storti quando seg- 
gono,3 e nello star ritti, con attit timidi e paurosi. 

[LdP 51v, n °142 = A 97v (17v)] 1) Come—putti | Come si debbe figurar i putti. 2) 
si debbon figurare | si debbono figurare, A. om. 3) seggono 1 sedeno, A segano. 4) 


con atti ] atti. 
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Chapter 62 

How to best depict old men 

Old men should be depicted with lazy and slow movements, their 
legs bent at the knee when standing still, with both feet even and 
far apart; they should bend towards the ground with head inclined 
forward, and arms not too far out. 


Come si debbono figurar i vecchi. CAP. LXII. 

Li vecchi! devono esser fatti con pigri e lenti movimenti, e le gambe pie- 
gate con le ginocchia,? quando stanno fermi, i piedi pari, e distanti l'un 
da l'altro, siano declinati? in basso, la testa innanzi chinata, e le brac- 
cia non troppo distese. 

[LdP 51v, n° 143 = A 97v (17v)] 1) Li vecchi | I vecchi, A premette come. 2) con 
le ginocchia ] nelle ginochia. 3) siano declinati | sieno declinanti, A schiene 


declinanti. 


Chapter 63 

How to best depict old women 

Old women should be depicted as bold and alert, with furious move- 
ments like hellish furies, and the movements of their arms and head 
should appear livelier than those of their legs. 


Come si debbono figurar le vecchie. CAP. LXIII. 

Le vecchie! si devon figurar ardite, e pronte, con rabbiosi movimenti, a 
guisa? di furie infernali, et i movimenti devono parer più pronti nelle 
braccia e testa, che nelle gambe. 

[LdP sər, n° 145 = A 97v (17v)] 1) Le vecchie | Le vecchie, A premette Come. 2) 


guisa ] guisa, A uso. 


Chapter 64 

How to best depict women 

Women should be depicted with demure gestures, their legs pressed 
closely together, their arms folded, their heads lowered and tilted 
sideways. 


Come si debbono figurar le donne. CAP. LXIV. 

Le donne! si devono? figurar con atti vergognosi, le gambe insieme ris- 
trette, le braccia raccolte insieme, teste basse, e piegate in traverso. 
[LdP siv, n° 144 = A 97v (17v)] 1) Le donne | Le donne, A premette Come. 2) si 


devono ] si debeno. 3) ristrette 1 strette. 
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Chapter 65 

How to best depict a night scene 

A thing entirely deprived of light is totally dark. Given that an analo- 
gous condition holds for night, if you want to depict it in a historia, 
make a great fire there. The closer things are to the fire, the more 
they will be more tinged with its color, because whatever is closer 
to an object takes on more of its nature. Making the fire a reddish 
color, you will make everything illuminated by it more reddish, 
while whatever is farther from the fire should be more tinged by the 
black color of night. Make the figures shown in front of the fire ap- 
pear dark against the brightness of the fire because the part of them 
you see is tinged by the darkness of night and not by the brightness 
of the fire. Those found at the sides should be half dark and half 
reddish. Those things that can be seen back beyond the edges of the 
flames will be lit entirely by reddish light against a field of black. 
As for the gestures, depict those nearby shielding themselves with 
their hands, protecting themselves from the excessive heat with 
their cloaks, and show them fleeing with their faces turned away. For 
those farther away, make most of them with their hands protecting 
their eyes from the pain of excessive brightness. 


Come! si deve figurar una notte. CAP. LXV. 

Quella cosa che € priva interamente di luce, € tutta tenebre: essendo 
la notte in simile conditione, se tu? vi vogli figurar un'historia, farai, 
che essendovi un gran fuoco? quella cosa che è propinqua“ a detto 
fuoco più si tinga nel suo colore, perché quella cosa che è più vicina 
all'obbietto, più partecipa della sua natura: e facendo il fuoco pendere 
in color rosso, farai tutte le cose illuminate da quello ancora rosseggi- 
are? e quelle che son più lontane a detto fuoco, più siano tinte del color 
nero della notte. Le figure che son fatte inanzi al fuoco$ appariscono 
scure? nella chiarezza desso fuoco, perché quella parte d'essa cosa che 
vedi è tinta dall'oscurità della notte, e non dalla chiarezza del fuoco: e 
quelle che si trovano da i lati, siano mezze oscure,® |14| e mezze rosse- 
gianti: e quelle che si possono vedere dopo i termini della fiamma, sa- 
ranno tutte allumate® di rosseggiante lume in campo nero. In quanto a 
glatti, farai quelli, che sono? appresso, farsi scudo con le mani e con i 
mantelli! riparo dal soverchio!? calore, e voltati? col viso in contraria 
parte, mostrando!4 fuggire: quelli più lontani, farai gran parte di loro 
farsi con le mani riparo” a gl'occhi offesi dal soverchio splendore. 
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[LdP 52r-v, n° 146 = A 98v (18v)] 1) Come | Come, A Del modo del. 2) se tu | 
et tu. 3) gran fuoco ] grande foco che. 4) che è propinqua ] ch'è più propin- 
qua. 5) ancora rosseggiare ] ancora loro rosseggiare. 6) fatte inanzi al fuoco | 
fatte al foco, A fra tte e 1 foco. 7) scure | fuori, A suri, Ludwig corr. scuri. 8) siano 
mezze oscure | sieno mezzi scuri. 9) tutte allumate | tutti [a]luminati. 10) che 
sono | chi li sono, A e li sono. 1) con i mantelli | co’ mantegli a. 12) dal sover- 
chio ] del superchio. 13) voltati col viso 1 torti col viso (A volto). 14) mostrando ) 


mostrare. 15) riparo ] riparo, A om. 


Chapter 66 

How to depict a storm 

If you want to depict a storm well, thoroughly consider and pon- 
der its effects when the wind, blowing over the surface of the sea or 
earth, lifts and carries away with it whatever is not fastened to that 
universal mass [of earth]. To depict such a storm, first make clouds 
broken up and split in line with the direction of the wind, along 
with sandy dust lifted from coastal beaches, and [with] branches 
and leaves lifted by the force of the wind scattered through the air, 
along with many other light things. Trees and grasses are bent to the 
ground, as if to show them trying to follow the direction of the wind, 
with their branches twisted out of their natural path, their leaves 
ruffled and overturned. The people who are found there, some fallen 
and wrapped in their clothes, are almost unrecognizable because 
of the dust. Those who remain upright are clinging onto some tree 
so that wind does not tear them away. Others are bent down with 
their hands protecting their eyes from the dust, their clothes and 
hair blowing in the direction of the wind. The rough and stormy sea 
is full of foam crested on high waves, and the wind lifts the lightest 
foam into the agitated air as if engulfed in dense fog. The ships there 
are depicted with torn sails, their shreds flapping in the air along 
with a few torn ropes; others capsized with broken masts, ships cleft 
and broken by the stormy waves, with screaming men clinging to the 
debris of the ship. Show the clouds thrown against the high moun- 
taintops, tossed by impetuous winds; make those bent back upon 
themselves like waves striking rocks, the air terrifying due to the 
total darkness caused by the dust, fog, and dense clouds. 


Come si deve figurar una fortuna. CAP. LXVI. 

Se tu vuoi figurar bene una fortuna, considera e pondera! bene i 
suoi effetti, quando il vento soffiando sopra la superficie del mare, o? 
della terra, rimove, e porta seco? quelle cose che non sono ferme con 
la massa universale.^ E per figurar quella? fortuna, farai prima le 
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nuvole® spezzate e rotte, drizzate" per lo corso del vento, accompag- 
nate dall'arenose polveri, levate da i lidi marini: e rami e foglie, levate 
per la potenza del vento? sparse per l'aria in compagnia di molte altre 
cose leggiere:? gl'alberi et herbe piegate a terra, quasi mostrar’ di voler 
seguir il corso de’ venti, con i rami storti fuor del naturale corso, con le 
scompigliate e rovesciate! foglie: e gÜhuomini, che vi? si trovano, parte 
caduti e rivolti per li panni, e per la polvere quasi siano sconosciuti,” e 
quelli che restano ritti, sieno dopo qualche albero abbracciati a quello, 
perché il vento non li strascini: altri con le mani a glocchi"* per la pol- 
vere chinati a terra, et i panni et i capelli dritt?” al corso del vento. Il 
mare turbato e tempestoso sia pieno di ritrosa spuma infra l'elevate 
onde, et il vento faccia levare! infra la combattuta aria della spuma più 
sottile, a guisa! di spessa et avviluppata nebbia. Li navilii che dentro vi 
sono alcuni se ne faccia con vela!8 rotta, et i brani dessa ventilando fra 
l'aria in compagnia d'alcuna corda rotta: alcun con?? alberi rotti caduti 
col navilio attraversato?? e rotto infra le tempestose onde, et huomin??! 
gridando abbracciare il rimanente del navilio. Farai le nuvole cacciate 
da impetuosi venti? battute nell'alte cime delle montagne, far a quelli 
avviluppati ritorti,?? a similitudine dell'onde percosse nelli scogli; l'aria 
spaventosa per l'oscure tenebre, fatte dalla polvere,” nebbia e nuvoli 
folti. 

[LdP 52v-53r, n° 147 = A 101r (z1r)] 1) pondera | poni. 2) o della terra | e 
della terra. 3) seco ] con seco. 4) con la massa universale ] con la universal 
massa. 5) per figurare quella ] per ben figurare questa. 6) prima le nuvole ] in 
prima li nuvoli. 7) drizzate | drizzarsi. 8) potenza del vento | potentia del furore 
del vento. 9) cose leggiere ] leggieri cose. 10) mostrar di ] mostrarsi. 11) roves- 
ciate ] roversiate. 12) vi ] lì 13) siano sconosciuti ] sieno cognos[c]iuti. 14) 
a glocchi] agli occhi. 15) capelli dritti | capegli diritti. 16) faccia levare | leva- 
re. 17) a guisa di ] a uso di. 18) con vela ] con la vela. 19) alcun con alberi ) 
alcuni alberi. 20) attraversato ] intraversato. 21) et huomini ] homini, A certi 
omini. 22) da impetuosi venti ] dall’impetuosi venti. 23) ritorti ] retrosi. 24) 


fatte dalla polvere ] fatte in ne l’aria dalla polvere. 


Chapter 67 

How to best depict a battle 

First, depict the smoke from the artillery mixed with the air, along 
with the dust stirred up by the movement of the combatants” horses. 
Make the combination like this. Dust, because it is an earthy and 
heavy thing, even though it rises and mixes easily with the air due 
to its fineness, nevertheless will eventually settle, yet the finest par- 
ticles will rise to a great height.Therefore, where it is least visible, 
it will appear almost the color of the air. When smoke mixes with 
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this dust-filled air and rises to a certain height, it will look like dark 
clouds; and you will see the smoke more readily than the dust at 
the highest point. The smoke will tend towards a bluish color, and 
the dust will retain its own color. On the side where the light comes 
from, this mixture of air, smoke, and dust will appear much brighter 
than on the opposite side. The deeper the combatants are within 
this turbulence, the less visible they will be, and the less difference 
there will be between their lights and shadows. Give a reddishness 
to the air, the faces and bodies of the arquebusiers, along with those 
near them. As for this reddish flush, the farther it is from its cause, 
the more it will fade. The figures in the distance between you and 
the light source will appear dark against a light surround, and the 
closer their legs are to the ground, the less visible they will be be- 
cause the dust will be denser and heavier there. If you depict horses 
running away from this tumult, make little clouds of dust set as far 
apart from each other as the interval between the horses’ strides. 
The cloud farthest away from a given horse will be less visible; in- 
deed, it will be high, spread out, and diffuse; and the one nearest will 
be most conspicuous, smallest, and densest. 

The air will be full of arrows flying in different directions —some 
rising, some falling, some flying straight—and the balls shot from 
the firearms will have some smoke trailing along their path. Make 
the figures in front with dust in their hair, eyebrows, and other plac- 
es where dust settles. Depict the victors running, with their hair and 
other light things fluttering in the wind, with their eyelashes low- 
ered, and thrusting alternate limbs forward; that is, if they move the 
right foot forward, the left arm must also come forward. If you depict 
some fallen, shovv the tracks left in the ground vvhere they slipped 
in the blood-soaked mud. Within that half-liquified earth, show 
the footprints of men and horses that have passed through. Make a 
horse dragging its dead master, and behind it, the tracks left by the 
body dragged through the dirt and mud. 

Make the conquered and beaten pale, with their brovvs raised and 
forehead deeply furrovved in pain. The sides of the nose should have 
several wrinkles rising in an arc from the nostrils to the inner corners 
of the eyes. The flared nostrils, which cause these vvrinkles, and the 
parted lips should reveal the upper teeth, parted as if wailing in grief. 
One hand should shield their fearful eyes, turned back tovvard the 
enemy, vvhile the other one should rest on the ground to support the 
vvounded torso. Depict others screaming with their mouths wide open 
while fleeing. And make many kinds of arms strewn among the feet of 
the combatants, such as broken shields, lances, swords, and other such 
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things. Depict dead men, some half and some wholly covered by dirt. 
The dirt mixed with gushing blood turns into red mud, and you will 
see blood in its true color flowing in a twisted stream from the body 
into the dirt. Show others dying, grinding their teeth, rolling their eyes, 
their fists pressing against their bodies, and their legs contorted. 

One might see someone disarmed and beaten down by the 
enemy, turning on his enemy, biting and scratching in cruel and bit- 
ter revenge. One might see some riderless horse, running free among 
the enemy with its mane flying in the wind, inflicting a great deal 
of damage with its hooves; and one might see some mutilated sol- 
dier fallen on the ground, covering himself with his shield, while his 
enemy bends over him prepared to deliver the stroke of death. One 
might see many fallen men piled up under a dead horse. You will see 
some victors leaving the battle and emerging from the multitude, 
wiping their eyes with their hands, their cheeks covered in mud cre- 
ated by the tears from their eyes caused by the dust. One might see 
the reinforcement squadrons standing full of hope and worry, shad- 
ing their arched brows with their hands and peering into the thick 
dark haze, waiting for the command of the captain. Also, one might 
depict the captain with his staff raised running toward them and 
pointing to where they are needed, and some rivers with horses run- 
ning through them, churning the water around them into turbulent 
waves, foam, and spraying every which way into the air and between 
the horses’ legs and bodies. Do not depict any flat ground without 
blood-soaked footprints. 


Come si deve! figurare una battaglia. CAP. LXVII. 

Farai prima il fumo dell'artiglieria mischiato infra l'aria insieme con 
la polvere mossa dal movimento de’ cavalli de’ combattitori, la qual 
mistione userai cosi. La polvere, perché è cosa terrestre e ponderosa, e 
benché per la sua sottilità facilmente si levi e mescoli? infra l'aria, ni- 
entedimeno volentieri ritorna aš basso, et ilsuo sommo montare è fatto 
dalla parte più sottile. Adunque il meno fia veduta, e parrà quasi del 
colore dell'aria. Il fumo che si mischia infra l'aria polverata,* quando 
poř s'alza a certa altezza, parerà oscure nuvole, e vedrassi nella som- 
mità più espeditamente il fumo che la polvere, et il fumo penderà in 
colore alquanto azzurro, e la polvere terrà ilŠ suo colore. Dalla parte 
che viene il lume parrà questa mistione d'aria, fumo e polvere molto più 
lucida che dalla opposita parte. Li combattenti” quanto più fiano infra 
detta turbolenza, tanto meno? si vederanno, e meno differenza sarà? 
|15| da i loro lumi alle loro ombre. Farai rosseggiare i visi? e le persone, 
e l'aria e gl'archibugieri!! insieme con quelli che vi sono vicini.!2 Et detto 
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rossore quanto più si parte della!? sua cagione, più si perda, e le figure 
che sono infra te et il lume, essendo lontane, parranno oscure in campo 
chiaro, e le lor gambe quanto più sappresseranno alla terra, meno 
siano vedute; perché la polvere vi è!4 più grossa e spessa. E se farai ca- 
valli correnti fuori della turba, fa gli nuvoletti di polvere distanti l'uno 
dall'altro quanto può esser l'intervallo de’ salti” fatti dal cavallo, e quel 
nuvolo che è più lontano dal detto cavallo, meno si veda, anzi sia alto, 
sparso e raro, et il più presso sia il più! evidente, e minore, e più denso. 
L'aria sia piena di saettume in diverse ragioni! chi monti, chi scen- 
da,! qual sia per linea piana, e le pallottole de gli scoppetierë® siano 
accompagnate d'alquanto fumo dietro di lor corsi,?° e le prime figure 
farai polverose ne” capelli, e ciglia, e altri luoghi atti?! a sostener la pol- 
vere. Farai i vincitori correnti con i capelli e altre cose leggiere sparse al 
vento, con le ciglia basse,?? e caccino contrarii?? membri inanzi, cioè se 
manderanno inanzi il piè destro, che il bracchio?^ stanco ancor esso? 
venga inanzi, e se farai alcun caduto, farai il segno?9 isdrucciolare su 
per la polvere condotto in sanguinoso fango: et intorno alla mediocre 
liquidezza della terra farai vedere stampate le pedate de gÜhuomini e 
de” cavalli che sono passati.?? Farai alcuni cavalli strascinar?? morto il 
suo signore, e di dietro a quello lascia?? per la polvere e fango il segno 
dello strascinato corpo. Farai li vinti e battuti pallidi, con le ciglia alte, 
e la loro coniuntione,?? e carne che resta sopra di loro,3! sia abbon- 
dante di dolenti crespe. Le fauci?? del naso siano con alquante grinze 
partite in arco dalle narici,83 e terminate nel principio dell'occhio. Le 
narici alte, cagione di dette pieghe, e l'arcate labbra scuoprino i denti 
di sopra. I denti?* spartiti in modo di gridare con lamento. Una delle 
mani faccia scudo alli paurosi occhi, voltando il di dentro verso il nemi- 
co, l'altra stia a terra a sostenere il ferito busto.35 Altri farai gridanti 
con la bocca sbarrata, e fuggenti; farai molte sorte d'armi infra i piedi 
de” combattitori, come scudi rotti, lance, spade,*® et altre simili cose. 
Farai huomini morti, alcuni ricoperti mezzi dalla polvere, et altri tutti. 
La polvere37 che si mescola88 con l’uscito sangue convertirsi in rosso 
fango, e vedere il sangue del suo colore correre con torto corso dal corpo 
alla polvere. Altri morendo strignere?? i denti, stravolgere glocchi, stri- 
gner le pugna alla persona, e le gambe storte. Potrebbesi vedere alcu- 
no disarmato et abbattuto dal nemico, volgersi a detto nemico*® con 
morsi e graffi, e far crudele et aspra vendetta. Potriasi* vedere alcun 
cavallo voto e leggiero*? correre con i crini sparsi al vento fra*3 i nemici, 
e con i piedi far molto danno, e vedersi** alcuno stroppiato cadere in 
terra, e farsi coperchio col suo scudo, et il nemico piegato a^9 basso 
far forza di dargli!” morte. Potrobbensi*® vedere molt”huomini caduti 
in un gruppo sotto^? un cavallo morto. Vedrai alcuni vincitori lasciar 
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il combattere, et uscire dalla moltitudine, nettandosi con le mani”? 
glocchi, et le guancie coperte?! di fango, fatto dal lacrimar de gl'occhi 
per causa della polvere. Vedransi5? le squadre del soccorso star piene di 
speranza e di” sospetto, con le ciglia aguzze, facendo a quelle ombra 
con le mani, e riguardare |16| infra la folta et oscura caligine,** e stare 
attente al commendamento55 del Capitano. Si può far ancora? il capi- 
tano col bastone levato, corrente, et inverso il suo corso57 mostrare a 
quelli la parte dove è di loro bisogno.”8 Et alcun fiume, dentrovi? ca- 
valli correnti, riempiendo la circonstante acqua di turbolenza d'onde, 
di spuma, e d'acqua confusa saltante inversoS® l'aria, e tra le gambe e 
corpi de cavalli. E non far nissun luogo piano dove non siano?! le ped- 
ate ripiene di sangue. 

[LdP 53r-v, 85r-v, n° 148 = A rrir-nov (g1r-30v)] 1) Come si deve | Come si debbe, 
A Modo di. 2) e mescoli | e mischi. 3) a | in. 4) polverata | inpolverata. 5) 
poi 1 più. 6) terrà il ] trarrà al. 7) Li combattenti | I combattitori. 8) tanto 
meno | meno. 9) differenza sara | diferentia fia. 10) visi | visi, A volti. 11) l’aria 
e gl'archibugieri | ria elli archibussieri, A e -lli scoppettieri. 12) con—vicini İ co’ 
vicini. 13) si parte della | si parte dalla. 14) vi € 16 lì 15) de’ salti | pe’ salti, A 
de” salti. 16) sia il più ] sia più. 17) in diverse ragioni ] di diverse ragioni. 18) 
chi scenda ] chi discenda. 19) pallottole de gli scoppetieri ] ballotte delli schiopet- 
teri, A schopietti. 20) dietro di lor corsi ] dirietro al lor corso. 21) luoghi atti ] 
lochi piani, atti. 22) con le ciglia basse ] co’ le ciglia basse Vi annota non finito. 
LT. è ’l segno della parte che segue a car. 85. [85] Vi annota Qui finisse il capitolo: 
Come si debbe figurare una bataglia, il quale comincia a carte 53, errore acaduto 
et scritto dal'autore in due diverse manere e tinte d'inchiostro, però segue al segno 
LT. 23) caccino contrarii | caccia contrari. 24) che il bracchio | che 1 brac- 
cio. 25)esso | lui. 26) farai il segno | faragli il segno dello. 27) che sono passati 
| de lì passati. 28) strascinar | strascinare Vi corr. su stracciare, A stracinare. 29 
lascia ] lasciare. 30) e la loro coniuntione ] nella loro congionzione. 31) sopra 
di loro ] sopra loro. 32) fauci ] faccie. 33) narici ] narici, A anarise. 34) denti 
] diti, A deti, Ludwig corr. denti. 35) il ferito busto 1 il levato busto. 36) spade 
spade rotte. 37) tutti. La polvere | tutta la polvere. 38) mescola | mischia. 39 


strignere ] stringere. 40) a detto nemico ] ad esso nemico. 41) Potriasi 





Potresti. 42) voto e leggiero 1 leggiero. 43) fra i nemici ] correre fra’ nemici. 44 
e vedersi ] Vederesti. 45) coperchio ] coperchio, A copritura. 46) piegato a ] chi- 
nato in. 47) di dargli morte ] di diare (A dare) morte a quello. 48) Potrobbensi 
| Potrebbesi. 49) sotto | sopra. 50) con le mani | co” le due mani. sı) le guan- 
cie coperte ] le guancie ricoperti. 52) Vedransi | Vederesti. 53) e di sospetto 
] e sospetto. 54) et oscura caligine ] e confusa caligine. 55) e stare attente al 
commendamento | dell'essere attenti al comandamento. 56) Si può far ancora | 
[e’]l simile. 57) il suo corso | il socorso. 58) bisogno | bisogno, A carestia. 59) 


dentrovi | dentrovi, A dentro i. 60) inverso | infra. 61) dove non siano | se non. 
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Chapter 68 

How to proceed with painting things in the distance 

It is clear that the air which surrounds the surface of the earth looks 
denser in some places than others, and the higher the altitude, the 
more it is thin and transparent. You can hardly see the bases of large, 
elevated things that are far away from you because you see them 
along a line [of vision] that passes continuously through the denser 
air. The summit of these peaks can be shown to be seen along a line 
that ends at the very top of the thing seen. Even though it [that line] 
originates in the thick air where your eye is positioned, nonetheless 
it comes to terminate in air that is much thinner than at the base. 
For this reason, as this line continues to move away from you little by 
little, it will move through thinner and thinner air. Therefore, paint- 
er, when you depict mountains, make sure that, from hill to hill, the 
peaks are always lighter than the bases. As you depict them even far- 
ther from one another, make the peaks lighter, and the higher they 
rise, the more they vvill shovv a variety of form and color. 


Del modo di condurre in pittura le cose lontane. CAP. LXVIII. 

Chiaro si vede essere un'aria grossa più che l'altra, la quale confina con 
la terra piana; e quanto più si leva in alto, più è sottile e trasparente. Le 
cose elevate! e grandi che fiano da te lontane, la lor bassezza poco fia 
veduta, perché la vedi per una linea che passa fra l'aria più grossa con- 
tinuata. La sommità di detta altezza si prova? essere veduta per una 
linea la quale, benché dal canto dell'occhio tuo si causi nell'aria grossa, 
nondimeno terminando nella somma altezza della cosa vista, viene 
a terminare in aria molto più sottile che non fa la sua bassezza: per 
questa ragione questa linea quanto più sallontana da te di punto in 
punto, sempre muta qualità di sottile in più sottile? aria. Adunque tu, 
pittore, quando fai le montagne, fa che di colle in colle sempre l'altezze 
sieno più chiare che le bassezze,* e quando le farai? più lontane l'una 
dall'altra, fa le altezze9 più chiare, e quanto più si leverà in alto, più 
mostrerà la varietà? della forma e colore. 

[LdP 53v-54r, n° 149 = A 98r (18r)] 1) elevate | elevate segue canc. in Vin alto. 2) 
si prova ] si trova. 3) in più sottile ] in sottile. 4) sempre—bassezze ] sempre 
le bassezze sieno più chiare che le altezze. 5) quando le farai ] quando le farai, A 


quanto v(o)i fare. 6) altezze | bassezze. 7) varietà | verità. 


Chapter 69 

That the air should be depicted lighter the lower it is 

Because this air is thick near the earth, and becomes thinner as it 
rises higher, if you look west taking in south and north when the 
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sun is in the east, you will see the sun illuminates this thick air more 
than the thinner air because the rays encounter more resistance. If 
your view of the sky ends in low plains, the lowest part of the sky will 
be seen through that thicker and vvhiter air, vvhich vvill corrupt the 
true color of whatever is seen through this medium. The sky will ap- 
pear vvhiter than it does above you, because that line of sight passes 
through less air corrupted by dense humors. If you look tovvard the 
east, the air will appear darker to you the lower it is, because fevver 
luminous rays pass through this lovv-lying air. 


Come l'aria si deve fare più chiara quanto più la fai finir bassa. CAP. 
LXIX. 

Perché quest'aria è grossa presso alla terra, e quanto più si leva, più 
sassottiglia, quando il sole € per levante, riguarderai verso! ponente, 
partecipante di mezzodì e tramontana, e vedrai? quell'aria grossa rice- 
vere più lume dal sole che la? sottile, perché i raggi trovano più resisten- 
za. E se il cielo alla vista tua terminerà con la bassa pianura, quella 
parte ultima del cielo fia veduta per quella aria più grossa e più bianca, 
la quale corromperà la verità del colore che si vedrà per suo mezzo, e 
parrà il cielo* più bianco che sopra te, perché la linea visuale passa 
per meno quantità d'aria corrotta da grossi humori. E se riguarderai 
inverso levante, l'aria ti parrà più oscura, quanto più sabbassa, perché 
in dettaria bassa i raggi luminosi meno passano. 

[LdP sar, n°150 = A 98v (18v)] 1) riguarderai verso | e tu riguarderai il. 2) e vedrai 


]vederai a. 3) chela | che alla. 4) e parrà il cielo | e para li il cielo. 


Chapter 70 

On making figures stand out from their ground 

The figures of all bodies will appear to project and separate from 
their grounds more as these grounds are of light and dark colors, 
and when as much variety as possible exists within the confines 
of the aforesaid figures (this will be demonstrated in its place) and 
when the aforesaid colors observe the diminution in lightness of the 
whites and in darkness of the dark colors. 


A far che le figure spicchino dal lor Campo. CAP. LXX. 

Le figure di qualunque corpo più parranno rilevar e spiccare! dalli loro 
campi, delle quali essi campi fieno di color chiari oscuri, con più varietà 
che sia possibile nelli confini delle predette figure, come fia dimostrato 
al suo luogo, e che in detti colori sia osservato la diminutione di chi- 
arezza ne” bianchi, e di oscurità nelli colori oscuri. 


[LdP sar, n°151] 1) rilevar e spiccare | rilevate e spiccate. 
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Chapter 71 
On depicting sizes of painted things 
In order to represent the sizes which things before the eye really have, 
depict the foreground figures as finished, whether they are tiny like 
the works of miniaturists or large like those of painters. Although 
the tiny figures of miniaturists must be viewed from nearby while 
those of the painter from a distance, in the representation, these fig- 
ures should appear to the eye to correspond in size, which will hap- 
pen because they reach the eye through an angle of the same size. 
This is proven as follows: let BC be the object and A be the eye, 
and DE a pane of glass penetrated by the visual species of BC. 1 say 
that if the eye A remains fixed, the size of the painting made in imi- 
tation of BC should get smaller as the glass DE gets closer to the eye 
A, and it should be finished accordingly. But if you finish the said 
figure BC on the glass DE, your [painted] figure must be less highly 
finished than the [real] figure BC, and more highly finished than the 
figure MN painted on the glass FG. Because if the figure PO were as 
highly finished as the natural figure Bc, then the perspective of oP 
would be false. The shape would be fine, BC having been reduced to 
PO, but the degree of finish would not conform with the distance, 
because in reproducing the perfection of finish in the real figure BC, 
the depicted Bc would appear to be at the proximity of oP; but if you 
want to examine the diminution of op, this depicted oP appears to 
be at the distance of Bc with a reduction in the finish if it were on 
the pane of glass FG. 
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Del figurar le grandezze delle cose depinte. CAP. LXXI. 

Nella figuratione delle grandezze che hanno naturalmente le cose ante- 
poste a l'occhio, si debbono figurare tanto finite le prime figure, essendo 
picciole come l'opere de’ miniatori, come le grandi de’ pittori: ma le pic- 
ciole de’ miniatori debbono esser vedute d'appresso e quelle del pittore 
da lontano; così facendo! esse figure debbono corrispondere? all'occhio 
con egual grossezza; e questo nasce perché esse vengono con egual 
grandezza? d'angolo, il che si prova così: sia4 l'obbietto B.C., e l'occhio 
sia A., e D.F. sia una tavola di vetro per la quale penetrino le specie del 
B.C. Dico che stando fermo l'occhio A.5 la grandezza della pittura fatta 
per l'imitatione di esso B.C. deve essere di tanto minor figura, quanto il 
vetro D.E. sarà più vicino all'occhio A., e deve essere egualmente finita. 
E se tu finirai essa figura B.C. nel vetro D.E. la tua figura deve essere 
meno finita che la figura B.C. e più finita che la figura M.N. fatta sul 
vetro F.G. perché se P.O. figura fusse finita come la naturale B.C. la pros- 
pettiva desso O.P. sarebbe falsa, perché quanto alla diminutione della 
figura essa starebbe bene, essendo B.C. diminuito in PO. ma il finito 
non si accorderebbe con la distanza, perché nel ricercare la perfettione 
del finito del naturale B.C., all'hora B.C. parrebbe nella vicinità O.P. ma 
se tu vorrai ricercare la diminutione del O.P. esso O.P. par essere nella 
distanza B.C. e nel diminuire del finito al vetro F.G. 

[LdP sav, n° 152] 1) così facendo 1 che sì facendo. 2) debbono corrispondere | 
vengono. 3)grandezza]grossezza. 4) il che si prova così: sia ] Provasi, etsia. 5) 


l'occhio A.] l'occhio a che. 6) quanto | in quanto. 


Chapter 72 

On finished things and indistinct things 

Highly finished, distinct things should be made to appear close by, 
and confused ones, that is, things with indeterminate edges, should 
be shown in distant places. 


Delle cose finite, e delle confuse. CAP. LXXII. 

Le cose finite e spedite si debbono far d'appresso, e le confuse, cioè di 
termini confusi, si fingono in parti remote. 

[LdP ssr, n° 153] 


Chapter 73 

How separate figures should not appear connected 

The colors in which you clothe figures should be chosen to give 
grace to each other. When one color forms the ground for another, 
they should not appear connected and stuck together, even if they 
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happen to be the same kind of color. Rather, let them differ in light- 
ness as required by the distance and thickness of the air between 
them, and vvith the same rule treat the perceivable characteristics of 
their edges, that is, vvhether they are more or less distinct or indeter- 
minate, as their proximity or distance requires. 


Delle figure che son separate, accioché non paiano congiunte! CAP. 
LXXIII. 

Li colori di che tu vesti le figure sieno tali che diano gratia l'uno 
all'altro: e, quando un colore? si fa campo del'altro, sia tale che non 
paiano congiunti et |18| appiccati insieme, ancor che fussero? di medes- 
ima natura di colore, ma sieno varii di chiarezza tale, quale richiede 
l'interpositione della distanza, e della grossezza dell'aria, che fra loro 
s'inframette, e con la medesima regola vadi la notitia de’ loro termini, 
cioè più o meno espediti o confusi, secondo che richiede la loro propin- 
quitd o remotione. 

[LdP ssr, n°154] 1) accioché non paiano congiunte | che non paiono congionte V2 
agg. mg. deli colori che vestono le figure. 2) un colore | l un colore. 3) fussero 


] fussino. 


Chapter 74 

Whether light should be received on the front or from the side, 
and which is more graceful 

Light received on the front of faces placed near lateral walls will 
cause these faces to have great relief, especially when the light comes 
from above. Such relief develops when the foremost parts of the face 
are illuminated by the universal light of the air in front of it, which 
gives this illuminated part nearly imperceptible shadows. Next to 
the parts on the front of the face are the side parts, darkened by the 
above-mentioned lateral walls of the room, which darken the face 
more, the more that face recedes into the space between those dark 
walls. Moreover, the light falling from above does not reach those 
parts which the projections of the face shield, like the eyelashes 
which take away light from the eye sockets; the nose, which removes 
a lot from the mouth; and the chin from the throat; and similarly 
with other projections. 


Se il lume dev'essere tolto in faccia, o da parte, e quale dà più gratia. 
CAP. LXXIV. 

Il lume tolto in faccia alli volti posti a pareti? laterali, le quali siano 
oscure, fia causa che tali volti haranno gran rilievo, e massime haven- 
do illume da alto? e questo rilievo accade, perché le parti dinanzi di tal 
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volto sono alluminate dal lume universale dell'aria a quello anteposta, 
onde tal parte alluminata ha ombre quasi insensibili, e dopo esse parti 
dinanzi del volto seguitano le parti laterali, oscurate dalle predette pa- 
reti laterali delle stanze,4 le quali tanto più oscurano il volto, quanto 
esso volto entra fra loro con le sue parti: et oltre di questo seguita che 
il lume che scende? da alto priva di sé tutte quelle parti alle quali è 
fatto scudo dalli rilievi del volto, come le ciglia che sottraggono? il lume 
all'incassatura? de glocchi, et il naso che lo toglie a gran parte della 
bocca, et il mento alla gola, e simili altri rilievi. 

[LdP 55r-v, n° 155] 1) in faccia] in faccia alle figure. 2) posti a pareti | posti 
dentro a pariete. 3) da alto 1 da aliti. 4) delle stanze 1 delle strate. 5) scende | 
disende. 6) sottraggono | che sot”hanno, LdP sottranno. 7) all'incassatura ] alla 


inossatura. 


Chapter 75 

On reflection 

Reflections arise from objects with the qualities of being light, pla- 
nar, and of a semi-dense surface which, when hit by light, throw the 
light back to the first object, like the bounce of a ball. 


Della riverberatione.! CAP. LXXV. 

Le riverberationi son causate dai corpi di chiara qualità, di piana e 
semidensa superficie, li quali percossi dal lume, quello a similitudine 
del balso? della palla ripercuote? nel primo obbietto. 

[LdP 55v, n° 156 = A 94v (14v)] 1) Della riverberatione | De riverberatione. 2) 


balso ] balzzo. 3) ripercuote ] lo ripercotano. 


Chapter 76 

Where there cannot be luminous reflections 

All dense bodies clothe their surfaces in different qualities of light 
and shadow. Lights are of two kinds, one called original, and the 
other derivative. I call original that which comes from the blaze of a 
fire, the light of the sun, or the air. Derivative light is reflected light. 
But to turn to the promised definition, what I call luminous reflec- 
tion does not occur on the side of a body that is turned towards bod- 
ies in shadow, such as the dark places on roofs of unequal heights, 
on grass, in verdant or bare woods. Although the part of each branch 
that is turned towards the original light is cloaked in the quality 
of that light, nonetheless, the shadows made by each branch, one 
above the other, together result in such darkness that there is no 
light at all. Therefore, such objects cannot reflect any light onto the 
bodies facing them. 
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Dove non può essere reverberatione luminosa. CHAP. LXXVI. 

Tutti i corpi densi si vestono le loro superficie di varie qualità di lumi et 
ombre. I lumi sono di due nature, l'uno si domanda originale, e l'altro 
derivativo. L'originale! dico essere quello che? deriva da vampa di fuoco, 
o dal lume del sole, 0? aria. Lume derivativo fia il lume reflesso. Ma per 
tornare alla promessa definitione, dico che riverberatione luminosa 
non fia da quella parte del corpo che fia volta a’ corpi ombrosi, come 
luoghi oscuri di tetti di varie altezze, d'herbe, boschi verdi o secchi, li 
quali, benché la parte di ciascun ramo volta al lume originale si vesta 
della qualità desso lume, nientedimeno sono tante l'ombre fatte da 
ciascun ramo l'un su l'altro? che in somma ne resulta tale oscurità, che 
il lume vi é per niente; onde non possono simili obbietti dare ai corpi 
oppositi alcun lume reflesso. 

[LdP 55v, n? 157 = A 94v (14v)] (CHAP. sic in ed.) 1) L'originale | originale. 2) che 
deriva | de (A che) deriva. 3)o aria | o d'aria. 4) di tetti | prati. 5) ramo l'un su 


l'altro ] ramo per sé, e tante l'ombre fatte da l'uno ramo su l'altro. 


Chapter 77 

On reflections 

Reflections will take on more or less of the [coloring of the] thing 
on which they arise in contrast to the thing that generates them, 
the more polished the surface of the thing on which they arise com- 
pared to that which generates them. 


De” reflessi. CAP. LXXVII. 

Li reflessi siano partecipanti tanto più o meno della cosa dove si gen- 
erano, che della cosa che li genera, quanto la cosa dove si generano è di 
più pulita superficie di quella! che li genera. 

[LdP 55у—56г, n°158] 1) di quella | che quella. 


Chapter 78 

On the reflections of lights surrounding shadows 

Reflections from illuminated surfaces that bounce onto the shad- 
ows facing them illuminate or alleviate their darkness to a greater 
or lesser extent depending on how near or far away they are and 
how bright they are. This very consideration is put into practice by 
many, and there are many others who avoid it, and they laugh at 
each other. If you want to avoid the slander of both, put into practice 
whichever is necessary, making known the causes of reflections and 
their colors or the reason for the absence of reflections. By doing 
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this, you will not be entirely criticized or praised by these different 
judges who, if they are not entirely ignorant, will ultimately have to 
praise you—one faction as much as the other. 


De’ reflessi de’ lumi che circondano l'ombre. CAP. LXXVIII. 

Li reflessi delle parti alluminate che risaltano nelle contraposte ombre 
alluminando o alleviando! più o meno la loro oscurità, secondo che 
elle sono più o meno vicine, con più? o meno di chiarezza, questa tal 
consideratione è messa in opera da molti, e molti altri sono che la fug- 
gono, e questi tal si ridono l'un dell'altro. Ma tu per fuggir le calunnie* 
dell'uno e dell'altro, metti in opera l'uno e l'altro dove son necessari, ma 
fa che le loro cause siene note, cioè che si veda manifesta causa dei ref- 
lessi e lor colori, e così manifesta la causa delle cose che non reflettono: 
e facendo così non sarai interamente biasimato, né lodato dalli varii 
giuditii, li quali, se non saranno d'intera ignoranza, fia necessario che 
in tutto ti laudino si l'una come l'altra setta.? 

[LdP 56r,n°159] 1) alluminando о alleviando | alleviando. 2)conpiü]opiü. 3) 
e questi tali] e questi. 4) le calunnie 1 le calomnie. s) si Puna come l’altra setta | 


sì l'una setta come l'altra. 


Chapter 79 

Where reflections of lights are of greater or lesser lightness 
Reflections of lights will be more or less bright and evident the more 
they are seen in fields of greater or lesser darkness. This happens 
because, if a field is darker than a reflection, the reflection will ap- 
pear strong and evident due to the great difference between these 
colors. But if a reflection is seen in a field lighter than itself, then the 
reflection will appear dark in contrast to the whiteness surrounding 
it, and thus this reflection will be imperceptible. 


Dove i reflessi de” lumi sono di maggior o minor chiarezza. CAP. LXXIX. 
Li reflessi de” lumi sono di tanto minore o maggiore chiarezza et eviden- 
да, quanto essi fieno veduti in campi di maggiore o minore oscurità: e 
questo accade, perché se il campo è più oscuro che il reflesso, allora 
esso reflesso sarà forte et evidente? per la differenza grande che hanno 
essi colori infra loro: ma se il reflesso sarà veduto in campo più chiaro 
di lui, all'hora tal reflesso si demostrerà essere oscuro rispetto alla bi- 
anchezza con la quale? confina, e così tal reflesso sarà insensibile. 

[LdP 56r-v, n°160] 1)ditanto—et evidenza | di tanta magior o minor evidentia Vi 


corr. su chiarezza. 2) forte et evidente 1 forte evidente. 3) con la quale 1 con chi. 
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Chapter 8о 

Which part of a reflection will be brightest 

The brightest and most illuminated part of a reflection will be that 
part receiving light between angles closer to equal. Let N be the light 
source, and Ac the part of the illuminated body that rebounds across 
the entire concave surface facing it, which is in shadow. Let the light 
which is reflected at F strike at equal angles. E will not be reflected 
from a base with equal angles, for one can see that the angle EAB is 
more obtuse than the angle EBA. Butthe angle AFB, even thoughitis 
between smaller angles than angle E, has its base BA formed by more 
equal angles than angle E. Therefore, it will be brighter at F than at 
E. Also, it will be brighter because it is closer to the thing that illumi- 
nates it, according to the sixth [proposition], which states: “the part 
of a shaded body closer to the source of its illumination will be more 
illuminated.” 


Qual parte del reflesso sara piu chiara. CAP. LXXX. 

Quella parte sarà più chiara o alluminata dal reflesso,! che riceve il 
lume infra angoli più eguali.? Sia il luminoso N. e lo A.B. sia la parte 
del corpo alluminata, la quale risalta per tu(t)ta la concavità opposita, 
la quale è ombrosa. E sia che tal lume, che reflette in F.^ sia percosso 
infra angoli equali. E. non sarà reflesso da base d'angoli equali, come si 
mostra l'angolo E.A.B. che è più ottuso che l'angolo E.B.A. ma l'angolo 
A.F.B. ancor che sia infra l'angoli di minor qualita® che l'angolo E. egli 
ha base B.A. che è tra l'angolif più equali che esso angolo E. e però fia 
più chiaro in F. che in E. et ancora sarà più chiaro, perché sarà più vici- 
no alla cosa che l'allumina, per la sesta che dice: Quella parte del corpo 
ombroso sarà più alluminata che sarà più vicina al suo luminoso. [20] 
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[LdP 56v, n°161] 1) sarà—reflesso | sarà più alluminata. 2) più eguali | più equa- 
li de luminoso, sì come nella percussione. 3) Sia ] Provasi, e sia. 4) reflette in F. 
] reflette ine. 5) de minor qualità | de minore equalità. 6) ha base B.A. che è tra 


l’angoli ] ha la basa a b che ha li angoli. 


Chapter 81 

About colored reflections on flesh 

Reflections on flesh that receive light from other fleshy parts are 
more reddish and of a superior flesh tone than any other areas of 
human flesh. This occurs, according to the third [proposition] of the 
second book, which states: “the surface of every opaque body par- 
takes of the color of its object the more this object is closer, and the 
less as it is farther away and as the opaque body is larger” [This is] 
because when larger, it hinders the species of surrounding objects, 
which are often of various colors, from corrupting the former, closer 
species [which happens] when the objects are very small. But do not 
forget that a small object nearby tinges a reflection more than a large 
area of color at a distance, according to the sixth [proposition] of the 
[treatise on] perspective, which states: “large objects can be at such 
a distance that they seem considerably smaller than very small ones 
nearby.” 


De’ colori reflessi della carne. CAP. LXXXI. 

Li reflessi della carne che hanno lume d'altra carne sono più rossi, e 
di più eccellente incarnatione che nissun'altra parte di carne che sia 
nell'huomo; e questo accade per la 3? del 2? libro, che dice: La superficie 
d'ogni corpo opaco partecipa del colore del suo obbietto; e tanto più 
quanto tale obbietto gli è più vicino, e tanto meno quanto gli è più re- 
moto e quanto il corpo opaco! è maggiore, perché essendo grande, esso 
impedisce le spetie de gl'obbietti circonstanti, le quali? spesse volte sono 
di color varii, li quali corrompono le prime specie più vicine, quando 
li corpi sono piccioli: ma non manca che non tinga più un reflesso un 
picciolo colore vicino, che un color grande remoto, per la 63 di prospet- 
tiva, che dice: Le cose grandi potranno essere in tanta distanza, ch'elle 
paranno minori assai che le picciole d'appresso. 

[LdP 57r-v, n° 162] 1) il corpo opaco | egli. 2) le quali | li quali. 


Chapter 82 

Where reflections are more perceptible 

Any reflection will be more clearly evident when seen against a dark- 
er ground, and will be less perceptible when seen against a brighter 
ground. This occurs as things of differing darkness are juxtaposed, 
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where a less dark one makes a darker one appear tenebrous, and as 
things of differing whiteness are juxtaposed, where the whiter one 
makes the other appear less white than it [really] is. 


Dove li reflessi sono più sensibili. CAP. LXXXII. 

Quel reflesso sarà di più spedita evidenza, il quale è veduto in campo di 
maggior oscurità, e quel fia meno sensibile, che si vedrà in campo più 
chiaro; e questo nasce che le cose di varie oscurità poste in contrasto, 
la meno oscura fa parere tenebrosa quella che è più oscura, e le cose 
di varie bianchezze poste in contrasto,! la più bianca fa parere l'altra 
meno biancha che non è. 


[LdP 575, n°163] 1) contrasto | contratto. 
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Chapter 83 

On duplicate and triplicate reflections 

Duplicate reflections are stronger than simple reflections, while the 
shadovvs arising betvveen the incident light and these reflections are 
not very dark. For example, let A be the light source, AN [and] As 
the rays of light. Let sN be the [directly] illuminated sides of the ob- 
jects and let o£ be the sides of an object illuminated by reflections. 
ANE will be the simple reflection; ANO and Aso are both duplicate 
reflections. A simple reflection is said to be that vvhich is exposed to 
only one illuminated obiect, vvhile a duplicate reflection is exposed 
to two illuminated objects. The simple reflection E results from the 
illuminated object BD. The duplicate reflection o is combined from 
the illuminated object BD and the illuminated object DR. Any shad- 
ow arising between the incident light N and the reflected lights No 
and so will not be very dark. 
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De’ reflessi duplicati e triplicati. CAP. LXXXIII. 

Li reflessi duplicati sono di maggior potenza che li reflessi semplici, e 
l'ombre che s'interpongono infra ‘l lume incidente! et essi reflessi sono 
di poca oscurità. Per essempio sia A.? il luminoso AN.As. i diretti? 
S.N.4 sian |21| le parte d'essi corpi alluminate О.Е.5 sian le parti d'essi 
corpi alluminate dai reflessi: et il reflesso A.N.E.Š è il reflesso semplice 
A.N.O. AS.0." è il reflesso duplicato. Il reflesso semplice è detto quello, 
che solo da uno alluminato è veduto, et il duplicato è visto da due 
corpi alluminati, et il semplice E.8 è fatto dall'alluminato B.D.® il du- 
plicato 0. si compone dall'alluminato B.D. et dall'alluminato D.R.” 
e l'ombra sua è di poca oscurità, la quale s'interpone infra 1 lume 
incidente N. et il lume reflesso NO.SO.12 

[LdP 57r, n° 164] 1) infra 4 lume incidente | infra lume racidente. 2) Per essem- 
pio sia A. Jasia. 3) AN.AS.idiretti ] b c el diretto. 4)S.N.]e'lrso. |21] 5) O.E. 
]npmedhe. 6)A.NE.]dhe. 7)A.N.0.AS.0.]npm 8) semplice E. | semplice 
dhe. 9)alluminato B.D. | aluminato ba. 10) duplicato O. | duplicato npm. 1) 
B.D. et dall'alluminato D.R. | b r e dallo aluminato dre. 12) reflesso NO.SO | ref- 


flesso n p. 
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Chapter 84 

Why no colored reflection is simple but is combined with the spe- 
cies of other colors 

No color reflected on the surface of another object will tinge that 
surface with its own pure color; instead, it will combine with the 
other colored reflections that rebound onto the same place. Take 
the color yellow [labeled] A, reflected onto an area of the sphere 
COE, and the color blue [labeled] B, reflected onto the same place. 
Regarding this mixed reflection of yellow and blue, I say that where 
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it strikes in combination, it will tinge the sphere; and if that sphere is 
itself white, it will make it appear a green color, because it has been 
proven that yellow and blue mixed together make a most beautiful 
green. 


Come nissun colore reflesso € semplice, ma € misto! con le spetie de 
gl'altri colori. CAP. LXXXIV. 

Nissun colore che refletta nella superficie d'un altro corpo, tinge essa 
superficie del suo proprio colore, ma sarà misto con li concorsi de 
glaltri colori reflessi, che risaltano nel medesimo luogo:? come sara? il 
colore giallo A. che refletta nella parte dello sferico C.O.E. e nel medesi- 
mo luogo reflette il colore azzurro B. Dico per questa riflessione mista 
di giallo e di azzurro, che la percussione del suo concorso tingerà lo 
sferico: e che sera in sé bianco,* lo farà di color verde, perché provato è 
chil giallo e l'azzurro? misti insieme fanno® un bellissimo verde. 

[LdP 58r, n° 165] 1) misto] misto con li altri. 2) nel medesimo luogo ] ripetuto 
due volte per errore da V. 3) sarà] sia. 4) e che sera in sé bianco | se era in sé 
bianco. s) perché provato è ch'il giallo e l'azzurro | perché [è] provato il giallo e 


azzurro. 6) misti insieme fanno ] misto insieme conpone. 
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Chapter 85 

Why reflections are very rarely the color of the objects to which 
they are attached 

It occurs very rarely that reflections are the same color as the object 
or the exact place where they meet the object. For example, let the 
sphere DFGE be yellow and let the object behind which reflects onto 
it be Bc, which is blue. I say that the area of the sphere struck by 
such a reflection will be tinged the color green as long as BC is illu- 
minated by the air or the sun. 
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Come rarissime volte li reflessi sono del colore del corpo dove si congi- 
ungono. CAP. LXXXV. 

Rarissime volte avviene! che li reflessi siano del medesimo colore del 
corpo, o del proprio? dove si congiungono: per essempio sia? lo sferico 
D.EG.E. giallo,4 e l'obbietto che gli reflette® addosso il suo colore sia B.C. 
il quale è azzurro, dico che la parte dello sferico, ch'è percossa da tal 
reflessione, si tingerà in color verde, essendo B.C. alluminato dall'aria 
o dal sole.® 

[LdP 57v, n° 166] 1) avviene] sono. 2) del medesimo colore del corpo, o del pro- 
prio 1 del proprio color del corpo. 3) per essempio sia ] e sia che. 4) giallo ] sia 


gialo. 5) gli reflette 1 le reflette. 6) o dal sole 1 o dal color. 


Chapter 86 

Where reflections will be more apparent 

Among reflections of the same shape, size, and strength, those end- 
ing in a field of greater or lesser darkness will appear more or less 
strong. 

The surfaces of bodies will take on more of the color of those ob- 
jects whose images are reflected in them at angles closer to equal. 

Among objects whose images are reflected onto the surfaces of 
bodies facing them at equal angles, the stronger in color will have a 
shorter ray of reflection. 

Among objects reflected at equal angles and at some distance 
from the surfaces of those bodies facing them, the lighter one will 
be stronger in color. 

An object will reflect its color more intensely onto an object fac- 
ing it if it is not surrounded by [any] colors other than those of the 
same species. But a reflection that comes from objects of many dif- 
ferent colors will be more muddled in color. 

The closer a color is to a reflection, the more it will tinge that 
reflection with its own color, and the same goes for the converse. 
Therefore, painter, when you go to make reflections in the represen- 
tations of figures, show the color in the parts of draperies closest to 
the areas of flesh, but do not emphasize them too much unless it is 
necessary. 


Dove più si vedrà il reflesso. CAP. LKXXVI. 
Infra “ reflesso di medesima figura, grandezza, e potenza, quella parte 
si dimostra! più o meno potente, la quale terminerà in campo più o 
meno oscuro. 

2Le superficie de’ corpi partecipano più del colore di quelli obbietti 
li quali riflettono in lui la sua similitudine infra angoli più equali. 
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3De” colori de globbietti che riflettono le sue similitudini nelle super- 
ficie de gl'anteposti corpi infra angoli equali, quel sarà più potente, il 
quale harà il suo razzo reflesso di più breve lunghezza. 

^Infra li colori de gl'obbieti, che si riflettono infra angoli equali, e con 
qualche distanza? nella superficie di contraposti corpi, quel sarà più 
potente, che sarà di più chiaro colore. 

6Quel obietto reflette più intensamente il suo colore nell'anteposto 
corpo il quale non ha intorno a sé altri colori che della sua specie. "Ma 
quel reflesso sarà di più confuso colore, che da varii colori d'obbietti é 
generato. 

8Quel colore che sarà più vicino al reflesso, più tingerd di sé esso re- 
flesso, e così e converso.? 

Adunque tu, pittore, fa ad oprare'? ne’ reflessi dell'effigie delle figure, 
il colore delle parti de' vestimenti che sono presso alle parti delle carni 
che le sonell piu vicine: ma non separare con troppa loro pronuntia- 
tione!? se non bisogna. [23] 
[LdP 57r-58r, n°167-170] 1) si dimostra | si dimostrerà. 2) [168] titolo presente in 
cu, om. in ed.: De reflessi 1°. 3) suddivisione in cu, om. in ed.:2°. 4) suddivisione 
in CU, om. in ed.: 3°. 5) qualche distanza | equal distantia. 6) suddivisione in cu, 
om. in ed.: 4°. 7) [169] titolo presente in cu, om. in ed. Reflessione. 8) [170] titolo 
presente in CU, om. in ed.: De reflessione. Vagg. mg. L° A car. 39. 9) e converso | de 
converso. 10) fa ad oprare | fa di hoperare. 11) le sone | li son. 12) pronuntia- 


tione ] pronuntiacione. 


Chapter 87 

On the colors of reflections 

All reflected colors are less luminous than direct light, and the pro- 
portion between the incident light and the reflected light is the same 
as that between the luminosity of their respective causes. 


De’ colori de’ reflessi! CAP. LXXXVII. 

Tutti i colori reflessi sono di manco luminosità che il lume retto, e tale 
proportione ha il lume incidente col lume reflesso, quale è quella che 
hanno infra loro le luminosità delle loro cause. 

[LdP 58v, n°171] 1) Vagg. mg. L°A car. 42. 


Chapter 88 

On the edges of reflections against their ground 

The edge of a reflection [seen] against a ground lighter than the re- 
flection itself will cause that reflection to be imperceptible. But if 
that reflection borders on a ground darker than itself, then the re- 
flection will be perceived. The darker the ground is, the more appar- 
ent the reflection will be; and the same goes for the converse. 
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De’ termini de” reflessi nel suo campo. CAP. LXXXVIII. 

Il termine del reflesso in campo? più chiaro d'esso reflesso sarà causa 
che tale reflesso sarà insensibile: ma se tale reflesso terminerà? in 
campo più oscuro di lui, all’hora esso reflesso sarà sensibile, e tanto 
più sifarà evidente, quanto tal campo fia più oscuro, e così e converso.* 
[LdP 58v, n° 172] 1) Vagg. mg. L°A car. 49. 2) del reflesso in campo | de reflessi 
nel campo. 3) tale reflesso sarà insensibile: ma se tale reflesso terminerà ] tale 


reflesso terminerà. 4) e converso İ di converso. / Fine de’ reflessi. 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Chapter 89 

On arranging the figures 

The more one side of the nude DA shortens in a pose, the more 
the corresponding side lengthens. In other words, as the side DA 
decreases in size, the opposite side increases in size in the same 
amount. But, the navel never moves from its height nor [does] the 
male member. 

This lowering occurs because, when a figure rests on one foot, 
that foot becomes the center [of support] for the weight above it, 
and when this is the case, the midpoint of the shoulders orients di- 
rectly above it, departing from its perpendicular line—a line passing 
down the middle of the body surface. This line will curve more at the 
end above the standing foot, while the ends of the lines crossing it at 
equal angles will be lower on the standing side, as one sees in ABC. 
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Del collocar le figure. CAP. LXXXIX. 

Tanto quanto la parte dell'ignudo D.A. diminuisce per posare, tanto 
l'opposita parte cresce: cioè tanto quanto la parte D.A. diminuisce di 
sua misura, l'opposita parte sopracresce alla sua misura, et il bellico 
mai esce di sua altezza, overo il membro virile; e questo abbassamento 
nasce, perché la figura che posa sopra un piede, quel piede si fa centro 
del sopraposto peso: essendo così, il mezzo delle spalle! vi si drizza di 
sopra, uscendo fuori della sua linea perpendicolare, la qual linea passa 
per i mezzi superficiali del corpo: e questa linea più si viene? a torcere 
la sua superiore estremità, sopra il piede che posa, i lineamenti traversi 
costretti a eguali? angoli, si fanno con loro estremi più bassi in quella 
parte che posa, come appare in A.B.C. 

[LdP sər, n° 175 = A 29r] 1) linea più si viene | linea si viene. 2) eguali | equali 


Vi corr. su quelli. 


Chapter 90 

On the best way to learn how to arrange figures in historie 

Once you have learned perspective well, and have memorized all the 
parts and bodies of things, it is often nice when you go for a walk to 
meander, in order to see and consider the positions that people as- 
sume when they speak, or argue, or laugh, or come to blows with one 
another—and what their movements are, and what movements the 
bystanders, nonparticipants, and onlookers of such things make. Jot 
brief notations in your tiny notebook, which you should always carry 
along. It should have tinted paper so that you do not have to erase 
anything, only revise the old into the new. For these are not things 
to be erased. Instead, they should be preserved with maximum care, 
because things have such infinite shapes and movements that mem- 
ory is not capable of retaining them. Thus you will preserve these as 
your assistants and teachers. 


Del modo d'imparar bene a comporre insieme le figure nelle historie. 
CHAP. LXXXX. 

Quando tu harai! imparato bene prospettiva, et harai a mente tutte 
le membra et i corpi delle cose, sii vago spesse volte nel tuo andar a 
spasso, vedere e considerare i siti de g”huomini” nel parlare, o nel? con- 
tendere, o nel ridere, o azzuffarsi insieme, che atti siano in loro, e che 
atti faccino i circostanti, spartitori,* e veditori d'esse cose, e quelle no- 
tare? con brevi segni in un tuo picciol libretto,” il quale tu debbi sempre 
portar teco" e sia di carte tinte, acciò non l'habbi a scancellare, ma mu- 
tare divecchio in nuovo;8 che queste non son cose da essere scancellate, 
anzi con grandissima diligenza serbate,? perché sono! tante l'infinite 
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forme et atti delle cose, che la memoria non è capace a ritenerle: onde 
queste riserberai come tuoi aiutori!! e maestri. 

[LdP 58v, 591, n? 173 = A, 107v (27v)] (CHAP. sicined.) 1) Quando tu harai | Quando 
tu haverai Vi premette Perciò. 2) i siti de gl'huomini | i siti e li atti delli omini 
in. 3)onelJinnel 4) circostanti, spartitori | circostanti ispartitori. s) e quelle 
notare | e quelli nottare. 6) segni in un tuo picciol libretto | V inserisce disegno 
stilizzato di figura umana segni in questa forma su un tuo piccolo libbretto. 7) teco 
| соп teco. 8) di vecchio in nuovo | di vechio in un nuovo. 9) con grandissima 
diligenza serbate | con gran diligentia risserbate. 10) sono | gli è. 11) aiutori | 


adiutori, A altori. 


Chapter 91 

The first thing to do in placing a figure in a historia 

Make the foreground figure in a historia smaller than life by as many 
braccia as your figure is from the foreground line, and then [make] 
the others even smaller in comparison to it, according to the rule 
above. 


Del por prima una figura nell'historia. CAP. LXXXXI. 

La prima figura nell’historia farai tanto minore che il naturale, quante 
braccia tu la figuri lontana dalla prima linea, e poi più! l'altre a compa- 
ratione di quella, con la regola di sopra. 

[LdP sər, n° 174 = A 103r (23r)] 1) più | più, A pini, Marinoni corr. poni. 


Chapter 92 

A procedure for composing historie 

Of the figures that compose historie, that one feigned as being closer 
to the eye will appear in greater relief. This happens according to the 
second [proposition] of the third [book], which states: “that color 
shows greater perfection which has a smaller amount of air between 
it and the eye that discerns it.” This is why the shadows, which make 
bodies seem to be in relief, appear much darker from nearby than 
from far away, where they are corrupted by the air between the eye 
and these shadows. This does not happen to shadows close to the 
eye where, the darker they are, the more they show bodies in relief. 


Modo del comporre le historie. CAP. LXXXXII. 

Delle figure che compongono l'historie, quella si dimostrerà di maggior 
rilievo la quale sarà finta esser più vicina all'occhio: questo accade per 
la 2? del 39, che dice: Quel colore si dimostra di maggior perfettione, il 
quale ha meno quantità d'aria interposta fra sé e l'occhio che lo giu- 
dica: e per questo l'ombre, le quali mostrano li corpi? essere rilevati, si 
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dimostrano ancora più oscure dappresso che da lontano, dove sono 
corrotte3 dall'aria interposta fra l'occhio et esse ombre: la qual cosa 
non accade nell'ombre vicine all'occhio, dove esse mostrano li corpi di 
tanto maggior rilievo quanto esse sono di maggiore oscurità. 

[LdP 59v, n° 176] 1) all'occhio | al'occichio. 2) li corpi | li corpi oppachi. 4) 


sono corrotte ] se son corotte. 


Chapter 93 

On composing historie 

Remember, painter, when you make a single figure, avoid foreshort- 
ening it, both with regard to its parts and to the whole, because oth- 
erwise you would have to struggle against the ignorance of those not 
learned in this art. But in historie make them in every way that oc- 
curs to you, and especially in battle scenes where, inevitably, infinite 
foreshortenings and flexions occur among the combatants of such 
discord, that is to say, the most bestial madness. 


Del comporre Uhistorie. CAP. LXXXXIII. 

Ricordati, pittore, quando fai una sola figura, di fuggire gli scorci? di 
quella, sì delle parti, come del tutto, perché tu haveresti aš combattere 
con l'ignoranza degl'indotti in tal arte; ma nell'historie fanne in tutti 
i modi che ti accade, e massime nelle battaglie, dove per necessità ac- 
cadono infiniti scorciamenti® e piegamenti delli componitori di tal dis- 
cordia, o vuoi dire® pazzia bestialissima. 

[LdP f. 59v, n° 177] 1) pittore ] fintore. 2) gli scorci ] li scorti. 3) haveresti a ] 
arestida. 4) degl'indotti in tal arte] delli indotti di tale arte. 5) accadono infiniti 


scorciamenti ] accade infiniti storciamenti. 6) o vuoi dire ] o vo’ dire. 


Chapter 94 

The variety of people in historie 

In historie there should be people of varied complexions, stature, 
skin color, postures, corpulence, thinness, big, delicate, tall, tiny, fat, 
slim, fierce, civil, old, young, strong and muscular, weak and with 
few muscles, cheerful, melancholy, and with curly and straight hair, 
short and long hair, who move quickly and languidly, and with simi- 
larly varied dress and colors, and whatever else the historia requires. 


Varietà d”huomini nell’historie. CAP. LXXXXIV. 

Nell'historie vi devono esser huomini di varie complessioni, stature, in- 
carnagioni,? attitudini, grassezze, magrezze, grossi, sottili, grandi, pic- 
cioli, grassi, magri, fieri, civili, vecchi, giovani, forti e muscolosi, deboli 
e con pochi muscoli, allegri, malinconici, e con capelli ricci e distesi, 
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corti e lunghi, movimenti pronti e languidi,3 e cosi varii habiti, e colori 
e qualunque cosa in essa historia si richiede.* 

[LdP s9v-6or, n°178] 1) Nell’historie vi devono esser huomini | Nelle istorie debbe 
essere homini. 2) stature, incarnagioni ] ettà, incarnationi. 3) e languidi ] e 
vili. 4) segue la parte finale del cap., om. in ed.: Ë sommo peccato nel pittore fare li 


visi che somigliano l’un l’altro, e così la repliccatione degli atti è vitio grande. 


Chapter 95 

On learning how people move 

The movements of people should be learned after knowledge of the 
parts, and the whole, in all movements of the limbs and their joints. 
Then, with quick notations of a few strokes, observe their postures 
in all their aspects without letting them notice you are watching. For 
if they notice, their minds will become occupied with you and will 
lose the intensity of the action in which they were previously entire- 
ly absorbed. For example, when two angry people fight each other, 
each convinced that they are right, they move their eyebrows, arms, 
and all their other parts with great intensity in accord with their pur- 
pose and their words. You would not be able to depict this if you let 
them feign their anger, or any other states, such as laughter, crying, 
pain, admiration, fear, and the like. For this reason, it is nice to carry 
a notebook with prepared paper and quickly note such movements 
with silverpoint, and likewise note the movements of bystanders 
and their arrangement. This will teach you to how to compose a 
historia. When you have filled your notebook, put it aside, and save 
it for your own use. A good painter should observe two principal 
things, namely the person and the idea in his mind, that you retain 
in yours, which is the most important. 


Dell'imparar li movimenti dell'huomo. CAP. LXXXXV. 

Li movimenti dell'huomo vogliono essere imparati dopo la cogni- 
tione |25| delle membra, et del tutto, in tutti li moti delle membra e 
giunture, e poi con breve notatione di pochi segni vedere l'attitudine 
degl'huomini! nelli loro accidenti, senza ch'essi s'avvegghino? che tu li 
consideri: perché avvedendosene haveranno? la mente occupata a te, la 
quale haverà abbandonato la ferocità del suo atto, al quale prima“ era 
tutta intenta, come quando due? irati contendono insieme, ch'a cias- 
cuno pare haver ragione, li quali con gran ferocità muovono le ciglia, 
e le braccia, e glaltri membri, con atti appropriati alla loro intentione, 
et alle loro parole; il che far non potresti, se tu gli volessi far fingere tal 
ira, o altro accidente, come riso, pianto, dolore, ammiratione, paura, 
e simili: si che per questo sii vago di portar teco un’ libretto di carte 
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ingessate,8 e con lo stile d'argento nota con brevità tali movimenti, e 
similmente nota gl'atti de’ circonstanti,® e loro compartigione, e questo 
t'insegnerà a comporre Uhistorie: e quando harai pieno il tuo libretto,!° 
mettilo da parte," e serbalo al tuo proposito,!2 et il buon pittore! ha 
da osservareY due cose principali, cioè l'huomo, et il concetto suo della 
mente, che serbi in te, il che è importantissimo. 

[LdP 6or-v, n° 179] 1) lattitudine degl'huomini | l'actioni delli homini. 2) senza 
ch'essi s'avvegghino | sanza che essi savedino. 3) avvedendosene haveranno | se 
s'avederano di tal consideratione haranno. 4) prima 1 prima la mente. 5) come 
quando due | com quando doi. 6) et alle loro parole | e loro parolle. 7) sii vago 
di portar teco un ] sia vagho di portar con teco un piccollo. 8) ingessate ] inos- 
sate. 9) gl'atti de” circonstanti 1 li atti delli circonstanti. 10) harai—libretto | hai 
pieno il tuo libro. 11) da parte | in parte. 12) al tuo proposito ] alli tuoi propositi. 
segue la parte finale del cap., om. in ed.: e repigliane un altro e fanne il simile e questa 
sarrà cosa utilissima al modo del tuo comporre del quale io ne farò un libro particu- 
lare che seguirà doppo la cognitione delle figure e menbra in particulare; e varietà 
delle loro gio[n]ture. 13) et il buon pittore ] [LdP 6ov, n? 180] titolo presente in 
CU, om. in ed.: A. Como il bono pittore ha da dipingere due cose, l'homo e la sua 
mente. 14) ha da osservare ] ha a dipingere. 15) concetto suo—è importantis- 
simo ] concetto della mente sua.Il primo è facile, il secondo difficile perché s'ha a 
figurare con gesti e movimenti delle membra; e questo è da essere imparato dalli 


mutti che meglio li fanno che alcun’altra sorte de homini. 


Chapter 96 

On composing historie 

Study of the components of historie should start with placing the fig- 
ures roughly, that is, sketching them out. First, master making them 
well from all angles and all flexions and extensions of their limbs. 
Next, portray two men boldly fighting with each other and explore 
this invention with various actions and from various viewpoints. 
Then, follow this with a combat between a courageous man and a 
vile, cowardly one. Actions such as these and much other mental 
activity should be examined thoroughly and with great care. 


Del comporre l'historie. CAP. LXXXXVI. 

Lo studio de” componimenti? dell’historie deve essere di porre le figure 
disgrossatamente, cioè abbozzate, e prima saperle ben fare per tutti li 
versi, e piegamenti, e distendimenti delle loro membra; di poi sia preso 
la descrittione? di due che arditamente combattino insieme, e questa 
tale inventione sia esaminata in varii atti, et in varii aspetti di poi sia 
seguito? il combattere dell'ardito col vile e pauroso; e queste tali attioni, 
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e molti altri accidenti dell'animo, siano con grande esaminatione, e 
studio speculate. 

[LdP 6ov, n° 181] 1) l'historie ] delle storie agg. mg. V2: in prima bozza. 2) de’ 
componimenti | de’ componitori. 3) preso la descrittione ] presa la descritio- 


ne. 4) in varii aspetti | per vari aspetti. 5) sia seguito] sia seguitato. 


Chapter 97 

On variety in historie 

A painter should delight in composing historie with copiousness and 
variety and avoid repeating anything that has already been done, be- 
cause novelty and abundance are attractive in themselves and de- 
light the eye of the viewer. Therefore I say that a historia requires a 
mixture of men with different features, of different ages and dress, 
along with women, children, dogs, horses, buildings, open country, 
and hills. Observe the dignity and decorum of princes and sages by 
separating them from the common people. Do not mix melancholics 
and weeping people with cheerful and laughing people, because the 
nature of the cheerful is to associate with the cheerful, and the laugh- 
ing with the laughing, while the same goes for the opposite states. 


Della varietà nell'historie. CAP. LXXXXVII. 

Dilettisi il pittore ne’ componimenti dell’historie della copia e varietà, 
e fugga il replicare alcuna parte che in essa fatta sia, accioché la no- 
vità et abbondanza attragga a sé et diletti l'occhio del riguardante.! 
Dico dunque? che nell'historia si richiede, secondo i luoghi? misti 
gl'huomini di diverse effigie, con diverse età et habiti, insieme mescola- 
ti^ con donne, fanciulli, cani, cavalli, et edificii, campagne, e colli: e sia 
osservata” la dignità et decoro al principe et al savio, con la separa- 
tione? dal volgo: né meno mescolerai8 li malenconici e piangenti? con 
gl'allegri e ridenti: che? la natura dà che gl'allegri stiano con gl'allegri, 
e li ridenti con i ridenti, e così per il contrario.!! 

[LdP 61r, n° 183-185] 1) del riguardante | d'essa riguardatore. 2) dunque | manca 
incu 3)secondo i luoghi | e ai loro lochi accadendo. 4) mescolati | misti. 5)e 
sia osservata ] [184] titolo presente in cu, om. in ed.: Della istoria. Sia osservata nella 
istoria. 6) al principe et al savio ] del principe o del savio che nella istoria si pro- 
pone. 7)separatione dal volgo ] separatione e interamente privata del tumulto del 
vulgo. 8) né meno mescolerai | [185] titolo presente in cu, om. in ed.: Convenienze 
de’ parti delle istorie. Non misterai. 9) li malenconici e piangenti ] i malinconiosi 
e lacrimosi e piangenti. 10) che | imperò che. n) la natura dà —per il contrario 
] la natura dà che con li piangenti si lacrimi e con li ridenti si allegri, e si separa li 


loro risi e pianti. 
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Chapter 98 

On diversifying the countenance of faces in historie 

It is a common defect of Italian painters that the countenance and 
figure of the emperor can be noticed in many painted figures. In 
order to avoid this error, the same figures should never be repeated, 
either in their entirety or in part, nor should one see the same face in 
another historia. The more you observe [this rule] in a historia, plac- 
ing the ugly near the beautiful, the old by the young, and the weak by 
the strong, the more attractive your historia will be, as the contrast of 
figures enhances the beauty of each. 

It often happens that painters, drawing whatever they wish, want 
every slight mark of charcoal to be valid. In this respect they de- 
ceive themselves because many times the living creature they have 
depicted will not have its physical movements suited to its mental 
movements, yet having made a beautiful and pleasing arrangement 
of elements, and a highly finished one, they will think it detrimental 
to change any of its parts. 


Del diversificare l'arie de’ volti nell'historie. CAP. LXXXXVIII. 

Comun difetto è ne” pittori Italiani! il riconoscersi l'aria e figura 
dell’Imperatore,? mediante le molte figure dipinte:? onde per fuggire 
tale errore, non siano fatte, né* replicate mai, né in tutto, né in parte le 
medesime figure,” né ch’un® volto si veda nell'altra historia." E quanto 
osserverai più in una historia, ch'il brutto sia vicino al bello, et il vec- 
chio al giovane,” et il debole al forte, tanto più vaga sarà la tua historia, 
e l'una per l'altra figura ac|26|crescerà in bellezza! E perché spesso 
avviene che i pittori, disegnando qualsivoglia cosa, vogliono," ch'ogni 
minimo segno di carbone sia valido, in questo singannano, perché 
molte? sono le volte, che l'animale figurato non ha li moti delle mem- 
bra appropriati al moto mentale: et havendo egli fatta bella e grata 
membrificatione, e ben finita, gli parerà!* cosa ingiuriosa a mutare 
esse membra.!5 

[LdP 61r, n° 186] 1) ne’ pittori Italiani | ne” dipintori ittalici. 2) dell'Imperatore 
| de l'hoperatore. 3) depinte | da lui depinte. 4) né ] o. s) né in tutto, né in 
parte le medesime figure ] né (Vcanc. in) tutto né (Vcanc. in) parte della figura. 6) 
né chun | che uno. 7) nell’altra istoria | ne l’altro nella istoria. 8) E quanto os- 
serverai—sia vicino al bello ] [LdP 61r-v, n? 187] titolo presente in CU, om. in ed.: 
Del variare valetudine, età, complessione di corpi nelle istorie. Dico anco che nelle 
istorie si debbe mischiare insieme vicinamente i retti contrari perché dano gran 
parangone l’uno al’altro e tanto più quanto saranno più propinqui cioè il brutto 


viccino al bello. 9) et il vecchio al giovane | e ”l grande al piccolo, e ’l vecchio al 
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giovane. 10) et il debole al forte—accrescerà in bellezza 1 il forte al debbole e così 
si varia quanto si pò e più viccino. 11) E perché— cosa, vogliono | [LdP 61v, n? 189] 
titolo presente in CU, om. in ed.: Precetti del componere le istorie. Perd tu, componi- 
tore delle istorie, non membrifficare con terminati lineamenti le membrifficationi 
desse istorie ché tentervera come a molti e vari pittori intervenire suole li quali 
vogliano. 12) in questo s'ingannano, perché molte | e questi tali ponno bene ac- 
quistare richezze ma non laude della sua arte perché molte. 13) egli ]lui. 14) gli 
parerà ] li parrà. 15) a mutare esse membra ] a trasmutare esse membra più alte o 
basse / o più indietro che inanzi. E questi tali non sonno merittevoli d'alcuna laude 
nella sua sientia. Hor non hai tu mai considerato li poeti componitori de’ lor versi, 
alli quali non dà noia il fare bella lettera, né si cura di canzellare alcuni d’essi versi 
riffaccendoli migliori? Adonque, pittore, componi grossamente le membra delle tue 
figure, e attendi prima alli movimenti apropriati alli accidenti mentali de li animali 
componitori della storia che alla bellezza e bontà delle loro membra. Perché tu hai 
a intendere che, se tal componimento inculto ti reussirà apropriato alla sua inven- 
tione, tanto maggiormente satisfarà essendo poi ornato della perfettione apropriata 
a tutte le sue parte. Io ho già veduto nelli nuvoli e muri machie che m'hanno desto 
a belle inventioni di varie cose, le quali machie anchora, che integralmente fussino 
in sé private di perfettione di qualonque membro, non manchavano di perfetione 


nelli loro movimenti o altre attioni. / Fine. Comincia de’ colori. 


Chapter 99 

On associating colors with one another, so that one bestows grace 
on the other 

If you want the proximity of one color to bestow grace on another 
adjacent to it, observe the rule the sun’s rays appear to use in the 
composition of the rainbow. Its colors are generated by the motion 
of rain, because each drop changes into one of the rainbovv”s colors 
as it descends, as has been demonstrated in another place. 

Pay attention now, because if you want to depict an excellent 
darkness, juxtapose it to an excellent whiteness, and similarly you 
will make an excellent whiteness with a maximum darkness [juxta- 
posedl. A pale color will make red appear more fiery than it would in 
comparison to violet. Here is another rule that does not try to make 
colors themselves more supremely beautiful than they are naturally. 
Rather, through their companionship one bestows grace on another, 
as green does to red, as well as the opposite, as green does with blue. 
Here is a second rule generated from ungraceful companionship, 
such as blue with yellow, which bleaches it out, or with white, and 
others like it, that will be mentioned in another place. 
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Dell'accompagnare! li colori l'un con l'altro, e che l'uno dia gratia 
all'altro. CAP. LXXXXIX. 
Se vuoi fare che la vicinità d'un colore? dia gratia all'altro? che con lui 
confina, usa quella regola che si vede fare alli raggi* del sole nella com- 
positione dell'arco celeste,” li quali colori si generano nel moto della 
pioggia, perché ciascuna gocciola si trasmuta nel suo discenso in cias- 
cuno dei colori di tal'arco, come së dimostrato al suo luogo.® 

Hora attendi, che se tu vuoi fare un'eccellente oscurità, dagli per 
paragone” un'eccellente bianchezza,® e cosi l'eccellente bianchezza 
farai con la massima oscurità; et il pallido farà parere il rosso di più 
focosa rossezza che non parrebbe per sé in paragone del pavonazzo.? 
Ecci un'altra regola la quale non attende a fare li colori in sé di 
più suprema bellezza ch'essi naturalmente siano, ma che la com- 
pagnia loro dia gratia l'uno all'altro, come fa il verde al rosso, e cosi 
l'opposito, come)? il verde con l'azzurro. Et ecci una seconda regola 
generativa di disgrata compagnia,” come l'azzurro col giallo, che bi- 
ancheggia, o col bianco, e simili, li quali si diranno al suo luogo. 
[LdP 62r-v, n° 190] 1) Dell'accompagnare ] canc. (before title) Regole da far che 
le figure / Dello accompagnare. 2) d'un colore | de Puno colore. 3)all'altro | a 
l'altro colore. 4) che si vede fare alli raggi | che far si vede alli razzi. 5) arco ce- 
leste | archo celleste, per altro nome iris. 6) come—luogo | come fia dimostrato 
al suo loco. 7) [190a] dagli per paragone | dalle per parangone. 8) bianchezza | 
bellezza, Ludwig, LdP corr. (bianchezza). 9) pavonazzo ] paonazzo; e questa tal 
regola sara più distinta al suo loco. 10) Ecci un'altra regola | Restaci una seconda 
regola. 1)ecosil'opposito | е1 rosso al verde che l'uno scambievolmente dà gratia 
alaltro. 12) come]ecome fa. 13) generativa di disgrata compagnia | generatrice 


de disgratiata compagnia. 


Chapter 100 

On making beautiful, vivid colors on [painted] surfaces 

If you want colors to look beautiful, always prepare an extremely 
bright ground. I say this about colors that are transparent, because 
for those that are not transparent, a bright ground does not help. An 
example of this is taught us by colored glass which, when placed be- 
tween the eye and the luminous air, presents an outstanding beauty, 
which it cannot have when the air behind it is tenebrous or other- 
wise dark. 


Del far vivi e belli colori nelle sue superficie! CAP. C. 

Sempre a quelli colori, che vuoi? che habbino bellezza, prepara- 
rai prima? il campo candidissimo, e questo dico de’ colori che sono 
trasparenti, perché a quelli che non sono trasparenti, non giova campo 
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chiaro, e l'essempio di questo c’insegnano* li colori de” vetri, li quali 
quando sono interposti infra l'occhio e l'aria luminosa, si mostrano 
deccellente bellezza, il che far non possono, havendo dietro a sé l'aria 
tenebrosa o altra oscurità. 

[LdP 62v, n° 191] 1) superficie | pitture. 2) che vuoi] che tu voi. 3) prepararai 


prima | preparerai in prima. 4) c'insegnano | s'insegnano. 


Chapter 101 

On the colors of the shadows of any given color 

The color of the shadow of any given color always takes on the color 
of its [facing] object, and more or less so as the [facing] object is 
closer or farther from that shadow and is more or less luminous. 


De’ colori dell'ombre di qualunque colore. CAP. CI. 

Il colore dell'ombra di qualunque colore sempre partecipa del colore 
del suo obbietto, e tanto più o meno quanto egli è! più vicino o remoto 
da essa ombra, e quanto esso è più o meno luminoso. 

[LdP 62v-63r, n°192] 1) egli € | esso obbietto gli è. 


Chapter 102 

On the variety colors have in distant and nearby objects 

Among objects darker than the air, those appearing the least dark 
will be farthest away, and among objects lighter than the air, those 
appearing the least white will be farthest from the eye, because ob- 
jects that are lighter and darker than the air interchange color at a 
great distance, the light ones acquiring darkness, the dark ones ac- 
quiring lightness. 


Della varietà che fanno li colori delle cose remote e propinque. CAP. 
CII. 

Delle cose più oscure che l'aria, quella si dimostrerà di minor oscurità, 
la quale fia più remota: e delle cose più chiare che l'aria, quella si di- 
mostrerà di minor bianchezza, che sarà più remota dall'occhio: perché 
delle cose! più chiare e più oscure che l'aria, in lunga distanza scambi- 
ando colore, la chiara? acquista oscurità, e l'oscura acquista chiarezza. 


[LdP 63r, n° 193] 1) perché delle cose | Delle cose. 2) la chiara | perché la chiara. 


Chapter 103 

At how much distance the colors of things are entirely lost 

The colors of things will be totally lost at a greater or a lesser distance 
depending upon whether the eyes and the things seen are at a high- 
er or a lower elevation. This is proven by the seventh [proposition] of 
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this [book], which states: air will be more or less thick to the extent 
that it is closer to or farther away from the earth. Accordingly, if the 
eye and the thing seen by it are both close to the earth, then the 
thickness of the air between the eye and that thing will significantly 
obstruct the color of the thing seen by that eye. But if that eye as well 
as the things seen by it happen to be far above the earth, then that 
air will only take up a little of the color of the aforesaid object. 

The variations in distance at which the colors of objects are lost 
is as great as the variations in daylight and as the variations of thick- 
ness and thinness of air through which the species of colors of the 
aforesaid objects must penetrate to reach the eye. 


In quanta distanza si perdono li colori delle cose integramente.! CAP. 
CIII. 

Li colori delle cose si perdono interamente in maggior o minor distan- 
za, secondo che glocchi, e la cosa veduta saranno in maggior o minor 
altezza. Provasi per la 7 di questo, che dice: L'aria è tanto più o meno 
grossa, quanto più ella? sarà più vicina o remota dalla terra. Adunque 
se l'occhio e la cosa da lui veduta saranno vicini alla terra, alhora la 
grossezza dell'aria interposta fra l'occhio e la cosa, impedirà? assai il 
colore della cosa veduta da esso occhio. Ma se tal'occhio insieme con 
la cosa da lui veduta saranno remoti dalla terra, all’hora tal aria oc- 
cuperà poco il colore del predetto obbietto: e tante* sono le varietà 
delle distanze, nelle quali si perdono i colori dell'obbietti quante sono 
le varietà del giorno,? e quante sono le varietà delle grossezze o sot- 
tilità dell'aria, per le quali penetrano all'occhio le specie de’ colori delli 
predetti obbietti.® 

[LdP 63r-v, n° 194-195] 1) integramente ] integralmente. 2) quanto più ella ] 
quantella. 3) impedirà | sarà grossa e impedirà. 4) e tante | [195] titolo presente 
in CU, om. in ed.: In quanta distanzia si perdano li colori delli obbietti de l'occhio. 
Tante. 5) quante sono le varietà del giorno] quanto sonno varie l’ettà del gior- 


no. 6) obbietti | obbietti. E di questo non daremo al presente altra regola. 


Chapter 104 

The color of shadow on white 

Shadow on white, when seen in sunlight and open air, tends towards 
blue. This occurs because white is not a color in itself, but a recep- 
tacle for any color whatever. Thus, according to the fourth [proposi- 
tion] of this [book], which states, the surface of every body takes 
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on the color of its object, it is necessary that the shadowed part of a 
white surface take on the color of the air, its object. 


Colore dell'ombra del bianco. CAP. CIV. 

L'ombra del bianco veduta dal sole e dall'aria ha le sue ombre trahenti 
all'azzurro, e questo nasce perché il bianco per sé non €? colore, ma è 
ricetto di qualunque colore, e per la 42 di questo che dice: La superficie 
d'ogni corpo partecipa del colore del suo obbietto; egli è necessario che 
quella parte della superficie bianca partecipi del colore dell'aria suo 
obbietto. 


[LdP 63v, n° 196] 1) trahenti / traente. 2) non è ] non ha. 


Chapter 105 

Which color will make a blacker shadow 

A shadow will take on more black the whiter the surface on which 
it arises, and it will have a greater propensity to vary than any other 
surface. This happens because white is not numbered among the 
colors and is receptive to every color. Its surface takes on the colors 
of its [surrounding] objects more intensely than any other colored 
surface, especially that of its direct opposite, black (as well as other 
dark colors), from which white is the most distant by nature. For this 
reason it looks like there is, and there [actually] is a great difference 
between its principal shadows and principal lights. 


Qual colore farà ombra più nera. CAP. CV. 

Quellomöra parteciperà più del nero, che si genererà in più bianca 
superficie, e questa haverà! maggior propensione alla? varietà che 
nissun'altra superficie; e questo nasce, perché il bianco non è connu- 
merato infra li colori, et è ricettivo d'ogni colore, e la superficie sua par- 
tecipa più intensamente de’ colori delli suoi obbietti che nissun'altra 
superficie di qualunque colore, e massime del suo retto contrario, che è 
il nero, (o altri colori oscuri) dal qual il bianco è più remoto per natura, 
e per questo pare, et è gran differenza dalle sue ombre principali alli 
lumi principali. 

[LdP 63v, n° 197] 1) haverà ] harà, corr. su nasse. 2) propensione alla ] propor- 


tione di. 
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Chapter 106 
On color that does not show any variation in air of differing 
thickness 
It is possible that the same color will not appear to change at differ- 
ent distances, and this will occur if the air’s thickness and the dis- 
tances from the eye at which the colors are placed are in the same 
proportion although in reverse. This is proven as follows: let A be 
the eye, H whatever color you wish, distant one degree from the eye, 
in air divided into four degrees of thickness. But because the sec- 
ond degree above, AMNL, is thinner by half, when this air carries the 
same color it is necessary for this color to be twice the distance from 
the eye than the one before. Therefore, if we place AF and FG there at 
a distance of two degrees from the eye, it will be the color G. If then 
raised to a degree double the thinness of the second degree, AMNL, 
we get the degree OMPN, in which it will be necessary to place the 
color at the height E. E is distant from the eye the entire [length of 
the] line AE, which can be proved to be equivalent in thickness of 
air to the distance AG. This is proven as follows: if the distance AG 
betvveen the eye and the color occupies tvvo degrees and AE tvvo and 
a half degrees, the latter distance is sufficient to ensure that the color 
G, when raised to E, will not vary in strength. This is because, while 
the degree Ac and the degree AF, being the same thickness of air, 
are similar and equal, the degree cp, although equal in length to the 
degree FG, is not similar in thickness of air, because it is in the midst 
of air that is double the thickness of that air above it. Half a degree 
of distance in thicker air obstructs as much color as does a whole de- 
gree in the air above it, which is twice as thin as the air just below it. 
Thus, by first calculating the thickness of the air and then the dis- 
tance, you will see that colors may vary in location without changing 
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in beauty. We shall say the following about the calculation of the 
thickness of the air: the color H is placed in four degrees of thick- 
ness of air; the color G is placed in air with two degrees of thickness; 
the color E is found in air with one degree of thickness. Now let us 
see whether the distances are proportionally equal but inverted. The 
color E is found distant from the eye at two and a half degrees of 
distance; G at two degrees; H at one degree. This distance does not 
conflict with the proportion of thickness, but it is necessary to make 
a third calculation, and this is what I need to tell you: the degree AC, 
as noted above, is similar and equal to the degree AF, and the half 
degree cB is similar but not equal to the degree AF because it is only 
a half degree in length, although this is equivalent to a whole degree 
of the air above. Therefore, the calculation arrived at satisfies the 
proposition, because AC is vvorth tvvo degrees of thickness of the air 
above, and the half degree cB is vvorth a full one of that air above, 
so that vve end up vvith three degrees” vvorth of the thickness above. 
And there is one more in there, that is BE, the fourth [degree]. It 
follovvs that AH has four degrees of thickness of air, AG also has four 
of them, that is, AF has two of them and FG two more, which makes 
four. AE also has four, because AC has two of them and CD one, half 
of which is in the same quality air as Ac, plus a full one in the thin 
air above, which makes four. Thus, if the distance AE is not double 
the distance AG nor quadruple the distance AH, it is compensated by 
CD's half degree of thick air, which is equivalent to a whole degree of 
the thinner air above. This concludes our proof that the color HGE 
does not vary at different distances. 


Del colore che non mostra varietà in varie grossezze d'aria. CAP. CVI. 

Possibile è che un medesimo colore non faccia mutatione in varie dis- 
tanze, e questo accaderà quando la proportione delle grossezze dell'arie 
e le proportioni delle distanze che haveranno i colori dall'occhio, sia 
una medesima, ma conversa. Provasi così? A. sia l'occhio, H. sia un 
colore qual tu vuoi, posto in un grado di distanza remoto dall'occhio, 
in aria di quattro gradi di grossezza, ma perché il 2° grado di sopra 
A.M.N.L. ha la metà più sottile, l'aria portando? in essa il medesimo 
colore, è necessario® che tal colore sia il doppio più remoto dall'occhio 
che non era di prima adunque gli porremo li due? gradi A.F. et F.G. 
discosto dall'occhio, e sarà il colore G. il quale poi alzando nel grado 
di doppia sottilita alla 2° in A.M. |28| N.L. che sarà il grado O.M.PN. 
egli è necessario che sia posto nell'altezza E. e sarà distante dall'occhio 
tutta la linea A.E. la quale si prova valere in grossezza d'aria, quan- 
to la distanza A.G. e provasi così. Se A.G. distanza interposta da una 
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medesima aria infra l'occhio e 1 colore occupa due gradi, et A.E. due 
gradi et mezzo,’ questa distanza è sufficiente a fare che il colore G. al- 
zato in E. non si varii di sua potenza, perché il grado A.C. et il grado A.F. 
essendo una medesima grossezza daria son simili et equali, et il grado 
C.D. benché sia equale in lunghezza al grado F.G. e non è simile in gros- 
sezza d'aria, perché egli è mezzo? nell'aria di doppia grossezza all'aria 
di sopra, della quale un mezzo grado di distanza occupa tanto il colore, 
quanto si faccia un grado intiero dell'aria di sopra, che è il doppio più 
sottile che l'aria che gli confina di sotto. 

Adunque calculando prima? la grossezza de l'aria e poi le distanze, 
tu vedrai i colori variati di sito, che non haranno!0 mutato di bellezza. 
E diremo così per la calculatione della grossezza dell'aria: il colore H. 
è posto in quattro gradi di grossezza d'aria: G. colore, è posto in aria di 
due gradi di grossezza; E. colore si trova in aria d'un! grado di gros- 
sezza: hora vediamo se le distanze sono in proportione equale, ma 
conversa. Il colore E. si trova distante dall'occhio a due gradi e mezzo 
di distanza. Il G. due gradi. Il H. un grado? questa distanza non scon- 
tra? con la proportione della grossezza, ma è necessario fare una terza 
calculatione, e quest? che ti bisogna dire. Il grado A.C.F come fu detto 
di sopra, è simile et equale al grado A.F. et il mezzo grado C.B. è simile 
ma non equale al grado A.F. perché è solo" un mezzo grado di lung- 
hezza, il quale vale un grado intiero dell'aria di sopra. Adunquel? la 
calculatione trovata satisfà al proposito, perché A.C.F val due gradi di 
grossezza dell'aria di sopra, et il mezo grado C.B. ne vale un intiero 
dessa aria di sopra, sì che habbiamo tre? gradi in valuta dessa gros- 
sezza di sopra, et uno ve në dentro, cioè B.E. esso quarto.?° Seguita A.H. 
ha quattro gradi di grossezza d'aria: A.G. ne ha ancora quattro,?! cioè 
A.F. ne ha due, et FG. due altri, che fa quattro. A.E. ne ha ancora quat- 
tro, |29| perché A.C. ne tiene due, et uno C.D. che è la metà dell’A.C. e di 
quella medesima aria, et uno intero ne è di sopra nell'aria sottile che 
fa quattro. Adunque se la distanza A.E. non è doppia della?? distan- 
za A.G. né quadrupla dalla distanza?3 A.H. ella è restaurata dal C.D. 
mezo grado d'aria grossa che vale un grado intero dell'aria più sottile 
che li sta di sopra.?4 E così è concluso il nostro proposito, cioè che il 
colore H.G.E. non si varia per varie distanze. 

[LdP 64r-65r n° 198] 1) Provasi cosi | Provasi. 2) meta—portando | meta 
più sottile aria, portando. 3) è necessario ] gli è necessario. 4) di prima ] de 
prima. 5) gli porremo li due | li porremo li dui. 6) dall'occhio | da l'occhio 
segue canc. che non era de prima. 7) due gradi, et A.E. due gradi et mezzo ] 2 
gradi e mezzo e, LdP corr. 2 gradi (a mezzo a). 8) egli € mezzo | gli è mezzo. 9) 
prima ] in prima. 10) che non haranno ] non haranno. 11) d'un grado | di primo 


grado. 12) 1H.ungrado | Ра h un grado. 13) поп scontra | non si scontra. 14) Il 
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grado A.C. 1 il grado a c (LdP corr. a(b)). 15) grado C.B. | grado cd. 16) grado A.F. 
]grado ac. 17) è solo un mezzo grado] è un mezo grado. 18) Adunque İla quale 
€ posta (/acuna in V segnalata da spazio bianco, LdP corr. (oposta radoppia), Ludwig 
corr. il doppio della) la sottilità alParia di sotto adonque. 19) si che habbiamo tre ) 
ché abbiano 3. 20) B.E. esso quarto | de, esson 4. 21) ne ha ancora quattro | han 
ancora 4. 22) A.E. non è doppia della | non è dupla alla. 23) né quadrupla dalla 


distanza | né quadrupla alla distanzia. 24) che li sta di sopra | che li suoi di sopra. 









































































































































































































































Chapter 107 

On the perspective of colors 

The same colors placed at different distances and at the same eleva- 
tion brighten in proportion to their distance from the eye that sees 
them. To prove this, let EBCD be the same color; let the first, E, be 
placed at a distance of two degrees from the eye A; let the second, 
which is B, be at a distance of four degrees; let the third, which is 
C, be at six degrees; let the fourth, which is D, be at eight degrees, 
as shown by the demarcated circles that intersect the line, as seen 
above the line AR. Then let ARSP be one degree of thin air; let SPET 
be one degree of thicker air. 

It follows that the first color E will pass to the eye through a degree 
of thicker air, ES, and through one degree of less thick air, SA. The 
color B will send its likeness to the eye A through two degrees of 
thick air and through two of lesser thickness, c will send it through 
three degrees of thick and through three of lesser thickness, and the 
color D through four of the thick and four of lesser thickness. 

Thus, here we have proven what the proportional diminution of 
colors is, or rather, their loss, which is in proportion to their distance 
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from the eye looking at them. This only occurs with colors that are at 
an equal elevation, because for those at uneven elevations, the same 
rule is not observed, since the colors exist in air that differs in thick- 
ness, which obstructs these colors differently. 


Della prospettiva de” colori. CAP. CVII. 

D'un medesimo colore posto in varie distanze et eguale altezza,! tal fia 
la proportione del suo rischiaramento, qual sarà quella delle distanze 
che ciascuno dessi colori ha dall'occhio che li vede. Provasi, sia che? 
E.B.C.D. sia un medesimo colore: il 1? E. sia posto due gradi di distanza 
dall'occhio A: il 2° ch'è B. sia discosto quattro gradi: il terzo chè C. sia 
sei gradi: il 4° ch'è D. sia otto gradi: come mostrano le definitioni de’ 
circoli? che si tagliano su la linea, come si vede sopra la linea A.R. di 
poi A.R.S.P. sia un grado daria sottile S.PE.T. sia un grado daria più 
grossa: seguiterà ch'il primo colore E. passerà all'occhio per un grado 
d'aria grossa E.S. e per un grado d'aria men grossa S.A. et il colore B. 
manderà la sua similitudine all'occhio A. per due gradi d'aria grossa, e 
per due della men grossa, et il C. la manderà per tre gradi della grossa, 
e per tre della men grossa; et il colore D. per quattro della grossa e per 
quattro della men grossa: e così habbiamo provato qui tal essere la pro- 
portione della diminutione de’ colori, o vuoi dire* perdimenti, quale è 
quella delle loro distanze dall'occhio? che li vede; e questo solo accade 
ne” colori che sono di eguale altezza, perché in quelli che sono d'altezza 
ineguale non si osserva la medesima regola, per esser loro in arie di 
varie grossezze, che fanno varie occupationi a essi colori. 

[LdP 65r-v, n° 199] 1) distanze et eguale altezza | bastantie et altezze, LdP corr. 
distanzie et (Ludwig agg. et ecquali) altezze. 2) sia che] e sia che. 3) le defi- 
nitioni de” circoli 1 diffinitioni de’ circuli. 4) o vuoi dire ] o vo” dire. s) occhio ) 


occihio. 


Chapter 108 

On color that does not change in air of differing thickness 

Colors placed in air of differing thickness will not change when both 
are equally far from the eye and both are in very thin air. This is the 
proof: if the lowest layer of air has four degrees of thickness and the 
color is one degree distant from the eye, and the second higher layer 
has three degrees of thickness (for it has lost a degree), make the 
color one degree more distant. When the higher air has lost two de- 
grees of thickness and the color has gained two degrees of distance, 
then the third color will be like the first. Briefly, if a color is elevated 
enough to enter into air that has lost three degrees of thickness and 
that color has acquired three degrees of distance, then you can be 
sure that the loss of color by being high and remote is as much as [by 
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being] low and near. This is because if the higher air has lost three 
quarters of the thickness of the lower air, the color in rising will have 
gained three quarters of the entire distance from the eye. Thus our 
point is proven. 


Del colore che non si muta in varie grossezze d'aria. CAP. CVIII. 

Non si muterà il colore posto in diverse grossezze d'aria, quando sarà 
|30| tanto più remoto dall'occhio l'uno che l'altro; quanto si troverà in 
più sottil'aria l'uno che l'altro. Provasi cosi. Se la prima aria bassa ha 
quattro gradi di grossezza, et il colore sia distante un grado dall'occhio, 
et la seconda aria più alta habbia tre gradi di grossezza, che ha perso 
un grado, fa che 'l colore acquisti un grado di distanza; e quando l'aria 
più alta ha perso due gradi di grossezza, et il colore ha acquistato! due 
gradi di distanza, all'hora tale è il primo colore quale è il terzo: e per ab- 
breviare, se il colore s'innalza tanto ch'entri nell'aria che habbia perso 
tre gradi di grossezza, et il colore acquistato? tre gradi di distanza, 
all'hora tu ti puoi render certo che tal perdita di colore ha fatto il colore 
alto e remoto,? quanto il colore basso e vicino, perché se l'aria alta ha 
perduto tre quarti^ della grossezza dell'aria bassa, il color nell'alzarsi 
ha? acquistato litre quarti di tutta la distanza per la quale egli? si trova 
remoto dall'occhio: e così si prova” l'intento nostro. 

[LdP 65v-66r, n° 200] 1) ha acquistato ] acquistati. 2) acquistato ] discosta- 
to. 3) alto e remoto | alto remotto. s) tre quarti ] li 34. 6) ha acquistato li 
tre quarti | acquistato li 3 quarti. 7) egli | lui. 8) così si prova | cosi habbiamo 


provato. 


Chapter 109 

Whether different colors can be, or can appear to be, of uniform 
darkness by means of the same shadow 

It is possible that all the different colors in a shadow could appear 
transformed into the color of that very shadow. This manifests in the 
complete darkness of a cloudy night in which neither the shape nor 
the color of any object is comprehensible. Since darkness is nothing 
but the privation of incident and reflected light, by means of which 
one comprehends all the shapes and colors of objects, it necessarily 
follows that, having totally removed all causes of light, there would 
be no effect or recognition of the colors and shapes of those objects. 


Se li colori varii possono essere o parere! d'una uniforme oscurità, me- 
diante una medesima ombra. CAP. CIX. 

Possibile è che tutte le varietà de’ colori da una medesima ombra paia- 
no tramutate? nel color desse ombre. Questo si manifesta nelle tenebre 
d'una notte? nubilosa, nella quale nissuna^ figura o color di corpo si 
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comprende: e perché tenebre altro non è che privatione di luce inciden- 
te e reflesso,? mediante la quale tutte le figure e colori® de’ corpi si com- 
prendono, egli è necessario che tolto integramente la causa della luce, 
che manchi l'effetto e cognitione de’ colori e figure’ de’ predetti corpi. 

[LdP 66r, n° 201] 1) essere o parere ] parere. 2) paiano trasmutate ] parrano 
trasmutati. 3) d'una notte ] della notte. 4) nissuna | niuna. s) e reflesso ] o 


refflessa. 6) e colori 1 et li colori. 7) e figure | figure. 


Chapter no 

On the reason that the colors and shapes of bodies are lost in what 
appears to be total darkness but is not 

There are many places, illuminated and bright in themselves, which 
appear totally dark and altogether devoid of any variety of the col- 
ors and shapes of the things that are found there. This occurs on 
account of the light in the illuminated air between things seen and 
the eye, as happens inside windows distant from the eye where only 
a uniform darkness, almost total darkness, can be discerned. Yet if 
you enter the house, you will see those same things so strongiy illu- 
minated that you clearly will be able to discern each miniscule part 
of whatever one might find inside that window. This demonstration 
results from a defect of the eye which, when overcome by the ex- 
cessive light of the air, reduces the size of its pupil so much that it 
loses much of its power. In darker locations, the pupil expands and 
its power increases as its size increases. This is proven in my second 
[book] on perspective. 


Della causa de” perdimenti de’ colori e figure de” corpi mediante le tene- 
bre che paiono e non sono. CAP. CX. 

Molti sono i siti in sé alluminati, e chiari che si dimostrano tenebrosi, 
et al tutto privi! di qualunque varietà di colori e figure delle cose che in 
esse si ritrovano: questo avviene per causa della luce dell'aria allumi- 
nata che infra le cose vedute, e l'occhio s'interpone, come si vede dentro 
alle finestre che sono remote dall'occhio, nelle quali solo si comprende 
una uniforme oscurità assai tenebrosa: se tu entrerai poi dentro a essa 
casa, tu vedrai quelle in sé esser? forte alluminate, e potrai spedita- 
mente comprendere ogni minima parte di qualunque cosa dentro a tal 
finestra, che trovar si potesse. E questa tal dimostratione nasce per dif- 
fetto dell'occhio, il quale vinto dalla soverchia4 luce dell'aria, restringe 
assai la grandezza della sua pupilla, e per questo manca assai della 
sua potenza: e nelli luoghi più oscuri la pupilla si allarga, e tanto cresce 
di potenza, quant'ella acquista di grandezza. Provato? nel 2° del(la) 
mia prospettiva. 
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[LdP 66r-v, n° 202] 1) privi | privati. 2) si ritrovano | si trovano. 3)inséessere] 


essere in sé. 4) soverchia | superchia. 5) Provato] com'è provato. 


Chapter 11 

How nothing shows its true color if it does not receive light from 
another similar color 

Nothing ever shows its own color if all the light illuminating it is not 
entirely that color. This manifests itself in the colors of draperies, in 
which the illuminated folds that reflect or give light to the folds fac- 
ing them make them show their true color. The same thing happens 
with gold leaf when it gives light to both, and the opposite happens 
when it receives light from another color. 


Come nissuna cosa mostra il suo color vero sella non ha lume da un 
altro simil colore. CAP. CXI. 

Nessuna cosa dimostrerà mai il suo proprio colore, se il lume che 
l'illumina non è in tutto d'esso colore, e questo si manifesta! nelli col- 
ori de” |31| panni, de’ quali le pieghe illuminate, che riflettono o danno 
lume alle contraposte pieghe, li fanno? dimostrare il lor vero colore. Il 
medesimo fa la foglia dell'oro? nel dare lume l'una all'altra, et il con- 
trario fa da pigliar lume da un altro colore. 

[LdP 66v, n° 203] 1) e questo si manifesta | Quel ch'è detto si manifesta. 2) li 


fanno ] le fan. 3) dell’oro | delloro (LdP corr. alloro). 


Chapter 112 

On colors that seem to vary from their essence by being contrasted 
with their backgrounds 

The edge of any uniform color will not show that same color unless 
it borders a field similar in color. This becomes evident when black 
borders on white, for each color appears more noble where it bor- 
ders on its opposite than it ever appears in the middle. 


De colori che si dimostrano variare dal loro essere, mediante li para- 
goni de’ lor campi. CAP. CXII. 

Nessun termine di colore uniforme si dimostrerà essere eguale, se non 
termina in campo di colore simile a lui. Questo si vede manifesto quan- 
do il nero termina col bianco,! che ciascun colore pare più nobile nelli 
confini del suo contrario? che non parerà? nel suo mezzo. 

[LdP 66v, n° 204] 1) il nero termina col bianco] il nero termina col bianco e el bi- 
anco col nero. 2) nelli confini del suo contrario | ne’ confini de loro contrario. 3) 


parera ] parea. 
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Chapter u3 

On the alteration of transparent colors applied or placed over dif- 
ferent colors and their different relationships 

When one transparent color is over another, different color, it makes 
up a mixed color different from each of the simple ones that com- 
pose it. One sees this in the smoke rising from a fireplace which, 
when seen in comparison to the black of that fireplace, is made 
blue, and when rising, in comparison to the blue of the air, appears 
bluish grey or reddish. Likewise, purple applied over blue makes the 
color violet; and when blue is applied over yellow, it makes green; 
and saffron over white makes yellow; and light over dark makes blue, 
which becomes more beautiful as the light and dark become more 
excellent. 


Della mutatione de” colori trasparenti dati o messil sopra diversi colori, 
con la lor diversa relatione.? CAP. CXIII. 

Quando un colore trasparente € sopra un altro colore variato da lui, 
si compone? un color misto diverso da ciascuno de’ semplici che lo 
compongono.* Questo si vede nel fumo che esce dal cammino,5 il quale 
quando è rincontro® al nero desso camino si fa azzurro, e quando 
sinalza al riscontro dell'azzurro dell'aria, pare" berretino, o rosseggi- 
ante. E così il pavonazzo dato sopra l'azzurro si fa di color di viola: e 
quando l'azzurro sarà dato sopra il giallo, egli si fa verde: et il croco 
sopra il bianco si fa? giallo: et il chiaro sopra l'oscurità si fa" azzurro, 
tanto più bello, quanto il chiaro e l'oscuro saranno più eccellenti. 

[LdP 67r, n° 205] 1) o messi | o misti. 2) relatione | vellatione. 3) si compone 
]lì si compone. 4) lo compongono ] lo composono. 5) fumo che esce dal cam- 
mino | fumo ussito de” camini. 6) rincontro | a riscontro. 7) pare berretino | essi 


paiono berrettini. 8) si fa ] fa. 


Chapter 14 

Which part of a uniformly colored area will look more beautiful 
ina painting 

Here we discuss which part of a uniformly colored area looks more 
beautiful in a painting, whether the part with luster or in the light, or 
that in medium shadow or in dark shadow, or in transparency. First 
one needs to understand which color one is asking about, because 
different colors have their beauty in different parts of themselves. 
This is shown with black, which is most beautiful in shadow; white in 
the light; blue, green, and tan in medium shadow; yellow and red in 
the light; gold in reflections; and lake [pigments] in medium shadow. 
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Qual parte d'un medesimo colore si mostrerà! più bella in pittura. CAP. 
CXIV. 

Qui è da notare qual parte d'un medesimo colore? si mostra più bello 
in pittura,5 o quella che ha il lustro, o quella che ha il lume, o quella 
dellombre mezane, o quella dell'oscure, overo in trasparentia.^ Qui 
bisogna intendere che colore é quello che si dimanda: perché diversi 
colori hanno le loro bellezze in diversa parte di sé medesimi: e questo ci 
dimostra? il nero, che ha la sua bellezza$ nell'ombre, il bianco nel lume, 
l'azzurro, verde, e tanè,? nell'ombre mezzane, il giallo e rosso ne’ lumi, 
l'oro ne’ reflessi, e la lacca nell'ombre mezzane. 

[LdP 67r, n° 206] 1) si mostrerà ] si dimostra. 2) medesimo colore ] medesimo, 
agg. Ludwig e LdP (colore). 3) in pittura | in natura. 4) overo in trasparentia | 
vero in trasparentia. 5) ci dimostra ] ci mostra. 6) ha la sua bellezza ] aver la 


bellezza. 7) Tazzurro, verde, e tanè ] e l'azzurro e verde e taneto. 


Chapter 15 

Why every color that is not lustrous is more beautiful in its lumi- 
nous parts than in its shaded ones 

Every coloris more beautiful in its illuminated part than in its shaded 
part. This occurs because light enlivens and gives true knowledge of 
the quality of colors, while shadow weakens and obscures the same 
beauty, obstructing knowledge of that color. If, to the contrary, black 
is more beautiful in shadow than in light, we respond that black is 
nota color. 


Come ogni colore che non ha lustro! è più bello nelle sue parti luminose 
che nell'ombrose. CAP. CXV. 

Ogni colore è più bello nella sua parte alluminata che nell'ombrosa, e 
questo nasce, che il lume vivifica e dà vera notitia della qualità de’ col- 
ori, e l'ombra ammorza et oscura la medesima bellezza, et impedisce la 
notitia d'esso colore. E se per il contrario il nero è più bello nell'ombre, 
che nei lumi, si risponde ch'il nero non è colore.? 

[LdP 67r-v, n° 207] 1) che non ha lustro ] che non lustra. 2) ch'il nero non è 


colore | che 1 nero non è colore né anco il bianco. 


Chapter 116 

On the visibility of colors 

A lighter object will be more visible from far away, while a darker one 
will be the opposite. 
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Dellevidenza de” colori! CAP. CXVI. 

Quella cosa che è più chiara più apparisce da lontano, e la più oscura 
fa il contrario. 

[LdP 67v, n° 208 = A 98r (18r)] 1) Dell'evidenza de’ colori | Dell'evidenzia de’ colori, 


A Quale colore è più evidente. 


























Chapter 117 

Logically, which part of a color ought to be more beautiful 

Let A be the light, and B the part illuminated along the line of that 
light. E, which does not face that light, faces only the illuminated 
wall. Let us say that this wall [B] is red. If this were the case, the 
light generated on the wall would resemble its source, and would 
tinge with red the surface E. If E itself were already red, it would look 
much more beautiful to you than B. If E were yellow, you would see 
created a color shifting between yellow and red. 


Qual parte del colore ragionevolmente deve esser più bella. CAP. CXVII. 
Se A. fia il lume, e B. fia l'alluminato per linea da esso lume: E. che non 
può vedere esso lume, vede solo la parete? alluminata: la qual parete? 
diciamo che sia rossa. Essendo cosi, il lume che si genera? alla parete? 
somiglierà alla sua caggione,* e tingerà in rosso la faccia E. e se ES fia 
ancora egli rosso, vedrai essere molto più bello che B. et se E." fusse 
giallo, vedrai crearsi® un color cangiante fra giallo e rosso. 

[LdP 67v, n° 209 = An2v(32v) 1)E]c. 2)parete | parte. 3) chesi genera | che 
la genera, A e LdP ch'ella gitterà. 4) somigliera alla sua caggione | simiglierà la sua 
cagione. 5)faccia E. e se E. | faccia c;e sec. 6)egli]lui 7)etseE.]esec. 8) 


crearsi ] lì crearsi. 
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Chapter 118 

How the beauty of color should be in the lights 

Insofar as we see that the quality of colors is known by means of 
light, it leads us to conclude that wherever there is more light, the 
true quality of the illuminated color is better seen; and wherever 
there is more darkness, the color is tinged by the color of that dark- 
ness. Therefore you, painter, remember to show the true colors in 
those illuminated parts. 


Come il bello del colore debbessere ne” lumi.’ CAP. CXVIII. 

Se noi vediamo la qualità de’ colori esser conosciuta mediante il lume, 
è da giudicare che dove è più lume quivi si vegga più la vera qualità del 
colore alluminato, e dove è più tenebre il colore tingersi nel colore d'esse 
tenebre. Adunque tu, pittore, ricordati di mostrare la verità de’ colori in 
tal parte? alluminate. 

[LdP 67v, n° 210 = A ngr (33r)] 1) ne’ lumi] sui (A in su’) lumi. 2) in tal parte | 


in su le parte. 


Chapter 119 

On the green color made from copper rust 

The beauty of green made from copper, even when mixed with oil, 
goes up in smoke if not varnished immediately. Not only does it go 
up in smoke, but if [the green] is washed with a sponge dipped in 
mere ordinary water, it will lift off the panel on which it is painted, 
especially when the weather is humid. This happens because copper 
green is produced through the agency of salt, which dissolves easily 
in rainy weather, and especially when it is bathed and washed with 
the sponge already mentioned. 


Del color verde fatto dalla ruggine di rame. CAP. CXIX. 

Il verde fatto dal rame, ancor che tal color sia messo a oglio, se ne va 
in fumo la sua bellezza, s'egli non è subbito invernic(i)ato: e non sola- 
mente se ne va in fumo, ma segli sarà lavato con una spogna? bagnata 
di semplice acqua comune, si levera? dalla sua tavola, dove è dipinto, 
e massimamente s'il tempo sarà humido: e questo nasce perché tal 
verderame è fatto per forza di sale, il qual sale con facilità si risolve 
ne” tempi piovosi,* e massimamente essendo bagnato e lavato con la 
predetta spogna.? 

[LdP 68r, n°211] 1)aoglio]aolio. 2)spogna]spungha. 3) si levera | esso verde 


rame si levarà. 4) piovosi ] pluviosi. 
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Chapter 120 

Augmenting the beauty of copper green 

If Cavalline aloe is mixed with copper green, the copper green will 
acquire great beauty, and saffron would acquire even more if it did 
not go up in smoke. The quality of Cavalline aloe is known to be 
good when it is dissolved in warmed alcohol, which works better 
than when it is cold. Were you to finish a work with this pure green, 
and then thinly glaze it with the said aloe dissolved in water, your 
work would show a most beautiful color. Aloe by itself can also be 
ground [into a pastel with oil, and also together with copper green, 
or with any other color you might like. 


Aumentatione di bellezza nel verderame. CAP. CXX. 

Se sarà misto col verde-rame lo aloe cavallino,! esso verde-rame ac- 
quisterà gran bellezza, e più acquistarebbe il zaffaranno,? se non se 
n'andasse in |33| fumo. E di questo aloe cavallino? si conosce la bonta* 
quando esso si risolve nel acquavite, essendo calda; che meglio lo ri- 
solve che quando essa è fredda. E se tu havessi finito un'opera con esso 
verde semplice, e poi sottilmente la velass con esso aloe risoluto® in 
acqua, all’hora essa opera il farebbe” di bellissimo colore: et ancora 
esso aloe si può macinare a oglio per sé, et ancora insieme col verde- 
rame, e con ogn'altro colore che ti piacesse.® 

[LdP 68r, n° 212] 1) lo aloe cavallino | lo aole camellino. 2) acquistarebbe il zaf- 
faranno | acquisterebbe col zafrano. 3) di questo aloe cavallino | questo aole (Vi 
corr. su alole) camellino. 4) la bontà | la sua bontà. 5) poi sottilmente la velassi 
] la vellassi poi. 6) aloe risoluto ] aole resoluto. 7) il farebbe ] si farebbe. 8) ti 


piacesse ] te piacessi. 


Chapter 121 
On mixing colors together 
Even though an infinite number of colors can be made by mixing 
them together, this will not deter me from offering a short discourse 
about it. First, taking certain amounts of simple [unmixed] colors, 
I mix each of them with each of the others in equal portions, then 
double, triple, and so forth, going through the total number of col- 
ors. Then I start again mixing the colors two by two, then three by 
three, then by fours, proceeding in this way until the end. Over these 
two simple colors, I put a third, and with these three, I add another 
three, making six, and eventually I pursue this course mixing all pos- 
sible proportions. 

I call simple colors those that are not composite because they can- 
not be composed by mixing other colors. Black, white, even though 
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they are not considered colors— because one is dark, the other light, 
that is, one is privation and the other generative—I do not want to 
omit for the follovving reason: in painting, they are the fundamen- 
tals, since painting is composed of shadows and lights, that is, chia- 
ro and oscuro. After black and white comes blue, and yellow, then 
green and tawny, which is tan, or rather ochre; and then purple, that 
is, violet and red. This makes eight colors, and that is all there are in 
nature, so I begin to mix with these. Black and white would be first, 
then black and yellow, black and red, then yellow and black, and 
yellow and red; and because Tm running out of paper here, says the 
author, I will make such distinctions in thorough detail in my book, 
which will be extremely useful, or rather, supremely necessary. And 
this description will be inserted between theory and practice. 


Della mistione de’ colori l'un con l'altro.! CAP. CXXI. 

Ancora che la mistione de’ colori l’un con l'altro si stenda verso? 
l'infinito, non resterò per questo che io non ne facci un poco di dis- 
corso. Ponendo prima alquanti colori semplici, con ciascun di quelli 
mescoleró? ciascuno degl'altri a uno a uno, e poi a due a due, et a tre 
a tre, e così seguitando, insino all'intero numero di tutti li colori: poi 
ricomincierò a mescolare4 li colori a due con due, et a tre con tre? e poi 
a quattro, così seguitando sino al fine, sopra essi due colori semplici 
se ne metterà® tre, e con essi tre accompagner altri tre, e poi sei, e poi 
seguitero’ tal mistione in tutte le proportioni. Colori semplici domando 
quelli che non sono composti, né si posson comporre per via di mistione 
d'altri colori, nero, bianco: benché questi non sono messi fra’ colori, per- 
ché l'uno è tenebre, l'altro è luce, cioè Puno è privatione e l'altro è gener- 
ativo: ma io? non li voglio per questo lasciare in dietro, perché in pittura 
sono li principali, conciosiaché la pittura sia composta d'ombre e di 
lumi, cioè di chiaro e oscuro. Doppo il nero e il bianco seguita l'azzurro, 
e giallo, poi il verde e lionato, cioè tané, o vuoi dire ocria,? di poi il mo- 
rello, cioè pavonazzo," et il rosso: e questi sono otto colori, e più non è 
in natura, de’ quali io comincio la mistione. E fia primo nero e bianco, 
dipoi nero giallo, e nero e rosso, di poi giallo e nero, e giallo e rosso: e 
perché qui mi manca carta, dice l'autore, lascierò a far tal distintione 
nella mia opera con lungo processo, il quale sarà di grand'utilità, anzi 
necessariissimo: e questa tal descrittione s’intrametterà infra la theo- 
rica e la pratica.!? 

[LdP 68r-v, n° 213] 1) CU integra titolo la quale mistione s'astende inverso 
l'infinito. 2) si stenda verso | s'astenda inverso. 3) mescolerò | misterò. 4) ri- 
comincierò a mescolare ] ricomintierò a mistiare. 5) et a tre con tre ] e a tre con 


due. 6) essi due colori semplici se ne metterà ] essi primi due colori. E poi ne 
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metterò. 7) poi seguiterd | così si seguirà e poi seguirò. 8) ma io | io. 9) lion- 
ato, cioè tané, o vuoi dire ocria ] leonino, cioé taneto, o vò dire oquria. 10) cioè 
pavonazzo | om. in CU. 11) dice l'autore ] om. in CU. 12) descrittione— pratica | 


di[s]critione s'intermetterà infra la teoricha e la praticha della pittura. 


Chapter 122 

Regarding the surface of every umbrageous body 

The surface of every umbrageous body takes on the color of the ob- 
ject facing it. Umbrageous bodies demonstrate this with certainty 
in that none of these bodies reveal their shape or color unless the 
medium between those bodies and a light source is illuminated. 
Therefore we say, if the luminous body is blue and the opaque body 
is yellow, its illuminated part will be green because green is com- 
posed of yellow and blue. 


Della superficie d'ogni corpo ombroso. CAP. CXXII. 

La superficie d'ogni corpo ombroso partecipa del colore del suo obietto. 
Questo lo dimostrano! li corpi ombrosi con certezza, conciosiaché nis- 
suno de’ predetti corpi mostra la sua figura, o colore, s'il mezzo inter- 
posto fra il corpo et il luminoso non è alluminato. Diremo adunque che 
s'il corpo? opaco sia giallo, et 1 luminoso sia azzurro, che? la parte al- 
luminata fia verde, il quale verde si compone di giallo e azzurro. 

[LdP 68v-69r n° 214] 1) lo dimostrano | dimostrano. 2) che s'il corpo | che 1 


corpo. 3) che ] dico che. 


Chapter 123 

What surface is receptive of more colors 

White is more receptive to every color than any other surface ex- 
cept mirrored bodies. This can be proven by noting that every empty 
body is capable of receiving what bodies that are not empty cannot 
receive. For this reason vve argue that vvhite is empty or rather, de- 
prived of all color. If it is illuminated by the color of any light, it vvill 
take on more of that light than would black, for black is like a broken 
vase devoid of the capacity to hold anything. 


Quale è la superficie ricettiva di più colori.! CAP. CXXIII. 

Il bianco è più ricettivo di qualunque colore che nissun'altra superfi- 
cie di qualunque corpo che non è specchiato. Provasi, dicendo che 
ogni corpo vacuo è capace di ricevere quello che non possono ricevere 
li corpi che non sono vacui, diremo per questo che il bianco è vacuo, 
o vuoi dir privo? di qualunque colore, et essendo egli alluminato del 
colore di qualunque? luminoso, partecipa4 più d'esso luminoso che non 
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farebbe, il |34| nero, il quale è simile ad un vaso? rotto, che è privo d'ogni 
capacità a qualunque cosa. 

[LdP 69r, n° 215] 1) Quale—colori | Qual è quella superficie riccettiva più di colo- 
ri. 2) o vuoi dir privo ] o voi dire privato. 3) del colore di qualunque 1 dal colore 


di qualonche. 4) partecipa ] partecipare. 5) simile ad un vaso ] a uso di vaso. 


Chapter 124 

What body will be tinged more by the color of an object facing it 
The surface of any body will more fully take on the color of the ob- 
ject nearest to it. This happens because the near object holds mul- 
titudes of different species, which, in coming to those surfaces of 
bodies, would corrupt the surface of such an object more than the 
color would if it were far away. By holding more of these species, this 
color will reveal its nature more fully on that opaque body. 


Qual corpo! si tingerà più del color del suo obbietto. CAP. CXXIV. 

La superficie d'ogni corpo parteciperà più interamente? del color 
di quell'obbietto, il quale gli sarà più vicino. Questo avviene? perché 
l'obbietto vicino occupa più moltitudine di varietà di spetie, le quali 
venendo a essa superficie de’ corpi corromperebbero più“ la superficie 
di tal obbietto, che non farebbe esso colore, se? fusse rimoto: et occu- 
pando tali spetie, esso colore dimostra più integramente® la sua natura 
in esso corpo opaco. 

[LdP 69r, n° 216] 1)corpo]partedelcorpo. 2)interamente]intensamente. 3) 
avviene | accade. 4) corromperebbero più ] coromperebbono. s) esso colore, 


se ] se tal colore. 6) dimostra più integramente 1 si dimostra più integralmente. 


Chapter 125 

What body displays the most beautiful color 

The surface of that opaque body which has an object nearby of a 
color like itself will display the most perfect color. 


Qual corpo! si dimostrerà di più bel colore. CAP. CXXV. 

La superficie di quell'opaco si mostrerà di più perfetto? colore, la quale 
havera per vicino obbietto un colore simile al suo. 

[LdP 69r, n° 217] 1) Qual corpo | Qual parte della superficie de’ corpi. 2) perfetto 
] perfettetto. 3) havera ] hara. 


Chapter 126 

On the flesh tone of faces 

That of bodies is better retained at long distances when it is greater 
in quantity. This proposition explains why a face becomes dark at a 
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distance when the greater part of that face is in shadow and the lights 
are small and therefore lost at a short distance, and the highlights 
are even smaller. This is why the darkest part remains and the face 
becomes and appears dark. The more this face has something whiter 
behind it or in front of it, the more it will appear to take on black. 


Dell'incarnatione de’ volti. CAP. CXXVI. 

Quel! de’ corpi più si conserva in lunga distanza che sarà di maggior 
quantità. Questa propositione ci mostra ch'il viso si faccia oscuro nelle 
distanze, perché l'ombra é la maggior parte ch'habbia il volto, et i lumi 
son minimi: e però mancano in breve distanza: et i minimissimi sono i 
loro lustri, e questa é la causa che restando la parte più oscura, il viso si 
faccia e si mostri? oscuro. Et tanto più parrà trarre in nero, quanto tal 
viso haverà in dosso? o in testa cosa più bianca. 

[LdP 69v, n° 218] 1) Quel | Quel colore. 2) e si mostri | o si dimostri. 3) havera 


in dosso ] harà in indosso. 


Chapter 127 

A way of portraying relief and preparing the paper for this 

To portray things in relief, painters should tint the surface of the 
paper to a medium shade, and then put in the darkest shadows, and 
lastly, in tiny amounts the principal lights which, at a short distance, 
are first to be lost to the eye. 


Modo di ritrarre il rilievo, e di preparar le carte per questo. CAP. 
CXXVII. 

I pittori per ritrarre le cose di rilievo debbono tingere la superficie delle 
carte di mezzana oscurità e poi dare l'ombre più oscure, et in ultimo i 
lumi principali in picciol luogo, li quali son quelli che in picciola dis- 
tanza son li primi che si perdono all'ochio. 

[LdP 69v, n° 219] 1) Modo—questo ] titolo agg. mg. da V2: Modo per ritrarre di 


rilevo e preparare la carta per questo. 


Chapter 128 

On variations in the same color at various distances from the eye 
Among colors of the same kind, that less distant from the eye will 
change less. The proof is this: the air between the eye and a thing 
seen takes up some of that thing. If there is a large amount of air in 
between, then the thing seen will be strongly tinged with the color 
of that air, while if the air is of a slight quantity, then the object will 
hardly be obstructed. 
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Della varietà d'un medesimo colore in varie distanze dall'occhio. CAP. 
CXXVIII. 

Infra li colori della medesima natura, quello manco si varia che meno 
sirimove dall'occhio. Provasi, perché l'aria che s'interpone infra l'occhio 
e la cosa veduta occupa alquanto la detta cosa: e se l'aria interposta 
sarà di gran somma, all’hora la cosa veduta si tinge forte del colore di 
talaria, e se l'aria! sarà di sottile quantità, all'hora l'obbietto sarà poco 
impedito. 


[LdP 69v, n° 220] 1) se l’aria | se tale aria. 


Chapter 129 

On greenery in the countryside 

Greenery of similar kinds seen in the countryside will appear darker 
among plantings of trees and will look lighter in the meadows. 


Della verdura veduta in campagna. CAP. CXXIX. 

Della verdura veduta in campagna! di pari qualità, quella parrà essere 
più oscura che sarà nelle piante dellalberi, e più chiara si dimostrerà 
quella de’ prati. [35] 


[LdP 69v-70r, n° 221] 1) veduta in campagna | delle campagne. 


Chapter 130 

What greenery will appear bluer 

Green plants in deeper shadow will appear to take on more blue, 
and this is proven by the seventh [proposition], which states that 
blue is composed of light and dark at a great distance. 


Qual verdura parrà più d'azzurro. CAP. CXXX. 

Quelle verdure si dimostreranno partecipare più d'azzurro, le quali sa- 
ranno di più oscura ombrosità; e questo si prova per la 7°, che dice che 
l'azzurro si compone di chiaro e doscuro in lunga distanza. 

İLdP zor, n° 222] 


Chapter 131 

What surface demonstrates its true color less than others 

A smoother, more polished surface will show less of its true color, 
as we see in the grasses of meadows and in the leaves of the trees 
which, having a clean and lustrous surface, take on a luster that mir- 
rors the sun or the air that illuminates it. Thus, those lustrous parts 
are deprived of their natural color. 
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Qual € quella superficie che meno che l'altre dimostra il suo vero colore. 
CAP. CXXXI. 

Quella superficie mostrerà meno il suo vero colore, la quale sarà 
più tersa e polita. Questo vediamo nell’herbe de’ prati, e nelle foglie 
deglalberi, le quali essendo di pulita e lustra superficie, pigliano il lus- 
tro nel qual si specchia il sole, o l'aria che l'allumina, e così in quella 
parte del lustro sono private del natural colore.! 


[LdP zor, n° 223] 1) del natural colore | del loro natural colore. 


Chapter 132 

What body will show its true color more 

That body with a less polished and less flat surface will show its 
true color more. We see this in linen draperies and in the fuzzy 
leaves of grasses and trees where no luster can be generated. 
Therefore, it follows that, not being able to mirror objects, they 
only transmit their true and natural color to the eye—as long as it 
is not corrupted by any body that illuminates it with an opposite 
color, such as the redness of the sun when it sets and tinges the 
clouds with its own color. 


Qual corpo mostrera piu il suo vero colore. CAP. CXXXII. 

Quel corpo piu dimostrera il suo vero colore, del quale la superficie 
sara men pulita e piana. Questo si vede ne’ panni lini, e nelle foglie 
dell’herbe et alberi che sono pelosi, nelle quali alcun lustro non! si può 
generare, onde per necessità non potendo specchiare lobbietti, solo 
rendono all'occhio il suo vero colore e naturale; non essendo quello 
corrotto da alcun corpo che l'allumini? con un colore opposito,? come 
quello del rossor del sole, quando tramonta, e tinge li nuvoli del4 suo 
proprio colore. 

[LdP zor, n° 224] 1) alcun lustro non | alcun lustro si pò. 2) da alcun corpo che 


l’allumini]dacorpoche-ll'alumini. 3)opposito]obiposito. 4)nuvolidel]nuolinel. 


Chapter 133 

On the brightness of landscapes 

The colors, the liveliness, and the brightness of painted landscapes 
will never match natural landscapes illuminated by the sun, unless 
the painted landscapes are illuminated by that sun. 
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Della chiarrezza de” paesi. CAP. CXXXIII. 

Mai li colori, vivacità e chiarezza de’ paesi dipinti haranno conformità 
con paesi naturali alluminati dal sole, se essi paesi dipintinon saranno 
alluminati da esso sole. 

[LdP zor-v, n° 225] 




















































































































Chapter 134 

Prospettia commune of the diminution of colors at a great distance 
Air will take on less of the color blue the closer it is to the horizon, 
and will be darker the farther it is from that horizon. This is proven 
by the third [proposition] of the ninth [book], which shows that a 
body will receive less illumination from the sun as it becomes in- 
creasingly rarified. Therefore fire, the element that cloaks the air, 
which is rarer and more subtle than air, will take on less from the 
tenebrous [region] above it than will air. Accordingly, air, a body 
less rarified than fire, will be more illuminated by the solar rays that 
penetrate through it and, being illuminated by an infinity of atoms 
permeating the air, will appear light to our eyes. VVhereby it follows 
that, as the species of that total darkness penetrate through the air, 
the whiteness of the air will appear blue to us, as is proven in the 
third [proposition] of the tenth [book]. The blue will appear lighter 
to us the greater the thickness of air lying between that tenebrous 
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[region] and our eyes. For example, if the eye being considered is 
P, and if it looks upward through the thickness of air PR, then is 
lovvered somewhat through the air along the line Ps, [the air] will 
appear lighter because it is seen through a greater thickness of air 
along the line Ps than along the line PR. If that eye tilts toward the 
horizon, it will see air almost totally devoid of blue, which happens 
because the line of vision penetrates through a much greater quan- 
tity of air along the straight line PD than along the oblique Ps. So our 
case is made. 


Prospettiva commune! della diminutione de’ colori in lunga distanza. 
CAP. CXXXIV. 

Laria sarà tanto meno partecipante del colore azzurro, quanto essa 
€ più vicina allorizonte, è tanto più oscura, quanto ella a esso orizon- 
te è più remota. Questo si prova per la 3° del 9? che mostra che quel 
corpo? sarà manco alluminato dal sole, il quale fia di qualità più rare. 
Adunque il fuoco, elemento che veste l'aria, per esser lui più raro e più 
sottile che l'aria, manco? ci occupa le tenebre che son sopra di lui che 
non fa essa aria, e per conseguenza, l'aria corpo men raro che il fuoco 
più sallumina dalli raggi solari che la penetrano, et alluminando 
l'infinità de glatomi,* che per essa s'infondono, si rende chiara alli nos- 
tri occhi: onde penetrando per essa aria la spetie delle sopradette tene- 
bre, necessariamente Јаз che essa bianchezza daria ci pare azzurra, 
come è provato nella 3? del 10? e tanto ci parrà di azzurro più chiaro, 
quanto fra esse tenebre e l'occhi nostri s'interporrà maggior grossezza 
daria. Come se l'occhio di chi lo considera fusse P9 e guardasse” sopra 
di sé la grossezza dell'aria P.R. poi declinando alquanto l'occhio ve- 
desse l'aria per la linea PS. la quale gli parra più chiara, per |36| esser 
maggior grossezza daria per la linea PS. che per la linea PR. e se tal oc- 
chio s'inchina all'orizonte, vedrà l'aria quasi in tutto? privata d'azzurro; 
la qual cosa seguita, perché la linea del vedere penetra molto maggior 
somma daria per la rettitudine P.D. che per l'obliquo? PS. e così si è 
persuaso il nostro intento. 

[LdP 7ov-71r, n° 226] 1) Prospettiva commune] Prospettiva comune e. 2) che 
mostra che quel corpo ] che mostra quel corpo. 3) manco ] Vripete due volte per 
errore mancho. 4) de gl’atomi | delli atti tai, LdP corr. attimi. 5) necessariamente 
fa ] necessità fa. 6) lo considera fusse P. 1 la considera fussi in p. 7) guardasse ) 


riguardassi. 8) in tutto ] al tutto. 9) Tobliquo ] la obliqua. 
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Chapter 135 

On things mirrored in the water of landscapes, beginning with the 
air 

Air on the surface of water will only show its image when it is reflect- 
ed from the water surface to the eye at equal angles, that is, when the 
angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection. 


Delle cose specchiate nell'acqua de’ paesi, e prima dell'aria. CAP. 
CXXXV. 

Quell'aria sola sarà quella che darà di sé simulacro nella superficie 
dell'acqua, la quale refletta! dalla superficie dell'acqua all'occhio infra 
angoli eguali, cioè che l'angolo dell'incidenza sia eguale all'angolo 
della reflettione. 

[LdP 715, n° 227] 1) refletta | reflettera. 


Chapter 136 

The diminution of colors by means of the medium between them 
and the eye 

The natural color of any object will become less visible as the me- 
dium between it and the eye becomes thicker. 


Diminutione de’ colori per mezzo interposto infra loro e l'occhio. CAP. 
CXXXVI. 

Tanto meno dimostrerà la cosa visibile del suo natural colore, quanto il 
mezzo interposto fra lui e l'occhio sarà di maggior grossezza. 

[LdP 71r, n° 228] 


Chapter 137 

On backgrounds that work well with shadows and lights 
Backgrounds that work well with light and shadow, and with the il- 
luminated and shaded edges of any color, will separate them more 
from one another, as if they were very different. That is, a dark color 
should not border another dark color, but a very different one, such 
as white and having white in it, [which] you can make dark or ap- 
proaching dark. 


De” campi che si convengono all'ombra, et a” lumi. CAP. CXXXVII. 

Li campi che convengono a l'ombre et a lumi, et alli termini? allu- 
minati et? adombrati di qualunque colore, faranno* più separatione 
l'un dall'altro, se saranno? più varii, cioè ch'un colore oscuro non deve 
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terminare in altro colore oscuro, ma molto vario, cioè bianco; eê parte- 
cipante di bianco, in quanto puoi oscuro, o trahente all'oscuro. 

[LdP 71r, n° 229] 1) che convengono | che si convengono. 2) a l'ombre et a lumi, 
et alli termini | alli termini. 3) et 1 od. 4) faranno | quelli farano. 5) se saran- 
no | li quali sarano. 6) e | о. 7) in quanto puoi oscuro, o trahente all'oscuro | e 
similmente il colore biancho non terminare mai in campo biancho, ma quanto puoi 


oscuro o traente all'oscuro. 


Chapter 138 

How to make corrections when white borders on white, and dark 
on dark 

When a white colored body overlaps with its edge on a white ground, 
then the whites will either be equal or not; and if they are equal, then 
that which is closer to you should be made somewhat dark along the 
edge it shares with that [other]white. But if the ground happens to 
be less white than the colored body placed within it, then the col- 
ored body will stand out on its own because of its difference without 
further help from a dark edge. 


Come si deve riparare, quando il bianco si termina! in bianco, e l'oscuro 
in oscuro. CAP. CXXXVIII. 

Quando il colore d'un corpo bianco sabbatte a terminare in campo bi- 
anco, all'hora Ë bianchi o saranno equali, o no: e se saranno eguali, 
all'hora quello che ti è più vicino si farà alquanto oscuro nel termine 
che egli |37| fa con esso bianco: e se tal campo sarà men bianco ch'il 
colore che in lui campeggia, all'hora il campeggiante spiccherà per se 
medesimo dal suo differente senz'altro aiuto di termine oscuro. 

[LdP 71r-v, n° 230] 1) bianco si termina ] biancho termina. 2) all’hora i | allora 


oi. 


Chapter 139 

On the nature of ground colors behind white 

A white thing will appear whiter when it is on a darker ground, and 
darker when on a whiter ground. The falling of snow has taught us 
this. When we see it falling against the background of air, it appears 
dark to us, but when we see it against the background of any open 
window through which we also notice the darkness of shadow in- 
side the house, then the snow appears very white. Snow appears to 
fall quickly from close up but slowly from far away, and from close 
up appears continuous, like white ropes, while from a distance it ap- 
pears discontinuous. 
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Della natura de’ colori de” campi sopra li quali campeggia il bianco. 
CAP. CXXXIX. 

La cosa bianca si dimostrerà più bianca che sarà in campo più oscuro, 
e si dimostrerà più oscura che fia in campo più bianco: e questo ci ha 
insegnato il fioccar della neve, la quale, quando noi la veggiamo! nel 
campo dell'aria, ci pare? oscura, e quando noi la veggiamo? in campo 
dalcuna finestra aperta, per la quale si vede l'oscurità dell'ombra dessa 
casa, all’hora essa neve si mostrerà bianchissima: e la neve d'appresso 
ci pare veloce, e da lontano tarda, e la vicina^ ci pare di continua quan- 
tita, a guisa di” bianche corde, e la remota ci pare discontinua.9 

[LdP 71v, n° 231-231a] 1) la veggiamo ] la vedemo. 2) ci pare ] ella ci pare. 3) 
noi la veggiamo ] la vedemo. 4) e da lontano tarda, e la vicina | e la remota tarda e 


la neve vicina. s) a guisa di | ad uso di. 6) discontinua | discontinuata. 


Chapter 140 

On the backgrounds of figures 

Among things of equal lightness, that seen against a background of 
greater whiteness will seem less light, while that placed in a darker 
space will appear whiter. Flesh will appear pale on a red ground, 
while pale [flesh] will appear rosy when seen against a yellow 
ground. Similarly, all colors will be judged [as being] that which they 
are not due to the grounds that surround them. 


De’ campi delle figure. CAP. CXL. 

Delle cose d'egual chiarezza, quella si dimostrerà di minor chiarezza, 
la quale sarà veduta in campo di maggior bianchezza; e quella parrà 
più bianca, che campeggerà in spatio! più oscuro: e l'incarnata parrà 
pallida in campo rosso, e la pallida parrà rosseggiante, essendo veduta 
in campo giallo: e similmente li colori saranno giudicati quello che non 
sono mediante li campi che li circondano. 


[LdP 71 v, n° 232] 1) in spatio | in ispacio. 
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Chapter 141 

On the backgrounds of painted things 

Of greatest dignity is the discourse on grounds in which opaque 
bodies covered in shadow and light are placed, because it is fitting 
to have the illuminated parts of these on dark grounds, and the dark 
parts on light grounds, as shown in the figure here below [ed.: above 
in this edition]. 


De” campi delle cose dipinte. CAP. CXLI. 

Di grandissima dignità € il discorso de” campi ne” quali campeggiano li 
corpi opachi vestiti d'ombre e di lumi, perché a quelli si conviene haver 
le parti alluminate ne’ campi oscuri, e le parti oscure [38] ne’ campi 
chiari, si come per la figura qui a basso vien dimostrato. 

[LdP 71v-72r, n° 233] 1) perla figura qui a basso vien dimostrato | si come in parte 


in margine è dimostrato. 


Chapter 142 

On those who make things darker in the countryside to make 
them look more distant 

There are many who, in painting figures in the open countryside, 
make them darker as they get farther away from the eye. The oppo- 
site happens, as long as the thing imitated is not white, because then 
it would fall under the cases discussed below. 


Di quelli che fingono in campagna la cosa più remota farsi più oscura. 
CAP. CXLII. 

Molti sono che in campagna aperta fanno le figure tanto più oscure 
quanto esse sono più remote dall'occhio, la qual cosa è in contrario, se 
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già la cosa imitata non fusse bianca, perché all'hora caderebbe! quel 
che di sotto si propone. 
[LdP 72r, n° 234] 1) caderebbe | acaderebbe. 


Chapter 143 

On the color of things far away from the eye 

The thicker the air, the more it tinges objects separated from the eye 
with its own color. Thus, a dark object separated [from the eye] by a 
thickness of two miles of air will be tinged more than an object at a 
thickness of one mile. 

Here, an adversary counters and says, landscapes that have trees 
of the same species are darker in the distance than nearby. This is 
not true if the plants are the same and equally spaced, but it would 
be true if the closest trees were sparse enough that you could see 
the brightness of the meadows between them and the farthest ones 
were dense, as occurs along the banks and in the vicinity of rivers. 
There you would not see spaces of bright grasslands, but rather ev- 
erything jumbled together, one shadow upon another. It is also the 
case that the shaded part of plants is much larger than the illumi- 
nated part. The species that these plants send to the eye make them 
look like they are far away, and the greater quantity of dark color 
found there preserves more of its species than the less dark part. 
Thus this mixture carries along the most powerful part for a longer 
distance. 


De’ colori delle cose remote! dall'occhio. CAP. CXLIII. 

L'aria tinge più lobbietti chella separa dall'occhio, del suo colore, quan- 
to ella sarà di maggior grossezza. Adunque havendo l'aria diviso un 
obbietto oscuro con grossezza di due miglia, ella lo tinge più, che quella 
che ha grossezza d'un miglio. Risponde qui l'avversario, e dice che li 
paesi hanno gl'alberi d'una medesima spetie più oscuri da lontano che 
d'appresso, la qual cosa non è vera, sele piante saranno eguali, e divise 
da eguali spatit:? ma sarà ben vera se li primi alberi saranno rari, e ve- 
drassi? la chiarezza delli prati che li dividono, e Pultimi saranno spes- 
si^ come accade nelle rive e vicinità de” fiumi, che all'hora non si vede 
spatio di chiare praterie, ma tutti insieme congiunti, facendo ombra 
lun sopra l'altro. Ancora accade che molto maggiore è la parte om- 
brosa delle piante, che la luminosa, e per le spetie che manda di sé essa 
pianta all'occhio, si mostrano? in lungha distanza, et il colore oscuro 
che si trova in maggior quantità più mantiene le sue spetie che la parte 
menoscura: e così esso misto porta con seco la parte più potente in più 
lunga distanza. 
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[LdP 72r-v, n° 235] 1) remote | remosse. 2) da eguali spatii | da quelli spatii. 3) 


vedrassi | vedransi. 4) saranno spessi | sieno spessi. 5) si mostrano | si mistano. 


Chapter 144 

Grades of paintings 

What is beautiful is not always good, and I say this on account of 
those painters who love the beauty of colors so much that, without 
much awareness, they give them the weakest and almost impercep- 
tible shadows, not considering their relief. In this error, they are like 
good speakers who make no sense. 


Gradi di pitture. CAP. CXLIV. 

Non è sempre buono quel che è bello, e questo dico per quei pittori che 
amano tanto la bellezza de’ colori, che non senza gran conscienza 
danno lor debolissime, e quasi insensibil ombre, non stimando il lor 
rilievo. Et in questo errore sono i ben parlatori! senza alcuna sentenza. 
[LdP 72v, n° 236] 1) i ben parlatori | e' belli parlatori. 


Chapter 145 

On the mirroring and color of the ocean seen from different 
positions 

The rippling sea does not have a universal color. Rather, whoever 
sees it from dry land will see it as darkly colored (and darker the 
closer to the horizon) and will see a few glimmers, or rather, lusters 
that move deceptively like a herd of white sheep. Whoever sees the 
sea from the high seas will see it as blue. From the land the sea will 
appear dark, since its waves mirror the darkness of the earth, and 
from the high seas they will appear blue, since there you will see the 
blue air mirrored in the waves. 


Dello specchiamento e colore dell'acqua del mare veduto da diversi as- 
petti. CAP. CXLV. 

Il mare ondeggiante non ha colore universale, ma chi lo vede da terra 
ferma il vede di colore oscuro, e tanto più oscuro quanto è più vicino 
l'orizonte,! e vedesi alcun chiarore, over lustri, che si muovono con tra- 
dità? ad uso di pecore bianche nell'armenti, e chi vede il mare stando in 
alto mare lo vede azzurro: et questo nasce perché da terra il mare pare 
oscuro, perché vi vedi in lui l'onde che specchiano l'oscurità della terra, 
e da alto mare paiono azzurre, perché tu vedi nell'onde l'aria azzurra 
di tal onde specchiata. 

[LdP 72v, n° 237] 1) quanto è più vicino Torizonte 1 quantegli è più vicino 


all'orizzonte. 2) tradità | tardità. 
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Chapter 146 

On the nature of comparisons 

In images of humans, black clothing makes skin appear whiter than 
itis, white clothing makes skin appear darker, yellow clothing makes 
it appear ruddy, and red clothes render it pale. 


Della natura de” paragoni.! CAP. CXLVI. 

Li vestimenti neri fanno parere le carni de” simulacri humani più bi- 
anche che non sono, e li vestimenti bianchi fanno parere le carni oscu- 
re, et i velşəlstimenti gialli le fanno parere colorite, e le vesti rosse le 
dimostrano pallide. 

[LdP 72v, n° 238] 1) paragoni ] parangoni. 


Chapter 147 

The color of shadow on any given body 

Neither the color of shadow on any given body, nor its own [cast] 
shadow, will ever be true if the object shading it is not the [same] 
color as the body that is shaded. Let us say, for example, that I have 
a dwelling in which the walls are green. I say, that if a blue in this 
place is illuminated by bright blue, then its illuminated part will be 
a most beautiful blue, while its shadow will be ugly and not the true 
shadow of such a beautiful blue, because the green reflected on it 
will discolor it. And it would be worse if the walls were tan. 


Del colore dell'ombra di qualunque corpo. CAP. CXLVII. 

Mai il color dell'ombra di qualunque corpo sarà vera, né propria ombra, 
se l'obbietto che l'adombra non è del colore del corpo da lui adombrato. 
Diremo per essempio ch'io habbia una habitatione nella quale! le pare- 
ti siano verdi, dico che se in tal luogo sarà veduto l'azzurro, il quale fia 
luminato dalla chiarezza dell'azzuro,? che all'hora tal parte luminata? 
sarà di bellissimo azzurro, e l'ombra sarà brutta, e non vera ombra di 
tal bellezza d'azzurro, perché si corrompe per il verde che in lui river- 
bera: e peggio sarebbe se tal parete fusse tané.* 

[LdP 72v-73r, n° 239] 1) nella quale | della quale. 2) azzuro | azuro dell’aria. 3) 
all'hora tal parte luminata ] allora tale pariete alluminata. 4) parete fusse tané | 


pariete fusse di taneto. 


Chapter 148 

On the perspective of colors in dark places 

In places where the illumination is gradually deteriorating into total 
darkness, a color farther from the eye will be darker. 
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Della prospettiva de’ colori! ne” luoghi oscuri. CAP. CXLVIII. 

Ne” luoghi luminosi? uniformemente deformiğ insino alle tenebre quel 
colore sarà più oscuro,* che da esso occhio fia più remoto. 

[LdP zar, n° 240 = Mdri 73r] 1) де” colori | de’ colori, Mdl che colori. 2)luminosi] 
luminosi, prec. canc. in MdII di cominciati, segue canc. e finiti in tenebre. 3) de- 


formi ] disforme. 4) oscuro ] oscuro, prec. canc. in CU chiaro. 


Chapter 149 

The perspective of color 

Colors in the front should be pure and the degree of their diminu- 
tion should be coordinated with the degree of their distance. Thus, 
the size of things will approximate the nature of a point the closer 
they are [to the vanishing point], and colors will take on more of the 
color of the horizon the closer they are to it. 


Prospettiva de’ colori.’ CAP. CXLIX. 

I primi colori debbono esser semplici, et i gradi? della loro diminutione 
insieme con li gradi delle distanze si debbono convenire, cioè che le 
grandezze delle cose parteciperanno più della natura del punto quan- 
to essi gli saran più vicini, et i colori han tanto più a partecipare del 
colore del suo orizonte, quanto essi a quello son più propinqui.3 

[LdP 73r, n° 241 = Mdir 78v] 1) MdII premette De pictura e. 2) Mdll segue canc. 


debono essere diminuiti collo ac. 3) son più propinqui | si son più propinque. 


Chapter 150 

On colors 

Color found between the shaded and the illuminated parts of um- 
brageous bodies is less beautiful than it is when fully illuminated. 
Thus, the prime beauty of color is in the principal lights. 


De’ colori. CAP. CL. 

Il colore che si trova infra la parte ombrosa e l'illuminata de’ corpi om- 
brosi, fia di minor bellezza che quello che fia interamente illuminato: 
dunque la prima bellezza de” colori fia ne’ principali lumi. 

[LdP 73r, n° 242 = Mdir 26r] 


Chapter 151 

What causes the air to be blue 

The blue of air arises from the thick body of illuminated air between 
the tenebrous [region] above and the earth. Air by itself does not 
have the qualities of odors or flavors or colors, but grabs onto the 
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similitudes of things that issue from them. The blue will be more 
beautiful the greater the tenebrous [region] behind it, as long as the 
distance is not too great nor the humidity too high. You can see this 
on mountains where the more deeply shaded ones appear a more 
beautiful blue at long distances. Likewise, where [the mountains 
are] more illuminated, more of the color of the mountain is revealed 
than of the blue clinging to it from the air between it and the eye. 


Da che nasce l'azzurro nell'aria. CAP. CLI. 

L'azzurro dell'aria nasce dalla grossezza del corpo dell'aria alluminata, 
interposta fra le tenebre superiori e la terra: L'aria per sé non ha qualità 
dodori, o di sapori, o di colori, ma in sé piglia le similitudini delle cose 
che doppo lei sono collocate, e tanto sarà di più bell'azzurro quanto di- 
etro? ad essa saran maggior tenebre, non essendo lei di troppo spatio, 
né di troppa grossezza d'humidità; e vedesi ne” monti, che hanno piu 
ombre, essere più bell'azzurro nelle lunghe distanze, e così dove è più 
alluminato, mostrar più il color del monte che dell'azzurro appiccatoli 
dell'aria che infra lui e l'occhio s'interpone. 

[LdP 73r-v, n? 243] 1) Da che nasce l'azzurro nell'aria | Da chi nasce l'azuro 


dell'aria. 2) dietro 1 di rietro. 


Chapter 152 

On colors 

Among colors which are not blue, those closer to black will take on 
more blue at a great distance. So it follows that whatever color is 
most dissimilar from the aforementioned black will retain its own 
color for a longer distance. Thus, the green of the countryside will be 
transformed into blue more than will yellow or white. On the other 
hand, yellow and white will be transformed less than green and red. 


De'colori.! CAP. CLII. 

Infra i colori che non sono azzurri, quello in lunga distanza parteciperà 
più d'azzurro, il quale sarà più vicino al nero, e cosi di converso si man- 
terrà per lunga distanza nel suo proprio colore, il quale? sarà più dis- 
simile al detto nero. Adunque il verde delle campagne si trasmutera più 
nell'az|ao|zurro che non fa il giallo o il bianco, e così per il contrario? il 
giallo e bianco manco si trasmutata* che il verde et il rosso. 

[LdP 73v, n° 244=L 75v] 1) De pittura Mdll. 2) il quale] quello il quale. 3) per 


il contrario ] de converso. 4) si trasmutata | si trasmuta. 
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Chapter 153 

On colors 

Colors placed in shadow will reveal more or less of their natural 
beauty depending on whether they are in greater or lesser darkness. 
But, when colors are situated in an illuminated space, then they will 
show greater beauty the greater the brightness of the illumination. 
An adversary would say, there is as much variety of color in shad- 
ow as there is variety of color in things that are shaded. And I say 
that colors placed in shadow will show less variety the darker the 
shadows situated there. Testimonies about this come from those in 
plazas who look through doors into dark chapels where the paint- 
ings, which are covered in various colors, all appear covered in total 
darkness. 


De’ colori.! CAP. CLIII. 

I colori posti nellombre parteciperanno tanto più o meno della loro 
natural bellezza, quanto essi saranno in maggiore o minore? oscurità. 
Ma se i colori saranno situati in spatio? luminoso, all'hora essi si mo- 
steranno* di tanta maggior bellezza quanto il luminoso fia di maggior 
splendore. Lavversario dird:5 Tante sono le varietà de’ colori dell'ombre, 
quante sono le varietà de’ colori che hanno le cose adombrate. E io dico 
che$ li colori posti nell'ombre mosteranno infra loro tanta minor va- 
rietà, quanto l'ombre che vi sono situate fiano più oscure, e di questo 
ne son testimoni” quelli che dalle piazze guardano dentro le porte de’ 
tempii8 ombrosi, dove le pitture vestite di varii colori appariscono tutte 
vestite di tenebre.? 

[LdP 73v-74r, n° 245 = E 18r] 1) E Pictura. 2) in maggiore o minore | in minore 
o in maggiore. 3) in spatio luminoso, all’hora | in ispacio luminoso, allora. 4) si 
mosteranno | si dimostrarano. 5) Lavversario dirà: ] titolo, a capo riga: Adversario 
agg. mg. L° B. car. 18. 6) E io dico che | titolo, a capo riga: Risposta. 7) ne son 
testimoni | ne testimonio. 8) dalle piazze guardano d’entro le porte de’ tempii | 
delle piazze riguardano dentro alle porte delli tempii. 9) tenebre | agg. V2 seguita 


un capitolo al L° B a questa car. 18. 


Chapter 154 

On the backgrounds of painted figures 

The ground surrounding any painted figure should be darker than 
the illuminated part of that figure and lighter than the shaded part. 
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De’ campi delle figure de” corpi dipinti. CAP. CLIV. 

Il campo che circonda le figure di qualunque cosa dipinta d(e)ve es- 
sere più oscuro che la parte alluminata desse figure, e più chiaro che 
la parte! ombrosa. 

[LdP zar, n° 246 = E 4r] agg. mg. L° B. car. 4. 1) la parte | la lor parte. 


Chapter 155 

Why white is not a color 

White is not a color but is able to receive every color. When at high 
elevation, all its shadows will be blue. This arises from the fourth 
[proposition], which states: the surface of every opaque body takes 
on color from the object facing it. Therefore, whenever this white is 
deprived of sunlight due to an object placed between it and the sun, 
it will remain entirely white. But where it faces the sun and the air, it 
will take on color from the sun and the air, while that part not facing 
the sun will remain shaded and take on color from the air [only]. If 
this white were not facing the green plants of the countryside as far 
as the horizon, and also not facing the whiteness of that horizon, 
without a doubt this white would seem to be simply the color that 
the air appears. 


Perché ‘l bianco non è colore.! CAP. CLV. 

Il bianco? non è colore, ma è in una potenza ricettiva d'ogni colore. 
Quando esso è in campagna alta, tutte le sue ombre sono azzurre: e 
questo nasce per la 4? che dice: La superficie d'ogni corpo opaco par- 
tecipa del color del suo obbietto. Adunque tal bianco essendo privato 
del lume del sole per interpositione di qualche obbietto trasmesso fra il 
sole? et esso bianco, resta* tutto il bianco, che vede il sole e l'aria, par- 
tecipante del color del sole e dell'aria, e quella parte che non è vista del 
sole5 resta ombrosa, e partecipante del color dell'aria: e se tal bianco 
non vedesse la verdura della campagna insino all'orizonte, né ancora 
vedesse la bianchezza di tale orizonte, senza dubbio esso bianco par- 
rebbe essere di semplice colore, del quale si mostra essere l'aria. 

[LdP za, n°247=F75r] 1) FPictura. 2)Ilbianco]Ilbianco, Fpremette Perché. 3) 
trasmesso fra il sole ] inframesso infra 4 sole. 4) resta ] resta adonque. s) che 


non è vista del sole | che non è d'il sole V., F vede il. 
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Chapter 156 

On colors 

The light of fire tinges everything yellow, but this truth is apparent 
only in comparison to those things illuminated by air. This compari- 
son can be observed near the end of the day, definitely after dawn, 
and even more so in a dark room where daylight from a pinhole 
opening and also candlelight from a pinhole opening fall on an ob- 
ject. For certainly in this situation the differences will be seen clearly 
and readily. Without this comparison the difference will never be 
recognized, except among very similar colors, such as white and yel- 
low, light green and blue. Because the light illuminating blue is yel- 
lowish, it is like mixing together blue and yellow, which will make a 
beautiful green. If you then mix yellow with the green, it will make 
it even more beautiful. 


De’ colori. CAP. CLVI. 

Il lume del fuoco tinge ogni cosa? in giallo: ma questo non appar- 
era esser vero, se non al paragone delle cose alluminate dell'aria? e 
questo paragone* si potrà vedere vicino al fine della giornata, e si- 
curamente doppo? l'aurora, et ancora dove in una stanza oscura dia 
sopra l'obbietto un spiracolo d'aria, et ancora un spiracolo di lume 
di candela, et in tal luogo certamente saran vedute chiare e spedite 
le lor differenze. Ma senza tal paragone* mai sarà conosciuta la lor 
differenza, salvo ne’ colori che han più similitudine, ma fian con- 
osciuti, come bianco dal giallo, chiaro verde dall'azzurro, perché 
gialleggiando il lume che allumina l'azzurro, è come mescolare? in- 
sieme azzurro e giallo, i quali compongono un bel verde; e se mescoli8 
poi giallo con verde, si fa assai più bello.? [41] 

[LdP 74r-v, n° 248] 1)agg.mg.L? A.cari8. 2)cosa]casa. 3)senon—dell’aria] 
se non v’ è al paranghone le cose aluminate dall'aria. 4) paragone | paran- 
gone. 5) e sicuramente doppo | o sì veramente dopo. 6) salvo ne’ colori | salvo 
che i colori. 7) mescolare | mischiare. 8) se mescoli | se misti. o) si fa assai più 


bello ] esso si fa più bello. 


Chapter 157 

On the colors of incident and reflected lights 

When two lights frame an opaque body, they cannot vary in more 
than two ways. They will either be of equal strength or they will be 
unequal (that is, speaking of lights compared with one another). If 
they are equal, they can differ in two other ways according to the 
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brightness on the object, which will either be equal or unequal. It 
will be equal when they are equidistant and unequal at unequal dis- 
tances. At equal distances they will differ in two other ways: that is, 
an object at an equal distance between two lights which are equal 
in color and brightness can be illuminated by these lights in two 
ways—either equally from every side, or unequally. Equal illumina- 
tion from these lights will occur when the space surrounding the 
two lights is of equal color, darkness, and lightness; unequal will 
occur when the space around the two lights varies in darkness. 


De’ colori de’ lumi incidenti et reflessi. CAP. CLVII. 

Quando due lumi mettono in mezzo! a sé il corpo ombroso, non pos- 
sono variarsi se non in due modi, cioè o saranno degual potenza, o essi 
saranno ineguali, cioè parlando de’ lumi infra loro: se saranno eguali, 
si potranno? variare in due altri modi, cioè secondo? il loro splendore 
sopra l'obbietto, che sarà o eguale, o disuguale eguale sarà quando 
saranno in eguale distanza: disuguali, nelle disuguali distanze. In 
eguali distanze si varieranno in due altri modi, cioe? l'obbietto situ- 
ato con egual distanza infra due lumi eguali in colore et in splendore 
può essere alluminato da esse lumi in due modi, cioè o egualmente da 
ogni parte, o disugualmente: egualmente sarà da essi lumi alluminato, 
quando lo spatio che resta intorno a i due lumi sarà degual colore e 
oscurità e chiarezza: disuguali saranno," quando essi spatii intorno a” 
due lumi saranno varii? in oscurità. 

[LdP 74v-755 n? 249] 1) Quando due lumi mettono in mezzo | Quand[o] duoi 
lumi metteno in mezzo. 2)sipotranno | sipossan. 3)cioésecondo]cuom. 4) 
che sarà o uguale, o disuguale ] cioè con ecquale splendore o con dissequale. 5) 
cioè ] cioè meno sara l'obbietto alluminato dalli equali lumi in splendore et in dis- 
tantia, i lumi equali in potentia et equali in distantia dall’obbietto opposito. agg. 
mg. L° A car.ıg 6) da esse lumi 1 da essi lumi. 7) disuguali saranno | Disequale 


sarà. 8) saranno varii ] sarà vario. 
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Chapter 158 

On the colors of shadow 

It frequently happens that the shadows of an opaque body are in- 
compatible with the color of its lights, such as when there are green- 
ish shadows and reddish lights even though the body is uniformly 
colored. This is what happens when light comes from the east above 
an object andilluminates that object with the color of its glow while, 
in the west, an object of a color different than the first is illuminated 
by the same light. Its reflected lights will rebound eastward, and its 
rays will strike the parts of the first object facing it, whereupon those 
rays will be truncated as their color and brightness affixes to the ob- 
ject. I have often seen white objects with red lights and bluish shad- 
ows, which happens in snow-covered mountains when the sun sets 
on the horizon and appears to be on fire. 


De’ colori dell'ombra. CAP. CLVIII. 

Spesse volte accade l'ombra de’ corpi ombrosi non esser compagna de’ 
colori! de’ lumi, e saran verdeggianti l'ombre, et i lumi rossegianti, an- 
cora che il corpo sia di colore eguale. Questo accade che il lume verrà 
d'oriente sopra l'obbietto, et alluminerà l'obbietto del colore del suo 
splendore, et dall'occidente sarà un altro obbietto dal medesimo lume 
alluminato, il quale sarà d'altro colore ch'il primo obbietto, onde con 
i suoi lumi? reflessi risalta verso? levante, e percuote con i suoi raggi 
nelle parti del primo obbietto lui4 volto, et gli si tagliano i suoi raggi, 
e rimangono fermi insieme con i loro colori, e splendori. Io ho spesse 
volte veduto? un obbietto bianco, i lumi rossi, e l'ombre azzurreggi- 
anti, e questo accade nelle montagne di neve, quando il sole tramonta 
all'orizonte, e si mostra infocato.® 
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[LdP 75r, n° 250] 1) compagna de” colori]compagnine’ colori. 2)conisuoilumi] 
con suoi razzi. 3) verso | in ver. 4)lui | a lui. 5) veduto un obbietto | vedu- 
to a uno obbietto. 6) all'orizonte, e si mostra infocato | e -ll orizzonte si mostra 


infochato. 























































































































































































































Chapter 159 

About things placed on a light background, and why this custom 
is useful in painting 

When a shaded body ends in front of a light-colored, illuminated 
background, it will necessarily appear detached and remote from 
that background. This happens because bodies with curved surfaces 
are always shaded on the side opposite to where they are struck by 
luminous rays, and being deprived of such rays, that side will conse- 
quently differ greatly from the background. The illuminated side of 
that body should never border on the lightest part of the illuminated 
background. Rather, between the background and the principal light 
of a body, an edge should be placed on that body which is darker 
than the ground behind it or the light of the respective body. 


Delle cose poste in campo chiaro, e perché tal uso è utile in pittura. CAP. 
CLIX. 

Quando il corpo ombroso terminerà in campo di color chiaro e allumi- 
nato, all’hora per necessità parrà spiccato e remoto da esso campo; e 
questo accade! perché i corpi di curva superficie per necessità si fanno 
ombrosi nella parte? opposita d'onde non? sono percossi da raggi lu- 
minosi, per esser tal luogo privato di tal raggi: per la qual cosa molto 
si varia dal campo, e la parte desso corpo alluminato* non terminerà 
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mai in esso campo alluminato con la sua prima chiarrezza, anzi fra il 
campo et il primo lume del corpo s'interpone un termine del corpo, che 
è più oscuro del campo, o del lume del corpo respettive.® 

[LdP 75r-v n° 251] 1) e questo accade 1 (a capo riga) Quel chè detto 
achade. 2) nella parte ] dalla parte. 3) donde non sono percossi ] donde sono 
percossi. 4) e la parte d'esso corpo alluminato | e la parte d’esso corpo (Vi corr. su 
campo) alluminata. s) del campo, o del lume del corpo respettive | chel campo o 


che 1 lume del corpo, respettive. 


Chapter 160 

About backgrounds 

About the backgrounds of figures, that is, light on dark, and dark on 
a light background, white on black or black on white: both will ap- 
pear stronger, for opposites always appear stronger together. 


De” campi. CAP. CLX. 

Dei campi delle figure, cioè la chiara nell'oscuro, e l'oscura nel 
campo chiaro, del bianco col nero, o nero col bianco, pare più po- 
tente l'uno per |43| l'altro, e così li contrari l'uno per l'altro si mon- 
strano sempre più potenti. 

[LdP 75v, n° 252] agg. mg. L° A car. 27. 1) De’ campi ] Campi. 


Chapter 161 

About colors resulting from the mixture of other colors, which are 
called secondary species 

First among the pure colors is white, although philosophers do 
not accept either white or black in the rank of colors because one 
is the origin of color, the other its absence. But because a painter 
cannot do without them, let us number them with the others and 
say that white is first among the pure colors in this order, yellow 
second, green third, blue fourth, red fifth, black sixth. We shall let 
white stand for light without which no color can be seen, and yellow 
for earth, green for water, blue for air, red for fire, and black for the 
darkness that exists above the element of fire, where there is nei- 
ther matter nor thickness for the sun’s rays to penetrate, strike, and 
consequently to illuminate. If you want to see quickly the variety 
of all the composite colors, take colored glass and look through it at 
all the colors of the countryside that can be seen. Then you will see 
all the colors of things seen through the glass mixed with the color of 
the glass; and you will see which colors improve and which are ru- 
ined with such mixture. If the said glass were yellow, I say that the 
species of the objects passing through it to the eye could worsen or 
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improve. Blue, black, and white above all will worsen with this color 
of glass, and improvement will occur with yellow and green above 
all. In this way you will go about scanning infinite mixtures of colors 
with the eye, and in this way you will select new inventions of mixed 
and composite colors. The same can be done with two glasses of dif- 
ferent color placed in front of the eye, and thus you will be able to 
continue on your own. 


De’ colori che risultano dalla mistione d'altri colori, li quali si diman- 
dono specie seconde. CAP. CLXI. 

De’ semplici colori! il primo è il bianco, benché i filosophi? non accet- 
tano né il bianco ne il nero nel numero de’ colori, perché l'uno è causa 
de’ colori? l'altro è privatione.* Ma? perché il pittore non può far senza 
questi, noi li metteremo nel numero de glaltri, e diremo il bianco in 
questo ordine essere il primo, nei semplici, il giallo il secondo; il verde 
il terzo, l'azzurro il quarto, il rosso il quinto, il nero il sesto:9 et il bianco 
metteremo per la luce senza la quale nissun colore veder si può, et il 
giallo per la terra, il verde per l'acqua, l'azzurro per l'aria, et ilrosso per 
il fuoco, et il nero per le tenebre che stan sopra l'elemento del fuoco, per- 
ché non vè materia o grossezza dove i raggi del sole habiano a pene- 
trare € percuotere,’ e per conseguenza alluminare. Se vuoi? con brevità 
vedere la varietà di tutti li colori composti, togli vetri coloriti, e per quel- 
li guarda tutti i colori della campagna che doppo quello si veggono, e 
così vedrai tutti li colori delle cose che doppo tal vetro si veggono essere 
tutte miste col color del predetto vetro, e vedrai qual sia il colore, che 
con tal mistione sacconci? o guasti: se sard!9 il predetto vetro di color 
giallo, dico che la specie de gl obbietti che per esso! passano all'occhio, 
possono così peggiorare come megliorare: e questo peggioramento in 
tal colore di vetro accaderà all'azzurro, e nero,!2 e bianco sopra tutti 
gl'altri et il meglioramento accaderà nel giallo, e verde sopra tutti 
gli altri, e così anderai* scorrendo con l'occhio le mistioni de’ colori, le 
quali sono infinite: et a questo modo farai elettione di nove inventioni 
di colori mist?” et composti, et il medesimo si farà con due vetri di varii 
colori anteposti all'occhio, e così per te potrai seguitare. 

[LdP 75v-76r, n° 254] 1) De’ semplici colori ] I semplici colori sono de qua (Ludwig, 
Pedretti, LdP agg. (sei) de” qua(li)). 2) i filosophi | alcuni filosofi. 3) l'uno è causa 
de’ colori | l'uno è causa de’ colori, Vi corr. su causato dell'altro. 4) è privatione ] n'è 
privatione. 5) Ma | Ma pure. 6) il verde—il sesto | ’l verde nel terzo, lazuro nel 
quarto, e 1 rosso nel quinto, e ’l nero nel sesto. 7) a penetrare e percuotere | per- 
cotere, Vicorr. su penetrare. 8) Se vuoi | Se vogli. agg. mg., L° A саг. z9 € go a. 9) 
s'acconci | si raconci. 10) se sarà | (a capo riga ) Come sia agg. mg. L° Acar. 30. n) 


per esso | per tal colore. 12) e nero ] sopra e nero. 13) sopra tutti gl'altri | tutti 
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(Ludwig, Pedretti, LAP agg. (sopra)) gli altri. 14) anderai | andrà. 15) elettione di 


nove inventioni di colori misti ] elletione de colori di nove invenzioni di misti. 


Chapter 162 

On colors 

[162.1] Blue and green are not really simple, because blue is com- 
posed of light and darkness, or rather, of the most perfect black 
and the purest white, as is the air. Green is composed of one sim- 
ple and one compound color, that is, it is composed of blue and 
yellow. 

[162.2] A reflected thing always takes on the color of the body that 
mirrors it, while the mirror is partly tinged with the color reflected in 
it. The mirror takes on both to the extent that the color of the mirror 
is stronger or weaker than the thing reflected in it. That thing will 
appear a stronger color in the mirror the more it shares the color of 
the mirror. 

[162.3] Among the colors of bodies, that which is visible at a 
greater distance will be the more brilliant white. Accordingly, that of 
greater darkness will be visible at a lesser distance. 

[162.4] Among bodies of equal whiteness and distance from the 
eye, one surrounded by greater darkness will appear a purer white. 
Conversely, the darkness will look more tenebrous when seen 
against a purer white. 

[162.5] Among colors of equal perfection, that which looks the 
best will be juxtaposed to its direct opposite color: pale flesh with 
red, black with white (even though neither are colors), blue and yel- 
low, green and red. This is because every color is better perceived 
through its opposite than next to a similar one, such as dark against 
light, light against dark. 

[162.6] A thing seen in dark, turbid air, if white, will appear larger 
than it is. This happens because, as stated above, a light thing grows 
larger against a dark background for the reasons given previously. 

[162.7] The medium between the eye and a thing seen transforms 
that thing into its own color—as blue air makes distant mountains 
blue, red glass makes whatever the eye sees behind it appear red, 
and the darkness of the night between the eye and the luminescence 
of the stars absorbs the light surrounding these stars. 

[162.8] The true color of any body will be revealed in that part of a 
polished body covered neither by any kind of shadow nor by luster. 

[162.9] I say that where white ends against dark, it will make the 
dark in those edges appear blacker and the white appear whiter. 
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De’ colori. CAP. CLXII. 

L'azzurro et il verde non è per sé semplice, perché l'azzurro è composto 
di luce e di tenebre, come è quello dell'aria, cioè nero perfettissimo, e bi- 
anco candidissimo. Ilverde è composto d'un semplice e d'un composto,! 
cioè si compone d'azzurro e di giallo. 

2Sempre la cosa specchiata partecipa del color del corpo che la 
specchia, et il specchio si tinge? in parte del color da lui specchiato, 
e partecipa tanto più l'uno dell'altro, quanto la cosa che si specchia è 
più o meno potente che il colore dello specchio, e quella cosa parerà 
di più potente colore nello specchio, che più partecipa del color desso 
specchio. 

Delli colori* de’ corpi quello sarà veduto in maggior distanza, che fia 
di più splendida bianchezza. Adunque si vedrà in minor longinquità, 
quel che sarà di maggior oscurità. 

Infra li corpi di egual bianchezza e distanza dall'occhio, quello si 
dimostrerà più candido ch'è circondato da maggior oscurità: e per con- 
trario quelloscurita si dimostrerà più tenebrosa, che fia veduta in più 
candida bianchezza. 

|44| Delli colori di egual perfettione, quello si dimostrerà di mag- 
gior eccellenza che fia veduto in compagnia del color retto contrario, 
et$ il pallido col rosso, il nero col bianco, benché né l'uno né l'altro sia 
colore: azzurro e giallo, verde e rosso,” perché ogni colore si conosce 
meglio nel suo contrario, che nel suo simile, come l'oscuro nel chiaro, il 
chiaro nelloscuro. 

8Quella cosa che fia veduta in aria oscura e torbida,? essendo bian- 
ca parrà di maggior forma che non è. Questo accade,!° perché, come è 
detto di sopra," la cosa chiara cresce nel campo oscuro, per le raggioni 
dianzi assegnate. 

125 mezzo che è fra l'occhio e la cosa vista tramuta essa cosa in suot? 
colore, come l'aria azzurra farà che le montagne lontane saranno az- 
zurre,!4 i| vetro rosso fa che ciò che vede l'occhio doppo lui pare rosso; et 
il lume, che fanno le stelle intorno a esse, è occupato per la tenebrosità 
della notte, che si trova infra l'occhio e la luminatione d'esse stelle. 

ISI[ vero colore di qualunque corpo si dimostrerà in quella parte che 
non fia occupata da alcuna qualità d'ombra, né da lustro, se sarà corpo 
pulito. 

16Dico che 'l bianco che termina con l'oscuro, fa che in essi termini 
l'oscuro pare più nero, et il bianco pare più candido. 

[LdP 76r-v, n° 255] 1) d'un semplice e d'un composto | Фи semplice e Фи com- 
posto. agg. mg. L° A car. go. 2) [LdP 76v, n? 256] titolo in cu De li colori specchiati 


sopra cose lustre di varii colori agg. mg. L° A. car. 38. 3) et il specchio si tinge | Lo 
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specchio si tinge. 4) [LdP 76v, n° 257] titolo in cu De’ colori de” corpi. Delli colori 
]Infrali colori. 5) [LAP 76v-77r, n? 258] titolo in cu De’ colori. 6) et | Retto con- 
trario è. 7) verde e rosso | come oro, verde e rosso segue nota di V2:* a questa stella 
segue la seguente poco in giù. ogni colore—nell'oscuro | [LdP 771, n° 258c, primo 
paragrafo] preceduto in cu dal segno*. 8) [LdP 775, n° 258a = A 79] 9) torbida 
] turba. 10) Questo accade ] (a capo riga) Questo accade. 11) come è detto di 
sopra | come ho detto di sopra. 12) [LdP 77r, n° 258b = Tr 39r (p.76)]. 13) in suo | 
nel suo. 14) le montagne lontane saranno azzurre | le lontane montagne parrano 
azure. 15) [LdP 771, n° 259] titolo in cu Del vero colore. 16) [LdP 771, n° 258c, 


secondo paragrafo]. 


Chapter 163 

On the color of mountains 

That mountain which in itself is darker will look the most beautiful 
blue to the eye. A higher and more wooded one will be darker be- 
cause the woods above substantially block the ground shrubs from 
the light of the sky. Furthermore, the wild plants of those woods are 
themselves darker than cultivated ones: oaks, beeches, firs, cypress, 
and pine trees, which are not cultivated, are much darker than olive 
trees. 

The transparency, which is thinner at the height of a peak, be- 
tween the eye and a black [object], will make the black [appear] 
a most beautiful blue, and the same goes for the converse. A plant 
which borders on a ground color most similar to itself will appear 
less separate from its ground, and similarly for the converse. The 
part of white appearing most pure will be closer to a black border, 
while that which is farther from darkness will appear less white. The 
part of black which is closer to white will appear darker, while that 
which is farther from white will appear less dark. 


Del color delle montagne. CAP. CLXIII. 

Quella montagna all'occhio! si dimostrerà di più bell'azzurro? che sarà 
da sé più oscura, e quella sarà più oscura, che sarà più alta e più bos- 
careccia, perché tali boschi coprono assai arbusti dalla parte di sotto, 
sì che non gli vede* il cielo; ancora le piante salvatiche de’ boschi sono 
in sé più oscure delle domestiche.® Molto più oscure sono le quercie, 
faggi abeti, cipressi, et pini, che non sono l'alberi domestici e ulivi." 
Quella lucidità che s'interpone infra l'occhio e "I nero che sarà più sottile 
nella gran sua cima, sarà nero? di più bell'azzurro, e così di converso: 
e? quella pianta manco pare di dividersi dal suo campo, che termina 
con campo di colore più simile al suo, e così di converso: e quella parte 
del bianco parrà più candida, che sarà più presso al confino del nero, 
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e così parranno meno bianche quelle che più saranno remote da esso 
scuro: el° quella parte del nero parrà più oscura, che sarà! più vicina 
al bianco, e così parrà manco oscura quella che sarà più remota da 
esso bianco. 

[LdP 77r-v n° 260] 1) all'occhio | distante dall'occhio. 2) di più bell’azzurro | più 
di bello azuro. 3) coprono assai arbusti ] mostrano i suoi albusti. 4) sì che non 
gli vede ] per essere forti, alti, e la parte di sotto è scura perché non vede. 5) delle 
domestiche ] che le dimestiche. 6) alberi domestici, e ulivi. ] alberi e ulivi ed altri 
frutti. 7) a capo riga. 8) nero | esso nero. 9)e]acaporiga 10) più saranno 


remote da esso scuro : € | sarà più remota da esso scuro. 


Chapter 164 

How a painter should put color perspective into practice 

If you want to employ this perspective of the variation, loss, or real 
decrease in the essential nature of colors, choose things in the coun- 
tryside, such as trees, houses, men, and places at a distance of 100 
braccia from one another. Starting with the first tree, with a well- 
secured glass, and with your eye also stationary, draw the shape of 
that tree on the glass. Then shift it far enough sideways that your 
drawing is almost at the edge of the real tree. Next, color your draw- 
ing so that in color and form both are comparable or both appear 
painted when closing one eye. With the glass at the same distance, 
and in the same order, do the second and third trees, each a hundred 
braccia apart, [proceeding] from one blank space to another. Let 
these serve as your assistants and teachers, making use of them in 
your works where appropriate, and they will make your work recede 
well. But I find as a rule that the second decreases to four fifths of the 
first, when it is twenty braccia away from the first. 


Come il pittore deve mettere in prattica la prospettiva de’ colori. CAP. 
CLXIV. 

A voler mettere in pratica! questa prospettiva del variar, o perdere, o 
vero diminuire la propria essenza de’ colori, piglierai di cento in cento 
braccia cose poste infra la campagna, come sono alberi, case, huomi- 
ni, e siti, et in quanto al primo albero? haverai un vetro fermo bene e 
così sia fermo l'occhio tuo: et in detto vetro dissegna un albero sopra 
la forma di quello, dipoi scostalo? tanto per traverso, che l'albero na- 
turale confini quasi col tuo dissegno,* poi colorisci il tuo dissegno, in 
modo che per colore e forma stia a paragone l'un dell'altro, o che tutti 
due, chiudendo un occhio, paiano dipinti, e sia |45| detto vetro d'una 
medesima distanza: e questa regola medesima fa de glalberi secondi, e 
de” terzi, di cento in cento braccia, di vano in vano? et questi ti servino® 
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come tuoi adiutori,’ e maestri, sempre operandoli® nelle tue opere, 
dove si appartengono, e faranno bene sfuggir l'opera. Ma io trovo per 
la regola che ilsecondo diminuisce 4/5 delprimo, quando fusse lontano 
venti braccia dal primo. 

[LdP 77v-78r, n° 261 = A 102v (22v)] 1) in pratica | Vi canc. in pratica, A от. 2) 
albero ] arbore. 3) dipoi scostalo ] dipoi lo scosta. 4) tuo dissegno 1 tuo disseg- 
nato. 5) di vano in vano ] di mano in mano. 6) ti servino ] serveno, Vi corr. su 


sarano, A serba. 7) adiutori | adiutori , A altori. 8) operandoli | operando. 
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Chapter 165 

On aerial perspective 

There is another perspective called aerial, because through varia- 
tions in the air, one can recognize the different distances of various 
buildings cut off from their base along a single line. This would be 
the case if many buildings were seen beyond a wall with all of them 
appearing the same height above the top of that wall, and you want- 
ed to make one appear more distant than the other in a painting. So 
to do this, the air should be depicted as a bit thick, for you know that 
in air like that the most distant things visible, such as mountains, 
seem blue because of the great quantity of air found between your 
eye and those mountains—almost the color of air when the sun is in 
the east. Therefore, make the first building above the wall its [true] 
color, the next in distance make less distinctly outlined and bluer, 
that vvhich you vvish to seem even more distant, paint as even bluer, 
and vvhatever you vvish to shovv as five times more distant, make 
five times bluer. This rule ensures that when buildings above a line 
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appear of equal size, one will clearly recognize which is more distant 
and which is larger than another. 


Della prospettiva aerea. CAP. CLXV. 

Evvi! un'altra prospettiva, la quale si dice? aerea, imperoché per la va- 
rietà dell'aria si possono? conoscere le diverse distanze di varii edificii 
terminati ne’ loro nascimenti da una sola linea, come sarebbe il veder 
molti edificii di là da un muro che tutti appariscano sopra l'estremità^ 
di detto muro d'una medesima grandezza, e che tu volessi in pittura far 
parer più lontano l'uno che l'altro. E da figurarsi un'aria un poco gros- 
sa. Tu sai che in simil aria l'ultime cose vedute in quella, come son le 
montagne, per la gran quantità? dell'aria che si trova infra l'occhio tuo 
e dette montagne, paiono9 azzurre, quasi del color dell'aria, quando il 
sole è per levante. Adunque farai sopra il detto muro il primo edificio 
del suo colore, il più lontano fallo meno profilato, e più azzurro; e quello 
che tu vuoi che sia più in là altretanto, fàllo altretanto più azzurro, e 
quello che vuoi che sia cinque volte più lontano, fallo cinque volte più 
azzurro, e questa regola farà che gli edificij che sono sopra una linea 
parranno d'una medesima grandezza, e chiaramente si conoscerà 
quale è più distante, e qual maggior dell'altro. 

[LdP 78r, n° 262 = A 105v (25v)] 1) Evvi ]Eci. 2) si dice | chiamo. 3) si possono 
] si può. 4) sopra l'estremità | sopra alla stremità. 5) quantità | quantita corr. VI 


su gravità. 6) e dette montagne, paiono ] la montagna, quella pare. 


Chapter 166 

On the various actions and movements of humans, and the pro- 
portions of their limbs 

The measurements of people should vary in each limb, bending 
more or less, and [as seen] from different aspects, shortening or 
lengthening as much or as little on one side as those measurements 
increase or diminish on the opposite side. 


De’ varii accidenti e movimenti del huomo, e proportione de” membri. 
CAP. CLXVI. 

Variansi le misure dell'huomo in ciascun membro, piegando quello 
più o meno, et a diversi aspetti, diminuendo o crescendo? tanto più 
o meno da una parte, quantelle crescono, o diminuiscono dal lato 
opposito. [46] 

[LdP 103r, n° 263] 1) PARTE TERZA / Comincia dei vari accidenti et movimenti 
del’huomo et proportione di membra corr. VI su e prima delle mutationi delle mis- 
ure dell'huomo pel movimento delle membra a diversi aspetti. 2) diminuendo o 


crescendo ] diminuendoli o cresciendoli. 
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Chapter 167 

On changes in human proportions from birth to maturity 

In their early infancy, humans have shoulders equal in width to the 
length of their faces and to the space from the shoulder joint to the 
elbow when the arm is bent. This is like the space from the thumb 
of the hand to the bent elbow, and like the space from the base of 
the penile shaft to the middle of the knee, and like the space from 
the knee joint to the joint of the foot [ankle]. When a human has 
reached full height, every space named above doubles in length ex- 
cept the length of the face which, together with the size of the entire 
head, changes little. For this reason, a fully grown man who is well 
proportioned will be ten faces tall, while the width of the shoulders 
will be two of these faces, and similarly all the other lengths men- 
tioned above will be two of these faces. The rest will be explained in 
the [book on] universal human proportion. 


Delle mutationi delle misure dell'huomo dal suo nascimento al suo ul- 
timo crescimento.! CAP. CLXVII. 

L'huomo nella sua prima infantia ha la larghezza delle spalle eguale 
alla lunghezza del viso, et allo? spatio che è dalla giuntura d'esse spalle 
alle gommita,3 essendo piegato il braccio, et è simile allo spatio che è 
dal dito grosso della mano al detto gommito,* et è simile allo spatio che 
è dal nascimento della verga al mezzo del ginocchio, et è simile allo 
spatio che è da essa giuntura del ginocchio alla giuntura del piede. Ma 
quando l'huomo è pervenuto all'ultima sua altezza, ogni predetto spa- 
tio raddoppia la longhezza sua, eccetto la longhezza del viso, la quale 
insieme con la grandezza di tutto il capo fa poca varietà: e per questo 
l'huomo, che ha finito la sua grandezza, il quale sia bene proportion- 
ato, e dieci de’ suoi volti, e la larghezza delle spalle è dua d'essi volti, e 
così tutte l'altre longhezze sopradette sono due dessi volti: et il resto si 
dirà nell'universal misura dell'huomo. 

[LdP 103, n° 264] 1) crescimento | accrescimento. 2) allo | dello. 3) dalla giun- 
tura d'esse spalle alle gommita ] dalle braccia alle gomita. 4) gommito ] gomito 


pieghato. 5) la longhezza sua ] sua lunghezza. 


Chapter 168 

How the thickness of joints in very young children is the opposite 
in adults 

All the joints of young children are thin, and the spaces between 
them are thick. This occurs because there is only skin over the joints 
without any other flesh. The skin has the nature of a tendon that 
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surrounds and ties together the bones, and plump fleshiness is 
found between the joints, enclosed within skin and bone. However, 
because the bones are thicker at the joints than between the joints, 
as the child grows into adulthood, the flesh comes to lose that ex- 
cess between skin and bone. Thus the skin draws near the bone and 
makes the limbs thinner. However, over the joints, because there is 
nothing but cartilaginous and sinewy skin, it cannot dry out, and by 
not drying out, it does not decrease. So for these reasons, very young 
children are thin at their joints and thick between them, as seen in 
the joints of their fingers, arms, and shoulders, which are narrow and 
concave. While adults, by contrast, are thick in all the joints of their 
arms and legs, and they are in relief where little children bulge. 


Come i puttini hanno le giunture contrarie a gl'huomini nelle loro gros- 
sezze. CAP. CLXVIII. 

Li putti piccioli hanno tutti le giunture sottili, e gli spatii posti fra l'una 
e l'altra sono grossi: e questo accade perché la pelle sopra le giunture è 
sola! senz'altra polpa, ch'è di natura di nervo, che cinge e lega insieme 
l'ossa, e la carnosità humorosa? si trova fra l'una e l'altra giuntura in- 
clusa fra la pelle e l'osso: ma perché lossa sono più grosse nelle giunture 
che fra le giunture, la carne nel crescere dell’huomo viene a lasciare 
quella superfluità che stava fra la pelle e l'osso, onde la pelle saccosta 
più all'osso, e viene ad assottigliar le membra: ma sopra le giunture,? 
non vi essendo altro che“ la cartilaginosa e nervosa pelle, non può di- 
seccare, e non diseccando non diminuisce: onde per queste ragioni li 
puttini sono sottili nelle giunture, e grossi fra esse,” come si vede le gi- 
unture delle dita, braccia, spalle sottili, e concave;$ e l'huomo per il con- 
trario esser grosso in tutte le giunture delle braccia,” e gambe: e dove li 
puttini hanno in fuori, loro haver di rilievo. 

[LdP 103v, n° 265=A108v(28v)] 1)sola]suola, Asola. 2) humorosa | huomorosa, 
A omorosa. 3) ma sopra le giunture | sopra le gionture perché. 4) non vi essendo 
altro che] perché non vessendo (A vèse non). 5) fra esse | infra le gionture. 6)e 


concave ] e concavi fusi, A con cavi busi. 7) delle braccia ] dita, braccia. 


Chapter 169 

On the differences in proportion between young children and 
adults 

Between adults and very young children, I find a great difference in 
the length between joints, due to the fact that adults have a span 
of two heads from the joint of the shoulders to the elbow, from the 
elbow to the tip of the middle finger, and from the humerus of one 
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shoulder to the other. A child has but one of them, because nature 
composes greatness for the home of the intellect in advance of that 
for the vital spirits. 


Della differenza della misura chè fra li putti et gl'huomini.! CAP. CLXIX. 
Fra gl'huomini et i puttini trovo gran differenza di lunghezza dall'una 
all'altra giuntura, imperò che l'huomo ha dalla giuntura delle spalle al 
gommito, e dal gommito alla punta del dito grosso, e dall'un homero 
della spalla all'altro due teste per mezzo,? et il putto ne ha una, perché 
la natura compone prima la grandezza della casa dell'intelletto, che 
quella degli spiriti vitali. 

[LdP 103v, n° 266 = A 108v (28v)] 1) Della differenza—gl’huomini 1 Delle differenti 


misure ch'è dalli putti alli huomini. 2) per mezzo | per pezzo. 


Chapter 170 

On the joints of the fingers 

The joints of the fingers swell on all sides when they bend, and the 
more they bend, the thicker they become. Similarly they attenu- 
ate more as they straighten out. The same happens to the toes. The 
fleshier they are, the more they will vary. 


Delle giunture delle dita. CAP. CLXX. 

Le dita della mano ingrossano le loro giunture per tutti li loro aspetti! 
quando sipiegano, e tanto più s'ingrossano quanto più si piegano, e cosi 
|47| diminuiscono quanto più si drizzano,? il simile accade delle dita? 
de’ piedi, e tanto più si varieranno quanto esse saranno più carnose. 
[LdP 103v-104r, n? 267] 1) li loro aspetti 1 li suoi aspetti. 2) si drizzano | si diriz- 


zano li suoi diti. 3) delle dita ] nelli diti. 


Chapter 171 

On the development of the shoulder joints 

The joints of the shoulder and of other limbs that bend will be dis- 
cussed in their place in the treatise on anatomy, where the causes of 
movement will be demonstrated in all parts composing the human 
body. 


Delle giunture delle spalle, e suoi crescimenti.! CAP. CLXXI. 

Le giunture delle spalle, e dell'altre membra piegabili, si diranno al suo 
luogo? nel trattato della notomia, dove si monstrano le cause de’ moti 
di tutte le parti di che si compone l'huomo. 

[LdP 104r, n° 268] 1) crescimenti ] accrescimenti e diminutioni. 2) si diranno al 


suo luogo ] se dirà nel suo luoco. 
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Chapter 172 

About shoulders 

The principal simple movements of bending performed by the 
shoulder joint are: when the arm attached to it is moved up, down, 
or backwards. Perhaps one could say that such movements are infi- 
nite, because if a shoulder is facing one side of a wall and a circular 
figure is traced with that arm, all movements possible will have been 
made in that shoulder. Yet because every continuous quantity is in- 
finitely divisible, and this circle is a continuous quantity produced 
by the movement of the arm, its movement does not produce a con- 
tinuous quantity unless it guides that continuation. Consequently, 
the movement of the arm has been through all parts of the circle, 
and as the circle is infinitely divisible, the variations of the shoulders 
are infinite. 


Delle spalle. CAP. CLXXII. 

Sono! li moti? semplici principali del piegamento fatto dalla giun- 
tura delle spalle, cioè quando il braccio a quella appiccato? si move 
in alto, o in basso, o indietro,* benché si potrebbe dire tali moti es- 
sere infiniti, perché se si volterà la spalla a una parete di muro, e si 
segnerà col suo braccio una figura circolare, si sarà fatto tutti i moti 
che sono in essa spalla, perché ogni quantità continua è divisibile in 
infinito, e tal cerchio è quantità continua fatta dal moto del braccio, 
il qual moto non produce quantità continua, se essa continuatione® 
non la conduce. Adunque il moto d'esso braccio è stato per tutte le parti 
del cerchio, et essendo il cerchio divisibile in infinito, infinite sono le 
varietà delle spalle. 

[LdP 1041, n° 269] agg. mg. L° A car. 26. 1) Sono ] Sono, Ludwig, Pedretti, LdP pre- 
mette (Quattro). 2) moti] modi, LdP moti. 3) appiccato | picato Vi corr. su pica- 
tura. 4)oindietro | o inanti o indietro. 5) continuatione | continua, Pedretti agg. 


continua(mente). 


Chapter 173 

On the universal proportions of bodies 

I say that the universal proportions of bodies should be observed in 
the length of figures, not in their girth because, among the praise- 
worthy and marvelous things that appear in the works of nature, one 
detail is never exactly like another in any species. Therefore, you, 
imitator of nature, behold and pay attention to the variety of the 
main lines. It would please me greatly if you would avoid monstrous 
things, such as long legs, short torsos, narrow chests, and long arms. 
Therefore, measure the joints and the girth, which nature strongly 
varies, and also vary them yourself. 
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Delle misure universali de” corpi. CAP. CLXXIII. 

Dico che! le misure universali de’ corpi? si debbono osservare nelle 
lunghesse8 delle figure, e non nelle grossezze, perché delle laudabili e 
maravigliose cose che appariscono nellopere della natura, è che mai in 
qualunque spetie un particolare* con precisione si somiglia allaltro.5 
Adunque tu imitatore di tal natura, guarda et attendi alla varietà 
de’ lineamenti. Piacemi bene che tu fugga le cose mostruose, come di 
gambe lunghe, busti corti, petti stretti, e braccia lunghe; piglia dunque 
le misure delle giunture, e le grossezze nelle quali? forte varia essa na- 
tura, e varierai ancor tu.” 

[LdP 104r-104v, n° 270] 1) Dico che | Dico. 2) де corpi | manca incu. 3) lung- 
hesse ] lunghezze. 4) mai in qualunque spetie un particolare ] nissuna sua opera 
in qualunche spetie per sé, l'un particulare. s) all’altro ] l'una l'altra. 6) nelle 
quali—ancor tu ] in che forte varia, variale anchora tu. 7) agg. mg. L° A car. 36 
(a capo riga). Segue in CU testo om. da ed.: E se tu pure vorrai sopra una medesima 
misura fare le tue figure, sapi che non si cognoscerano l'una dall'altra, il che non si 


vede nella natura. 
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Chapter 174 

On the proportions of the human body and the bending of limbs 
Necessity obliges the painter to understand the support ofthe bones, 
the armature of flesh that covers them, and the joints that increase 
and decrease upon bending. For this reason, the measurement of an 
extended arm does not match the measurement of a bent one. The 
arm increases and decreases by an eighth of its length between the 
range of its full extension and bending, The lengthening and short- 
ening of the arm comes from the bone that moves forvvard in the 
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joint of the arm which, as you see in figure AC, lengthens from the 
shoulder to the elbow when the angle of the elbow is smaller than 
a right angle. It increases as that angle decreases, and decreases as 
the aforementioned angle becomes larger. The more the bend of the 
elbow diminishes from a right angle, the more the arm increases 
between the shoulder and the elbow. The more the bend increases 
from a right angle, the more the arm diminishes. 


Delle misure delcorpo humano, e piegamenti dimembra.! CAP. CLXXIV. 
La necessità costrigne? il pittore ad haver notitia dell'ossa sostenitori, 
e armatura della carne che sopra esse si posa, e delle giunture che ac- 
crescono e diminuiscono nelli loro piegamenti, per la qual cosa la mi- 
sura del braccio disteso non confà con la misura del piegato.? Cresce 
il braccio e diminuisce infra la varietà dell'ultima sua estensione e 
piegamento l'ottava parte della sua longhezza.* L'accrescimento e 
l'accortamento del bracchio viene dallosso? che avanza fuori della gi- 
untura del braccio, il quale, come vedi nella figura A.B. fa lungo dalle 
spalle® al gomito, essendo l'angolo desso gomito minor che retto, e 
tanto più cresce, quanto tal angolo diminuisce, e tanto più diminuisce 
quanto il predetto angolo si fa maggiori: et tanto più cresce lo spatio 
dalla spalla al gomito, quanto l'angolo della piegatura d'esso gomito 
si fa minore che retto, e tanto più diminuisce” quanto esso è maggiore 
che retto. [48] 

[LdP 104v-105, n° 271] 1) agg. mg. L° A car. 64. 2) La necessità costrigne | 
Necessità constringe. 3) piegato 1 braccio piegato, c. 4) agg. mg. L° A car. 
ба (a capo riga). 5) l'accortamento—dall'osso | e racortamento del braccio, 


del’osso. 6) lungo dalle spalle ] lungho tratto della spalla. 7) diminuisce | cresce. 


Chapter 175 

On the proportionality of the parts 

All parts of every kind of animal should be proportional to the whole. 
What I mean to say is that whatever is short and stocky should have 
each of its members short and stocky, and whatever is long and thin 
should have long and thin limbs, and medium ones should have limbs 
of the same moderation. The same, I also meant to say, holds true for 
plants that are not damaged by humans or wind, because their natural 
proportionality is destroyed as they replace the old with new growth. 


Della proportionalità delle membra. CAP. CLXXV. 

Tutte le parti di qualunque animale siano corrispondenti al suo tutto, 
cioè che quel che è corto e grosso deve havere ogni membro in sé corto 
e grosso, e quello che è lungo e sottile habbia le membra lunghe e 
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sottili, et il mediocre habbia le membra della medesima mediocrità, et 
il medesimo intendo haver detto delle piante, le quali non siano strop- 
piatel dall’huomo o da’ venti, perché queste rimettono gioventù sopra 
vecchiezza, e così è destrutta la sua naturale proportionalità. 

[LdP 105, n° 272] 1) stroppiate | storpiate. 


Chapter 176 

On the wrist joints 

The joint between the arm and hand decreases when clenching, and 
widens as the hand opens. The arm does the opposite between the 
elbow and the hand with every turn. This occurs because, in order 
to open the hand, the domestic [intrinsic] muscles stretch out and 
cause the forearm to narrow, and when the hand clenches, the do- 
mestic [intrinsic] and wild [extrinsic] muscles retract and widen, 
but only the wild [extrinsic] ones move away from the bone, due to 
being pulled by the bending of the hand. 


Della giuntura delle mani col braccio. CAP. CLXXVI. 

La giuntura del braccio con la sua mano diminuisce nello strigner,l et 
ingrossa quando la mano si viene ad aprire, et il contrario fa il brac- 
cio infra il gomito e la mano per tutti li suoi versi: e questo nasce che 
nell'aprir la mano li muscoli domestici si distendono, et assottigliano il 
braccio infra il gomito e la mano, e quando la mano si stringe, li mus- 
coli domestici e silvestri si ritirano et ingrossano, ma li silvestri solo si 
discostano dallosso, per esser tirati dal piegar della mano. 


[LdP 105r, n° 273] 1) strigner | stringere della mano. 
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Chapter 177 

On the joints of the foot [ankles] and their widening and narrowing 
The narrowing and widening of the joint of the foot occurs only in 
the appearance of its extrinsic part DEF, which increases when the 
angle of the joint is made more acute, and decreases as the angle is 
made more obtuse, speaking, that is, of the joints behind acs. 


Delle giunture de’ piedi, e loro ingrossamenti, et diminutione. CAP. 
CLXXVII. 

Solo la diminutione et accrescimento della giuntura del piede € fatta 
nell'aspetto della sua parte silvestre D.E.F. la quale cresce quando 
l'angolo di tal giuntura si fa più acuto, e tanto diminuisce quanto egli 
fassi più ottuso, cioè dalle giunture dinanzi A.C.B.? si parla. [49] 

[LdP 105r-v, n° 274] 1) egli fassi più ottuso | esso si fa più obtuso. 2) А.С.В. | a e b. 


Chapter 178 

On limbs that decrease when they are bent, and increase when 
they are extended 

Among the flexible joints of the limbs, only the knee decreases in 
thickness when bending and widens when extending. 


Delle membra che diminuiscono quando si piegano, e crescono quando 
si distendono. CAP. CLXXVIII. 

Infra le membra che hanno giunture piegabili, solo il ginocchio è quello 
che nel piegarsi diminuisce di sua grossezza, e nel distender si ingrossa. 
[LdP 105v, n° 275] 


Chapter 179 

On limbs that widen at their joints when they are bent 

All the limbs of humans widen in the bending of their joints, except 
for the joint of the leg İkneel. 


Delle membra che ingrossano nella loro giuntura quando si piegano. 
CAP. CLXXIX. 

Tutte le membra dell’huomo ingrossano nelli piegamenti delle loro gi- 
unture, eccetto la giuntura della gamba. 

[LdP 105v, n° 276] 
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Chapter 180 

On the parts of nude men 

The parts nude men exert in various actions will be evident only on 
the side where the muscles move those parts into action. The mus- 
cles of other parts will be more or less pronounced according to how 
much they are working. 


Delle membra degl'huomini ignudi. CAP. CLXXX. 

Le membra de gl'huomini ignudi, li quali s'affaticano in diverse attioni, 
sole siano quelle che scoprano i lor muscoli da quel lato dove i lor mus- 
coli muovono! il membro delloperationi, e li altri membri siano più o 
meno pronuntiatine' loro muscoli, secondo che più o meno s'affaticano. 


[LdP 105v, n° 277] 1) ilor muscoli muovono | tali muscoli moveno. 










































































Chapter 181 

On forceful movements of human limbs 

An arm pulled back from its starting position will have a more force- 
ful and longer movement if it has stronger support from other parts 
[of the body] to thrust toward whatever place one wants to move it 
to. Here the man A, who moves his arm with the stroke E, brings it to 
the opposite side at B by moving with his entire body. 
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Delli moti potenti delle membra dell'huomo. CAP. CLXXXI. 

Quel braccio sarà di più potente e lungo moto, il quale sendosi remosso 
dal suo naturale sito, haverà più potente aderenza de gl'altri membri 
a ritirarlo nel sito dove lui desidera muoversi. Come l'huomo A. che 
muove il braccio col tratto E. e portalo in contrario sito col moversi con 
tutta la persona in B. [50] 

[LdP 105v, n° 278] 





Chapter 182 

On human movement 

The highest and principal part of art is the investigation of how 
things are composed, and the second part is movement, which is 
concerned with how things are done. These [movements] may be 
carried out spontaneously, in accord with how a person is capable of 
moving, regardless of whether that person acts sluggishly or alertly. 
The most extreme kind of alertness required of a person is feroc- 
ity. For example, when someone is about to throw spears or rocks 
or other things like that, the figure should appear fully involved in 
that action. Here are two such figures differing in their ways of act- 
ing and their potential [to act]. Figure A ranks first in energy; and 
the movement of B is second. A will move the object to be thrown 
farther away from himself than B will. Although both demonstrate 
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their intent to throw the weight on the same side, À, who has turned 
his feet to that side as he twists or bends and has pulled back to the 
opposite side to gather his energy, [will throw it fartherl because he 
can return with speed and ease to the place where he will let the 
vveight leave his hands. Yet in the same example, Figure B, having 
his feet pointed in the opposite direction from the place to which 
he vvants to throvv the vveight, tvvists back tovvards that place vvith 
great discomfort, and consequently, the outcome vvill be vveak and 
the movement the result of its cause. The build up of force in each 
movement should entail twists and bends of great intensity, and the 
return [follow through] should be done with ease and comfort for 
the action to have a good outcome. If a crossbow does not have an 
extremely forceful pull back, the movement of the bolt propelled by 
it will be short or nonexistent, because where there is no undoing of 
violence, there is no motion, and vvhere there is no violence, there 
can be no release. Therefore a bov that does not have violence can- 
not produce motion unless it acquires such force and, in acquiring it, 
transforms it. Similarly, a person who does not twist or bend has not 
acquired the potential [to act]. Thus, when A has thrown his spear, 
he will find himself twisted and expended in the direction in which 
he has thrown the projectile, as well as having acquired the potential 
to return in the opposite motion. 


Del muovimento dell'huomo. CAP. CLXXXII. 

La somma e principal parte dell'arte € Finvestigatione de” componimen- 
ti di qualunque cosa, et la seconda parte de” movimenti, è che? habbi- 
no attentione alle loro operationi; le quali siano fatte con prontitudine, 
secondo li gradi delli loro operatori, così in pigritia,? come in sollecitu- 
dine: e che la prontitudine di ferocità sia della somma qualità che si 
richiede all'operatore di quella. Come quando uno debbe gittar dardi, o 
sassi, o altre simil cose, che la figura dimostri sua somma dispositione 
in tale attione,* della quale qui ne sono due figure? in modi varii in at- 
tione, et in potenza: et il primo in valetudine è la figura A. la seconda è 
il movimento B. ma LA. rimoverà più da sé la cosa gettata, che non farà 
la B. perchè, ancora che l'uno e l'altro mostri di voler tirare il suo peso 
ad un medesimo aspetto, ГАЛ havendo volto li piedi ad esso aspetto 
quando si torce o piega, e si rimove? da quello in contrario sito, dove 
esso apparecchia la dispositione della potenza, esso ritorna con veloc- 
ita e commodità al sito dove esso lascia uscir il peso delle sue mani. Ma 
in questo medesimo caso la figura B. havendo le punte de’ piedi volte in 
contrario sito al luogo dove esso vuol tirare il suo peso, si storce ad esso 
luogo con grand'incommodità, e per consequenza l’effetto è debole, et 
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il moto partecipa della sua causa, perché l'apparecchio della forza in 
ciascun movimento vuol essere con istorcimenti e piegamenti di gran 
violenza, et il ritorno sia con agio e commodità, e così l'operatione 
ha buoneffetto: perché il balestro che non ha dispositione violente, il 
moto |51| del mobile da lui rimosso sarà breve, o nulla: perché dove non 
è disfattione di violenza non è moto, e dove non è violenza, ella non 
può esser distrutta, e per questo l'arco che non ha violenza non può far 
moto se non acquista essa violenza, e nell'acquistarla varierà da sé.° 
Così l'huomo che non si storca o pieghi!® non ha acquistato potenza. 
Adunque quando A." harà tratto il suo dardo, esso si troverà essere 
storto e debole per quelverso dove esso ha tratto il mobile, et acquistato 
una potenza, la quale sol vale a tornare in contrario moto. 

[LdP 105v-106v, n? 279] 1) Vinvestigatione de” componimenti | la inventione de 
li componimenti. 2) de’ movimenti, è che | è de li movimenti che. 3) pigritia | 
pegritia. 4)sua somma dispositione in tale attione ] dimostri ad un bisogno la sua 
somma disposizione in tale actione. 5) ne sono due figure ] n'è due figure. 6) 
che non farà la B. | chelb. 7) l'A. il b. 8) si torze o piega, e si rimove | si storze et 
si rimove. 9) varierà da sé ] nulla caccia da sé. 10) non si storca o pieghi ] non si 


torce né si piegha. 11) A harà tratto ] 6 harà trato. 


Chapter 183 

On poses, movements, and their parts 

The same movements should not be repeated in the same figure, in 
its limbs, hands, or fingers; nor should the same poses be repeated 
in a historia. If the historia is very grand, such as a battle, or a mas- 
sacre of soldiers—where there are only three ways to show how this 
is done, with the point, the backhand, and the downward cut—then 
you have to engineer it so that all the dovvnvvard cuts are painted 
from different angles. That is to say, some should be facing back- 
vvards, some sidevvays, and some forward, and the same goes for all 
the other views of the same three poses. Therefore, we will call all 
the others variants of one of these. However, compound motions in 
battlepieces add great artifice, liveliness, and movement. You can 
see those called compound in a single figure, such as one vvith legs 
seen from the front, and the shoulders partly in profile. These vvill be 
discussed in another place. 


Delle attitudini, movimenti, e lor membri. CAP. CLXXXIII. 

Non siano replicati i medesimi movimenti in una medesima figura 
nelle sue membra, o mani, o dita: né ancora si replichi le medesime 
attitudini in una historia. E se l'historia fusse grandissima, come una 
battaglia, o una occisione! di soldati, dove non è nel dare se non tre 
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modi, cioè una punta, un rovescio, et un fendente: in questo caso tu ti 
hai ad insegnare? che tutti li fendenti siano fatti in varie vedute, come 
dire alcuno sia volto in dietro,* alcuno per lato, et alcuno dinanzi, e cosi 
tutti gl'altri aspetti delle medesime tre attitudini;* e per questo diman- 
daremo tutti glaltri, partecipanti d'uno di questi. Ma li moti composti 
sono nelle battaglie di grand'artificio, e di gran vivacità, e movimento: 
e son detti composti quelli, che una sola figura ti dimostra, comella 
si vedrà con le gambe dinanzi, e parte per il profilo della spalla. E di 
questi® si dirà in altro luogo. [52] 

[LdP 106v-107r n° 280] 1) come una battaglia, o una occisione | com'è un zuffo 
od uccisione. 2)insegnare | ingegnare. 3) sia volto in dietro | ne sia volto diriet- 
ro. 4) tre attitudini | trei movimenti (V corr. su modi) sieno partecipanti di questi 
tre movimenti semplici. 5) ti dimostra—della spalla] ti dimostra le gambe dinan- 


zi e parte del profilo della spalla. 6) di questi ] di questi composti. 


Chapter 184 

On the joints of limbs 

Give consideration to how fleshiness increases on one side as it less- 
ens on the other in the joints of the limbs and the variety of their 
bendings. This can be studied in the necks of animals because their 
movements are of three kinds, two of which are simple, and one 
compounded of the two simple ones. Of the simple movements, one 
occurs when the neck bends towards one shoulder or another, or 
when it raises or lowers the head resting upon it. The second occurs 
when the neck twists towards the right or left without bending, but 
remains straight, while the face turns towards one of the shoulders. 
The third movement, which is called compound, occurs when bend- 
ing is joined with twisting, such as when the ear leans towards one 
of the shoulders while the face turns back towards the same part, or 
towards the opposite shoulder with the face turned towards the sky. 


Delle giunture delle membra. CAP. CLXXXIV. 

Nelle giunture! delle membra, e varietà delle loro piegature, è da con- 
siderare come nel crescere (della) carne de uno lato, viene a mancar 
nell'altro, e questo s'ha da ricercare nel collo de glanimali, perché li 
loro moti sono di tre nature, delle quali due ne sono semplici, et un 
composto, che partecipa dell'uno, e dell'altro semplice, delli quali moti 
semplici, l'uno è quando si piega all'una e l'altra spalla, o quando esso 
alza o abassa la testa che sopra gli posa.? Il secondo è quando esso 
collo si torce a destra o sinistra senza incurvamento, anzi resta dritto, et 
haverd il volto voltato verso una delle spalle.? Il terzo moto, che è detto 
composto, è quando nel piegamento suo si aggiunge il suo torcimento, 
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come quando l'orrecchia s'inchina inverso una delle spalle,* et il volto? 
si volta inverso la medesima parte, o la spalla opposita, col viso volto 
al cielo.® 

[LdP 107r, n° 281] 1) Nelle giunture | Delle gionture agg. mg. L° A car. 26 et 27. 2) 
sopra gli posa | sopra se gli posa. 3) verso una delle spalle | inverso Puna delle spal- 
li. 4) sinchina inverso una delle spalle | s'inclina inverso l'una delle spalli. 5) 


volto | viso. 6) volto al cielo | volto al cielo, V corr. su verso il cielo. 


Chapter 185 

On human membrification 

Measure the proportions of your own body and if you find it discor- 
dant in any part, take note of it, and be very careful not to use it in 
the figures you compose, because it is a common vice among paint- 
ers to delight in making things similar to themselves. 


Della membrificatione dell’huomo. CAP. CLXXXV. 

Misiura in te la proportione della tua membrificatione, e se la trovi in 
alcuna parte discordante, notala, e forte ti guardera di non Pusare 
nelle figure che per te si compongono, perché questo è commune vitio 
de” pittori di dilettarsi di far cose simili a sé. 

[LdP 107r, n° 282] agg. mg. L° A car. 28. 1) ti guarderai] ti riguarderai. 


Chapter 186 

On movements of the parts in humans 

All parts should perform the task for which they were destined. In 
the dead and the sleeping, no part should appear alive or awake. 
Thus, a foot bearing the weight of a person should lie flat, without 
play in the toes, unless the weight rests on the heel. 


De’ moti de” membri dell'huomo.! CAP. CLXXXVI. 

Tutti li membri essercitino quellofficio al quale furono destinati, cioè 
che? ne” morti e dormienti nissun membro apparisca vivo o desto, così 
il piede? che riceve il peso dell'huomo, sia schiacciato, e non con dita 
scherzanti, se già non posasse sopra il calcagno. 

[LdP 107r-v, n? 283] 1) De'—huomo 1De” membri. 2)cioè che ]cuom. 3) così 


il piede ] Ch'el piede. agg. mg. L° A car. 65. 


Chapter 187 

On facial movements 

There are many facial movements due to transient mental states. 
The main ones are laughing, crying, shouting, singing in various 
high-pitched or deep voices, admiration, anger, delight, melancholy, 
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fear, pain, and so on. Among those to be discussed first are laugh- 
ter and crying, which are quite similar in [the movements of] the 
mouth, cheeks, and the closing of the eyes and differ only in the eye- 
brows and the space between the eyebrows. We shall discuss all this 
in its place, that is, the changes that the face, hands, and the entire 
person take on through each of these transient mental states. You, 
painter, must grasp this or truly your art vvill shovv bodies that are 
twice dead. I also remind you that the movements should not be 
so erratic and agitated that a peaceful scene looks like a battle or a 
moorish dance of drunkards. Above all, bystanders to the actions in 
a historia should be engrossed in the event vvith gestures that shovv 
admiration, reverence, pain, suspicion, fear, or joy, as required by the 
event which combines or, rather, brings these figures together. Make 
sure that your historie are not one above the other on the same part 
[of the wall], with different horizons, or it will look like a milliners 
shop with its little square boxes. 


De’ moti delle parti del volto. CAP. CLXXXVII. 

Li moti delle parti del volto, mediante gl'accidenti mentali, sono molti; 
de” quali i principali? sono ridere, piangere,? gridare, cantare in diverse 
voci acute o gravi, ammiratione, ira, letitia, malinconia, paura, doglia,* 
e simili, delle quali si farà mentione, e prima del riso, e del pianto, che 
sono molto simili nella bocca, e nelle guancie, e serramento docchi, ma 
solo si variano nelle ciglia, e loro intervallo: e questo tutto diremo al 
suo luogo, cioè delle varietà che piglia il volto, le mani e tutta la per- 
sona per ciascuno de gl'accidenti, de’ quali a te, pittore, è necessaria la 
cognitione,5 se non la tua arte dimostrerà veramente i corpi due volte 
morti. Et ancora ti ricordo che limovimenti non siano tanto sbalestrati, 
e tanto mossi, che la pace paia battaglia o moresca d'imbriachi: e sopra 
il tutto che li circonstanti al caso per il quale è fatta l'historia siano 
intenti con atti che mostrino ammiratione, riverenza, dolore, sospetto, 
paura, o gaudio, secondo che richiede il caso per il quale è fatto il con- 
giunto, o vero concorso delle tue figure: e fa che le tue historie non sieno 
l'una sopra l'altra in una medesima parte® con diversi orizonti, si che 
ella paia una bottega di merciaio con le sue cassette fatte a quadretti. 
[LdP 107v-108r, n? 285] 1) sono molti | sono (lacuna in V segnalata da spazio bi- 
anco, Ludwig(vari), Borzelli(molti), LdP corr.(dieci). 2) i principali | li primi. 3) 
ridere, piangere | riso, pianto. 4) doglia | doglia di martiro. 5) de gl’accidenti— 
necessaria la cognitione ] d'essi accidenti, li quali a te, pittore, è nescessario la loro 


cognitione. 6) parte ] pariete. 
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Chapter 188 

On the parts and description of faces 

The parts that surround the bulb of the nose differ in eight ways, 
that is, they are either equally straight, equally concave, or equally 
convex. First, they can be unequally straight, concave, and convex; 
second, they can be straight in their upper part and concave below; 
third, they can be straight above and convex below; fourth, they can 
be concave above and straight below; fifth, concave above and con- 
vex below; sixth, convex above and straight below; seventh, convex 
above and concave belovv. 

The connection from the nose to the brow is of two kinds, that is, 
either it is concave or it is straight. 

The forehead has three variations: either it is flat, or it is concave, 
or it is full. The flat kind is divided into two parts, that is, either it is 
convex in the upper part or in the lower part, or [convex] above and 
below; or flat above and below. 


De” membri e descrittione d'effigie. CAP. CLXXXVIII. 

Le parti che mettono in mezzo il globo! del naso si variano in otto modi,? 
cioè o elle sono egualmente dritte, o egualmente concave, o egualmente 
convesse: 1°. overo® son disegualmente rette, concave, e convesse, 2°. 
overo sono* nelle parti superiori rette, e di sotto concave, 3°. overo di 
sopra rette, e di sotto convesse, 4°. overo di sopra concave e di sotto 
rette, 5°. o di sopra concave, e di sotto convesse,® 6°. o di sopra convesse, 
e di sotto rette, 7°. o di sopra convesse, e di sotto concave. 

Lapplicatura9 del naso col ciglio è di due ragioni, cioè, o ch'ella è 
concava, o chella è dritta.” 

La fronte ha tre8 varietà, o chella è piana, o chella è concava, o 
ch'ella è colma. La piana si divide in due? parti, cioè o ch'ella è convessa 
nella parte di sopra, o nella parte di sotto, overo di sopra e di sotto, 
overo piana di sopra e di sotto. 

[LdP 108r-v, n? 288] agg mg. L° A car. 22. 1) globo ] gobbo. 2) modi | modi corr. 
Vi su parti. 3) 1* overo | Prima; o si veramente elle. 4) sono | elle sono. 5)con- 
cave, e di sotto convesse ] concavo, o convesso. 6) Lapplicatura ] agg. mg. L° A car. 
22. (a capo riga) L'apicatura. 7) o—dritta | o che le” concava o che le’diritta. 8) 
tre] dueV. 9) due | quattro. 10) di sopra | di sotto, prec. canc. sopra. 11) o nella 
parte—e di sotto ] o veramente ell'é convessa di sopra e di sotto, o veramente piana 


di sopra e di sotto. 
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Chapter 189 

How to remember and depict a human face in profile after observ- 
ing it only once 

In this case you must commit to memory the differences among 
four different features in profile: the nose, mouth, chin, and fore- 
head. First we shall discuss noses, which are of three types: straight, 
concave, and convex. Of the straight ones there are only four kinds, 
that is, long, short, turned up at the end, and flat. Concave noses are 
of three kinds, of which some have the concavity in the upper part, 
some in the middle, and some in the lower part. Convex noses also 
vary in three ways: some have a hump in the upper part, some in the 
middle, and some at the bottom. The projections in the middle of 
the hump of the nose differ in three ways, that is, they are straight, 
or concave, or CONVEX. 


Modo di tener a mente, e del fare uneffigie humana in profilo, solo col 
guardo d'una sol volta. CAP. CLXXXIX. 

In questo caso ti bisogna mandare alla memoria! la varietà de’ quattro 
membri diversi in profilo, come sarebbe naso, bocca, mento, e fronte. E 
prima diremo de” nasi, li quali sono di tre sorti, dritto,? concavo, e con- 
vesso. De’ dritti non ve n'è altro? che quattro varietà, cioè lungo, curto, 
alto con la punta, e basso. I nasi concavi sono di tre sorti, delli quali 
alcuni hanno la concavità nella parte superiore, alcuni nel mezzo et 
alcuni* nella parte inferiore. Li nasi convessi, ancora si variano in tre 
modi, alcuni? hanno il gobbo nella parte di sopra, alcuni nel mezzo, 
alcuni di sotto:9 li sporti che mettono in mezzo il gobbo del naso si 
variano in tre modi, cioè o sono dritti, o sono concavi, o” sono convessi. 
[LdP 108v, n° 289] disegno in cu, om in ed. agg. mg. L° A car. 23. 1) mandare alla 
memoria | mettere a mente. 2) dritto 1 cioè diritto. 3) non ve nè altro | non ve 
altro. 4) alcuni | altri. 5) alcuni | cioè alcuni. 6) alcuni di sotto | ed altri nella 


parte di sotto. 7) o | o veramente. 


Chapter 190 

How to remember the shape of a face 

If you want to easily remember the look of a face, first study many 
heads, mouths, eyes, noses, chins, throats, necks, and shoulders. 
Here is an example. Noses are of ten kinds: straight, humped, hollow, 
with a projection above or below the middle, aquiline, flat, round, 
and pointed; these suffice in regard to profiles. In frontal view, there 
are eleven kinds: even, thick in the middle, thin in the middle, the 
tip thick and the bridge thin, thin at the tip and thick at the bridge, 
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with broad nostrils, with narrow ones, high ones, low ones, with the 
openings upturned, and with the openings compressed by the tip 
of the nose. Similarly, you will find diversity in other details, which 
you must portray from nature and commit to memory. Then, when 
you need to depict a face from memory, take along a little notebook 
in which similar features have been recorded, and when you have 
glanced at the face of the person you want to portray, observe, for 
each part, which nose or mouth resembles it, and make a little mark 
in order to know how to put it together later, at home. 


Modo! di tenere a mente la forma d'un volto. CAP. CLXXXX. 

Se tu vuoi con facilità tener a mente? un'aria d'un volto, impara prima? 
di molte teste, bocche, occhi, nasi,” menti, gole, colli, e spalle: e poniamo 
caso. Li nasi? sono di dieci ragioni: dritto, gobbo, cavo, col rilievo più su, 
o più giù che il mezzo, aquilino, simo, tondo, et acuto® questi sono buoni 
in quanto al profilo. In faccia sono” di undici ragioni: eguali, grossi in 
mezzo, sottili in mezzo, la punta grossa e sottile nellappiccatura,® sot- 
tile nella punta e grosso nell'appiccatura, di larghe narici? di strette, di 
alte, di basse, di buchi scoperti, e di buchi occupati dalla punta: e così 
troverai diversità nellaltre particole: le quali cose tu devi ritrarre dal 
naturale,!° e metterle a mente. Overo quando tu devi fare un volto a 
mente, porta teco un picciol libretto, dove siano notate simili fattioni, 
e quando hai dato un'occhiata al volto della persona che vuoi ritrarre, 
guarderai poi in disparte”? qual naso o bocca se gl'assomiglia, e fagli 
un picciolo segno per riconoscerlo poi a casa, e metterlo insieme.” [54] 
[LdP 109r, n° 290 = A 106v (26v)] 1) Modo] Modo, A premette Del. 2) Se tu—a 
mente | Se tu voi (A Se volli) havere facilità in tenerti a mente. 3) impara 
prima ] inpara prima a mente. 4) bocche, occhi, nasi ] ochi, nasi, bocce. 5) 
e spalle: e poniamo caso. Li nasi | spalli. Poniamo caso, i nasi. 6) simo, tondo, 
et acuto | pari, simo, e tundo e accuto. 7) sono | i nasi sono. 8) sottile 
nelPappiccatura 1 sottile nella pichatura. 9) narici 1 narici, A anarise. 10) le 
quali cose tu devi ritrarre dal naturale ] delle quali cose tu di ritrarle di natura- 
le. 11) tu devi fare ] quando hai a fare. 12) teco un picciol libretto ] con teco 
un picholo libretto. 13) in disparte ] in parte. 14) e metterlo insieme ] met- 


tilo insieme. De’ visi mostruosi non parlo, perché senza fatica si tengono a mente. 


Chapter 191 

On beautiful faces 

Muscles should not be rendered with sharp definition. Rather, soft 
lights should end imperceptibly in pleasing and delightful shadows. 
Grace and well-proportioned beauty arise from this. 
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Delle bellezze de” volti. CAP. CLXXXXI. 

Non si faccia muscoli con aspre diffinitioni, ma li dolci lumi finischino 
insensibilmente nelle piacevoli et dilettevoli ombre, e di questo nasce 
gratia e formosita. 

[LdP 1091, n° 291] 


Chapter 192 

On poses 

The pit of the throat falls directly over the feet, yet when an arm is 
thrust forward, the pit of the throat shifts away from the feet, and if a 
leg is thrust backward, the pit of the throat shifts forward. This how 
it shifts in every pose. 


Dellattitudine. CAP. CLXXXXII. 

La fontanella della gola cade sopra il piede, e, gittando un braccio 
inanzi, la fontanella esce di essi piedi, e se la gamba getta in dietro, la 
fontanella va inanzi, e cosi si rimuta in ogni attitudine. 

[LdP 109v, n? 295 - A 100v (20v)] 


Chapter 193 

How to represent a person with appropriate gestures through the 
movement of limbs 

When the movement of a figure does not conform to the transient 
state of mind of the figure being represented, its limbs do not appear 
to be obedient to the judgment of that figure, and the judgment of the 
maker [the artist] is not worth much. Therefore, a figure must show 
great emotion and fervor, and must show that its movements can- 
not signify anything other than that for which they were designed. 


De’ movimenti delle membra quando si figura l'huomo che siano atti 
proprii. CAP. CLXXXXIII. 

Quella figura, della quale il movimento! non è compagno dell'accidente 
che € finto esser nella mente della figura,? mostra le membra non 
esser obbedienti al giuditio dessa figura, et il giuditio dell'operatore 
valer poco;* però deve mostrare tal figura grand'affettione e fervore,” e 
mostrar che tali moti, altra cosa di quello per cui siano fatti non pos- 
sino significare.$ 

[LdP nor, n° 296] 1) il movimento | il suo movimento. 2) della figura | de tal 


figura. 3)giuditio d'essa figura | giudicio di detta figura. 4) valer poco | essere di 
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poca valitudine. 5) perd deve mostrare tal figura grand'affettione e fervore | [LdP 
uor, n° 297] (titolo in CU, om. in ed. Ogni moto della figura finta debb'essere fatto in 
modo che mostri effetto.) Quel movimento ch'è finto essere apropriato a Paccidente 
mentale, ch'è nella figura, debbessere fatto di gran prontitudine, e che mostri in 
quella grande affettione e fervore; se non che tal figura sarà detta due volte morta, 
com'é morta perché essa è finta, è morta un'altra volta quand'essa non dimostra 
moto né di mente né di corpo. 6) e mostrar che—non possino significare ] [LdP 
uor, n? 298] (titolo in CU, om. in ed. De’ moti proprii dimostratori del moto della 
mente del motore) Li moti et attitudini delle figure vogliano dimostrare (corr. su 
essere) il proprio accidente mentale del’operatore di tali moti in modo che nissuna 


altra cosa possino significhare. 


Chapter 194 

On the membrification of nudes 

The limbs of nudes should display muscles with more or less clar- 
ity according to the greater or lesser effort in which those limbs are 
engaged, and show only those parts most engaged in the movement 
or action. The more engaged, the more evident, while those not at all 
engaged should remain slack and soft. 


Delle membrificationi de gl'ignudi.! CAP. CLXXXXIV. 

Le membra de glignudi debbono essere più o meno evidenti nel dis- 
coprimento de’ muscoli secondo la maggior o minor fatica di detti 
membri, e? mostrar solo quelli membri che più sadoprano nel moto o 
attione, et più si manifesti quello ch'è più adoperato, e quello che nulla 
sadopera resti lento e molle. 

[LdP nov, n° 302] 1) Delle—ignudi | De la membrificatione delli nudi e loro oper- 
azioni 2) [LdP uov-1ur, n° 303] (titolo in cu, om. in ed. Delli scoprimenti o copri- 
menti de’ muscoli di sciascun membro nell'attitudini degli animali) segue frase om. 
in ed.: Ricordo a te, pittore, che nelli movimenti che tu fingi esser / fatti dalle tue 
figure che tu scopra quelli muscoli, li quali soli s'adoprano nel moto e actione della 
tua figura; e quel muscolo ch'in tal caso è più adoperato, più si manifesti, e quello 
ch'è men adoperato, meno si spedisca; e quello che null'adopra, resti lento e molle 
e con poca dimostratione. E per questo ti persuado a intendere la notomia de’ mus- 
coli, corde et ossi, senza la qual noticia poco farai. E se tu ritrarai di naturale, forse 
che quello che tu ellegi mancherà di buoni muscoli in quel atto che tu voi che faccia; 
ma sempre non harai comodità di buoni nudi, né sempre li potrai ritrare, meglio è 


per te et più utile havere in pratica et a mente tal varietà. 
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Chapter 195 

On the motion of running in people and other animals 

Whether people move quickly or slowly, the side [of the torso] on 
the leg supporting the body will always be lower than the other. 


Del moto e corso dell'huomo et altri animali. CAP. CLXXXXV. 

Quando Ühuomo si muove! con velocità o tardità, sempre quella parte 
che è sopra la gamba sostiene il corpo, sarà più bassa che l'altra.? 

[LdP mv, n° 305] 1) si muove ] od altro animale si move. 2) che l’altra ] che la 


parte oposita. 


Chapter 196 

Which actions make a greater difference in the height of a person's 
shoulders 

There will be a greater difference of height between the shoulders 
or sides of people or other animals when their whole body is in 
slow motion. The opposite follows as well: those parts of the animal 
whose whole body is in more rapid motion will differ less in height. 
This is proven by the ninth [proposition] on local motion, where it 
says: Every heavy body falls along the line of its motion. Therefore, 
when the whole moves towards some place, any part connected to 
it will follow the shortest line of motion of the whole without itself 
weighing down the lateral parts of that whole. 


Quando è maggior differenza d'altezza di spalle nellattionidel"huomo.. 
CAP. CLXXXXVI. 

Quelle spalle o lati dell'huomo, o d'altri animali, haranno infra loro 
maggior differenza nell'altezza, delle quali il suo tutto sarà di più tardo 
moto; seguita il contrario, cioè che quelle parti dell'animale haranno 
minor differenza nelle loro altezze, delle quali il suo tutto sarà di più 
veloce moto. E questo si prova per la 9° del moto locale, dove dice: Ogni 
grave pesa? per la linea del suo moto: adunque movendosi il tutto verso 
alcun luogo, la parte a quella unita, seguita la linea brevissima del 
moto del suo tutto, senza dar di sé peso nelle parti laterali d'esso tutto. 

[LdP uiv, n° 306, 1 parte] 1) di spalle nell'attioni dell’huomo | delle spalli del 


huomo nelle sue actioni. 2) grave pesa ] grave peso. 
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Chapter 197 
Opposing argument 
Regarding the first part above, an adversary would say that it is not 


necessary for a person standing still or walking in slow motion to 
continuously redistribute their weight above the center of gravity on 
the part supporting the whole, as described above. This is because 
many times people neither follow nor observe this rule. Rather, they 
do the exact opposite, sometimes bending sideways while standing 
on one foot; sometimes throwing some weight on the leg which is 
not straight, that is, the one that bends at the knee, as is shown in 
the two figures B [and] c. 

My response is that what is not done by the shoulders in figure c 
is done by the hip, as demonstrated elsewhere. 


Risposta contra. CAP. CLXXXXVII. 

Dice l'avversario, in quanto alla prima parte de sopra, non esser neces- 
sario che l'huomo che sta fermo, o che camina con tardo moto, usi di 
continuo! la predetta ponderatione delle membra sopra il centro della 
gravi|55|tà che sostiene il peso del tutto, perché molte volte? l'uomo 
non usa né osserva tal regola, anzi? fa tutto il contrario, conciosiaché 
alcune volte esso si piega lateralmente, stando sopra un sol piede, al- 
cuna volta scarica parte del suo peso sopra la gamba che non è retta, 
cioè quella che si piega nel ginocchio, come si mostra nelle due figure 
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B.C. Rispondesi che quel che non è fatto dalle spalle nella figura C. è 
fatto nel fianco, come si è dimostrato a suo luogo.^ 

[LdP 111v-112r, n? 306, 11 parte] 1) di continuo | al continuo. 2) molte volte | 
molte (segue canc. che) volte. 3) anzi ] nanzi. 4) si ë dimostrato a suo luogo | fia 


dimostrato al locho suo. 


Chapter 198 

How the entire distribution of a person's weight changes when a 
bent arm is extended 

The extension of a bent arm shifts the entire weight of a person over 
the supporting foot, as demonstrated when someone walks with 
arms spread apart on a tightrope without a pole. 


Come il braccio raccolto muta tutto l'huomo dalla sua prima ponder- 
atione quando esso braccio s'estende. CAP. CLXXXXVIII. 

L'estensione del braccio raccolto muove tutta la ponderatione 
del”huomo sopra il suo piede sostentacolo del tutto, come si mostra 
in quello che con le braccia aperte va sopra la corda senza altro 
bastone. 

[LdP nər, n° 307] 


Chapter 199 

On humans and other animals who, when moving slowly, do not 
have their center of gravity too far off from the center of their 
weight-bearing support 

An animal with its supporting legs closer to the perpendicular of its 
center of gravity will move more slowly and, conversely, one with 
the center of its supporting legs farther from the perpendicular of its 
center of gravity will move more rapidly. 


Dell’huomo e altri animali che nel muoversi con tardità non hanno il 
centro della gravità troppo remoto dal centro delli sostentacoli. CAP. 
CLXXXXIX. 

Quell'animale harà il centro delle gambe suo sostentacolo! tanto più vi- 
cino al perpendicolo? del centro della gravità, il quale sarà di più tardi 
movimenti, e così di converso, quello harà il centro de’ sostentacoli più 
remoto dal perpendicolo? del centro della gravità sua, il quale fia di più 
veloce moto. [56] 

[LdP nər, n° 308] 1) suo sostentacolo | lor sostentaculi. 2) perpendicolo | 


apendiculo. 
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Chapter 200 

On people carrying weight on their shoulders 

The weight-bearing shoulder in humans is always higher than the 
non-vveight-bearing shoulder. This is shown in the figure placed 
below, where a line passes through the center of the weight of the 
entire figure and the weight being carried. If this compound weight 
were not divided equally over the center of the standing leg, the 
whole compound would necessarily collapse. Yet necessity provides 
that a person's own weight shifts to one side in the same amount as 
the accidental weight added to the opposite side. This cannot hap- 
pen unless a person bends and lowers himself on his unburdened 
side with as much bending as required by the accidental weight 
being carried. It cannot happen if the shoulder with the weight is 
not raised and the unburdened shoulder is not lowered. This is what 
artful necessity invented for this kind of action. 


Dell'huomo che porta un peso sopra le sue spalle. CAP. CC. 

Sempre la spalla dell'huomo che sostiene il peso € piu alta che la spalla 
senza peso, e questo si mostra nella figura posta a basso! per la quale 
passa la linea centrale di tutto il peso dell'huomo, e del peso da lui por- 
tato: il qual peso composto se non fusse diviso con egual soma sopra il 
centro della gamba? che posa, sarebbe necessità che tutto il composto 
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rovinasse: ma la necessità provede che tanta parte del peso naturale 
dell’huomo si getta da un de lati, quanto è la quantità del peso acciden- 
tale che siaggiunge dall'opposito lato: e questo far non si può se l'huomo 
non si piega e non s'abbassa dal lato suo più lieve con tanto piegamen- 
to che partecipi del peso accidentale da lui portato: e questo far non 
si può se la spalla del peso non s'alza e la spalla lieve non s'abbassa: e 
questo è il mezzo che lartifitiosa necessità? ha trovato in tale attione. 
[LdP 112r-v, n° 309] 1) posta a basso | posta in mezzo. 2) della gamba che posa | 
della (corr. Vi su gravità) gamba che possa. 3) Fartifitiosa necessità ] Ta(r)tefitiosa 


nescessità. 






































































































































































































































Chapter 201 

How a person's weight is distributed over the feet 

The weight of a person standing on only one leg will always be di- 
vided equally on opposite sides over the center of gravity that sup- 
ports [the weight]. 
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Della ponderatione dell'huomo sopra li suoi piedi. CAP. CCI. 

Sempre il peso dell’huomo che posa sopra una sol gamba! sarà diviso 
con egual parte opposita sopra il centro della gravità che sostiene. [57] 
[LdP 112v, n° 310] 1) sopra una sol gamba | sopra ( corr. Vi su li suoi piedi) una sola 


gamba. 





Chapter 202 

About a person in motion 

The center of gravity of a person who is moving will be over the cen- 
ter of the leg resting on the ground. 


Dell'huomo che si move. CAP. CCII. 

L'huomo che si move harà il centro della sua gravità sopra il centro 
della gamba che posa in terra. [58] 

[LdP nəv, n° 311] 
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Chapter 203 

How stationary animals balance weight on their legs 

A lack of motion in any animal standing on its feet will arise from 
the lack of inequality between the opposing weights, which are sup- 
ported over their [body] weights. 


Della bilicatione del peso di qualunque animale immobile sopra le sue 
gambe. CAP. CCIH. 

La privatione del moto di qualunque animale, il quale posa? li suoi 
piedi, nasce dalla privatione dell'inegualità che hanno infra loro op- 
positi pesi che si sostengono sopra i lor pesi.? [61] 

[LdP u2v-u3r, n° 312] salto di numerazione da 58 a Ы 1п ед. 1)posa]sipossa. 2) 


i lor pesi ] i loro piedi. 


Chapter 204 

On the bending and turning of a person 

When a person bends, one side decreases as much as the other, op- 
posite side increases. The bent part will be at most half of the ex- 
tended side. A detailed treatise will be written on this. 
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Dei piegamenti e voltamenti dell’huomo. CAP. CCIV. 

Tanto diminuisce l'huomo nel piegamento dell'uno de’ suoi lati quanto 
egli cresce nell'altro suo lato opposito, e tal piegatura sarà all'ultimo 
subdupla alla parte che si estende. Et di questo si farà particolar 
trattato. 

[LdP ur, n° 313] disegno in cu, om. in ed. 


Chapter 205 

On bending 

One side of a flexible body part becomes longer to the same extent 
as the opposite side becomes shorter. The central line, extrinsic to 
the sides that do not bend in the flexible parts, never decreases or 
grows in length. 


De’ piegamenti. CAP. CCV. 

Tanto quanto uno de’ lati de’ membri piegabili si farà più lungo, tanto 
la sua parte opposita sarà diminuita. La linea centrale estrinseca de’ 
lati che non si piegano, ne” membri piegabili,) mai diminuisce o cresce 
di sua lunghezza.? 

[LdP nər, n° 314] disegno di dito in cu, om ed. agg. mg. L° A car. 14. 1) ne” membri 
piegabili ] de’ membri piegabili. 2) mai—lunghezza ] mai diminuiscano, o cres- 


cano di loro lunghezza. 


Chapter 206 

On the equal distribution of weight 

A figure carrying weight away from its body and outside the cen- 
tric line of its bulk must always throw as much of its own weight or 
extra weight onto the opposite side in order to distribute the weight 
equally around the centric line. This line starts from the center of the 
supporting part of the foot and passes up through the entirety of the 
weight resting over that part of the feet on the ground. You see how 
someone who picks up a weight with one arm naturally throws the 
opposite arm out; and if this is not enough to distribute the weight 
equally, he contributes as much of his own weight as necessary by 
leaning to offset the extra weight. This is also seen when someone 
about to fall backwards toward one side always throws his arm out 
on the opposite side. 


Della equiponderantia.! CAP. CCVI. 
Sempre la figura che sostiene peso fuor di sé e della linea centrale 
della sua quantità, debbe gettar tanto peso naturale o accidentale 
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dall'opposita parte, che faccia equiponderanza! de’ pesi intorno alla 
linea centrale che si parte dal centro dalla parte del piè che si posa, 
e passa per tutta la soma del peso sopra essa parte de’ piedi in terra 
posata. Vedesi naturalmente uno che piglia un peso dall'uno de” brac- 
ci, gittar fuori di sé il braccio opposito: e se questo? non basta a far 
l'equiponderanza,! vi porge tanto più peso? di sé medesimo piegandosi, 
che si fa sufficiente a resistere allapplicato peso. Si vede ancora in uno 
che sia per cadere rovescio l'uno de’ suoi lati laterali, che sempre getta 
in fuori il braccio dell'opposita parte. [62] 

[LdP u3r-v, n° 315] 1) equiponderantia | equiparantia. 2) questo | quello. 3) vi 


porge tanto più peso ] vi porgie tanto di peso. 


Chapter 207 
On human motion 
Whenever you want to depict someone moving a weight, consider 
that their motions must take place along diverse lines. For example, 
a simple motion, as from below to above, will occur when someone 
bends over to pick up a weight that he wants to raise as he stands up; 
or when he wants to drag something behind him or push something 
forward; or if you want to pull down on a rope which passes through 
a pulley. Here, remember that the weight of a person pulls as much 
as the center of gravity shifts away from the center of support. To this 
add the force exerted by legs or back bent in the act of standing up. 
One never goes down or up, nor walks in a straight line, without 
raising the heel of the back foot. 


Del moto humano. CAP. CCVII. 
Quando tu vuoi fare l'huomo motore d'alcun peso, considera che li moti 
debbono esser fatti per diverse linee, cioè o di basso in alto con semplice 
moto, come fa quello che chinandosi piglia il peso che rizzandosi vuole 
alzare, o quando vuole strascinarsi alcuna cosa dietro, overo spingere 
inanzi, 0 vuoi tirar in basso con corda che passa per carruccola. Qui si 
ricorda che il peso dell’huomo tira tanto quanto il centro della gravità 
sua è fuori del centro del suo sostentacolo. A questo saggiunge la forza 
che fanno le gambe o schiena piegate nel suo rizzarsi.? 

Mai si scende o sale, né mai si camina per nissuna linea, che il piè di 
dietro non alzi il calcagno. 
[LdP u3v, n° 316 = E 15r] 1) rizzandosi vuole alzare | dirizzandosi vol'alzare. 2) 


rizzarsi ] derizzarsi. 
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Chapter 208 

On motion created by the destruction of balance 

Motion is created by destruction of balance, that is, by inequality. 
Therefore, nothing moves by itself which does not go out of balance, 
and the faster it moves, the further out of balance it will be. 


Del moto creato dalla destruttione del bilico. CAP. ССУТП. 

Il moto creato dalla destruttione del bilico, cioè dall'inegualità: im- 
peroche nissuna cosa per sé si move che non eschi dal suo bilico, e quel- 
la si fa più veloce, che più si rimove dal detto suo bilico. 

[LdP 113v, n° 317] 1) dall’inegualita | della equalita. 





Chapter 209 

On the balance of figures 

When a figure stands on one foot, the shoulder on the standing side 
will always be lower than the other, and the pit of the throat will be 
over the center of the standing leg. The same happens along what- 
ever line we view the figure, providing that its arms do not project 
too much, or there is no weight on its back, in its hand, or on its 
shoulder, or that its free leg does not project in front or behind. 
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Del bilico delle figure. CAP. CCIX. 

Se la figura posa sopra uno de’ suoi piedi, la spalla di quel lato che posa 
fia sempre più bassa che l'altra, e la fontanella della gola sarà sopra 
il mezo della gamba che posa. Il medesimo accaderà per qualunque 
linea noi vedremo essa figura, essendo senza braccia sportanti non 
molto fuori della figura, o senza peso adosso, o in mano, o in spalla, 0 
sportamento della gamba che non posa inanzi o indietro. 

[LdP 13v-114r, n ° 318] 


Chapter 210 

On the grace of limbs 

The limbs of the body should be gracefully accommodated to the 
overall effect that you want your figure to produce. If you want your 
figure to display loveliness itself, you should make the parts delicate 
and relaxed, without showing too many muscles, and with regard 
to those few that you must show, make them sweet, that is, under- 
stated, without dark shadows. Make the limbs, especially the arms, 
disentangled in such a way that no limb forms a straight line with 
the parts adjacent to it. Ifthe axis of the hips of a person happens to 
be posed so that the right side is higher than the left, make the joint 
of the higher shoulder fall along a line perpendicular to it, over the 
greatest prominence of the hip. Make the right shoulder lower than 
the left one, and always place the pit of the throat over the middle 
of the joint of the foot [ankle] above the standing leg; and the free 
leg should have its knee lower than the other knee, and near the 
other leg. 

The positions of the head and arms are infinite. Therefore I shall 
not expand on this by giving any rules for them. I will simply say that 
they should be effortless and pleasing, with varied turnings, so that 
they do not look like pieces of wood. 


Della gratia delle membra. CAP. CCX. 

Le membra nel corpo debbono essere accommodate con gratia al 
proposito dell'effetto che tu vuoi che faccia la figura: e se tu vuoi fare 
la figura che mostri in sé leggiadria, debbi far membri gentili, e distesi, 
senza dimostratione di troppi muscoli, e quei pochi che al proposito 
farai dimostrare, farli dolci, cioè di poca evidenza, con ombre non tinte, 
e le membra, e massimamente le braccia disnodate, cioè che nissun 
membro non stia in linea dritta col membro che s'aggiunge seco. E sil 
fianco polo dell'huomo si trova, per lo posare fatto, che il destro? sia 
più alto che il sinistro, farai la giuntura della spalla superiore piovere 
per linea perpendicolare sopra il più eminente oggetto del fianco, e sia 
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essa spalla destra più bassa della sinistra,? e la fontanella sia sempre 
superiore al mezzo della giuntura del piè di sopra che posa la gamba# 
e la gamba che non posa habbia il suo ginocchio più basso che l'altro, e 
presso all'altra gamba. 

Lattitudini della testa e braccia sono infinite, però non mestenderö 
in darne alcuna regola. Dirò pure che le siano facili e grate con varii 
storcimenti,? acciò non paiano pezzi di legno. 

[LdP nar, n° 319 = A 109v (29v)] 1) Saggiunge seco | saggionge con seco. 2) che il 
destro | fatto che 1 destro. 3) della sinistra | che la sinistra. 4) che posa la gamba 
] che posa. 5) storcimenti | storcimenti e di unir collae menti le gionture vi sono 


dati. 


Chapter 211 

On the fittingness of the parts 

As for the fittingness of these parts, you have to consider that when 
you depict someone who turns backward or sideways, in whatever 
circumstance, you do not make the feet and the rest of the limbs 
move in the direction that the head turns. Instead, let this turning 
unfold through four joints, that is, those of the feet, knees, hips, and 
neck. If the pose is on the right leg, make the left knee bend inward, 
and let the foot be somewhat raised outward, and the left shoulder 
be somewhat lower than the right, and the nape of the neck turned 
in the same direction as the outside of the walnut of the left foot 
[i.e., the malleolus]. The left shoulder will be over the tip of the right 
foot along a perpendicular line. Always make a habit of depicting 
figures so that they do not turn their heads in the same direction as 
their chests turn, since nature, for our convenience, has made us a 
neck that can be useful by bending with ease in diverse ways as the 
eye explores various directions. The other joints are partly obedient 
in this same way. So if you depict a person sitting, make the chest 
turn around over the hip joint whenever the arms reach across the 
body in some way. 


Delle commodità delle membra. CAP. CCXI. 

In quanto alla commodità d'essi membri, harai a considerare che 
quando tu vuoi figurare uno che per qualche accidente si habbia 
a voltare! indietro, o per canto, che tu non facci muovere li piedi e 
tutte le membra in quella parte dove volta la testa, anzi farai opera- 
re col partire esso svolgimento in quattro giunture, cioè quella del 
piede, del ginocchio, del fianco, e del collo? e se poserai su la gamba 
destra, farai il ginocchio della sinistra piegare in dentro, et il suo 
piede sia elevato alquanto di fuori, e la spalla sinistra sia alquanto 
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più bassa che la destra, e la nucca si scontri nel medesimo luogo? dove 
€ volta la noce di fuori del piè sinistro, e la spalla sinistra sarà sopra la 
punta del piè destro per perpendicolar linea:* e sempre usa, che dove 
le figure voltano la testa,? non vi si volga il petto, che la natura per nos- 
tra commodità c'ha fatto il collo, che con facilità può servire a diverse 
bande, volendo l'occhio voltarsi in varii siti; et a questo medesimo sono 
in parte obedienti l'altre giunture: e se fai l'huomo a sedere, e che le 
sue braccia s'havessero in qualche modo ad adoprare in qualche cosa 
traversa, fa ch’il petto si volga sopra la giuntura del fianco. 

[LdP 114r-v, n° 320 = A nor (30r)] 1) si habbia a voltare | sabbi da voltar. 2) del 
fianco, e del collo ] e fianco e collo. 3) nel medesimo luogo ] a quel medesimo 
loco. 4) sinistra—linea 1 sinistra sopra la punta del piè destro perpendicu- 
lar linea. 5) che dove le figure voltano la testa ] le figure che, dove [si] volta la 


testa. 6) s”havessero in qualche modo | s'avessino qualche volta. 


Chapter 212 

On an individual figure not in a historia 

Also, do not repeat the same movement in [both] limbs of a figure as 
you would depict in one. Namely, if you show a figure running alone, 
do not put both of its hands in front, but one in front and the other 
behind because otherwise one cannot run. If the right foot is for- 
ward, the right arm should be in back and the left forward, because 
without this arrangement of the limbs one cannot run well. If you 
have depicted someone following behind with one leg thrust sub- 
stantially forward, make it so that the other one falls in line with the 
head and the higher arm counters that motion by thrusting forward. 
All this will be discussed fully in the book on movement. 


D'una figura sola fuor dell'istoria. CAP. CCXII. 

Ancora non replicar! le membra ad un medesimo moto nella figura, la 
quale tu fingi esser sola, cioé che se la figura mostra di correr sola, che 
tu non gli facci tutte due le mani inanzi, ma una inanzi e l'altra indi- 
etro, perché altrimente non può correre; e se il piè? destro è inanzi, ch'il 
braccio destro sia indietro, et il sinistro inanzi, perché senza tal dispo- 
sitione non si può correr bene. E se gli sarà fatto uno che lo seguiti? che 
habbia una gamba che si getti alquanto inanzi, fa che l'altra ritorni 
sotto la testa et |64| il braccio superiore* scambii il moto, e vada inanzi: 
e cosi di questo si dird a pieno nel libro de” movimenti. 

[LdP n4v-usr n° 321] 1) Ancora non replicar | Non replicare, V3 premette 


Ancora. 2)eseilpié]echeseilpié. 3)Eseglisarà fatto uno che lo seguiti ] e se 
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sarà fatto uno che segha, LdP seg(g)a. 4)etilbraccio] 4) etil braccio superiore 


]e'1braccio a lla superiore. 


Chapter 213 

What the important principles pertaining to the figure are 
Among the principal things required in the depiction of animals is 
the importance of placing the head properly upon the shoulders, the 
trunk above the hips, and the hips and shoulders over the feet. 


Quali sono le principali importantie che appartengono! alla figura. 
CAP. CCXIII. 

Fra le principali cose importanti che si richiedono nelle figurationi de 
gl'animali, è situar bene la testa sopra le spalle, il busto sopra i fianchi, 
e i fianchi e spalle sopra piedi. 


[LdP nsr, n° 322] 1) che appartengono | s'apartiene. 


Chapter 214 

On balancing weight around a body”s center of gravity 

The weight of a figure supported on its feet without moving will be 
distributed equally on opposite sides of the center of its support. I 
say that, if a motionless figure standing on its feet thrusts an arm 
in front of its chest, it must thrust as much of its own weight back- 
ward as it thrusts its own and the extra [weight] forward. I will say 
the same about any part that projects beyond the whole more than 
usual. 


Del bilicar il peso intorno al centro della gravità de’ corpi. CAP. CCXIV. 
La figura che senza moto sopra li suoi piedi si sostiene, darà di sé eguali 
pesi oppositi intorno al centro del suo sostentacolo.! Dico che se la figu- 
ra senza moto sarà posata sopra li suoi piedi, che sella getta un braccio 
inanzi al suo petto, ch'ella debba gettar? tanto peso naturale indietro 
quanto ne getta del naturale et accidentale inanzi: e quel medesimo 
dico di ciascuna parte che sporta fuori del suo tutto oltre al solito. 

[LdP nsr, n° 323] agg. mg. L° A car. 51. 1) agg. mg. L° A car. 51, a capo riga. 2) 
ch'ella debba gettar |che gitti. 


Chapter 215 

On figures who handle and carry weights 

People never lift or carry weight without displacing weight equal to 
what they are trying to lift, which they project to the opposite side of 
the weight they are lifting. 
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Delle figure che hanno a maneggiare e portar pesi. CAP. CCXV. 

Mai si leverà o porterà peso dall'huomo che non mandi di sé piu di al- 
tretanto peso che quello che vuole levare, e lo sporti in opposita parte a 
quella dove esso leva il detto peso. 

[LdP nsr, n? 324] agg. mg. L° A car. 51. 


Chapter 216 

On the poses of people 

The poses of people should be arranged with their limbs in such a 
way that they display the intentions of their minds. 


Dell'attitudini de gl'huomini. CAP. CCXVI. 

Siano l'attitudini de gl'huomini con le loro membra in tal modo dis- 
posti, che con quelle si dimostri l'intentione del loro animo. 

[LdP u5r-v, n? 325] agg. mg. L° A car. 32. 


Chapter 217 

Variety in poses 

Let the actions of people articulate their age and dignity, and be dif- 
ferentiated according to kind, that is, males from females. 


Varietà d'attitudini. CAP. CCXVII. 

Pronuntiansi! gli atti ne gl'huomini secondo le loro età e dignità, e si 
variano secondo le spetie, cioè de’ maschi et delle femmine.? 

[LdP usv, n? 326] agg. mg. L° A car. 33. 1) Pronuntiansi | Pronuncisi. 2)de'mas- 


chi et delle femmine ] le spetie de’ maschi da quelle delle femine. 


Chapter 218 

On the poses of figures 

I say that a painter should note the posture and movements of peo- 
ple arising from any kind of spontaneous activity, and be sure to 
note them or fix them in the mind. Do not wait for the act of crying 
to be performed by someone trying to cry without a great reason, 
and then represent that, because when this action does not arise 
from a true instance, it will be neither spontaneous nor natural. But 
it is very good to have noted it first from a natural instance and then 
have someone do this action in order to look over some parts pur- 
posefully, and then represent it. 


Dellattitudini delle figure. CAP. CCXVIII. 
Dico che il pittore deve notar l'attitudini e li moti de gl'huomini nati di 
qualunque accidente immediate, e siano notati o messi nella mente, e 
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non aspettar che l'atto del piangere sia fatto fare a uno in prova senza 
gran causa di pianto, e poi ritrarlo, perché tal atto non nascendo dal 
vero caso, non sarà né pronto né naturale: ma è ben buono haverlo 
prima notato dal caso naturale, e poi fare star uno in quell'atto, per 
vedere alcuna parte al proposito, e poi ritrarlo. 

[LdP usv, n° 327] agg. mg. L° A car. 48. 


Chapter 219 

On the actions of bystanders at notable events 

Atany event worth being recorded, all bystanders should be looking 
on with diverse gestures of admiration, as [they do] when evildo- 
ers are brought to justice. If the event is devotional, all bystanders 
should focus their eyes on it with a variety of devout gestures, as 
we see at the display of the consecrated Host and similar [events]. 
If the event merits laughter or tears, all bystanders do not have to 
turn their eyes to it, but many of them, with different movements, 
might rejoice or express sorrow together. If the event is frightening, 
the terrified faces of those fleeing should clearly show fear and flight 
with varied movements, as will be explained in the book on motion. 


Dell'attioni! de” circonstanti a un caso notando. CAP. CCXIX. 

Tutti li circonstanti di qualunque caso degno? d'essere notato stanno 
con diversi atti ammirativi a considerare esso atto, come quando la gi- 
ustitia punisce li malfattori: e se il caso è di cosa devota, tutti li circon- 
stanti |63| drizzano gl'occhi? con diversi atti di devotione a esso caso, 
come il mostrare l'hostia nel sacríficio, e simili: e segli é caso degno 
di riso, o di pianto, in questo non é necessario che tutti li circonstanti 
voltino gl'occhi a esso caso, ma con diversi movimenti, e che gran parte 
di quelli si rallegrino, o si dolghino insieme: et se il caso € pauroso, li visi 
spaventati di quelli che fuggono faccino gran dimostratione di timore, 
et di fuga, con varii movimenti, come si dirà nel libro de moti.^ 

[LdP nişv-nör, n° 328] 1) Dell'attione | Dell'attentione. 2) degno d'esser notato 
| degno (Vi corr. su notando) d'esser notato. 3) drizzano gl'occhi | dirizzino li lor 


occhi. 4)nellibro de moti ] nel quarto libro de li moti (corr. Vi su movimenti). 


Chapter 220 

The quality of nudes 

Never depict the muscles of a thin figure with excessive relief, be- 
cause thin people never have too much flesh on their bones. Rather, 
they are thin because of the lack of flesh, and where there is little 
flesh, there cannot be thick muscles. 
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Qualità de l'ignudi. CAP. CCXX. 
Non far mai una figura che habbi del sottile con muscoli di troppo ril- 
ievo: imperoché gl'huomini sottili non hanno mai troppa carne sopra 
lossa, ma sono sottili per la scarsità! di carne, e dove è poca carne, non 
può esser grossezza? di muscoli. 


[LdP nör, n° 329] 1) scarsità ] carestia. 2) grossezza 1 grossezza, corr. VI su carestia. 


Chapter 221 

When muscles are short and thick 

Muscular people have thick bones and are stocky and short. They 
have a dearth of fat because the fleshiness of their muscles shrivels 
up as they grow, leaving no place for the fat that usually surrounds 
them. The muscles in such thin people are all pushed against one 
another, and being unable to extend, grow in thickness. They grow 
more in the part farthest from their ends, that is, toward the middle 
of their breadth and length. 


Come li muscoli son corti e grossi. CAP. CCXXI. 

Imuscolosi hanno grosse lossa, e sono huomini grossi e corti, et hanno 
carestia di grasso, imperoché le carnosità de’ muscoli per loro accres- 
cimento si ristringono insieme, et il grasso che infra loro si suole inter- 
porre non ha luogo,! et i muscoli in tai magri essendo in tutto cost(r) 
etti? infra loro, e non potendosi dilatare, crescono in grossezza, e più 
crescono in quella parte che è più remota da loro estremi, cioè inverso 
il mezzo della loro larghezza e longhezza. 

[LdP n6r n° 330] 1) si suole—ha luogo | si sole interporre u’ non ha loco. 2) in 


tutto cost(r)etti ] in stretti contatti. 


Chapter 222 

Why fat people do not have big muscles 

Even though fat people are themselves short and stocky, like the 
muscular ones mentioned above, they have thin muscles; but their 
skin encloses much spongy thickness which is hollow and full of 
air. Therefore, fat people float more easily in the water than mus- 
cular people, who have a lesser quantity of air enclosed within 
their skin. 


Come li grassi non hanno grossi muscoli. CAP. CCXXII. 

Ancora che li grassi siano in sé corti e grossi, come l'antidetti musco- 
losi, essi hanno sottili muscoli, ma la loro pelle veste molta grossezza 
spognosal e vana, cioè piena d'aria: però essi grassi si sostengono più 
sopra l'acqua che non fanno li muscolosi, che hanno nella pelle rin- 
chiusa? meno quantità d'aria. 
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[LdP n6r-v, n° 331] 1) spognosa | spungosa. 2) nella pelle rinchiusa | la pelle 


ripiena dentro, dentro a essa. 


Chapter 223 

VVhich muscles disappear in various human movements 

When raising and lowering the arms, the breasts either disappear or 
acquire greater relief. Similarly, the bulges at the hips go in and out 
as the hips bend. The shoulders produce more variety (and the hips 
and the neck) than any other joint, because they perform the most 
variable motions. A specific book will be written on this. 


Quali sono li muscoli che spariscono ne” movimenti diversi dell'huomo. 
CAP. CCXXIII. 

Nell'alzare et abbassare delle braccia le poppe spariscono, o elle si 
fanno di più rilievo: il simile fanno li rilievi de’ fianchi nel piegarsi in 
fuori o in dentro nelli loro fianchi: e le spalle fanno più varietà, et li 
fianchi, et il collo, che nissun'altra giuntura, perché hanno li moti più 
variabili: e di questo si farà un libro particolare. 

[LdP növ, n° 332] 


Chapter 224 

On muscles 

No part in the [body] of youths should have pronounced muscles 
because that is a sign of timeworn strength, and in youths there is 
neither time nor mature strength. Thus, let the emphasis in such 
limbs be more or less obvious depending upon whether they are 
more or less in use. Muscles that are in use are always more raised 
and larger than those at rest, and the centric lines intrinsic to the 
parts as they bend never retain their natural length. 


De’ muscoli. CAP. CCXXIV. 

Li membri non debbono haver nella gioventù pronuntiatione de’ mus- 
coli, perché è segno di fortezza attempata, e ne’ giovanetti non è tempo, 
né matura fortezza: ma siano! i sentimenti delle membra pronuntiate 
più o meno evidenti, secondo che più o meno saranno affaticati: e sem- 
pre? li muscoli che sono affaticati sono più alti e più grossi che quelli 
che stanno in |64| riposo, e mai? le linee centrali intrinseche de” membri 
che si piegan stanno nella lor natural lunghezza. 

[LdP növ, n? 333] agg. mg. L° A car. 14. 1) ma siano | Sieno a capo riga, agg. mg L° 
A c. 14: De muscoli. seguono in CU due paragrafi: Sempre i muscoli di quelle mem- 
bra sarano piu evidenti i quali in maggior fatica sarano essercitati. / Quelli muscoli 
sarano ne lor membri manco sculpiti li quali fieno da minor fatica essercitati. 2) 


e sempre ] Sempre a capo riga, agg. mg L° A c.14. 3) e mai ] Maia capo riga, agg. 
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mg.L° A car. 14. segue frase om. da ed.: L.? A c. 20 Li muscoli grossi e lati sieno fatti 


alli potenti con le membra concorrenti a tal dispositione. 


Chapter 225 

A nude depicted with greatly pronounced muscles must be 
motionless 

A nude depicted with all its muscles greatly pronounced must be 
motionless, because no one can move unless one part of the muscles 
relaxes when the opposite muscles pull. Those which relax will lose 
definition, while those which pull will be strongly revealed and be- 
come pronounced. 


Che Vignudo figurato con grandevidenza de’ muscoli fia senza moto. 
CAP. CCXXV. 

Lignudo figurato con grandevidenza di tutti i suoi muscoli fia senza 
moto, perché non si può movere se una parte de’ muscoli non si allenta, 
quando gl'oppositi muscoli tirano: e quelli che si allentano mancano 
della loro dimostratione, e quelli che tirano si scuoprono forte, e fan- 
nosi evidenti. 

[LdP u7r-v, n° 336] 


Chapter 226 

Nude figures should not have their muscles completely defined 
Nude figures should not have their muscles overly defined, because 
they will end up looking labored and lacking grace. As for how a part 
appears when it is being used, its muscles will very often be pro- 
nounced for the same reason. The details of a muscle by itself often 
become pronounced while working, in a way that did not show be- 
fore such action. 


Che le figure ignude non debbono haver i loro! muscoli ricercati affat(t) 
0. CAP. CCXXVI. 

Le figure ignude non debbono haver i loro muscoli ricercati intera- 
mente,” perché riescono difficili e disgratiati.? Per quell'aspetto che il 
membro si volta alla sua operatione, per quel medesimo fiano li suoi 
muscoli più spesso pronuntiati. Il muscolo in sé pronuntia spesso le sue 
particole mediante l'operatione, in modo che senza tale operatione in 
esso prima non si demostravano.* 

[LdP 117v, n° 337] 1)iloro ] li. 2) haver i loro muscoli ricercati interamente ] 
essere ricerchate integralmente con tutti li loro muscoli. 3) disgratiati ] sgra- 


tiati segue frase om. in ed. Tu hai ad intendere tutti li muscoli del huomo et quelli 
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pronuntiare con pocha evidentia dove l'huomo non s'afaticha nelle sue parte. / Quel 
membro che sara più afaticato fia quello che più dimostrarà li suoi muscoli. 4) in 


modo—si demostravano ] in esso prima non si dimostravano. 


Chapter 227 

On the lengthening and shortening of muscles 

The muscle at the back of the thigh varies more greatly in its exten- 
sion and contraction than any other muscle in humans. Second is 
that which makes up the buttocks. The third is that of the back. The 
fourth is that of the neck. The fifth is that of the shoulders. The sixth 
[is] that of the stomach which begins under the pomegranato [car- 
tilaginous tip of breastbone] and ends under the pubis, as will be 
explained about everything. 


Dell'allargamento e racortamento de’ muscoli. CAP. CCXXVII. 

Il muscolo della coscia di dietro fa maggior varietà nella sua estensio- 
ne et attratione che nissun altro muscolo che sia nell’huomo. Il secondo 
€ quello che compone la natica. Il terzo è quello delle schiene. Il quarto 
è quello della gola. Il quinto è quello delle spalle. Il sesto, quello dello 
stomacho, che nasce sotto il pome granato, e termina sotto il pettig- 
none, come si dirà di tutti. 

[LdP 18v-119r, n° 341] 1) sotto il pettignone | nel pettignone. 


Chapter 228 

Where a cord without muscles is found in humans 

Where the arm ends in the palm of the hand on the side of the 
fourth finger, there is a tendon, the largest in humans, which is with- 
out muscle. It begins in the middle of one of the bones of the arm 
and ends in the middle of the other bone, and it has a square shape 
and is about three fingers wide and half a finger thick, and it serves 
solely to hold the two bones of the arm tightly together, so that they 
do not spread apart. 


Dove si trova corda ne gl’huomini senza muscoli. CAP. CCXXVIII. 
Dove il braccio termina con la palma della mano presso a quatro dita, 
si trova una corda la maggior che sia nell’huomo, la quale è senza 
muscolo, e nasce nel mezzo dell’uno de” fucili del braccio, e termina nel 
mezzo dell'altro fucile, et ha figura quadrata, et è larga circa tre dita, 
e grossa mezzo dito, e questa serve solo a tenere insieme stretti li due 
detti fucili del braccio, acciò non si dilatino. 

[LdP nor, n° 342] 
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Chapter 229 

On eight pieces that originate in the middle of tendons in various 
joints in humans 

Some pieces of bone that originate within the joints of humans are 
stable in the middle of the tendons that tie certain joints together, 
like the kneecap, the shoulder joint, and the feet. There are eight in 
all, since there is one per shoulder, and one per knee, and two for 
each foot beneath the first joint of the big toe toward the heel. These 
become extremely hard as humans approach old age. 


De glotto pezzi che nascono nel mezzo delle corde in varie giunture 
dell'huomo. CAP. CCXXIX. 

Nascono nelle giunture dell'huomo alcuni pezzi d'osso, li quali sono 
stabili nel mezzo delle corde che legano alcune giunture, come le rotelle 
delle ginocchia, e quelle delle spalle, e de’ piedi! le quali sono in tutto 
otto, ché n? una per spalla, et una per ginocchio, e due per ciascun 
piede sotto la prima giuntura delli diti grossi verso il calcagno, e questi 
si fanno durissimi verso la vecchiezza dell'huomo. 

[LdP ugrn?343] 1) e de piedi | e de’ petti deli piedi. 


Chapter 230 

On the muscle between the pomegranato İcartilaginous tip of 
breastbonel and the pubis 

A muscle originates between the base of the breast bone and the 
pubis (I say it terminates in the pubis) which has three capacities, be- 
cause its length is divided by three cords [bands of connective tissue]. 
First the upper muscle is followed by a cord as broad as the muscle; 
next follows a second muscle lower down to which the second cord 
is connected; finally there follows a third muscle with a third cord 
which is connected to the pubis. These three repetitions of three 
muscles with three cords are produced by nature for the great move- 
ments people make bending and stretching with this same muscle. 
If it were a single piece, there would be too much variation when it 
expands and contracts as people bend and stretch. For men to have 
less variation in this muscle as it moves makes for greater beauty 
because if the muscle were to stretch nine finger widths and then 
contract just as much, each part of the muscle would barely be three 
finger widths, which would make for little variation in their shape 
and slightly deform the beauty of the body. 


Del muscolo che € fra il pomogranato, et il pettignone. CAP. CCXXX. 
Nasce un muscolo infra il pomo granato, et il pettignone,! (dico ter- 
mina nel pettignone) il quale € di tre potenze, perché € diviso nella sua 
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lunghezza di tre corde, cioè prima il muscolo superiore, e poi seguita 
una corda larga come esso muscolo, poi seguita il secondo muscolo più 
basso di questo, al quale si congiunge la seconda corda, alfine seguita 
il terzo muscolo con la terza corda, la qual corda è congiunta all'osso 
del pettignone:? e queste tre riprese di tre muscoli con tre corde sono 
fatte dalla natura per il gran moto che ha l'huomo nel suo piegarsi, 
e distendersi con simile muscolo: il quale se fusse d'un pezzo farebbe 
troppa varietà nel suo dilatarsi e restringersi, nel piegarsi e distendersi 
dell'huomo, e fa maggior bellezza nell'huomo haver poca varietà di tal 
muscolo nelle sue attioni, imperoché se il muscolo si ha da distendere 
nove dita, et altre tante poi ritirarsi, non tocca? tre dita per ciascun 
muscolo, le quali fanno poca varietà nella loro figura, e poco diforma- 
no la bellezza* del corpo. 

[LdP ugr-v, n° 344] 1) infra—pettignone 1 circha al pome granato e termina nel 


petignone. 2) pettignone ] petine. 3) non tocca ] ne tocca. 4) la bellezza ] la 


bellezza, Vi corr. su l’huomo. 





Chapter 231 

On the farthest a person can twist when seen from behind 

The most extreme twist a person can make will show the heels from 
the back and the face from the front. This is not done without diffi- 
culty, and then only if one bends the leg and lowers the shoulder [on 
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the side] facing the nape of the neck. The reason for this twist will be 
demonstrated in the [book on] anatomy, including which muscles 
move first and which last. 


Dell'ultimo svoltamento che può far l'huomo nel vedersi a dietro. CAP. 
CCXXXI. 

L'ultimo svoltamento che può far l'huomo sarà nel dimostrarsi le cal- 
cagne in dietro, et il viso in faccia: e questo non si farà senza difficultà,? 
et se non si piega la gamba et abbassasi la spalla che guarda la nucca:š 
e la causa di tale svoltamento fia dimostrata nel'anatomia, et quali 
muscoli primi et ultimi si muovino. 

[LdP ngv, n° 345] 1) le calcagne in dietro ] le calcagna in faccia. 2) difficultà | 


dificultade. 3) la nucca ] la nucha. 





Chapter 232 

How far one can bring one arm near the other on the back 

When reaching the arms behind the back, the elbows will never be 
closer to each other than when the longest fingers pass the elbows of 
the opposite hands. That is, the absolute closest the elbows can be 
when behind the kidneys corresponds to the space that exists from 
one elbow to the end of the largest finger of the hand. This makes 
the arms form a perfect square. The arms can cross over the chest 
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to the extent that the elbows come to the middle of the chest. This 
will make the elbows form an equilateral triangle with the shoulders 
and arms. 


Quanto si può avvicinar l'un braccio con l'altro di dietro. CAP. CCXXXII. 
Delle braccia che si mandano di dietro, le gomita non si faranno mai 
più vicine che le più lunghe dita passino le gomita dell'opposite mani 
cioè che l’ultima vicinità che haver possino le gomita dietro alle reni, 
sarà quanto è lo spatio ch'è dal suo gomito all'estremo del maggior dito 
della mano, le quali braccia! fanno un quadrato perfetto. E quanto si 
possino? traversar le braccia sopra il petto, e che le gomita venghino 
nel mezzo del petto, e queste? gomita con le spalle e braccia fanno un 
triangolo equilatero. [67] 

[LdP nıgv—ızor, n° 346-347] 1) le quali braccia | Queste braccia. 2) E quanto si 


possino ] [347] Quanto si possono a capo riga. 3) e queste ] Queste a capo riga. 














































































































































































































Chapter 233 

On the preparation of force by a man who wants to strike a great 
blow 

When a man gets ready to create a motion with force, he bends and 
twists as much as he can in a movement opposite to where he wants 
to strike a blow, and there he gathers as much force as he can, which 
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he transmits and releases onto the thing that he strikes with a com- 
pound motion. 


Dell'apparecchio della forza dell'huomo che vuol generare gran per- 
cussione. CAP. CCXXXIII. 

Quando l'huomo si dispone alla creatione del moto con la forza, esso 
si piega e si torce! quanto può nel moto contrario a quello dove vuol 
generare la percussione, e quivi sapparecchia nella forza che a lui è 
possibile, la quale conduce? e lascia sopra della cosa da lui percossa 
col moto del composto.* 

[LdP 120r, n° 348] 1) si piega e si torce ] si piega e si storce. 2) vuol generare la 
percussione | vole gienerare la percusione. 3) conduce | poi (V corr. su puoi) con- 


giongie. 4) col moto del composto ] con moto decomposto. 

















Chapter 234 
On compound force [generated] by humans, speaking first about 
the arms 
The muscles that move the largest bone of the arm during the ex- 
tension and retraction of the arm originate around the middle of 
the bone called the humerus, one behind the other: the one that ex- 
tends the arm starts in the back and the one that bends it in the front. 
That a man is more powerful pulling than pushing is proven 
by the ninth [proposition] of De ponderibus, which states: among 
weights of equal potential force, the more potent one will be far- 
ther away from the fulcrum of balance. It follows from this that with 
the muscle NB and the muscle Nc being of equal strength, the front 
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muscle NC will be more potent than the back muscle NB because it 
attaches to the arm at c, a place farther removed from the fulcrum 
of the elbow A than B, which is on the near side of the fulcrum; and 
this concludes the proof. 

But this is a simple force, not the compound one that vve set 
out to treat, so vve must proceed further. A compound force is that 
which, during an operation performed with the arms, has a second 
potential force added to it in the vveight of a person and his legs. 
Thus in pulling and pushing, in addition to the potential force of 
the arms, one must add the vveight of the person and the strength 
of his back and his legs as they try to straighten out—as vvould 
happen with two [men] at a column, one pushing it and the other 
pulling it. 


Della forza composta dall'huomo, e prima si dirà delle braccia.! CAP. 
CCXXXIV. 

Li muscoli che muovono il maggior fucile del braccio nell'estensione e 
retrattione? del braccio, nascono circa il mezzo dell'osso detto adiuto- 
rio? l'uno dietro all'altro: di dietro è nato quello che estende il braccio, 
e dinanzi quello che lo piega. 

Se l'huomo è più potente* nel tirare che nello spingere, provasi per la 
g%de ponderibus, dove dice: Infra li pesi di equal potenza, quello si di- 
mostrerà più potente, che sarà più remoto dal polo della loro bilancia. 
Seguita che essendo N.B. muscolo, et N.C.” muscolo di potenza infra 
loro eguali, il muscolo dinanzi М.С.8 è più potente che il muscolo di 
dietro N.B.” perché esso è fermo nel braccio in C. sito più remoto dal 
polo del gomito A. che non è B. il quale è di là da esso polo, e così è 
concluso l'intento. Ma questa è forza semplice, e non composta, come 
si propone di voler trattare, e dovemo metter più inanzi; etŠ la forza 
composta è quella quando? facendosi un'operatione con le braccia, vi 
saggiunge una seconda potenza del peso della persona, e delle gambe, 
come nel tirare, e nello spingere, che oltre alla potenza delle braccia vi 
saggiunge il peso della persona, e la forza della schiena, e delle gambe, 
la quale è nel voler distendersi, come sarebbe di due ad una colonna, 
che uno la spingesse,!9 e l'altro la tirasse. 

[LdP 120r-v, n? 349] 1) delle braccia | dele sua braccia. 2) nell'estensione e re- 
trattione | nell'astensione e retractione. 3) adiutorio | haiutorio. 4) Se l’huomo 
è più potente | Se Phuomo è più potente, Vi corr. su Selle hano più potentia. 5) 
N.B. muscolo, et N.C. | A b muscolo et he. 6)N.C.]hc. 7)NB.]hb. 8) dovemo 
metter più inanzi, et ] dovevo mettere questa inanti, ma. 9) è quella quando ] fia 


quella che. 10) la spingesse | spingesse la colona. 
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Chapter 235 

Which is the greater potential force in humans: pulling or pushing? 
People have much greater potential force pulling than pushing be- 
cause in pulling, the potential force of arm muscles created solely 
for pulling is added, which is not there for pushing. Because when 
the arm is straight, the muscles that move the elbow cannot have 
any more action in pushing than would someone leaning a shoul- 
der against something that person wants to move from its place. In 
this [leaning], the only nerves used are those that straighten the 
curve of the back and those that straighten the bent leg and which 
are at the base of the thigh and in the flesh at the back of the leg. 
Thus it is concluded that pulling adds the potential force of the 
arms, and the potent extension of the legs and the back, together 
with the chest of a person, in the way required to lean obliquely. To 
push the same thing [would] lack the potential force of the arms, 
because no matter how much a straight, motionless arm pushes, it 
is like having a piece of wood placed between the shoulder and the 
thing being pushed. 


Quale è maggior potenza dell'huomo, quella del tirare, o quella dello 
spingere. CAP. CCXXXV. 

Molto maggior potenza ha l'huomo nel tirare che nello spingere, per- 
ché nel tirare vi saggiunge la potenza! de” muscoli delle braccia che 
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sono creati solo al tirare, e non allo spingere, perché quando il brac- 
cio è dritto, li muscoli che muovono il gomito? non possono havere al- 
cuna attione nello spingere più che si havesse l'huomo appoggiando 
la spalla alla cosa che lui vuole rimovere dal suo sito, nella quale solo 
sadoprano li nervi che drizzanno la schiena incurvata, e quelli che 
drizzanno la gamba piegata, e stanno sotto la coscia, e nella polpa 
dietro alla? gamba, e così è concluso al tirare aggiungersi la potenza 
delle braccia, e la potente estensione delle gambe, e della schiena,* in- 
sieme col petto? dell'huomo, nella qualità che richiede la sua obliquità: 
et allo spingere concorre il medesimo, mancandogli la potenza delle 
braccia, perché tanto è a spingere con un braccio dritto senza moto, 
come è havere interposto un pezzo di legno fra la spalla e la cosa che 
si spinge. [69] 

[LdP 120v-1215 n° 350] 1) vi s'aggiunge la potenza | vi s'agiongie la potentia. 2) 
muovono il gomito | movono il gomito (corr. Vi su braccio). 3) dietro alla ] dirietro 
della. 4) estensione delle gambe, e della schiena ] aste(n)sione della schiena et 


delle gambe. 


Chapter 236 

On limbs that bend, and what the flesh that covers them does 
when they bend 

The flesh that covers the joints of the bones and other parts near a 
bone increases and decreases in thickness as those limbs bend or 
extend. The flesh increases on the inner side of the angle generated 
when limbs bend, and thins and stretches out on the outside of the 
exterior angle. The [flesh] in between the convex and the concave 
angles increases or decreases as it gets closer or farther away from 
the angles of these bent joints. 


Delle membra che piegano, e che officio fa la carne che la veste in esso 
piegamento. CAP. CCXXXVI. 

La carne che veste le giunture dellossa, e l'altre parti all'osso vicine,! 
crescono e diminuiscono nelle loro grossezze secondo il piegamento o 
estensione delle predette membra, cioè crescono dalla parte di dentro 
dell'angolo che si genera nelli piegamenti de” membri, et sassottigliano, 
et si estendono dalla parte di fuori dell'angolo esteriore et il mezzo che 
s'interpone fra l'angolo convesso et il concavo partecipa di tale accres- 
cimento o diminutione, ma tanto più o meno quanto le parti sono più 
vicine? o remote da gl'angoli delle dette giunture piegate. 

[LdP 121r, n° 351] 1)all'osso vicine | a lor vicine. 2) esteriore | esteriore, Vi corr. su 


superiore. 3) quanto le parti sono più vicine ] quanto e’ son piu vicini. 
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Chapter 237 

On turning the leg but not the thigh 

It is impossible to turn the leg from below the knee without equally 
turning the thigh. This results because the bony joint of the knee 
connects the encased thigh bone with the bone of the leg, and this 
joint can only move forward and backward, as required in walking 
and kneeling. But it can never move laterally because the contacts 
that make up the knee joint do not allow it. 

However, if this joint could bend and turn like that where the hu- 
merus joins the shoulder and where the thigh bone joins at the hip, 
the legs of a person vvould alvvays be as flexible as the sides, from 
the front as well as the back, and the legs would always be tvvisted. 
Furthermore, a joint like this would not support the straightness of 
the leg. Therefore, the knee can only bend forvvard, and not back- 
vvard, for if it vvere bent backvvard, a person could not rise onto his 
feet from kneeling. 

When rising from a kneeling position on two knees, one first puts 
the weight of the torso on one knee, and takes the weight off the 
other. At that moment, the other leg feels no weight other than its 
own [weight], which makes it easy to lift the knee from the ground 
and place the sole of the foot firmly on the ground. Then all the 
weight can be taken onto the standing foot and, by resting a hand 
on the knee as the [other] arm extends, one raises the chest and the 
head. Then, one extends and lines up the thigh with the chest, and 
draws oneself upright over the standing foot until the other leg is 
[fully] raised. 


Del voltar la gamba senza la coscia. CAP. CCXXXVII. 

Impossibile è voltar la gamba dal ginocchio in giù senza voltar la cos- 
cia con altretanto moto: e questo nasce che la giuntura dell'osso del 
ginocchio ha il contatto dell'osso della coscia internato e commesso 
con l'osso della gamba, e solo si può muovere! tal giuntura inanzi o in- 
dietro, nel modo che richiede il caminare, e l'inginocchiarsi: ma non si 
può mai muovere lateralmente,? perché li contatti che compongono la 
giuntura del ginocchio non lo comportano: imperoché se tal giuntura 
fusse piegabile e voltabile, come l'osso de l'adiutorio? che si commette 
nella spalla, e come quello della coscia che si commette nell'anche, 
l'huomo harebbe sempre piegabili così le gambe per gli loro lati, come 
dalla parte dinanzi alla parte |7o| di dietro, e sempre tali gambe sareb- 
bono torte: et ancora tal giuntura non può preterire la rettitudine 
della gamba, et è solo piegabile inanzi, e non indietro, perché se si pie- 
gasse indietro, l'huomo non si potrebbe levare in piedi quando fusse 
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inginocchiato, perché nel levarsi di ginocchioni, delle due ginocchia, 
prima si dà il carico del busto sopra l'uno de’ ginocchi, e scaricasi il 
peso dell'altro, et in quel tempo l'altra gamba non sente altro peso che 
di sé medesima, onde con facilità leva il ginocchio da terra, e mette la 
pianta del piede tutta posata alla terra, di poi rende tutto il peso sopra 
esso piede posato, appoggiando la mano sopra il suo ginocchio, et in 
un tempo distende il braccio il quale porta il petto e la testa in alto, e 
cosi distende e drizza la coscia col petto, e fassi dritto sopra esso piede 
posato insino che ha levato l'altra gamba. 

[LdP 121r-v, n° 352] 1) e solo si può muovere | e non solo si pò movere. 2) muo- 


vere lateralmente ] muovere da quella lateralmente. 3) adiutorio ] aiuttorio. 


Chapter 238 

On the bending of flesh 

Whenever there is bending, the flesh always creases on the side 
opposite to that which is stretched. 


Della piegatura! della carne. CAP. CCXXXVIII. 
Sempre la carne piegata è grinza? dall'opposita parte da che l'è tirata. 
[LdP 121v-u2r, n° 353] agg mg. L° A c. 14. 1) Della piegatura | Delle pieghe. 


2) piegata è grinza ] è pieghata e grinza. 


Chapter 239 

On simple movement in humans 

Simple movement is said to be that made by simply bending forward 
or backward. 


Del moto semplice dell'huomo. CAP. CCXXXIX. 

Il moto semplice! è detto quello che fa? nel piegarsi semplicemente, o 
inanzi, o indietro.3 

[LdP 122r, n° 354] 1) Il moto semplice | Moto semplice nell’huomo. 2) che fa | 


che lui fa. 3) o indietro ] o indietro o d” intraverso. 


Chapter 240 

Compound movement 

Compound movement is said to occur when any action requires 
bending down and sideways at the same time. Therefore, painters 
must take heed to make compound movements which are integral 
to their compositions—for example, if someone makes a compound 
movement as required by some action, that you do not make it oth- 
erwise by depicting it as a simple movement, which would be the 
furthest thing from that action. 
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Moto composto.! Cap. CCXL. 

Il moto composto? è detto quello quando che per alcuna operatione si 
richiede piegarsi in giù e in traverso in un medesimo tempo: così deve 
avvertire il pittore a fare i movimenti? composti, i quali siano integral- 
mente alle loro compositioni: cioè se uno fa un atto composto, medi- 
ante le necessità di tale attione, che tu non l'imiti in contrario col fargli 
fare un atto semplice, il quale sarà più remoto da essa attione. 

[LdP 112 r, n° 355] 1) Moto composto. | Del moto composto fatto dall'uomo. 
2) composto] composto nell'uomo. 3) cosi deve avvertire il pittore a fare i movi- 


menti ] Adunque tu, pittore, fa li movimenti a capo riga. 


Chapter 241 

On movements appropriate to the actions of humans 

The movements of your figures ought to demonstrate the quantity 
of force appropriately used for various actions—so that you do not 
show someone demonstrating the same force in raising a rod that 
would be required to raise a rafter. Therefore, make the demonstra- 
tions of force differ according to the kind of weights being handled. 


Delli moti appropriati a gl'effetti de gl'huomini. CAP. CCXLI. 

Li moti delle tue figure debbono essere dimostrativi della quantità della 
forza quale conviene a quelle usare a diverse attioni: cioè che tu non 
facci dimostrare le medesime forze a quel che leverà una bachetta,! la 
quale fia conveniente all'alzare d'una trave. Adunque fa diverse le di- 
mostrationi? delle forze, secondo la qualità de’ pesi da loro maneggiati. 
[LdP 122r, n° 356] 1) leverà una bacchetta ] leva la bachetta. 2) fa diverse le di- 


mostrationi ] fa loro preparare le dimostrationi. 


Chapter 242 

On the movement of figures 

You should never represent heads straight on the shoulders, but turn 
them sideways to the right or left, even if they look up or down or 
straight ahead. This is because the movement of heads should look 
lively, awake, and not asleep. Do not make the mid parts of the entire 
person facing [directly] front or back so that they line up directly 
above or below other mid parts, which are higher or lower. If you 
want to do this, restrict it to the aged; and do not repeat the move- 
ments of the arms or legs, not only in the same figure, but also not 
in the bystanders and those nearby, unless the event being depicted 
forces you to do so. 
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De” moti delle figure. CAP. CCXLII. 

Non farai mai le teste dritte sopra le spalle, ma voltate in traverso, a 
destra o a sinistra, ancor che elle guardino in su o in giù, o dritto,! per- 
ché gli è necessario fare i lor moti che mostrino vivacità desta, e non ad- 
dormentata. E non fare li mezzi di tutta la persona dinanzi o di dietro, 
che mostrino le loro rettitudini sopra o sotto a gl'altri mezzi superiori 
o inferiori: e se pure tu lo vuoi usare, fallo ne’ vecchi: e non replicare 
li movimenti delle braccia, o delle gambe, non che in una medesima 
figura, ma neanche nelle circonstanti e vicine, se già la necessità del 
caso che si finge non ti constringesse. 


[LdP 122r-v, n° 357] 1) insu o in git, o dritto | in giù o in su, o diritto. 


Chapter 243 

On demonstrative actions 

When there are affectionate, demonstrative actions, things near in 
time or place should be indicated by a hand not too far away from 
those [making] demonstrative [actions]. And if these things take 
place far away, the hand pointing should also be far away, and the 
front of the face turned towards whoever demonstrates. 


De gl'atti dimostrativi! CAP. CCXLIII. 

Ne gl'atti affettionati dimostrativi, le cose propinque? per tempo o per sito 
shanno a mostrare con la mano non troppo remota da essi dimostra- 
tori: e se le predette cose saranno remote, remota debba essere ancor 
la mano del dimostratore, e la faccia del viso volta a che si dimostra. 
[LdP 123r, n° 361] 1) De gl’atti dimostrativi | De attitudine V2 agg. mg. De gl'atti di- 


mostrativi, L° A car. zo. 2) le cose propinque | di cose propinque. 3) ache | a chi. 


Chapter 244 

On variety in faces 

Vary the countenace of faces according to the transient states of 
people working, resting, weeping, laughing, shouting, being afraid, 
and similar things. Also, the limbs, along with the entire pose, should 
correspond to the altered face. 


Della varietà de’ visi. CAP. CCXLIV. 

Sia variata l'aria de’ visi secondo gl'accidenti dell’huomo in fatica, in 
riposo, in pianto, in riso, in gridare, in timore, e cose simili, et ancora 
le membra della persona insieme con tutta l'attitudine deve rispondere 
all'effigie alterata. 


[LdP 123r-v, n? 365 = Mdri 72v] 1) fatica, in riposo | faticha, in riposso, in ira. 
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Chapter 245 

On the movements appropriate to an active mind 

Some mental activity takes place without bodily movement, and 
some with bodily movement. Mental activity without bodily move- 
ment leaves out the arms, hands, and every other part that reveals 
aliveness; but mental activity with bodily movement takes into ac- 
count the body and its limbs with movements appropriate to the 
movements of the mind. Many more things will be added to this 
discourse. There is a third movement that partakes of both of these, 
and a fourth which is neither one nor the other. These last two are 
insensate, or rather senseless, and will be put in the chapter on mad- 
ness or on buffoons in their Morris dances. 


De” moti appropriati alla mente del mobile. CAP. CCXLV. 

Sono alcuni moti mentali senza il moto del corpo, et alcuni col moto del 
corpo. Li moti mentali senza il moto del corpo lasciano cadere braccia, 
mani, et ogn'altra parte che mostra vita: ma li moti mentali con il moto 
del corpo tengono il corpo con le sue membra con moto appropriato 
al moto della mente: e di questo tal discorso si dirà molte cose: evvi un 
terzo moto ch? partecipante dell'uno e dell'altro: et un quarto che non 
€ né l'uno, né l'altro; e questi ultimi sono insensati, overo disensato: e si 
mette nel capitulo della pazzia o de’ buffoni nelle loro moresche. 

[LdP 124r-v, n° 370] 


Chapter 246 

How mental activity moves a person into the highest degree of 
ease and harmony 

Mental activity directs bodily activity with simplicity and ease, not 
erratically, because when the mind is focused and absorbed in itself, 
the senses are not stimulated. 


Come gl'atti mentali muovano la persona in primo grado di facilità e 
commodità. CAP. CCXLVI. 

Il moto mentale muove il corpo con atti semplici, e facili, non in qua, et 
in là, perché il suo obbietto è nella mente, la quale non muove i sensi, 
quando in sé medesima è occupata. 

[LdP 124v, n° 371] 


Chapter 247 

On motion arising in the mind because of an object 

When an object is the reason that someone moves, either this object 
is immediately present, or not. If it isimmediately present, whatever 
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moves first towards the object is the most essential sense, which is 
the eye. The feet remain standing in place, and only the thighs, along 
with the hips and knees, move in the direction to which the eye is 
turned. A long discourse will be made on these matters. 


Del moto nato dalla mente mediante lobbietto. CAP. CCXLVII. 
Quando il moto dell'huomo è causato! mediante l'obbietto, o tale ob- 
bietto nasce immediate, o no: se nasce immediate, quel che si muove 
torce prima allobbietto il senso più necessario, ch l'occhio, lasciando 
star li piedi al primo luogo, e solo muove le coscie insieme con ifianchi e 
ginocchi verso quella parte dove si volta l'occhio, e così in tali accidenti 
si fara gran discorso. 


[LdP 124v, n° 372] 1) Quando—é causato | Il moto del'uomo causato. 


Chapter 248 

On ordinary motion 

Human motion varies as much as the variety of transient states that 
course through people's minds. Each transient state will itself move 
people more or less, depending on how great their potential is and 
depending on their age, because a youth will move differently than 
an old person [in response] to the same event. 


De” moti communi. CAP. CCXLVIII. 

Tanto son varü li moti di gl'huomini quante sono le varietà de 
glaccidenti che discorrono per le loro menti: e ciascuno accidente in 
sé muove più o meno essi huomini, secondo che saranno di maggior 
potenza,? e secondo l'età: perché altro moto farà sopra un medesimo 
caso un giovane, che un vecchio. 

[LdP 124v, n° 373] 1) moti digl'huomini | li movimenti delli huomini. 2) di mag- 


gior potenza ] di maggiore o di minore potentia. 


Chapter 249 

On the motion of animals 

Every animal that moves on two feet lowers the side that is above 
the raised foot more than the side above the foot standing on the 
ground. The upper part of the body does the opposite. This is seen 
in the hips and shoulders of a person walking, and likewise in birds 
with their heads and tails. 


Del moto de glanimali. CAP. CCXLIX. 
Ogn'animale di due piedi abbassa nel suo moto più quella parte che 
sta sopra il piede che alza, che quella che sta sopra il piede che posa in 
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terra: e la sua parte suprema fa il contrario: e questo si vede nelli fian- 
chi e spalle dell'huomo quando camina, e nell'uccelli il medesimo con 
la testa sua, e con la groppa. 

[LdP 124v, n? 374] 


Chapter 250 

That every part of a body should be in proportion to the whole 
Make one part of a whole in proportion to the whole. For example, if 
a man has a short and fat shape, make the same hold for each part, 
that is, short and fat arms, large and thick hands, and short fingers, 
with their joints as mentioned above. And so on for the rest. 


Ch'ogni membro sia proportionato! a tutto il suo corpo. CAP. CCL. 

Fa ch'una parte? d'un tutto sia proportionata al suo tutto: come se un 
huomo é di figura grossa e corta, fa che? il medesimo sia in sé ogni suo 
membro, cioé braccia corte e grosse, le mani larghe e grosse, e le dita 
corte, con le sue giunture nel modo sopradetto.? E cosi il rimanente. 
[LdP 1255, n? 375 = E 6v] 1) membro sia proportionato | membro per sé sia pro- 
portionato. 2) Fa ch'una parte | Fa ch'ogni parte, E Ogni parte. 3) fa che | chil. 

4) grosse, ele dita corte ] grosse, mani larghe, grosse e corte dita. 5) nel modo—il 
rimanente | nel sopradetto modo, et cosi l rimanente e 1 medesimo intendo av[e]r 
detto degli universi animali et piante, cosi nel diminuire le proporzionalità delle 


grossezze come de l'ingrossarle. 


Chapter 251 

On the observance of decorum 

Observe decorum, that is, the appropriateness of actions, clothing, 
place, and surroundings to the dignity or vileness of the things you 
want to depict. For example, a king should have a dignified beard, 
countenance, and dress, and ornate surroundings. Those in the vi- 
cinity should show reverence, admiration, and dress worthy and 
appropriate to the solemnity of a royal court. The lowly should be 
unadorned, abject, and those in the vicinity should conform in their 
vile and presumptuous actions. All the limbs should correspond to 
that composition, so that the gestures of an old man are not like 
those of a youth, those of a woman are not like those of a man, nor 
those of a man like those of a child. 


Dell'osservanza! del decoro. CAP. CCLI. 

Osserva il decoro, cioè la convenienza dell'atto, vesti, sito, e circonstanti 
della dignità? o viltà delle cose che tu vuoi figurare: cioé che il re sia di 
barba, aria, et abito grave, et il sito ornato, et i circonstanti stiano con 
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riverenza, ammiratione, et abiti degni e convenienti alla gravità d”una 
corte reale,3 e li vili disornati et abbietti,” et li loro circonstanti habbino 
similitudine con atti vili e presuntosi, e tutte le membra corrispondino 
a tal componimento. Che gl'atti d'un vecchio non siano simili a quelli 
d'un giovane, e quelli d'una femina a quelli d'un maschio,” né quelli 
d'un huomo a quelli d'un fanciullo. 

[LdP 125v, n° 377] 1) Dell'osservanza ] De l'osservatione. 2) la convenienza— 
della dignità ] della convenientia del'atto vestigie e sito, e circonspetti delle deg- 
nità. 3) d'una corte reale | d'una corte reale, V2 corr. su tal corte. 4) et abbietti | 


infinti et abbietti. 5)equelli—d'un maschio | né la femina con l'atto del maschio. 


Chapter 252 

On the ages of figures 

Do not mix a lot of children with the same number of old people, 
nor youths with infants, nor women with men, unless the event you 
want to depict ties them together. 


Dell'età delle figure. CAP. CCLII. 

Non mescolare! una quantità di fanciulli con altretanti vecchi, né 
giovani con infanti, né donne con huomini, se già il caso che vuoi figu- 
rare non li legasse insieme.? 


[LdP 125v, n° 378] 1) mescolare ] mischiare. 2) insieme | insieme mischi. 


Chapter 253 

Qualities of the people who make up the components of historie 
For the ordinary, everyday components of historie, get in the habit of 
depicting few old people, and separating them from the young, be- 
cause there are few old people and their comportment is not suited 
to those of young people. Where there is no congruity of comport- 
ment, do not render friendship, and where there is no friendship, 
render separation. Where the components of historie are made to 
appear solemn and considered, depict few youths, because youths 
like to avoid advice, and other similar things. 


Qualità d'huomini ne” componimenti dell'historie. CAP. CCLIII. 

Per l'ordinario ne' componimenti communi dell'historie usa di fare rari 
vecchi, e separati da' giovani, perché li vecchi sono rari, e li lor costumi 
non si confanno! con i costumi de' giovani; e dove non é conformità di 
costumi non si fa amicitia, e dove non é amicitia si fa? separatione. E 
dove si fa componimenti d'istorie apparenti di gravità e consigli, facci 
pochi giovani, perché li giovani volentieri fuggono li consigli: et altre 
cose simili.3 
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[LdP 125v-126r, n° 379] 1) non si confanno | non si convengono. 2) si fa | si gen- 


era. 3) altre cose simili 1 P altre cose nobili. 


Chapter 254 

How to depict someone who is speaking to many people 

Get in the habit of depicting someone you wish to make speaking 
to many people in the act of contemplating the subject matter he 
has to address, and grant him gestures appropriate to that subject. 
That is, if the subject matter entails persuasion, let the gestures be 
in keeping with that purpose. If the subject entails an explanation of 
various causes, have the speaker touch a finger of his left hand with 
two fingers of his right hand, having closed the two smaller ones, 
and turn his alert face towards the people with his mouth partially 
open so that he appears to be speaking. If he is seated, he should 
appear to be raising himself partway up, with his head leaning for- 
ward. If you depict him standing, let him lean his chest and head 
slightly towards the crowd. The crowd should be silent, and fixated 
on the orator’s face, full of admiration. Make the mouth of some old 
man fixed in wonder at the pronouncements he has heard, with the 
corners of his mouth pulled down, making numerous wrinkles in his 
cheeks, and his eyebrovvs raised so high that many creases appear 
on his forehead. Make a few others seated with fingers interlaced 
around their tired knees, others crossing one knee over the other, on 
vvhich they rest one hand to support their elbovv vvhile their other 
hand supports the bearded chin of another old man. 


Del figurare uno che parli con più persone. CAP. CCLIV. 

Userai di far quello che tu vuot che parli fra molte persone in atto di 
considerar la materia chegli ha da trattare, e di accommodare in lui 
gl'atti appartenenti a essa materia; cioè se la materia è persuasiva, che 
glatti Vəl siano al proposito simili! e se la materia è di dichiaratione? 
di diverse ragioni, fa che? quello che parla pigli per i due diti* della 
man destra un ditto della sinistra, havendone serrato li due minori; e 
col viso pronto verso il popolo, con la bocca alquanto aperta, che paia 
che parli. E se egli siede,5 che paia che si sollevi alquanto ritto, e con 
la testa inanzi. E se lo fai in piedi, fallo alquanto chinarsi col petto e 
la testa inverso il popolo, il quale figurerai tacito, et tutto attento ri- 
guardare l'oratore in viso® con atti ammirativi: e fa” la bocca d'alcun 
vecchio per maraviglia dell'udite sentenze chiusa, e nelli? estremi bassi 
tirarsi in dietro molte pieghe delle guancie, e con le ciglia alte nella 
giuntura, le quali creino molte pieghe per la fronte: alcuni a sedere? 
con le dita delle mani insieme intessute, tenendovi dentro il ginocchio 
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stanco: altri con un ginocchio sopra l'altro, sul quale tenga la mano, 
che dentro a sé riceva il gomito, la mano del quale vada a sostenere il 
mento barbuto d'alcun vecchio.? 

[LdP 126r-v, n° 380 = A 101r (21r)] 1) siano al proposito simili | siano al proposi- 
to. 2) di dichiaratione 1 di dichiarazione, A dichiarativa per. 3) fa che ] fa che, 
A che. 4) parla pigli per i due diti] parla pigli per li due diti, A dice pigli co’ le 
pri(me)2 dita. s) se egli siede | segli sede, A se lu” sedeva. 6) viso | viso, A 
volto. 7) chiusa e nelli | tenerla chiusa, ne, A tenere la bocca coi sua. 8) a sedere 


] a sedere, A sedenti. 9) dalcun vecchio ] dalcuno chinato vecchio. 


Chapter 255 

How to depict an enraged figure 

Show an enraged figure holding someone by the hair with head 
twisted on the ground, one knee [resting] upon the ribs, and his right 
arm raised high in a fist. The assaulted should be depicted with hair 
standing on end, eyebrows lowered and taut, with teeth clenched 
through a wide-open mouth, neck thick, and his front leaning to- 
wards the enemy and crumpled. 


Come deve farsi! una figura irata. CAP. CCLV. 

Alla figura irata farai tenere uno per li capelli col capo storto a terra, e 
con uno de’ ginocchi sul costato, e col braccio destro levare il pugno in 
alto: questo habbia li capelli elevati, le ciglia basse e strette, et i denti 
stretti da canto? della bocca arcata, il collo grosso, e dinanzi per il chi- 
narsi all'inimico pieno di grinze. 

[LdP 126v, n° 381 = A 10gv (29v)] 1) deve farsi | si deve fare (Vi corr. su figurare). 


2) da canto della bocca arcata ] et i dui stremi da canto della bocca archati. 


Chapter 256 

How to depict someone in despair 

Depict someone in despair stabbing himself with a knife and, hav- 
ing torn his clothes apart with his hands, let one hand be engaged in 
tearing open a wound, and show him standing on his feet with his 
legs slightly bent, and his body likewise [bent] towards the ground, 
his hair rent. 


Come si figura un disperato. CAP. CCLVI. 

Al disperato farai darsi d'un coltello, e con le mani haversi stracciato i 
vestimenti, e sia una d'esse mani in opera a stracciar la ferita, e farailo 
con i piedi stanti, e le gambe alquanto piegate, e la persona similmente 
verso terra, con capelli stracciati. 
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[LdP 126v, n° 382 = A 109v (29v)] 1) farailo con i piedi stanti ] farallo co” piedi 


stanti. 2) capelli stracciati ] capegli stracciati et sparsi. 


Chapter 257 

On laughing and weeping, and their differences 

Between someone laughing and someone crying there is no differ- 
ence in the eyes, mouth, or cheeks, only in the rigidity of the eye- 
brows which come together in someone crying and lift in someone 
laughing. To someone crying also add clothes being torn apart by 
hand. Vary the different reasons for crying, because some cry in 
anger, some from fear, some out of tenderness and joy, some from 
suspicion, some from pain and torment, and some out of piety and 
sorrow for lost relatives or friends. Among those crying, show some 
in despair, some less extreme, some teary-eyed, some shouting, 
some turning their faces towards heaven with their hands down and 
fingers interlaced, others fearful with their shoulders raised to their 
ears, and so on according to the reasons mentioned above. Someone 
about to cry raises the eyebrows until they meet and squeezes them 
together, forming wrinkles above them, and turns the corners of the 
mouth downwards, while someone laughing has them lifted and 
their eyebrows wide apart. 


Del ridere e del piangere, e differenza loro. CAP. CCLVII. 

Da quel che ride a quel che piange non si varia né occhi, né bocca, né 
guancie, ma solo la rigidità delle ciglia che saggiungono a chi piange, e 
levansi a chi ride. A quello che piange saggiugne ancora le mani strac- 
ciar le vesti: e variasi? nelle varie cause del pianto, perché alcun piange 
con ira, alcuno con paura, alcuno per tenerezza et allegrezza, alcuno 
per sospetto, et alcuno per doglia e tormento, alcuno per pietà e dolore 
de” parenti o amici persi: delli quali piangenti? alcuno si mostra dis- 
perato, alcuno mediocre, alcuno lagrima, alcuno grida, alcuno sta con 
il viso* al cielo, e con le mani in basso, havendo le dita di quelle insieme 
tessute, altri timorosi con le spalle inalzate all'orecchie, e così seguono” 
secondo le predette cause. Quel che versa il pianto alza le ciglia nelle 
loro giunture, e le stringe insieme, e compone grinze di sopra, et rivolta 
li canti$ della bocca in basso, e colui che ride gli ha alti, e le ciglia aperte 
e spatiose. [74] 

[LdP 127r, n° 384] agg. mg. L° A car. 33. 1) le vesti ] li vestimenti e capegli e co” 
l'ongie stracciarsi la pelle del volto in che non achade a chi ride. 2) e variasi | 
[LdP 1271, n° 385] (titolo in CU, om. in ed.) Del mede(si)mo agg. mg. L° A car. 28. 
Segue frase om. da ed. Non farai il viso di chi piange con equali movimenti di quel 


che ride, perché spesso si somigliano et perché il vero modo si è di variare sì com'è 
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variato l'accidente del pianto da l'acidente del riso, imperò che, per piangiere, le 
ciglia e la bocca si varian. 3) delli quali piangenti ] deli qua( 1 )i pianti. 4) al- 
cuno lagrima—il viso ] alcuni solo lacrimosi, et alcuni gridano alcuni col viso. 5) 
all'orecchie, e così seguono | agli orecchi et così seg{ u )ono. 6) di sopra et rivolta 


li canti ] di sopra, et in mezo li canti. 


Chapter 258 

On posing young children 

Neither young children nor the elderly should make lively gestures 
with their legs. 


Del posare de’ putti.! CAP. CCLVIII. 

Ne” putti e ne” vecchi? non debbonesser atti pronti fatti mediante le loro 
gambe. 

[LdP 127r-v, n° 386] 1) Del posare de’ putti ] De possati d'infanti. 2) Ne” putti e 


ne’ vecchi ] Ne l’infanti et vecchi. 


Chapter 259 

On posing girls and boys 

Girls and boys should not be shown with their legs doing anything 
unruly, nor too far apart, because that shows audacity or a complete 
lack of shame, whereas legs close together demonstrate modesty. 


Del posar delle femmine, e de’ giovani! CAP. CCLIX. 

Nelle femmine e giovanetti non debbonesseratti di gambe sbandate,? 
o troppo aperte, perché dimostrano audacia, o al tutto privatione di 
vergogna, e le strette dimostrano vergogna.? 

[LdP 127v, n° 387] (numerato per errore CcLX) 1) Del posar delle femmine, e de’ 
giovani. | De'possati di femine et giovanetti. 2) sbandate | sbarlate. 3) vergogna 


] timore di vergogna. 


Chapter 260 

On those who jump 

Nature works and teaches without the need to discourse with a 
jumper who, when wanting to jump, lifts arms and shoulders with 
momentum. Following this momentum, these move together with 
the main part of the body and lift the jumper off the ground until 
the momentum is used up. This momentum is accompanied by an 
immediate extension of the body through the curve of the back and 
the joints of the thighs, knees, and feet. This extension happens on 
a slant, that is, forward and upward, and thus the motion devoted 
to going forward carries the body of the jumper forward, and the 
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motion of going upwards raises the body and makes it follow a great 
arc, which increases the jump. 


Di quelli che saltano.! CAP. CCLX. 

La natura opera et insegna senza alcun discorso del saltatore, che 
quando vuol? saltare, egli alza con impeto le braccia e le spalle, le 
quali seguitando l'impeto, si muovono? insieme con gran parte del 
corpo, et levansi in alto, sin a tanto che il lor impeto in sé si consumi: 
il qual'impeto è accompagnato dalla subita estensione* del corpo in- 
curvato nella schiena, e nella giuntura delle coscie, delle ginocchia, e 
de’ piedi, la qual estensione è fatta per obliquo, cioè inanzi, et all'insù, 
e così il moto dedicato all'andare inanzi porta inanzi il corpo che 
salta, et il moto d'andare all'insù alza il corpo, e falli fare grand'arco, et 
aumenta? il salto. 

[LdP 127v-128r, n° 390] (numerato per errore CCLIX) 1) Di quelli che saltano | Del 


saltare et che cosa aumenta ’l salto. 2) vuol | lui vole. 3) si muovono | movon 


A 


sé. 4) dalla subita estensione | dall'astensione subita. 5) aumenta | agumenta. 





Chapter 261 

On a man who wants to throw something far away with great force 
A man who wants to throw a spear, rock, or some other object with 
forceful motion, can be depicted in two principal ways: that is, you 
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can either depict the man preparing to create the motion, or instead, 
after that motion has been completed. But if you fabricate him in 
preparing to create the motion, then the inner side of the foot should 
be aligned with the chest even though the opposite shoulder will be 
over the foot; that is, if the right foot is supporting the man's weight, 
the left shoulder will be over the tip of the right foot. 


Dell'huomo che vuol tirar una cosa fuor di sé con grand'impeto. CAP. 
CCLXI. 

L’huomo il quale vuol tirar! un dardo, o pietra, o altra cosa, con im- 
petuoso moto, può essere figurato in due modi principali, cioè o potrà? 
esser figurato quando l'huomo si prepara alla creatione del moto, 
o veramente quando il moto desso8 è finito. Ma se tu lo fingerai* per 
la creatione del moto, all’hora il lato di dentro del piede sarà con la 
medesima linea del petto, ma harà la spalla contraria sopra il piede, 
cioè se il piede destro sara sotto il peso dell'huomo, la spalla sinistra 
sarà sopra la punta d'esso piede destro. 

[LdP 128r, n° 392] 1) Lhuomo il quale vuol tirar | L'hu( o )mo il qual vorrà trare. 


o 
2) o potrà |otu’lporrai. 3) moto d'esso | moto di sé. 4) fingerai | figurerai. 


Chapter 262 

Why someone who wants to throw, or thrust an iron into the 
ground by throwing it, raises and bends his opposite leg 

Someone who wants to throw or thrust a large rod into the ground by 
throwing it, raises the leg opposite to the throwing arm, and bends 
it at the knee. He does this to balance himself over the foot resting 
on the ground. Without this bend or twist of the legs, he could not 
balance, nor could he thrust without extending his leg. 


Perché quello che vuol tirar, o ficcar tirando il ferro in terra, alza la 
gamba opposita incurvata. CAP. CCLXII. 

Quel che col tirare vuol ficcare o trarre il cannonel in terra, alza la 
gamba opposita al braccio che trahe, e quella piega nel ginocchio, e 
questo fa per belicarsi sopra il piede che posa in terra, senza il qual 
piegamento o storcimento di gambe far non si potrebbe, né potrebbe 
trarre, se tal gamba non si distendesse. 

[LdP 128v, n° 393] 1) vuol ficcare o trarre il cannone ] vol fichare o trare il 


calmone. 
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Chapter 263 

Distribution of weight in stationary bodies 

The distribution of weight, or rather the center of balance, in hu- 
mans is divided into two kinds: simple and compound. Simple is 
what happens when a man standing still raises his arm various 
distances from his center, or bows forward while standing on one 
foot, [yet] retains his center of gravity on the perpendicular line 
rising from the center of the standing foot. If he stands equally 
upon both feet, the midline of his chest will be perpendicular to 
the middle of a line that measures the space between the centers 
of his feet. 

A compound center of balance refers to a case where a person 
holds up additional weight through various movements, like the 
figure of Hercules who crushes Antaeus between his chest and his 
arms while lifting him above the earth. You might make him leaning 
as far behind the centric line of his feet as Antaeus’ center of gravity 
is in front of those same feet. 
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Ponderatione de’ corpi che non si muovono. CAP. CCLXIII. 

Le ponderationi overo bilichi de g”huomini si dividono in due parti, 
cioè semplice, e composto. Semplice! è quello che è fatto dall'huomo 
sopra li suoi piedi immobili, sopra li quali esso huomo, aprendo le brac- 
cia con diverse distanze delsuo mezzo, o chinandosi stando? sopra uno 
de’ suoi piedi, sempre il centro della sua gravità sta per linea perpen- 
dicolare sopra il centro d'esso piede che posa: e se posa sopra li due 
piedi egualmente, all’hora il petto? dell’huomo harà il suo centro per- 
pendicolare nel mezzo della linea che misura lo spatio interposto infra 
li centri d'essi piedi. 

Il bilico composto s'intende esser quello che fa un huomo che sostien 
sopra di sé un peso per diversi moti: come la figura d”Hercole che scop- 
pia Anteo, il quale sospendendolo da terra infra il petto e le braccia, 
che tu li facci tanto la sua figura di dietro alla linea centrale de’ suoi 
piedi, quanto Anteo ha il centro della sua gravità dinanzi alli medesimi 
piedi. [76] 

[LdP 128v, n° 394] 1) Semplice ] bilicattione semplice è quella. 2) stando 1 stan- 


te. 3) petto] peso. 


Chapter 264 

About a person standing on two feet who puts more weight on one 
than the other 

When someone's leg tires after standing on it for a long time, part 
of their weight will transfer to the other leg. This kind of standing 
ought to be used for [figures in] decrepitude or infancy, or actually 
for someone really tired, since it shows fatigue or lack of well-being 
in the limbs. Yet one always sees [pictures of] healthy, vigorous 
youths resting on one leg. If they put enough weight on the other 
leg, they are doing this in order to initiate movement, for without 
this [weight shift] all motion is negated, because motion is gener- 
ated by inequality. 


Dell'huomo che posa sopra li due piedi, e che dà di sé più peso all'uno 
che all'altro. CAP. CCLXIV. 

Quando per lungo stare in piedi l'huomo ha stancata! la gamba dove 
posa, esso manda parte del peso sopra l'altra gamba: ma questo tal po- 
sare ha da essere usato nell'età decrepita, o nell'infantia,? o veramente 
in uno stanco, perché mostra stanchezza o poca valetudine di membri: 
e pero sempre si vede un giovane, che sia sano e gagliardo posarsi sopra 
l'una delle gambe, e se dà alquanto di peso sopra l'altra gamba, esso 
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l'usa quando vuol dar principio necessario al suo movimento, senza il 
quale si nega ogni moto, perché il moto si genera dallinequalita. 
[LdP 129r, n° 395] 1) stancata ] istanchata. 2) nelleta decrepita, o nellinfantia ) 


dall'ettà decrepita o dell'infantia. 3) in uno stanco 1 d'un istancho. 


Chapter 265 

On standing figures 

Standing figures should always vary their limbs so that when one 
arm goes forward, the other either remains fixed or goes backward. 
If a figure stands on one leg, the shoulder above that leg should 
be lower than the other. This is heeded by people of good sense 
who always follow nature in balancing their body over their feet 
so as not to fall off their feet, because while standing on one foot, 
the opposite leg does not support the person and, being bent, is 
dead weight. For this reason it is necessary that the weight from 
the raised leg transfer its center of gravity above the hip of the sup- 
porting leg. 


Del posar del(le) figure.! CAP. CCLXV. 

Sempre le figure che posano debbono variare le membra, cioè che se 
un braccio va innanzi, che l'altro stia fermo, o vada indietro: e se la 
figura posa sopra una gamba, che la spalla ch'è sopra essa gamba sia 
più bassa che l'altra: e questo si osserva? da gÜhuomini di buon sensi, 
li quali attendono sempre per natura a bilicare Ühuomo sopra li suoi 
piedi, acciò che non rovini dalli suoi piedi: perché posando sopra un 
piede, l'opposita gamba non sostiene esso huomo, stando piegata, la 
quale in sé è come se fusse morta, onde necessità fa che il peso che è 
dalle gambe in su mandi il centro della sua gravità sopra la giuntura 
della gamba che lo sostiene. [77] 

[LdP 129r, n° 396] 1) Del posar del(le) figure ] Delli possati delle figure. 2) si os- 


serva ] si causa. 


Chapter 266 

On the distribution of weight over one's feet when stopping 
When a person [moving] on his feet stops, he will either carry 
himself equally on both feet or shift his weight unequally. If he 
carries his weight equally on both feet, he will be carrying either 
his own natural weight combined with extra weight, or else carry- 
ing his own natural weight. If he carries his natural weight mixed 
with extra weight, then the opposite ends of the limbs will not 
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be equally distant from the vertical axes of the joints of the feet 
[ankles]. But if he carries his own natural weight, then the ends 
of the opposite limbs will be equally distant from the joints of the 
feet. Thus this distribution of weight will be the subject of a spe- 
cialized book. 


Delle ponderationi dell'huomo nel fermarsi sopra de’ suoi piedi. CAP. 
CCLXVI. 

L'huomo che si ferma sopra li suoi piedi, o si caricherà ugualmente 
sopra essi piedi! o si caricherà con pesi ineguali. Se si carichera? 
ugualmente sopra essi piedi, egli si caricherà con peso naturale misto 
con peso accidentale, o si caricherà con semplice peso naturale. Se si 
caricherà? con peso naturale misto con peso accidentale? all’hora 
glestremi oppositi de” membri non sono egualmente distanti dalli poli 
delle giunture de’ piedi: ma se si caricherà? con peso naturale semplice, 
all'hora tali estremi di membri oppositi saranno egualmente distanti 
dalle giunture de’ piedi: e così di questa ponderatione si farà un libro 
particolare. 

[LdP 129r-v, n° 397] 1) ugualmente sopra essi piedi | con equal peso sopra ciascun 


piede. 2) carichera 1 caricha. 3) con peso accidentale 1 con accidentale. 


Chapter 267 

On the greater or lesser speed of local motion 

Local motion made by humans, or by any other animal, will be of 
greater or lesser velocity as their center of gravity is farther or closer 
to the center of their supporting foot. 


Del moto locale più o meno veloce. CAP. CCLXVII. 

Il moto locale fatto dall'huomo, o da alcun altro! animale, sarà di tanto 
maggior o minor velocità, quanto il centro della loro gravità sarà più 
remoto o propinquo al centro del piede dove si sostengono. 

[LdP 129v, n° 398] 1) da alcun altro | o d'altro. 
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Chapter 268 
On four-footed animals, and how they move 


The maximum height of four-footed animals varies more when they 
walk than when they stand still, and more or less depending on 
whether these animals are larger or smaller in size. The cause of this 
is the splaying out of the legs as they touch the ground. As the legs 
become less oblique and more perpendicular to the ground, they 
raise the body of the animal. 


De glanimali di quattro piedi, e come si muovono. CAP. CCLXVIII. 

La somma altezza de glanimali di quattro piedi si varia più ne 
glanimali che caminano, che in quelli che stanno saldi: e tanto più o 
meno, quanto essi animali son di maggiore o minor grandezza: e ques- 
to è causato dall'obliquità delle gambe che toccano terra, ch'inalzano 
la figura! desso animale quando tal gambe disfanno la loro obliquità, 
e quando si pongono perpendicolari sopra la terra. [78] 

[LdP 129v, n° 399] 1) figura ] persona. 
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Chapter 269 

On the relationship that one half of a persons vvidth has to the 
other half 

The thickness and width of one half of a person will never equal 
the other unless the limbs attached to it make equal and like 
movements. 


Della corrispondenza che ha la metà della grossezza dell'huomo con 
l'altra metà. CAP. CCLXIX. 

Mai l'una metà della grossezza e larghezza dell'huomo sarà eguale 
Puna a l'altra, se le membra a quella congiunte non faranno equali e 
simili moti. 

[LdP 129v-130r, n° 400] 


Chapter 270 

How a person who jumps up makes three movements 

When a person jumps up, the head moves three times faster than the 
heel of the foot, before the tip of the foot leaves the ground, and two 
times faster than the hips. This occurs because three angles open up 
at the same time, the highest one in front where the torso is joined 
to the thighs, the second where the back of the thighs join the back 
of the legs, the third where the front of the leg joins the bone of 
the foot. 


Come nel saltar dell'huomo in alto vi si trovano tre moti. CAP. CCLXX. 
Quando l'huomo salta in alto, la testa è tre volte più veloce ch'il calc- 
agno del piede, inanzi che la punta del piede si spicchi da terra, e due 
volte più veloce che li fianchi: e questo accade perché si disfanno in un 
medesimo tempo tre angoli, delli quali il superiore è quello dove il busto 
si congiunge con le coscie dinanzi: il secondo é quello dove le coscie di 
dietro si congiungono con le gambe di dietro: il terzo é dove la gamba 
dinanzi si congiunge con l'osso del piede. 

[LdP 13or, n? 401] 
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Chapter 271 

Why it is impossible for one memory to preserve all views and 
transformations of the limbs 

It is impossible for any memory to retain all the views or transforma- 
tions of each part of any existing animal. We shall illustrate this case 
by analyzing a hand. 

Since every continuous quantity is infinitely divisible, the move- 
ment of the eye that observes the hand as it moves from A to B 
passes through the space AB, which is also a continuous quantity 
and consequently infinitely divisible. Every part of the movement 
changes the view and shape of the hand to sight, and this continues 
as it moves through an entire circle. The same thing happens to the 
motion of a hand when it is raised; that is, it will pass through space, 
which is a [continuous] quantity. 


Che è impossibile che una memoria serbi! tutti gli aspetti e mutationi 
delle membra. CAP. CCLXXI. 

Impossibile è che alcuna memoria possa riserbare tutti gl'aspetti o mu- 
tationi d'alcun membro di qualunque animale si sia. Questo caso esem- 
plificheremo con la dimostratione d'una mano. E perché ogni quantità 
continua è divisibile in infinito, il moto dell'occhio che risguarda la 
mano, e si muove dall'A. al B. si muove per uno spatio A.B. il quale 
ancor lui €? quantità continua, e per consequente divisibile in infinito, 
et in ogni parte di moto varia l'aspetto e figura della mano nel suo ve- 
dere, e così farà movendosi in tutto il cerchio: et il simile farà la mano 
che s'innalza nel suo moto, cioè passerà per spatio che è quantità.? 
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[LdP 130r, n° 402] 1) Che è impossibile che una memoria serbi ] Che gli è im- 
possibile ch’alcuna memoria riservi. 2) ancor lui è | è ancora lui. 3) quantita | 


quantità continua. 


Chapter 272 

On the practical skills sought with great eagerness by the painter 
And you, painter, desiring the greatest practical skills must under- 
stand that if you do not acquire them on top of a solid foundation of 
things in nature, you will produce works of little honor and even less 
income. If you do it well, your works will be prolific and good, to your 
great honor and benefit. 


Della pratica cercata con gran sollecitudine dal pittore. CAP. CCLXXII. 
E tu, pittore, che desideri grandissima pratica) hai da intendere che 
se tu |79| non la fai sopra buon fondamento delle cose naturali, farai 
opere con assai poco honore, e men guadagno: e se la farai buona, 
l'opere tue saranno molte e buone, con tuo grande honore et utilità.? 

[LdP 131r-v, n° 405] 1) grandissima pratica ] la grandissima praticha. 2) buone, 


con tuo grande honore et utilità ] bone con grand’honor tuo et molta utilità. 


Chapter 273 

On painters judging their own works and those of others 

When a work seems equal to one’s judgment, that is a sad indication 
of one's judgment; yet it is even worse when a work surpasses one's 
judgment, as befalls those who marvel at having done such good 
work. When judgment surpasses the work, this is a perfect indica- 
tion, and a youth with this kind of disposition will, without a doubt, 
be an excellent worker. Even if only a few works are composed, they 
will be of such quality that people will stop to contemplate them 
with admiration. 


Del giudicare il pittore le sue opere e quelle d'altrui. CAP. CCLXXIII. 
Quando l'opera sta pari col giuditio, quello è tristo segno in tal giuditio: 
e quando l'opera supera tal giuditio,! questo è pessimo, come accade a 
chi si maraviglia d”hayer sì bene operato: e quando il giuditio supera 
l'opera, questo è perfetto segno. E se il giovane è? in tal dispositione, 
senza dubbio questo fia eccellente operatore, ma fia componitore di 
poche opere, ma saranno di qualità che fermeranno gl'huomini con 
ammiratione a contemplarli.3 

[LdP 131v, n° 406] nota marginale in ed. Vedi sopra cap. ıı. CU agg. mg. L° A car. 
41. 1) tal giuditio 1 il giudizio. 2) E se il giovane € ] e segli è giovane. 3) con 


ammiratione a contemplarli ] con admirazione a contenplarle le sue perfezioni. 
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Chapter 274 

On painters judging their paintings 

We know for certain that errors are recognized more readily in the 
works of others than in one’s own. Therefore, first make sure you 
are good at perspective and then that you have an understanding 
of human proportion, and that you are a good architect insofar as 
concerns the form of buildings and other things. VVhere you do not 
have practical skills, do not recuse yourself from copying from life. 
mdeed, you should have a flat mirror when you paint, and look at 
your works in it often. For when your works are seen there in reverse, 
they will appear to be from the hand of another master, and you will 
be better at judging your mistakes. It is also good to remove yourself 
often and take some recreation. Upon returning, you will find your 
judgment improved, because being stuck in your work will strongly 
deceive you. 


Del giudicare il pittore la sua pittura. CAP. CCLXXIV. 

Noi sappiamo certo che gl'errori si conoscono piu nell'altru? opere che 
nelle sue, però fa che sii primo? buon prospettivo, di poi habb? intera 
notitia delle misure dell'huomo, e sii buono architettore,* cioè in quan- 
to appartiene alla forma de gl'edifitii, e dell'altre cose, e dove tu non hai 
pratica,* non ricusare ritrarle? di naturale: ma debbi tenere un spec- 
chio piano quando dipingi e spesso riguarderai dentro l'opere tue, la 
quale vi fia veduta’ per lo contrario, e parrà? di mano d'altro maestro, e 
giudicherai meglio gl'errori tuoi.!° Et ancora sarà buono levarsi spesso, 
e pigliarsi qualche sollazzo, perché col ritornare! tu migliori il giuditio: 
ché lo star saldo nell'opera” ti fa forte ingannare.18 

[LdP 131v-132r, n° 407 = A 108r (28r)] 1) conoscono più nell’altrui | cognoscono 
più in l'altrui. 2) però fa che sii primo | e spesso riprendendo gli altrui picoli er- 
rori, non vedrai li tuoi grandi. Et per fugire simil’ ignoranzia fa che tu sia prima. 3) 
di poi habbi 1 di puoi che tu habbi. 4) e sii buono architettore | et d'altri ani- 
mali, et ancora bono architettore. 4) dove tu non hai pratica ] che sono sopra la 
terra, che sono infinite forme; et di quante più haverai notizia, più fia laudata la 
tua operatione, et in quelle che tu non hai pratica. 5) ritrarle ] di ritrarle. 6) ma 
debbi tenere un specchio piano quando dipingi] ma per tornare alla promessa di 
sopra, dico che nel tuo dipingiere tu debbi tenere un specchio piano. 7) riguard- 
erai | riguardarvi. 8) vi fia veduta 1 gli fia veduta. 9) parra 1 paratti. 10) tuoi 
] tuoi ch’altramente. 11) sarà buono—col ritornare | buono il spesso levarsi et 
pigliare un poco d'altro solazzo perché nel ritornare alle cose. 12) nell'opera | su 
Popra. 13) segue fine cap. in cu è buono anchora lo alontanarsi perché l'opra pare 
minore, e più si comprende in una occhiata e meglio si conosce le discordanti et 


sproporzionate membra et i colori delle cose, che d’apresso. 
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Chapter 275 

Why the mirror is the master of painters 

When you want to see if your whole painting conforms to things 
copied from nature, get a mirror and make it capture the reflection 
of the living thing. Compare the thing in the mirror with your paint- 
ing, and carefully consider your subject in both. You will observe that 
a flat mirror shows things that appear to project, and a painting does 
the same. A painting has only one surface, and a mirror is the same. 
A mirror and a painting show the likeness of things surrounded by 
shadow and light, and both seem far behind the surface. If you are 
aware that the mirror makes things stand out by means of lines and 
shadows, and since, among your colors, you have shadows and lights 
more powerful than those in the mirror, surely if you know how to 
put them together well, your painting will also appear like a thing of 
nature seen in a large mirror. Your master will show you the light and 
the dark of every object, and among your colors will be one lighter 
than the illuminated parts of the mirrored image of this object, and 
likewise, among those colors will be one darker than any darkness 
in that object. Whereby it follows that you, painter, will make your 
paintings similar to those in such a mirror when seen by a single eye, 
because two eyes surround any object smaller than the eye. 


Come lo specchio è maestro de” pittori. CAP. CCLXXV. 

Quando tu vuoi vedere se la tua pittura tutta insieme ha conformità 
con le cose ritratte del naturale, habbi uno specchio, e favi dentro spec- 
chiare la cosa viva, e paragona la cosa specchiata con la tua pittura, e 
considera bene il tuo obbietto nell'uno e nell'altro. Tu vedi uno specchio 
piano dimostrar cose che paiono rilievate, e la pittura fa il medesimo. 
La pittura ha? una sola superficie, et il specchio è il medesimo.? Lo spec- 
chio e la pittura mostra la similitudine delle cose circondata da ombra 
e lume, e l'una e l'altra pare assai di là dalla sua superficie. E se tu con- 
osci che lo specchio per mezzo de” lineamenti et ombre" ti fa parere le 
cose spiccate, et havendo tu fra li tuoi colori l'ombre et i lumi più potenti 
che quelli dello specchio, certo se tu li saprai ben comporre insieme, la 
tua pittura parrà ancor lei una cosa naturale vista in un gran specchio. 
Il vostro maestro vi mostra il chiaro e l'oscuro? di qualunque obbietto, e 
li vostri colori ne hanno uno ch'è più chiaro che le parti alluminate del 
simulacro di tale obbietto, e similmente in essi colori se ne trova alcuno 
che è più scuro che alcuna oscurità di esso obbietto: onde nasce che 
tu, pittore, farai? le pitture tue simili a quelle di tale specchio, quando 
è veduto da un solo occhio, perché li due occhi circondano l'obbietto 
minore dell'occhio. [80] 
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[LdP 132r-v, n° 408 = A 104v (24v)] 1) e considera—fa il medesimo ] e considera 
bene sel subietto de Puna e l’altra similitudine ha conformità insieme. Et sopratutto 
lo specchio si de” pigliare per suo maestro, cioè lo specchio piano, imperò che su la 
sua superfitie le cose hanno similitudine co’ la pittura in molte parti; cioè, tu vedi 
la pittura fatta sopra un piano dimostrare cose che paiono rilevate, et lo specchio 
sopra un piano fa l medesimo. 2)ha]é. 3)il medesimo | quel medesimo segue 
in CU testo om. da ed. la pittura è impalpabile in quanto che quello che pare tondo e 
spiccato non si può circondare co” le mani, et lo specchio fa il simile. 4) et ombre 
| e ombre e lumi. 5) Il vostro maestro vi mostra il chiaro e l'oscuro | [LdP 132v- 
133r, n° 410 titolo presente in CU., om. da ed. Come la vera pittura sta nella superfitie 
dello specchio piano. Vi agg. al titolo: Questo capitulo seguitarebbe meglio dinanzi a 
quello di sopra. Lo specchio di piana superfitie contiene in sé la vera pittura in essa 
superfitie, et la perfetta pittura fatta nella superfizie di qualonche materia piana, 
è simile alla superfitie de lo specchio; et voi, pittori, trovate nella superfitie delli 
specchi piani il vostro maestro il qual v'insegna il chiaro et l'oscuro et lo scorto. 6) 


farai ] non fai. 


Chapter 276 

Which painting is more praiseworthy 

The more closely a painting matches the thing it imitates, the more it 
is praiseworthy. This comparison confuses those painters who want 
to make natural things more beautiful, such as those who portray a 
one-year-old boy whose head is one fifth of his height, yet they make 
it into one eighth. The width of the shoulders is similar to the head, 
yet they make it double, thus transforming a little one-year-old boy 
into the proportions of a thirty-year-old man. They have made and 
seen this error used so many times that it has become a habit—a 
habit so deeply ingrained and established in their corrupted judg- 
ment that they convince themselves that nature, or whoever imi- 
tates nature, makes the greatest errors by not doing as they do. 


Qual pittura è più laudabile. CAP. CCLXXVI. 

Quella pittura è più laudabile la quale ha più conformità con la cosa 
imitata. Questo paragone è! a confusione di quelli pittori li quali voglio- 
no racconciare le cose di natura, come son quelli? che imitano un figlio- 
lino d'un anno, la testa del quale entra cinque volte nella sua altezza, e 
loro la fanno entrare otto: e la larghezza delle spalle è simile alla testa, 
e questi la fanno dupla, riducendo cosi un picciol fanciullo d'un anno 
nella proportione d'un huomo di trent'anni: e tante volte hanno usato e 
visto usare tal errore, che l'hanno converso in usanza, la quale usanza 
€ tanto penetrata e stabilita nel lor corrotto giuditio, che fan credere lor 
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medesimi che la natura, o chi imita la natura, facci grandissimi errori 
a non fare come essi fanno. 

[LdP 133r, n° 411] nota marginale in ed. Vedi sopra cap. 167. 1) Questo paragone è | 
Questo propongo. 2) come son quelli ] come quelli. 3) dupla, riducendo così ] 


subdupla a essa larghezza de spalli, et così vanno riducendo. 


Chapter 277 

What the painter’s primary objective and intention is 

The painter's primary intention is to make a simple flat surface ap- 
pear to be a raised body that stands out from that surface. Whoever 
outdoes others most in this art deserves the greater praise. This inves- 
tigation, indeed the crown of this science, arises from shadows and 
lights or, rather, light and dark. Therefore, if you avoid shadows, you 
will also avoid what the most noble ingegni consider the glory of art 
and receive praise from uneducated common people who appreciate 
nothing but the beauty of colors, having no understanding of relief. 


Qual € il primo obbietto e intentione del pittore. CAP. CCLXXVII. 

La prima intentione del pittore é fare che una semplice superficie piana 
si dimostri un corpo rilevato e spiccato da esso piano: e quello che in 
tale arte eccede pitt glaltri, quello merita maggior lode, e questa tale 
investigatione, anzi corona di tale scienza, nasce dall'ombre, e lumi, o 
vuoi dire chiaro e oscuro. Adunque se tu fuggi l'ombre! tu fuggi la glo- 
ria dell'arte appresso li nobili ingegni, e l'acquisti appresso l'ignorante 
volgo, il quale nulla più desidera? che? bellezza di colori, non conoscen- 
do il rilievo.^ 

[LdP133r-v n° 412] 1) se tu fuggi l'ombre tu fuggi la gloria | chi fugie l'ombre fuggie 
la gloria. 2) più desidera | desiderano. 3) che | nelle pitture altro che. 4) non 
conoscendo il rilievo ] dimenticando al tutto la bellezza e” maraviglia del dimostrare 


di rilevo la cosa piana. 


Chapter 278 

Which is more important in a painting, shadows or lines 

Shadows require much greater investigation and contemplation in 
a painting than its lines. Proof of this is taught to us by the fact that 
lines can be traced with veils or sheets of glass held up between the 
eye and the thing to be traced; but shadows cannot be constrained 
by such a rule due to the difficulty of perceiving their boundaries 
which, more often than not, are indeterminate, as shown in the book 
on shadows and lights. 
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Quale è più importante nella pittura, l'ombra o suoi lineamenti. CAP. 
CCLXXVIII. 

Di molta maggiore investigatione e speculatione sono l'ombre nella pit- 
tura che li suoi lineamenti: e la prova di questo s'insegna, che li linea- 
menti si possano lucidare con veli, o vetri piani interposti infra l'occhio 
e la cosa che si deve lucidare: ma l'ombre non sono comprese da tal 
regola, per l'insensibilità de’ loro termini, li quali il più delle volte sono 
confusi, come si dimostra nel libro dellombre e lumi. 

[LdP 133v, n° 413] 


Chapter 279 

How light should be given to figures 

Light should be used as it would be in the natural setting where you 
imagine your figure to be. That is, if you depict it in sunshine, make 
dark shadows and great expanses of light, and cast the shadows of 
all the surrounding bodies on the ground. If the weather is poor, 
make [only] a slight difference between lights and shadows on the 
figure, and do not make any shadow at the feet. If the figure is in- 
doors, make a great distinction between the lights and shadows, and 
[make] a shadow on the ground. If you depict the window draped 
and the dwelling white, make [only] a slight difference between 
the lights and shadows. If your figure is illuminated by fire, make 
the lights reddish and strong, and the shadows dark, and the cast 
shadows on the walls and floor with defined edges, broadening more 
the farther they get from the body. If the aforesaid figure were to be 
partly illuminated by air and partly by fire, make it so that the light 
caused by the air is the stronger and that of the fire almost red, simi- 
lar to the [color of] fire. Above all, make it so that your painted fig- 
ures have a great light from above, that is, those you represent from 
life, insofar as people you see on the streets will all be illuminated 
from above. And keep in mind that even your close acquaintances 
would be difficult to recognize if illuminated from below. 


Come si deve dare il lume alle figure. CAP. CCLXXIX. 

Il lume deve essere usato secondo che darebbe il naturale sito dove fingi 
esser la tua figura: cioè se la fingi al sole, fa l'ombre oscure e gran pi- 
azze de’ lumi, e stampinsil l'ombre di tutti li circonstanti corpi in terra.” 
E se la figura 68 in tristo tempo, fa poca differenza da” lumi all'ombre, e 
senza farli alcun'ombra alli piedi.^ E se la figura sarà in casa, fa gran 
differenza da’ lumi all'ombre, et ombra per terra. E se tu vi figuri fin- 
estra impannata, et habitatione bianca, fa poca differenza fra lumi et 
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ombre: e sella € alluminata dal fuoco, fa’ i lumi rosseggianti e potenti, 
e l'ombre oscure, e lo sbattimento® dell'ombre per li muri o per terra 
siano terminati: e quanto piu s'allontana dal corpo, tanto più si fac- 
cia ampla.9 E se detta figura fusse alluminata parte dall'aria, e parte 
dal fuoco, fa che il lume causato dall'aria” sia più potente, e quello del 
fuoco sia quasi rosso, a similitudine del fuoco. |81| E sopra tutto fa che 
le tue figure dipinte habbino il lume grande, e da alto, cioè quel vivo 
che tu ritrarrai,” impero ché le persone che tu vedi nelle strade? tutte 
hanno il lume di sopra: e sappi che non è così tuo gran conoscente, che 
dandogli il lume di sotto, tu non? durassi fatica a riconoscerlo. 
[LdP133v-134r, n° 414 = A113r(33r)] 1) estampinsi | stampisci. 2) in terra ] le loro 
ombre in terra. 3) se la figura è | Et se la figura. 4) farli alcun'ombra alli piedi ] 
sanza farli alcuna (Vi corr su altra, A altra) ombra. 5) e l'ombre oscure, e lo sbat- 
timento | e scure l'ombre e 1 battimento. 6) ampla | amplae magna. 7) il lume 
causato dall'aria | fa che quello de l’aria. 8) ritrarrai | ritrai. o) nelle strade | per 


le strade. 10) tu non | che tu non. 























































































































































































































Chapter 280 

Where should one stand to look at a painting 

Let us assume that AC is the painting on view, and D is the light 
[source]. I say that when you position yourself between c and E you 
will perceive the painting poorly, especially if it is painted in oil or 
varnished, because it will be lustrous, so that it is almost like a mir- 
ror. For these reasons, the closer you get to point c, the less you will 
see, because this is where the light rays coming through the window 
reflect onto the painting. And if you were to be between E and D, 
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here your vision will work better, and the more so the closer you get 
toward point D, because this part partakes less in the aforesaid per- 
cussion of the reflected rays. 


Dove deve star quello che risguarda la pittura. CAP. CCLXXX. 
Poniamo che A.B. sia la pittura veduta, e che D. sia il lume. Dico che se 
tu ti porrai infra C. et E. comprenderai male la pittura, e massime se 
sia fatta a oglio, o veramente verniciata, perché hard lustro, e fia quasi 
di natura di specchio, e per queste cagioni, quanto più taccosterai al 
punto C. meno vedrai, perché quivi risaltano i raggi del lume mandato 
dalla finestra alla pittura. E se ti porrai infra E. e D. quivi! fia bene ope- 
rata la tua vista, e massime quanto più tappresserai al punto D. perché 
quel luogo è meno partecipante di detta percussione de’ raggi reflessi. 
[LdP 134, n° 415 = A n2v (32v)] 1) quivi] li. 


Chapter 281 

On how high to place the [centric] point 

The Tcentric) point should be at the height of an ordinary person's 
eye, and at the very back of the ground plane that meets with the 
sky. It should be made at the height of the edge vvhere the plane of 
the earth meets the sky, excluding any mountains, which are free [of 
the planel. 


Come si deve porre alto il punto. CAP. CCLXXXI. 

Il punto deve essere all'altezza dell'occhio d'un huomo comune, e 
l'ultimo! della pianura che confina col cielo deve esser fatto all'altezza 
desso termine della terra piana col cielo, salvo che le montagne sono 
libere? 

[LdP 134r-v, n° 416 = A mr (31r)] 1) comune, e l'ultimo 1 comunale a l'ultimo. 


2) montagne sono 1 montagne che sono. 


Chapter 282 

The reason why tiny figures should not be highly finished 

When things appear as minute shapes, I say this arises from the 
distance of these things from the eye. In such cases it happens that 
between the eye and the thing is a lot of air, and all this air hinders 
the appearance of the shapes of objects, causing the minute details 
of these bodies to become indistinguishable and unrecognizable. 
Therefore, painter, you should make the tiny figures merely sketched, 
and not finished, and if you do otherwise, it will be contrary to 
the effects of nature, your master. A thing remains tiny due to the 
great distance between that thing and the eye. The great distance 
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encompasses much air; the great quantity of air itself makes a dense 
body that impedes and removes from visibility the minute details of 
objects. 


Che le figure picciole non debbono per ragione esser finite. CAP. 
CCLXXXII. 

Dico che le cose che pareranno! di minuta forma nascerà dal essere 
dette cose lontane? dall'occhio: essendo cosi, conviene che infra l'occhio 
e la cosa sia molt'aria, e la molt'aria impedisce l'evidenza delle forme 
desso obbietto, onde le minute particole dessi corpi siano indiscernibili 
e non conosciute. Adunque tu, pittore, farai le picciole figure solamente 
accennate, e non finite, e se altrimenti farai, sara’ contra gl effetti? della 
natura tua maestra. La cosa riman picciola per la distanza grande 
che è fra l'occhio e la cosa, la distanza grande rinchiude dentro a sé 
moltaria, la molt'aria fa in sé grosso corpo, il quale impedisce e toglie 
all'occhio le minute particole de gl'obbietti. 

[LdP 134v, n° 417 = A mv (31v)] 1) che pareranno | ch'aparirano. 2) dal essere 
dette cose lontane ] che detta cosa fia lontana. 3) fara’ contra gl’effetti ] contra- 


farai alli effetti. 


Chapter 283 

What ground a painter should use for figures 

Since experience reveals that all bodies are surrounded by shadows 
and lights, I want you, painter, to arrange the illuminated part so that 
it terminates on something dark, and similarly the shaded part of 
the body so that it terminates on something light. And this rule will 
be a great help in giving relief to your figures. 


Che campo deve usare il pittore alle sue figure.! CAP. CCLXXXIII. 

Poi che l'esperienza? si vede che tutti i corpi sono circondati da ombre e 
lumi, voglio che tu, pittore, accommodi quella parte che è alluminata, 
si che termin? in cosa oscura, e cosi la parte del corpo ombrata termini 
in cose chiare. E questa regola darà grand'aiuto* a rilevare le tue figure. 
[LdP 134v, n° 418 = A inv (31v)] nota marginale Vedi sopra cap. 141. 1) figure | 
opere. 2) Poi che l’esperienza ] Puoi che per isperientia. 3) quella—termini ] 


che quella parte ch'è aluminata, termini. 4) grand”aiuto | grand'augumento. 


Chapter 284 

Precept for painting 

Wherever shadow borders on light, take into account where it is 
more light than dark, and where it is more or less smoky towards the 
light. Above all, let me remind you not to make the edges of shadows 
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on youths the way you make them on rocks, because flesh has a little 
transparency, as one can see by observing a hand held between the 
eye and the sun, where it reddens and transmits light. If you want 
to see what kind of shadow is best for flesh, make a shadow on it 
with your finger, and depending on whether you want it lighter or 
darker, hold your finger closer or farther away from your painting, 
and replicate that. 


Precetto di pittura. CAP. CCLXXXIV. 

Dove l'ombra confina col lume, habbi rispetto dove ella è più chiara che 
oscura! e dove ella è più o meno sfumosa inverso il lume. E sopra tutto ti 
ricordo che ne’ giovani tu non facci l'ombre terminate come fa la pietra, 
perché la carne tiene un poco del trasparente, come si vede a guardare 
in una mano che sia posta infra l'occhio et il sole, perché ella? si vede 
rosseggiare, et trasparere luminosa? e se tu vuoi vedere qualombra si 
richiede alla tua carne, farai ivi* tu un'ombra col tuo dito, e secondo che 
tu la vuoi più chiara o scura, tieni il dito più presso o più lontano dalla 
tua pittura, e quella contrafà. 

[LdP 134v-1355, n° 419 = A mv (31v)] 1) più chiara che oscura | più chiara o oscu- 
ra. 2) регсһе ella | chella. 2) luminosa | luminosa, e [la parte] più colorita mete- 


rai infra i lumi e l'ombre. 3) farai ivi tu ] faravi su. 


Chapter 285 

On depicting wilderness 

Those trees and grasses that branch out into many narrow stems 
should have less subtlety of shadow, and those trees and grasses with 
broader leaves will be the cause of greater shadows. 


Del fingere un sito selvaggio. CAP. CCLXXXV. 

Gli alberi e l'herbe che sono più ramificati di sottili rami devono haver 
minor sottilità d'ombre,! e quellalberi e quell'herbe che haranno mag- 
gior foglie fiano cagione di maggiorombre. 


[LdP 135, n ° 420 = A ппу (3iv)l 1) sottilita d'ombre | oscurità d'ombra. 


Chapter 286 

How to make a fictitious animal appear natural 

You know you cannot make any animal without parts, and that each 
[part] in itself will resemble at least one [part] of another animal. 
Therefore, if you want to make a fictitious animal appear natural, 
starting, let us say, with a serpent, take the head of a mastiff or 
hound, and give it the eyes of a cat, the ears of a porcupine, the nose 
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of a greyhound, the eyebrovvs of a lion, the temples of an old rooster, 
and the neck of a sea turtle. 


Come deve far parere naturale un animal finto. CAP. CCLXXXVI. 

Tu sai non potersi fare alcun animale il quale non habbi le sue mem- 
bra, e che ciascuno per sé a similitudine non sia con qualchuno de 
gl'altri animali. Adunque se vuoi far parer naturale un animal finto, 
dato,! diciamo, che sia un serpente, piglia per la testa una di un mas- 
tino? o bracco, e ponegli? gl'occhi di gatto, e l'orecchie d'istrice e ‘lnaso* 
di veltro, e le ciglia di leone, e le tempie di gallo vecchio, et il collo di 
testuggine d'acqua. 

[LdP 135v, n° 421 = A 109r (29r)] 1) dato ] dato, A da te. 2) mastino | mastino, 
A maschino. 3) ponegli | pongli, A per li. 4) e l'orecchie d'istrice e 1 naso] per 


l'orecchie d'istrice e per lo naso. 



























































Chapter 287 


On how to make faces with graceful relief 

On streets running west, when the sun is in the south, the walls 
should be high enough so that whichever one faces the sun does not 
produce reflections on umbrageous bodies. It would be good if the 
air lacks brightness so that the sides of faces appear to take on the 
darkness of the walls surrounding them, and the same for the sides 
of the nose. A face turned fully towards the opening to the street will 
be illuminated, which is why the eye [of observers standing] in the 
middle of the opening of such a street will see that face, illuminated 
with all its features facing it, while the sides which are turned toward 
the surfaces of the walls will be in shadow. 
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Add to this the gracefulness produced by shadows which, wholly 
devoid of any defined edges, disappear pleasantly. This happens due 
to the length of the light [rays] that pass under the roofs of houses, 
penetrate the walls, and end above the pavement of the street, where 
they rebound by reflected motion onto the shaded parts of faces, 
lightening them somevvhat. The length of the aforementioned light 
from the sky, imprinted vvith the edges of roofs vvith their facades, re- 
mains above the opening of the street and reaches almost to where 
the shadovv originates under the profection of the face. Thus, little 
by little, shadow is transformed into lightness until it ends above the 
chin, where its darkness is imperceptible from any direction. For ex- 
ample, if this light were AE, you would see the line of the light FE 
reaching as far as the underside the nose, and the line cF reaching as 
far as the underside of the lip, and the line AH extending as far as the 
underside of the chin. Here the nose remains strongly illuminated, 
because it receives all of the light from ABCDE. 


De’ visi che si debbono fare, che habbino rilievo! con gratia. CAP. 
CCLXXXVII. 

Nelle strade volte a ponente, stante il sole a mezzodi, le pareti siano 
in modo alte, che quella che (è) volta al sole non habbia a riverberare 
ne” corpi ombrosi: e buona sarebbe l'aria senza splendore, all’hora che 
fian veduti? li lati de’ volti partecipare dell'oscurità delle pareti a quelle 
opposite? e così li lati del naso: e tutta la faccia volta alla bocca della 
strada, sarà alluminata, per la qual cosa l'occhio che sarà nel mezzo 
della bocca di tale strada vedrà tal viso con tutte le faccie a lui volte 
essere alluminate, e quelli lati che sono volti alle pareti de’ muri essere 
ombrose. 

A questo saggiungera la gratia d'ombre con grato perdimento, pri- 
vate integralmente da ogni termine spedito: e questo nascerà per causa 
della |83| longhezza del lume che passa infra i tetti delle case, e penetra 
infra le pareti, e termina sopra il pavimento della strada, e risalta per 
moto reflesso ne’ luoghi ombrosi de’ volti, e quelli alquanto rischiara. E 
la lunghezza del già detto lume del cielo stampato dai termini de’ tetti 
con la sua fronte, che sta sopra la bocca della strada, allumina quasi in- 
sino vicino al nascimento dellomöre che stanno sotto l'oggetto del volto: 
e così di mano in mano si va mutando in chiarezza, insino che termina 
sopra del mento con oscurità insensibile per qualunque verso. Come se 
tal lume fusse A.E. vedi la linea FE. del lume che allumina fino sotto il 
naso, e la linea C.F. solo allumina infin sotto il labbro, e la linea A.H. si 
estende fino sotto il mento, e qui il naso rimane forte luminoso, perché è 
veduto da tutto il lume A.B.C.D.E. 
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[LdP 135v-136r, n? 422 = Mdri zv] 1) De’ visi—habbino rilievo | De’ siti che si 
debbono eleggere per fare le cose ch’abbino rilevo. 2) all'hora che fian veduti | 
allora qui fia veduto. 3) delle pareti a quelle opposite ] delle parieti de’ muri a 


quello opositi. 


Chapter 288 

On separating and detaching figures from their grounds 

You should place your figure on a light ground if it is dark, and if it is 
light, place it on a dark ground; and if it is light and dark, place the 
dark part on a light ground and the light part on a dark ground. 


Del dividere e spiccare le figure da’ loro campi. CAP. CCLXXXVIII. 
Tu hai a mettere la tua figura? in campo chiaro, se sarà oscura? e se 
sarà chiara,* mettila in campo oscuro: e se è chiara e scura, metti la 
parte oscura nel campo chiaro, e la parte chiara in campo oscuro. 
[LdP 1361, n° 423] nota marginale: Vedi sopra cap. 141 et 285. 1) agg. mg. T, L° A 
car. 30. 2) figura | figura scura. 3) se sarà oscura | om. CU. 4) se sarà chiara | se 


la figura è chiara. 


Chapter 289 

On the differences among light sources put in various places 

A small light will produce large, clearly defined shadows on umbra- 
geous bodies. Large lights will produce small shadows with indis- 
tinct edges on umbrageous bodies. When a small, powerful light is 
enclosed within a large but less powerful one, as is the sun within 
the air, the less powerful [light] will replace the shadow on objects 
illuminated by it. 


Della differenza de’ lumi! posti in diversi siti. CAP. CCLXXXIX. 

Il lume picciolo fa grandi e terminate ombre sopra i corpi ombrosi. 
I lumi grandi fanno sopra i corpi ombrosi picciol'ombre, e di confusi 
termini. Quando sarà incluso il picciolo e potente lume nel grande e 
meno potente, come è il sole nell'aria, all'hora il meno potente resterà 
in luogo d'ombra sopra de’ corpi da esso illuminati. 


[LdP 136r, n° 424] 1) differenza de’ lumi | diferentia delle figure in ombre e lumi. 


Chapter 290 

On avoiding disproportioned surroundings 

An extraordinarily bad habit is exhibited by many painters, which 
is making human dwellings and other surroundings in such a way 
that the doors do not come up to the knees of their inhabitants de- 
spite being closer to the eye of the observer than the figures in those 
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dwellings who are shown walking through them. We have seen por- 
ticos crowded with people where one of the supporting columns is 
held in the fist of a man who leans on it as if it were a thin cane. 
Things like that are to be studiously avoided. 


Del fuggir l'improportionalità delle circonstanze. CAP. CCXC. 
Grandissimo vitio! si dimostra presso di molti pittori, cioè di fare 
Uhabitatione de gl'huomini et altre circonstanze in tal modo che le 
porte? non diano alle ginocchia de’ loro habitatori, ancor che elle siano 
più vicine all'occhio del riguardante che non è Ühuomo che in quella 
mostra volere entrare. Habbiamo veduto li portici carichi d”huomini, 
et una delle |84| colonne di quelli? sostenitrici esser nel pugno a un 
huomo che a quella sappoggia ad uso di sottil bastone, e simil cose* 
che sono da essere con ogni studio schifate.5 

[LdP 136r-v, n° 425] agg. mg. L° A car. 31. 1) vitio | viccio. 2) le porte | le porte 
delle città. 3) et una delle colonne di quelli ] e le colone di quello. 4) e simil cose 
] et così altri simili cose. 5) da essere con ogni studio schifate ] sono molto da es- 
sere schifate. [425a] V2 agg. mg. al medesimo. titolo del cap. precedente: Corispondino 
i corpi, si per grandezza come per uficio, alla cosa di cui si tratta. Vi agg.: Questa 


propositione è prima difinita che proposta, adonque leggierai di sopra. 


Chapter 291 

On the edges of bodies called lines, or contours 

The edges of bodies are so minimally evident that even at a small 
interval between a thing and the eye, the eye will not grasp the 
image of a friend or relative. [The eye] will only recognize them by 
their dress, and by means of the whole will receive knowledge of the 
whole together with the parts. 


De” termini de’ corpi detti lineamenti, overo contorni. CAP. CCXCI. 
Sono i termini de’ corpi di tanta minima evidenza, ch'in ogni piccio- 
lo intervallo che s'interpone! infra la cosa e l'occhio, esso occhio non 
comprende l'effigie dell'amico, o parente, e non lo conosce, se non per 
Uhabito, e per il tutto riceve notitia del tutto insieme con la parte. 

[LdP 136v, n° 426] agg. mg. L° A car. 32. 1) che sinterpone ] che s'opone. 


Chapter 292 

On the aspects of surfaces lost first upon moving away from um- 
brageous bodies 

The first things to be lost upon moving away from umbrageous bod- 
ies are their edges. Secondly, at a greater distance the shadows that 
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separate the parts of adjoining bodies are lost. Third, the thickness 
of the legs and feet. Thus, successively, the smallest parts are lost 
until, at a great distance, only a mass of indistinct shape remains. 
De gl'accidenti superficiali che prima si perdono nel discostarsi de’ 
corpi ombrosi.! CAP. CCXCII. 

Le prime cose che si perdono nel discostarsi de” corpi? ombrosi sono i 
termini loro. Secondariamente in più distanza si perdono le ombre che 
dividono le parti de’ corpi che si toccano. Terzo la grossezza delle gambe, 
e de” piedi,* e così successivamente si perdono le parti più minute, di 
modo che a lunga distanza solo rimane una massa? di confusa figura. 
[LdP 136v, n° 427] agg. mg. L° A car. 37. 1) si perdono nel discostarsi de’ corpi 
ombrosi | si perdano per le distantie. 2) discostarsi de’ corpi | discostarsi dalli 
corpi. 3) si perdono le ombre |] si perde li (...) ombrosi, lacuna in VI segnalata 
con spazio bianco, Ludwig e Pedretti corr. intervalli, LAP spacii. 4) e de’ piedi ] da 


piè. 5) massa ] massa ovale. 


Chapter 293 

On the aspects of surfaces lost first due to distance 

The things colors lose first due to distance are luster, their smallest 
component, and highlights. Second is the illuminated area, because 
it is smaller than the shadow. Third are the principal shadows, and 
what finally remains is an indistinct medium darkness. 


De gl'accidenti superficiali che prima si perdono per le distanze! CAP. 
CCXCIII. 

La prima cosa che de’ colori si perde nelle distanze è il lustro, loro 
parte minima, e lume de' lumi. Secondaria é il lume, perché é minore 
dell'ombra. Terza sono l'ombre principali, e rimane nell'ultimo una me- 
diocre oscurità confusa. 

[LdP 136v-1371, n? 428] agg. mg. c., L° A car. 38. 1) perle distanze | nel discostarsi 


de corpi ombrosi. 
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Chapter 294 

On the nature of the edges of bodies overlapping other bodies 
When bodies with convex surfaces overlap other bodies of the same 
color, the edge of the convex one will appear darker than the one 
that the convex edge overlaps. The edges of poles lying perfectly 
horizontal [to the ground] will appear very dark on a white ground, 
while on a dark ground they will seem lighter than any of their other 
parts, as long as the light falling on the poles is evenly bright. 


Della natura de' termini de' corpi sopra gl'altri corpi. CAP. CCXCIV. 
Quando li corpi di convessa superficie terminano! sopra altri corpi di 
egual colore, il termine del convesso parrà più oscuro che quello che 
col? convesso termine terminerd. Il termine dell'haste equigiacenti 
parrà in campo bianco di grand'oscurità, et in campo oscuro parrà più 
che altra sua parte chiaro? ancor che il lume che sopra l'haste scende 
sia sopra esse haste di egual chiarezza. [85] 

[LdP 1375, n° 429] agg. mg. L° A car. 30. 1) terminano | terminerano. 2) che 


quello che col ] che col, Ludwig e Pedretti agg. chelcampo. 3) chiaro ] chiarissimo. 
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Chapter 295 

On a figure moving into the wind 

A figure moving into the wind, from any direction, will never main- 
tain its center of gravity with the proper disposition of weight over 
the center of its support. 


Della figura che va contra 'l vento. CAP. CCXCV. 

Sempre la figura che si muove contra! 4 vento, per qualunque linea, 
non osserva? il centro della sua gravità con debita dispositione sopra il 
centro del suo sostentacolo. 

[LdP 1375, n? 430] agg. mg. L° A car. 34. 1) si muove contra 1 si move infra. 2)non 


osserva ] non osservarà. 


Chapter 296 

On windows when portraying a figure 

Let the window in the rooms of painters be draped without parti- 
tions, and filled in gradually towards the edges with graded shades of 
black, in such a way that the edge of the light does not coincide with 
the edge of the window. 
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Della finestra dove si ritrae la figura. CAP. CCXCVI. 

Sia la finestra delle stanze de’ pittori fatta d'impannate senza tramezzi, 
et occupata di grado in grado inverso li suoi termini di gradi coloriti di 
nero,! in modo che il termine de’ lumi non? sia congiunto col termine 
della finestra. 

[LdP 137r—v, n° 431] agg. mg. L° A car. 38. 1) gradi coloriti di nero | gradi di scurito 


di nero. 2) non ] neri, Ludwig e Pedretti corr. non 
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Chapter 297 

Why, when measuring a face, and then painting it the same size, it 
will appear larger than life size 

AC is the width of the place and it [the face] is positioned on the 
paper at the distance cr, which is where the cheeks are [drawn]. 
All of Ac would have to be behind it [cF], and then the temples 
would be carried into the distance [at] oR along the lines AF [and] 
BF so that the difference is co and RD. To conclude that the line 
CF and the line DF are shorter, one has to go find the paper where 
the entire distance is drawn, namely the lines FA and FB, which 
constitute the truth, and this makes the difference of co and RD, 
as I have said. 


Perché misurando un viso, e poi dipingendolo in tal grandezza, egli si 
dimostrerà maggior del naturale. CAP. CCXCVII. 

A.B. è la larghezza del sito, et è posta nella distanza della carta C.F. 
dove son le guancie, et essa harebbe a stare indietro tutto A.C. et 
all'hora le tempie sarebbono portate nella distanza O.R. delle linee 
A.F.B.E? si che ci € la differenza C.O. et R.D. e si conclude che la linea 
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CE e la linea D.F per essere più corta ha andare a trovare la carta dove 


è disegnata l'altezza tutta, cioè le linee F.A. et FB. dove è la verità, e si fa 
la differenza, come ho detto, di C.O. e di R.D. [86] 
[LdP 137v, n° 432] agg. mg. L° A car 39. 1) sito | viso. 2) A.F.B.E. Jafet bf 












































Chapter 298 

Whether the surface of every opaque body takes on the color of 
the object facing it 

You have to understand that if a white object is placed between two 
walls, one of which is white and the other black, you will find the 
same proportion between the shaded and the illuminated parts on 
that object as on those two walls. It will be the same if the object 
is a blue color. Therefore, when ready to paint, you will proceed as 
follows: 

To shade the blue object, take a black that is similar to the black 
or rather, to the shade of the wall that you are going to represent as 
reflecting onto your object and, assuming you want to proceed with 
certain and true science, make a habit of doing it this way. When 
you are making the walls of whichever color you want, take a little 
spoon, a little larger than the kind used to clean ears (it can be larger 
or smaller according to how big or small the work is that you are 
preparing in this way). This spoon should have edges of even height. 
You will use it to measure the graded amounts of colors that you are 
going to use for your mixtures. This is how it would be when, on the 
walls on which you have made the primary shadows out of three 
parts dark and one part light, that is, three level spoonfuls as if you 
were measuring flour (but these three spoonfuls would be of pure 
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black) and a spoonful of white, you would have made a mixture of 
indisputably top quality. 

Now that you have made one wall white and one dark, you have 
to place the blue object between them. In order to display the true 
shadow and light tones appropriate to this particular blue, set aside 
whatever blue is to remain without shadow, and put the black next 
to it. Then take three spoonfuls of black and mix them together with 
a spoonful of bright blue, and use this to make the darkest shadovv. 
VVhen done, note vvhether the obiect is spherical, eylindrical, or 
square, or vvhatever İshapel it is, and if spherical, dravv lines from 
the ends of the dark wall to the center of the spherical object. The 
boundaries of the greatest shadows will be between equal angles 
where these lines intersect the surface of that object. Then, begin to 
lighten, as if in No, which loses darkness as it takes on light from the 
upper wall AD. You should mix its color with the principal shadow of 
AC, with the same portions. 


Se la superficie dogni corpo opaco partecipa del color del suo obbietto. 
CAP. CCXCVIII. 
Tu hai da intendere, se sarà messo un obbietto bianco infra due pareti, 
delle quali una! sia bianca, e l'altra nera, che tu troverai tal proportione 
infra la parte ombrosa e la luminosa? del detto obbietto, qual fu quella 
delle predette pareti: e se l'obbietto sarà di colore azzurro, farà il simile: 
onde havendo da dipingere farai come seguita. Togli il nero per ombra- 
re l'obbietto azzurro che sia simile al nero overo ombra della parete che 
tu fingi che habbia a riverberare nel tuo obbietto, e volendo? fare con 
certa e vera scienza, userai fare in questo modo. Quando tu fai le tue 
pareti di qual colore si voglia, piglia un picciolo cucchiaro, poco mag- 
giore che quello che sadopra per nettar l'orecchie,* maggiore o minore 
secondo le grandi o picciol opere in che tale operatione s'ha da esser- 
citare, e questo cucchiaro abbia li suoi estremi? di egual altezza, e con 
questo misurerai i gradi delle quantità de’ colori che tu adopri nelle tue 
mistioni: come sarebbe quando nelle dette pareti che tu havessi fatto 
le prime ombre di tre gradi d'oscurità, e d'un grado di chiarezza, cioè 
tre cucchiari rasi, come si fa le misure del grano, e questi tre cucchiari 
fussero di semplice nero, et un cucchiaro di biacca, tu haresti fatto una 
compositione di qualità certa senza alcun dubbio. Hora tu hai fatto 
una parete bianca, et una oscura, et hai a mettere un obbietto azzur- 
ro infra loro, il qual obbietto se vuoi che habbia la vera ombra e lume 
che a tal azzurro si conviene, poni® da una parte quell'azzurro che tu 
vuoi che resti senz ombra, e poni da canto il nero, poi togli tre cucchi- 
ari di nero, e componeli con un cucchiaro* d'azzurro luminoso, e metti 
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con esso la più oscura ombra. Fatto questo vedi se l'obbietto è sferico, 
colonnare,® o quadrato, o come si sia, e segli è sferico, tira le linee da 
glestremi delle pareti oscure al centro desso obbietto sferico, e dove 
esse linee si tagliano nella superficie di tal obbietto, quivi infra tanto 
terminano le maggior ombre, in|87|fra equali angoli, poi comincia a 
rischiarare come sarebbe in N.O. che lascia tanto dell'oscuro quanto 
esso partecipa della parete superiore A.D. il qual colore mischierai con 
la prima ombra di A.B. con le medesime distintioni.? 

[LdP 137v-138v, n° 433] agg. mg. L° A car. до. 1) una | l'una. 2) la luminosa | 
la parte luminosa. 3) nel tuo obbietto, e volendo | nel tuo obbietto, e così fara’. 
Volendolo. 4) quello che s'adopra per nettar l'orecchie 1 quello da orecchie. 5) 
estremi ] estremi labri. 6) poni ] adonque poni. 7) componeli con un cucchi- 
aro ] componlo con un cucchiaro. 8) colonnare ] columnale. 9) distintioni ] 


distincioni. 


Chapter 299 

On the motion of animals 

The more a figure seems to be falling forward, the more it will appear 
to be running faster. 

A body that moves by itself will be faster to the degree that its 
center of gravity is farther away from its center of support. This is 
apparent in the motion of birds that move without flapping their 
wings or being carried by the wind. This happens when their cen- 
ter of gravity is outside their center of support, that is, outside the 
residence between their two wings. This is because if the middle of 
the wing is farther back than the middle or center of gravity of the 
whole bird, then the bird will move forward and downward. But it 
will move more or less forward, rather than downward, as its center 
of gravity gets farther from or nearer to the middle of its wings. That 
is, having the center of gravity far from the center of its wings makes 
the descent of the bird quite oblique, and if the center is close to 
the middle of its wings, the descent of the bird will be just a little 
oblique. 


Del moto de glanimali CAP. CCXCIX 
Quella figura si dimostrerà di maggiore corso la quale stia più per rovi- 
nare inanzi. 

2Il corpo che per sé si muove sarà tanto più veloce quanto il centro 
della sua gravità è più distante dal centro del suo sostentacolo. Questo 
è detto per il moto de gl'uccelli, li quali senza battimento dale o favor 
di vento da sé si muovono? e questo accade, quando il centro della 
sua gravità è fuori del centro del suo sostentacolo, cioè fuori del mezzo 
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della sua residenza fra le due ale;* perché se il mezzo dell'ale fia più 
indietro che il mezzo overo centro della detta gravità? di tutto l'uccello, 
all'hora esso uccello si moverà innanzi et in basso; ma tanto più o meno 
innanzi, che in basso, quanto il centro della detta gravità fia più re- 
moto o propinquo al mezzo delle sue ale, cioè che il centro della gravità 
remoto dal mezzo dell'ale fa il discenso dell'uccello molto obliquo, e se 
esso centro sarà vicino al mezzo dell'ale, il discenso di tale uccello sara 
di poca obliquità. 

[LdP 138v-139r, n? 434-435] nota marginale: Vedi sopra cap. 269. agg. mg. L° A 
car. 50 1) Del—animali | De moto e corso degli animali. 2) [435] titolo presente 
in CU, om. da ed. De’ corpi che per sé si movono o veloci o tardi. agg. mg. L° A car. 
51. 3) da sé si muovono | per sé medesimi si movono. 4) della sua residenza fra 


le due ale ] della resistenzia delle sue ali. 5) detta gravità ] gravità. 













































































Chapter 300 

To make a figure that appears to be 40 braccia high in a space of 20 
braccia, that is properly proportioned and standing upright 

In this and in every other case, the painter should not worry where 
the wall to be painted is situated, nor especially whether the eye ob- 
serving the painting will be looking at it through a window or an- 
other opening, because the eye does not care about the planarity 
or curvature of these parts, but only about things that have to be 
depicted as behind the wall in various places in the feigned coun- 
tryside. Still, it would be better to make this [kind of] figure on the 
curved surface FRG because it has no corners. 
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À fare una figura che si dimostri esser alta braccia 40 in spatio di brac- 
cia 20! e habbia membra corrispondenti, e stia dritta in piedi. CAP. 
CCC. 

In questo et in ogn'altro caso non dee dar noia al pittore come si stia il 
muro? dove esso dipinge, e massime havendo l'occhio che riguarda? tal 
pittura a vederla da una finestra, 0 da altro spiracolo: perché l'occhio 
non ha da attendere alla planitie overo curvità d'esse parti,” ma solo 
alle cose 188) che di là da tal parete s'hanno a dimostrare per diversi 
luoghi della finta campagna. Ma meglio si farebbe tal figura nella cur- 
vità F.R.G. perché in essa non sono angoli. 

İLdP 139r-v, n° 436] agg mg. L° A car. 42. 1) 40 in spatio di braccia 20 1 quaranta in 


ispaccio di braccia vinti 2) muro ] muro, over pariete. 3) che riguarda ] riguar- 


datore di. 4) planitie overo curvità d'esse parti | planitia o curvità d'esse parieti. 





Chapter 301 

To make a figure that appears to be 24 [braccia] high on a wall of 
12 braccia 

If you want to make a figure or something else appear to be 24 brac- 
cia high, do it this way. First, represent on the wall MN half of the 
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person you want to make, then make the other half on the vault 
MR. But before this, on the floor of a room, make an intersecting 
plane in the shape of the wall with the vault where you are going 
to make your figure. Then, behind this intersecting plane, draw the 
figure in profile at whatever size you wish, and extend all the lines to 
the point F in such a way that they cross the wall NA. This way, you 
will be able to represent it on the wall which resembles the inter- 
secting plane as you will have all the heights and projections of the 
figure. The widths or rather, [variations in] thickness found on the 
straight wall MN, should be made in their proper shape, because as 
one moves away from the wall, the figure diminishes by itself. You 
need to foreshorten the figure that goes on the vault as if it were a 
straight wall, and you need to work out this foreshortening upwards 
in a room with completely flat walls. There will be the figure, which 
you will lift from the wall NA with its true dimensions, and reduce 
them on a wall in relief. This should be a good method. 


A fare una figura nel muro di 12 braccia che apparisca d'altezza di 24.1 
CAP. CCCI. 
Se vuoi far figura o altra cosa che apparisca d'altezza di 24 braccia, 
farai così? Figura prima la parete М.М. con la metà dell'huomo che 
vuoi fare, di poi l'altra metà farai nella volta M.R.? Ma fa prima su 1 
piano d'una sala la parete della forma“ che sta il muro con la volta 
dove tu hai a fare la tua figura, di poi farai dietro a essa parete? la 
figura disegnata in profilo di che grandezza ti piace, e tira tutte le tue 
linee® al punto F. e nel modo ch'elle si tagliano su la parete N.R. cosi la 
figurerai? su 4 muro che ha? similitudine con la parete, et harai tutte 
Taltezze e sporti della figura, e le larghezze, overo grossezze che si ri- 
trovano nel muro dritto M.N. farai la sua propria forma,? perché nel 
fuggir? del muro la figura diminuisce per sé medesima. La figura che 
va nella volta ti bisogna diminuirla, come se ella fusse dritta, la quale 
diminutione ti bisogna fare in su una sala ben piana: e li sarà la figura, 
che leverai dalla parete N.R. con le sue vere grossezze, e ridiminuirle in 
una parete di rilievo," e fia buon modo. [89] 
[LdP 139v-140r, n° 437 = A 38v] 1) 24 | 24 braccia. 2) farai cosi | farai in questa 
forma. 3) volta M.R. | volta mn. 4) Ma fa—della forma | la figura che voi fare, 
detta di sopra: fa prima in sul piano d'una sala la pariete della forma. s) farai di- 
etro a essa parete | fa dirietro a essa pariete. 6) le tue linee 1 le sue linee. 7) N.R. 
cosilefigurerai] mn cosile figura. 8) che ha similitudine 1 ch'éasimilitudine. 9) 
MAN. farai la sua propria forma | m r, faralla in propria forma. 10) perché nel fug- 


gir | imperö ch'el fuggire. 11) in una parete di rilievo | in su una pariete di rilevo. 
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Chapter 302 

Advice about shadows and lights 

Always be careful to mix light and shadow at the edges of shadows. 
Mix more light with a derivative shadow the farther it is from the 
umbrageous body. But color is never seen in its pure state. This is 
proven by the ninth [proposition], which states: the surface of every 
body takes on the color of the objects facing it, even when the sur- 
face is a transparent body, such as air, water, and the like, because 
air takes its light from the sun and total darkness from the absence 
of that sun. Hence, air will be tinted with as many different colors as 
there are between it and the eye, because air by itself has no more 
color than water does, but moisture mixes with it from the middle 
region downward, thickens it, and after it thickens, solar rays strike 
it and illuminate it. The air above the middle region remains ten- 
ebrous. And because light and total darkness compose the color 
blue, this blue colors the air with greater or lesser darkness as that 
air mixes with greater or lesser humidity. 


Avvertimento circa l'ombre e lumi! CAP. CCCII. 

Avvertisci che sempre ne” confini dellombre si mischia lume et ombra: 
e tanto più l'ombra derivativa si mischia? col lume, quanto ella è più 
distante dal corpo ombroso. Ma il colore non si vedrà mai semplice: 
questo si prova per la nona, che dice: La superficie d'ogni corpo parte- 
cipa del colore del suo obbietto, ancora che ella sia superficie di corpo 
trasparente, come aria, acqua e simili: perché l'aria piglia la luce dal 
sole, e le tenebre dalla privatione d'esso sole. Adunque si tinge in tanti 
varii colori quanti son quelli fra li quali ella s'inframette infra l'occhio 
e loro, perché l'aria in sé non ha colore più che s”habbia l'acqua, ma 
l'humido che si mischia? con essa dalla mezza regione in giù è quello 
che l'ingrossa, et ingrossando, i raggi* solari che vi percuotono, 
l'alluminano, e l'aria che è dalla mezza regione? in su resta tenebrosa: e 
perché luce e tenebre compone colore azzurro, questo è l'azzurro in che 
si tinge l'aria, con tanta maggior o minor oscurità quanto l'aria è mista 
con maggior o minor humidità. 

[LdP 140r-v, n° 438] 1) Avvertimento—lumi | Pittura e sua membrificatione e 
componitori (Vi corr. su componimenti) segue in CU testo om. da ed.: Luce, tenebre, 
colore, corpo, figura, sito, remotione, propinquità, moto e quiete. / Di queste dieci 
parte del'uffizio del'occhio la pittura n'ha sette, delle quali la prima è luce, tenebre, 
colore, figura, sito, remotione, e propinquità. Io ne levo il corpo, e 1 moto e.lla qui- 
ete, e restan cioé luce e tenebre, che vol dire ombra e lume, o voi dire chiaro e scuro 


colore; il corpo non ci metto, perché la pittura é in sé cosa superficiale e la superfitie 
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non ha corpo, come difinito in geometria. / A dir meglio ciò ch'è visibile, è connu- 
merato nella scientia della pittura. Adonque li dieci predicamenti dell'occhio detti 
di sopra ragionevolmente sono li dieci libri in ch'io parto la mia pittura; ma luce e 
tenebre son un sol libro, che tratta di lume et ombra, e fassene un medesimo libro 
perché lombra è circondata, o vero in contatto del lume. E 4 simil accade al lume 
colPombra. 2) Avvertisci che sempre ne’ confini dell'ombre si mischia | e sempre 
ne” confini si mista insieme lume et ombra. 3) si mischia İ si mista. 4) iraggi— 
l'alluminano 1 li razi solari che vi percotano v'aluminano. s) dalla mezza regione 


] da detta meza regione. 
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Chapter 303 

Painting and universal light 

Fora crowd of men and animals, get in the habit of making the parts 
of their figures, or rather, bodies, darker the lower they are and the 
more they approach the middle of the crowd, even if they themselves 
are uniform in color. This is necessary because a lesser amount of 
skylight, the illuminator of bodies, is seen in the lower spaces be- 
tween the animals than in the upper parts of the same spaces. This is 
proven by the figure given here below, where ABCD stands for the arc 
of the sky, the universal source of illumination of bodies beneath it, 
and NM are the bodies that delimit the space sTRH between them. 
Itis clear that the site F in this space (illuminated by only part of the 
sky CD) is illuminated by a smaller part of the sky than illuminates 
the site E. It is seen by the part of the sky AC, which is larger than the 
part of the sky ос. Thus, E is more illuminated than F. 
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Pittura, e lume! universale. CAP. CCCIII. 

Usa di far sempre? nella moltitudine d”huomini e danimali le parti 
delle loro figure, overo corpi, tanto più oscure quanto esse sono più 
basse, e quanto elle sono più vicine al mezzo della loro moltitudine, 
ancor che essi siano in sé d'uniforme colore: e questo è necessario, 
perché meno quantità di cielo, alluminatore de' corpi, vede ne' bassi 
spatii interposti infra li detti? gol animali, che nelle parti supreme delli 
medesimi spatii. Provasi per la figura posta qui di sotto, dove A.B.C.D. 
é posto per l'arco del cielo universale alluminatore de’ corpi a lui infe- 
riori, N.M. sono li corpi che terminano lo spatio S.T. R.H. infra loro inter- 
posto, nel qual spatio si vede manifestamente ch'il sito E (essendo solo 
alluminato dalla parte del cielo C.D.) € alluminato* da minor parte del 
cielo, di quello che sia illuminato il sito E. il qual € veduto dalla parte 
del cielo A.B. ché maggiore che il cielo D.C. adunque fia’ più allumi- 
nato in E. che in F. 

[LdP 140v-141r, n° 440] 1) e lume | a lume. 2) Usa di far sempre | usa sem- 
pre. 3) detti 1 predetti. 4) € alluminato ] che li € aluminato. s) del cielo, di 
quello che sia illuminato il sito E. | di cielo che sito e. 6) ch'è maggiore | che è tre 


tanti maggiore. 7) adunque fia ] adonque tre tanti fia. 


Chapter 304 

On the relationship of bodies to their grounds beginning with 
plane surfaces of uniform color 

The backgrounds of plane surfaces of uniform color and illumina- 
tion will not appear separate from the surfaces [of bodies] that are 
the same color and illumination. Therefore, by the converse, they 
will appear separate if they are a different color and illumination. 


De’ campi proportionati a” corpi che in essi campeggiano, e prima delle 
superficie piane d'uniforme colore. CAP. CCCIV. 

Li campi di qualunque superficie piana di colore e lume uniformi, non 
parranno separati da essa superficie, essendo del medesimo colore e 
lume. Adunque per la conversa parranno separati, se saranno di colore 
e lume diversi.” 

[LdP 141r, n° 441] 1) titolo corretto da VI su Pittura de figura. 2) se saranno di 


colore e lume diversi ] se seguita conclusione conversa. 
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Chapter 305 

The painting of figure and body 

Regular bodies are of two kinds, one of which is covered by curved, 
oval, or spherical surfaces, the other [of which] is surrounded by flat 
surfaces made up of regular or irregular sides. 

Spherical or oval bodies will always appear detached from their 
grounds, even vvhen the body is the color of its background, and the 
same vvill happen to bodies vvith angular sides. This occurs vvhen- 
ever shadovvs are generated on any side, which cannot happen with 
a plane surface. 


Pittura di figura e corpo. CAP. CCCV. 

Li corpi regolari sono di due sorti, Puna de” quali € vestito di superficie 
curva, ovale, o sferica, l'altro è circondato di superficie laterate, rego- 
lare o irregolare.! Li corpi sferici, overo ovali, paiono? sempre separati 
dalli loro campi, ancor che esso corpo sia del color del suo campo, et il 
simile accaderà de’ corpi laterati: e questo accade per essere disposti 
alla generatione dell'ombre da qualcuno de’ loro lati, il che non può 
accadere? nella superficie piana. 

[LdP 141r-v, n° 442] 1) laterate, regolare o irregolare | laterata regulare o inregular- 


mente. 2) paiono ] parano. 3) non può accadere | accader non pò. 


Chapter 306 

In painting, the smallest parts of objects will lose definition first 
As bodies are moved away from the eye, the smallest parts will lose 
definition first. From this it follows that the part of largest size will 
lose definition last. Therefore, Painter, do not finish the tiniest parts 
of those very distant things, but follow the rule given in the sixth 
[proposition]. 

How many are those who, when representing cities and other 
things far from the eye, make the edges of buildings very noticeable, 
no different than if they were very close. Yet this is impossible in 
nature where, at such a great distance, not even the sharpest vision 
is able to see the aforesaid edges with true acuity, because the edges 
of those objects are the edges of their surfaces, and the edges of sur- 
faces are lines, and these lines are not really part of the quantity of 
those surfaces, nor of the air surrounding those surfaces. Thus, that 
which is not part of any thing is invisible, as is proven in geometry. 
Therefore you, painter, if you were to make these edges clear and 
defined, as is the custom, you will not have represented a remote 
distance at all, as this defect will make it appear very close. Also, 
in distant cities the corners of buildings should not be reproduced 
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because from a distance it is impossible to see them, given that these 
corners are the meeting of two lines in a point, and a point has no 
part, and is therefore invisible. 


Nella pittura mancherà prima di notitia la parte di quel corpo che sard 
di minor quantità. CAP. CCCVI. 
Delle parti di quei corpi che si rimuovono dall'occhio, quella mancherà 
prima di notitia, che sarà di minor figura. Dal che ne segue che la parte! 
di maggior quantità fia l'ultima a mancar di sua notitia. Adunque, tu, 
pittore, non finire li piccioli membri di quelle cose che sono molto re- 
mote,? ma seguita la regola data nel sesto. 

|91| Quanti sono quelli che nel figurar le città, et altre cose remote 
dall'occhio, fanno li termini notissimi de gl'edificii, non altrimenti che 
se fussero in vicinissime propinquità: e questo è impossibile in natura, 
perché nissuna potentissima vista è quella ch'in sì lontanissima distan- 
za3 possa vedere li predetti termini con vera notitia, perché li termini 
dessi corpi sono termini delle loro superficie, e li termini delle superfi- 
cie sono linee, le quali linee non sono parte alcuna della quantità d'essa 
superficie, né etiam dell'aria che di sé veste tale superficie. Adunque 
quello che non è parte d'alcuna cosa è invisibile, comè provato in geo- 
metria. Adunque tu, pittore, se farai4 essi termini spediti e noti, comè in 
usanza, non sarà da te figurata sì rimota distanza, che per tal diffetto 
non si dimostri vicinissima. Ancora gli angoli de gl'edificii sono quelli 
che nelle distanti città non si debbono figurare, perché da lontano? è 
impossibile vederli, conciosiaché essi angoli sono il concorso di due 
linee in un punto, et il punto non ha parte, adunque è invisibile. 
[LdP 141v-142r, n° 443] 1) Dal che ne segue che la parte | seguita chella parte. 2) 
remote | remosse da l'occhio. 3) lontanissima distanza | vicina propinquità. 4) 


Adunque tu, pittore, se farai ] et se tu pittore farai. 5) da lontano ] d’apresso. 


Chapter 307 

Why the same countryside at times looks larger or smaller than it 
really is 

Every so often the countryside looks larger or smaller than it really 
is because air that is thicker or thinner than normal fills the space 
between the horizon and the eye that sees it. 

Among horizons at equal distance from the eye, one seen through 
thicker air will appear to be farther away, and one seen through thin- 
ner air will appear closer. 

Unequal things seen at equal distances will appear equal if the 
thickness of the air between the eye and these things is unequal, 
that is, if thick air is in front of a small thing. This is proven by the 
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perspective of colors which makes a large mountain, appearing 
small when measured, look larger than a small one near the eye, just 
as a finger held close to the eye can cover a large mountain that is far 
away from the eye. 


Perché una medesima campagna si dimostra alcuna volta maggiore o 
minore che non è. CAP. CCCVII. 

Mostransi le campagne alcuna volta maggiori, o minori che elle non 
sono, per l'interpositione dell'aria più grossa o sottile del suo ordinario, 
la quale s'inframette infra l'orizonte e l'occhio che lo vede. 

Infra l'orizonti di egual distanza dall'occhio, quello si dimostrerà 
esser più remoto, il quale fia veduto infra l'aria più grossa, e quello si 
dimostrerà più propinquo, che si vedrà in aria più sottile. 

Le cose vedute ineguali? in distanze eguali si dimostreranno egua- 
li? se la grossezza dell'aria interposta infra l'occhio et esse cose sarà 
ineguale, cioè l'aria grossa interposta infra la cosa minore: e questo 
si prova mediante la prospettiva de’ colori, che fa che una gran mon- 
tagna parendo picciola alla misura, pare maggiore che una picciola 
vicino all'occhio, come si vede* che un dito vicino all'occhio copre una 
gran montagna discosta dall'occhio. 

[LdP 142r, n° 444] nota marginale in ed. Vedi sopra cap. 106. 1) segue in CU testo 
om. da ed.: E se Ha cosa veduta nel termine di cento miglia di distantia, le quali 
miglia sieno aria uniforme e sotile, e che la medesima cosa sia veduta nel termine 
d’essi cento miglia, li quali sieno d’aria uniforme e grossa con grossezza quadrupla 
all'aria antidetta, sanza dubbio le medesime cose vedute nella prima aria sotile, e 
poi vedute nella grossa, parano quatro tanti (corr. su volte) maggiore che nella so- 
tile. 2) vedute ineguali ] inequali, vedute. 3) si dimostreranno eguali ] parrano 


equali. 4) si vede ] spesso si vede. 


Chapter 308 

Various observations 

Among things of equal darkness, size, shape, and distance from 
the eye, the one seen on a ground of great brilliance or whiteness 
will appear smaller. The sun seen behind plants without leaves 
teaches this when all the branches observed against the solar 
body appear so greatly attenuated that they end up being invis- 
ible. A pole positioned between the eye and the body of the sun 
will do the same. 
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Parallel bodies positioned upright, when seen through mist, 
ought to appear thicker at the top than at the bottom. This is proven 
by the ninth [proposition] which says: mist or thick air, penetrated 
by the rays of the sun, will appear whiter the lower it is. 

Things seen from far away are disproportionate, and this occurs 
because the lighter part sends its image to the eye with a more vigor- 
ous ray than the darker part. I saw a woman dressed in black wearing 
a white scarf on her head, which looked twice as wide as her shoul- 
ders, which were clothed in black. 


Osservationi diverse! CAP. CCCVIII. 

Fra le cose di egualoscurità, magnitudine, figura, e distanza dall'occhio, 
quella si dimostrerà minore, che fia veduta in campo di maggior splen- 
dore o bianchezza. Questo insegna? il sole veduto dietro alle piante 
senza foglie, che tutte le loro ramificationi che si trovano all'incontro? 
del corpo solare sono tanto diminuite, ch'elle restano invisibili. Il simile 
farà un hasta? interposta fra l'occhio e 'l corpo solare. 

Li corp? paralleli posti per lo dritto, essendo veduti infra la nebbia, 
s'hanno a dimostrar più grossi da capo che da piedi. Provasi per la 
nona, che dice: La nebbia, o l'aria grossa, penetrata da’ raggi solari, si 
mostrerà tanto più bianca, quanto ella è più bassa. 

Le cose vedute da lontano sono sproportionate: e questo nasce, che la 
parte più chiara manda all'occhio il suo simulacro con più vigoroso rag- 
gio che non fa la parte più oscura.® Et io viddi una donna vestita di nero 
con panno |92| bianco in testa, che si mostrava due tanti maggiore che la 
grossezza delle sue spalle, le quali erano vestite di nero. 

[LdP 142v-143r, n° 445] 1) Osservationi diverse | Pittura. 2) insegna | 
sinsegna. 3) si trovano all'incontro | si ritrovano a riscontro. 4) un hasta inter- 
posta fra | un’aste interposta infra. 5) Li corpi | Se li corpi. 6) la parte più oscura 


] la parte sua oscura. 
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Chapter 3o9 

On cities and other things seen through thick air 

City buildings seen below eye level in foggy weather and in air thick- 
ened by the smoke of their fires, or by other vapors, will always have 
less acuity as they get lower and, conversely, will be proportional- 
ly much sharper and clearer when seen at a greater height. This is 
proven by the fourth [proposition] of this [book], which says: Air 
becomes thicker the lower it is, and thinner the higher it is. This is 
demonstrated in the fourth [illustration] placed below. We will say 
that the tower AF is seen by the eye N in thick air which can be di- 
vided into four levels, each thicker as it gets lower. 

The smaller the quantity of air between the eye and the thing 
seen, the less the color of that thing will take on the color of the air. 
It follows that the greater the quantity of air between the eye and 
the thing seen, the more that thing will take on the color of the air 
in between. Here is the proof: let the eye be N, towards which five 
species of the five parts of the tower AF converge, that is, ABCDE. I 
propose that if the air were of uniform thickness, the proportion of 
air color taken on at the foot of tower F to [that taken on at] tower B 
would be equal to the proportion in length between the line MF and 
the line Bs. But since the previous [proposition] proves air not to 
be uniform in thickness, but proportionally thicker as it gets lower, 
by necessity the proportion of colors with which the air tinges the 
parts of the tower [at] B and F would be greater than the propor- 
tion given above. This is because the line MF is not only longer than 
the line sB, but also passes through air that consistently differs in 
thickness. 
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Delle cit(t)à et altre cose vedute all'aria grossa. CAP. CCCIX. 

Gledifitii delle città veduti sotto all'occhio ne” tempi delle nebbie e 
dell'arie ingrossate dai fumi de’ loro fuochi, o altri vapori, sempre sa- 
ranno tanto meno noti, quanto sono in minor altezza, e per la conversa 
fiano tanto più spediti e noti, quanto si vedranno in maggior altezza. 
Provasi per la quarta di questo, che dice:? L'aria esser tanto più grossa, 
quanto è più bassa, e tanto più sottile, quanto è più alta. E questo si di- 
mostra per essa quarta posta a basso e diremo la torre A.F.” esser ve- 
duta dall'occhio N. nell'aria grossa,” la quale si divide in quattro gradi, 5 
tanto più grossi, quanto son più bassi. 

Quanto minor quantita d'aria s'interpone fra l'occhio e la cosa 
veduta, tanto meno il color dessa cosa parteciperà del color dessa 
aria.” Seguita che quanto maggior quantita fia daria® interposta 
infra l'occhio e la cosa veduta, tanto più essa cosa partecipa del colore 
dell'aria interposta. Dimostrasi® essendo l'occhio N. al quale concor- 
rono” le cinque spetie delle cinque parti della torre A.F. cioè A.B.C.D.E. 
dico che se l'aria fusse d'uniforme grossezza, che tal proportione hareb- 
be la partecipatione del color dell'aria che acquista il piè della torre 
F.H con la partecipatione del color dell'aria che acquista la parte della 
torre B. qual è la proportione che ha la longhezza della linea M.F.con 
la linea B.s.12 Ma per la passata, che prova l'aria non essere uniforme 
nella sua grossezza, ma tanto più grossa quanto ella è più bassa, egli è 
necessario che la proportione delli colori in che l'aria tinge di sé le parti 
della torre B. et F. siano!8 di maggior proportione che la proportione 
sopra detta, conciosiaché la linea M.F. oltre lesser più longa che la linea 
S.B. passa per l'aria, che ha grossezza uniformemente difforme." [93] 
[LdP 143r-143v, n° 446] 1) sotto all'occhio ne” tempi | sotto l'occhio nelli tempi. 
2) che dice ] dice. 3) a basso 1 in margine. 4) torre A.F. ] torre a e.s) nell'aria 
grossa | nell'aria grossa a e.6) si divide in quattro gradi | divido in 4 gradi. 7) Фезза 
aria | di tale aria. 8) fia d’aria | fia l’aria. o) Dimostrasi: | Dimostrarsi. 10) con- 
corrono—A.F. | concorrano le specie delle cinque parti della torre a e. 11) torre F. 
con la partecipatione | torre e, co’ la partecipacione. 12) longhezza della linea M.F. 
con la linea B. S.] lunghezza della linea e m colla linea bs. 13) B. et F. siano] e et b 


sieno. 14) difforme ] disforme. 


Chapter 310 

On solar rays that penetrate openings in the clouds 

The solar rays that penetrate the openings between globose clouds 
of varying densities illuminate all the places through which they cut, 
even illuminating those in total darkness. They tinge with light all 
the tenebrous spaces behind them, the darkness of which appears 
in the intervals between those solar rays. 
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De” raggi solari che penetrano li spiracoli de’ nuvoli. CAP. CCCX. 

I raggi solari penetratori delli spiracoli interposti infra le varie densità 
e globosità de’ nuvoli, alluminano tutti li siti dove si tagliano, et allu- 
minano etiam le tenebre, e tingono di sé tutti li luoghi oscuri che sono 
dopo loro, le quali oscurità si dimostrano infra l'intervalli dessi raggi 
solari. 

[LdP 143v-1441, n? 447] 


Chapter 311 

On things seen below eye level, mixed with fog and thick air 

The closer air is to water or earth, the thicker it becomes. This is 
proven by the nineteenth [proposition] of the second [book], which 
says: the heavier something is, the less it will rise. It follows that the 
lighter something is, the more it will rise above anything heavy. 


Delle cose che l'occhio vede sotto sé miste infra nebbia et aria grossa. 
CAP. CCCXI. 

Quanto l'aria fia più vicina all'acqua o alla terra, tanto si fa più grossa. 
Provasi per la 19? del secondo, che dice: Quella cosa meno si leva che 
harà in sé maggior gravezza, seguita che la più lieve più s'innalza che 
la grave. 


[LdP 144r, n° 448] 1)lagrave ] la greve; adunque è concluso il nostro proposito 
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Chapter 312 

On buildings seen through thick air 

The part of a building seen through thicker air will be less clear 
and, conversely, that seen through thinner air will be better defined. 
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Thus, the eye N, in looking at the tower AD, will see the parts of suc- 
cessively lower levels as less defined and lighter, and the parts of suc- 
cessively higher levels as more defined but not as light. 


De gl'edifitii veduti nell'aria grossa. CAP. CCCXII. 

Quella parte delledifitio sarà manco evidente, che si vedrà in aria di 
maggior grossezza: e così e converso sarà più nota quella che si vedrà! 
in aria più sottile. Adunque l'occhio N. vedendo la torre A.D. esso ne 
vedrà in ogni grado di bassezza parte manco nota e più chiara, et in 
ogni grado d'altezza parte più nota e meno chiara. 

[LdP 144r, n° 449] 1) più nota quella che si vedrà ] piu noto che fia veduto. 


Chapter 313 

How something appears from afar 

A dark thing will appear lighter the farther it is from the eye. 
Conversely, it follows that a dark thing will appear darker the closer 
it is located to the eye. Therefore, the lower parts of something situ- 
ated in thick air will seem farther away at the bottom than at the top, 
and for this reason the base of a mountain will appear more distant 
than the peak of that same mountain, even though it [the peak] is 
actually farther away. 


Della! cosa che si mostra da lontano. CAP. CCCXIII. 

Quella cosa oscura si dimostrerà più chiara, la quale sarà più remota 
dall'occhio. Seguita per la conversa che la cosa oscura si dimostrerà di 
maggior oscurità, la quale si ritroverà? più vicina all'occhio. Adunque 
le parti inferiori di qualunque cosa posta nell'aria grossa parranno più 
remote da’ piedi che le loro sommità,* e per questo la radice bassa del 
monte* parrà più lontana che la cima del medesimo monte, la quale in 
sé è più remota. [94] 

[LdP 144r, n° 450] 1) Della ] Quella. 2) ritroverà ] trovarà. 3) le loro sommità ] 


nelle loro somità. 4) la radice bassa del monte ] la vicina basa del monte. 


Chapter 314 

On the view of a city through thick air 

Looking down upon a city through thick air, the eye will see the tops 
of buildings as darker and more distinct than their bases, and it will 
see these tops against a light background, because it will see them 
through low-lying, thick air. This happens because of the preceding 
[proposition]. 
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Della veduta d’una città in aria grossa. CAP. CCCXIV. 

L'occhio che sotto di sé! vede la città in aria grossa, vede le sommità 
de gledifitii più oscuri e più noti che il loro nascimento, e vede le dette 
sommità in campo chiaro, perché le vede nell'aria bassa e grossa: e 
questo avviene per la passata. 

[LdP 144v, n° 451] 1) sotto di sé | sotto sé. 


Chapter 315 

On the lower edges of things in the distance 

The lower edges of things in the distance will be less perceptible 
than their upper edges. This occurs often enough with mountains 
and hills, whose peaks get their background from the sides of other 
mountains behind them. With these [mountains and hills], the 
upper edges will be seen more clearly than their bases, because the 
upper edge is darker as a result of being less taken up by the thick 
air which dwells in low elevations, and which makes the edges at the 
base of hills indistinct. 

The same happens with trees, buildings, and other things that rise 
up in the air. It often causes high towers seen from very far away to 
appear wide at the top and narrow at the base, because the upper 
part shows the corners where the sides meet the facade, since thin 
air will not conceal them from you as will thick air. The cause of this 
is explained by the seventh [proposition] of the first [book], which 
states that thick air between the eye and the sun is more luminous 
at lower than at higher elevations. Where the air is whiter, it mingles 
with dark things more on their way to the eye than where the air is 
blue, as seen at great distances. The battlements of fortresses have 
gaps equal to the width of their merlons, and nonetheless the gap 
appears much larger than the merlon. At a greater distance the gap 
fills and occludes the entire merlon, so that the fortress seems to be 
a straight wall without a battlement. 


De” termini inferiori delle cose remote.’ CAP. CCCXV. 

Li termini inferiori delle cose remote saranno meno sensibili che li loro 
termini superiori: e questo accade assai alle montagne e colli, delle 
quali le loro cime si faccino campi delli lati dell'altre montagne che 
sono dopo loro. Et a queste si vede li termini di sopra più spediti che 
le loro basi, perché il termine di sopra è più scuro, per essere meno oc- 
cupato dall'aria grossa, la quale sta ne’ luoghi bassi: e questo è quello 
che confonde li detti termini delle basi de” colli: et il medesimo accade 
ne glalberi et edifitii et altre cose che s'innalzano infra Varia: e di qui 
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nasce che spesso l'alte torri vedute in lunga distanza paian grosse da 
capo e sottili da’ piedi, perché la parte di sopra mostra l'angolo dei lati 
che terminano con la fronte, perché l'aria sottile non teli cela, come la 
grossa? e questo accade per la 7° del primo,$ che dice che l'aria grossa, 
che s'interpone* infra l'occhio e { sole, è più lucente in basso ch'in alto; 
e dove l'aria è più bianca, essa occupa all'occhio più le cose oscure, che 
se tal aria fusse azzurra, come si vede in lunga distanza: li merli delle 
fortezze hanno li spatii loro equali alla larghezza de” merli, e tuttavia 
pare? assai maggiore lo spatio che il merlo: et in distanza più remota 
lo spatio occupa e copre tutto il merlo, e tal fortezza suol mostrare? il 
muro dritto, e senza merlo. 

[LdP 144v-1455 n° 452] 1) de—remote | De’ termini inferiori delle cose remote, 
Vi corr. su Delle remozioni delle campagne. 2) come la grossa ] come la grossa a 
quelli da’ piedi. 3) per la 7° del primo | ch'è la 7? del primo. 4) che l'aria grossa, 
che sinterpone | Dove l'aria grossa s'interpone. s) | egli è. 6) hanno li—de” 
merli | havere li spaci loro equali alla largezza delli merli. 7) e tuttavia pare | e 


parere. 8) suol mostrare ] sol mostra. 


Chapter 316 
On things seen from afar 
The edges of an object seen at a greater distance will be less clear. 


Delle cose vedute da lontano. CAP. CCCXVI. 

Li termini di quellobietto saranno manco noti che fiano veduti in mag- 
gior distanza. 

[LdP 1451, n? 453] 


Chapter 317 

On the appearance of blue in distant landscapes 

Things of every imaginable color [when] far from the eye will look 
bluer the darker they are, [whether] naturally or circumstantially. 
Naturally means that which is dark by itself; circumstantially means 
that which is dark due to shadows cast on it by other objects. 


Dell'azzurro che si mostra essere ne’ paesi! lontani. CAP. CCCXVII. 
Delle cose remote dall'occhio, le quali siano di che color si voglia, quella 
si dimostrerà di color più azzurro, la quale fia di maggior oscurità na- 
turale, o accidentale. Naturale è quella ch'è oscura da sé: accidentale è 
quella ch'è oscura mediante l'ombra che gl'è fatta da altri obbietti. 


[LdP 145r, n° 454] 1) essere ne” paesi | essere li paesi. 
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Chapter 318 

VVhich parts of bodies lose definition in the distance 

The smallest parts of bodies will be the first to lose definition at great 
distances. This happens because, at the same distance, the species of 
small things reach the eye at a more acute angle than larger ones, 
and the recognition of objects in the distance is significantly less 
clear when they are smaller. Therefore, it follows that by the time a 
large quantity [of species] from a long distance reaches the eye at a 
very acute angle and almost ceases to be discerned, a small quantity 
of the whole will be completely unrecognizable. 


Quali son quelle parti de’ corpi delle quali per distanza manca la noti- 
tia. CAP. CCCXVIII. 

Quelle parti de’ corpi che saranno di minor quantità fiano le prime 
delle quali per longa distanza si perde la notitia. Questo accade, per- 
ché le spetie delle cose minori in pari distanza vengono all'occhio con 
minor angolo che le maggiori, e le cognitioni delle cose remote sono 
di tanta minor notitia quanto elle sono di minor quantità. Seguita 
dunque che quando |95| la quantità maggiore in lunga distanza viene 
all'occhio per angolo minimo, e quasi si perde di notitia, la quantità 
minore al tutto manca della sua cognitione. 

[LdP 1451, n° 455] nota marginale in ed. Vedi sopra cap. 292 et 306. 


Chapter 319 

Why things are harder to recognize as they get farther away from 
the eye 

That thing will be less easily recognized which is farther from the 
eye. This happens because the first parts lost to view are the more 
minute; next, the second, less minute [parts] are lost at a greater dis- 
tance; and so, in succession, as the parts are consumed little by little, 
the recognizability of distant things is destroyed. In this way, in the 
end, all the parts are lost together with the whole. Color is also lost 
due to the thickness of the air lying between the eye and the thing 
seen. 


Perché le cose quanto più si rimuovono dall'occhio manco si conoscono. 
CAP. CCCXIX. 

Quella cosa sarà manco nota, la quale sarà più remota dall'occhio. 
Questo accade perché quelle parti prima si perdono che sono più min- 
ute, e le seconde meno minute sono ancora perse! nella maggior dis- 
tanza, e così successivamente seguitando a poco a poco consumandosi 
le parti, si consuma la notitia della cosa remota, in modo che alla fine 
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si perdono tutte le parti insieme col tutto: e manca ancora il colore per 
causa della grossezza dell'aria che s'interpone infra l'occhio e la cosa 
veduta. 


[LdP 145v, n° 456] 1) sono ancora perse ] son perse. 


Chapter 320 

Why faces appear dark from afar 

We see clearly that the images of all things that are objects of vision, 
whether large or small, enter the [common] sense through the little 
light [pupil] of the eye. If the images of objects the size of the sky 
and the earth can pass through such a small entrance, then the face 
of a person compared with such enormous images of things will be 
almost nothing. As a face diminishes in the distance, it takes up so 
little of that light that it becomes incomprehensible. Having to pass 
from the surface [of the eye] to the imprensiva through a dark medi- 
um, namely the hollow [optic] nerve which appears dark, those spe- 
cies, because they are not a strong color, will pick up some darkness 
along the way, and upon reaching the imprensiva will seem dark. No 
other reason whatsoever can be found for the function of that point 
and nerve in the light [pupil]. And, because the eye is filled with a 
transparent humor like air, it functions as if it were a hole made in 
a board which appears black when looking at it, and things viewed 
through the light and dark air will become muddled in its darkness. 


Perché i volti di lontano paiono oscuri. CAP. CCCXX. 

Noi vediamo chiaro che tutte le similitudini delle cose evidenti che ci 
sono per obbietto, cosi grandi come picciole, entrano al senso per la 
picciola luce dell'occhio. Se per si picciola entrata passa la similitudine 
della grandezza del cielo e della terra, essendo il volto dell'huomo fra 
si grandi similitudini di cose quasi niente, per la lontananza! che la 
diminuisce, occupa? si poca d'essa luce, che rimane incomprensibile: et 
havendo da passare dalla superficie all'impressiva per un mezzo oscu- 
ro, cioé il nervo voto, che pare oscuro, quella specie non essendo di color 
potente, si tinge in quella oscurità della via, e giunta all'impressiva 
pare oscura. Altra cagione non si puó in nissun modo insegnare su quel 
punto, e nervo? che sta nella luce: e perché egli é pieno d'un humore 
trasparente a guisa d'aria,4 fa l'offitio che farebbe un bucco fatto in un 
asse, che a riguardarlo par nero, e le cose vedute per l'aria chiara e 
scura si confondono nell'oscurità. 

[LdP 146r, n° 458 = A 100v (20v)] 1) per la lontananza | per la lontanità. 2) oc- 
сира | quasi occupa. 3) insegnare—nervo | [a]legare. Se quel punto è nero. 4) 


a guisa d’aria | a uso daria. 
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Chapter 321 

Which parts lose definition first as bodies move away from the eye, 
and which are preserved longer 

The smaller the part of a body, the less its recognizability will be 
preserved as it moves away from the eye. This is what happens to 
lusters on spherical or cylindrical bodies, and to the thinner parts of 
bodies. A case in point is a deer in which the species or images of its 
legs and antlers cease being transmitted to the eye before those of its 
trunk vvhich, being thicker, survive longer. But the first to be lost at 
a distance are the boundaries of surface and shape vvhich terminate 
in lines. 


Quali son le parti che prima si perdono di notitia ne” corpi che sirimuo- 
vono dall'occhio, e quali più si conservano. CAP. CCCXXI. 

Quella parte del corpo che si rimuove dall'occhio è quella che meno 
conserva la sua evidenza, e la quale è di minor figura. Questo accade 
ne” lustri de’ corpi sferici o colonnari, e nelle membra più sottili de’ 
corpi; come il cervo, che prima si rimane di mandar all'occhio le spetie 
overo similitudini delle sue gambe e corna che del suo busto, il quale, 
per esser più grosso, più si conserva nelle sue spetie. Ma la prima cosa 
che si perde in distanza sono li lineamenti che terminano la superficie 
e figura.? 

[LdP 146v, n° 460] 1) colonnari | colunnali. 2) la superficie e figura ] le superficie 


et figure delli corpi. 


Chapter 322 

On linear perspective 

Linear perspective is concerned with visual lines that demonstrate 
by measurement how much a second thing is smaller than the first, 
and a third [smaller] than the second, and so on, by degrees, to the 
threshold of things seen. I find by experience that when the second 
thing is the same distance from the first as the first is distant from 
your eye, if both are the same size, the second will appear half as 
small as the first. If the third thing is equally distant from the second 
one in front of it, it will appear two thirds smaller. Thus, by degrees, 
equal distances will always produce a proportionate diminution, as 
long as the interval does not exceed 20 braccia. Within these 20 brac- 
cia, a figure the same size as you will lose two fourths of its size, and 
within 40 it will lose a quarter, and then five sixths in 60 braccia, 
Thus, little by little it will decrease. Place the wall twice as far from 
you as your height, because placing it only once [as far] would make 
too great a difference from the first braccia to the second. 
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Della prospettiva lineale. CAP. CCCXXII. 

La prospettiva lineale s'estende nell officio delle linee visuali a provare 
per misura quanto la cosa seconda è minore che la prima, e la terza! 
che la seconda, e così di grado in grado insino al fine delle cose vedute. 
Trovo per esperienza che se la cosa seconda sarà? tanto distante dalla 
prima quanto la prima è distante dall'occhio tuo, che benché infra loro 
siano di pari 196) grandezza, la seconda fia la metà minore? che la 
prima: e se la terza cosa sarà di pari distanza dalla seconda inanzi a 
essa,^ fia minore due terzi,” e cosi di grado in grado per pari distanza 
faranno sempre diminutione proportionata, pur che$ l'intervallo non 
passi il numero di 20 braccia, et infra dette 20 braccia la figura simile 
a te perderà 2/4 di sua grandezza,” et infra 40 perderà 1/4 e poi 5/68 in 
60 braccia, e così di mano in mano farà sua diminutione, facendo la 
parete lontan da te due volte la tua grandezza, che il farla? una sola fa 
gran differenza dalle prime braccia alle seconde. 

[LdP 146v-147r, n° 461 = A 103r(23r)] 1) ela terza | e quanto la terza è minore. 2) 
che se la cosa seconda sara | che la cosa 22 se sarà. 3) metà minore | altrettanto 
minore. 4) distanza dalla seconda inanzi a essa 1 grandezza alla 2? e prima inanzi 
a essa. 5) fia minore due terzi ] fia lontana dalla 2? quanto la 2? dalla prima fia di 
metà grandezza della 22. 6) diminutione proportionata, pur che ] diminutione 
per metà, la 2? dalla prima, pure che. 7) 2/4 di sua grandezza | nn. 4/2 di sua gran- 
dezza, Ai 4/5. 8) perderà 1/4 e poi 5/6 | perderà 9/0 e poi nn. 19/20, Ai 9/10 e poi i 
19/20. 9) che il farla | che fare. 


Chapter 323 

On bodies seen through fog 

Those things which are seen through fog appear significantly larger 
than their true size. This occurs because the perspective of the me- 
dium lying between the eye and the object does not adjust its color 
to the magnitude of an object. Because fog is similar to the murky 
air lying between the eye and the horizon in clear weather, a body 
close to the eye, when seen through fog in the vicinity, will appear to 
be at the distance of the horizon. So a very large tower could appear 
smaller than the aforesaid person standing nearby. 


De’ corpi veduti nella nebbia. CAP. CCCXXIII. 

Quelle cose le quali fian vedute nella nebbia si dimostreranno maggiori 
assai che la loro vera grandezza: e questo nasce, perché la prospettiva 
del mezzo interposto infra l'occhio e tal obbietto non accorda il color 
suo con la magnitudine di esso obbietto, perché tal nebbia è simile alla 
confusa aria interposta infra l'occhio e l'orizonte in tempo sereno, et il 
corpo vicino all'occhio veduto dopo la vicinità della nebbia! si mostra 
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essere alla distanza dellorizonte, nel quale una grandissima torre si 
dimostrerebbe minore che il predetto? huomo stando vicino. 

[LdP 147r, n° 462] 1) la vicinità della nebbia | la vicina nebbia. 2) che il predetto 
] col predetto. 


Chapter 324 

On the height of buildings seen through fog 

The part of a nearby building farther away from the earth will appear 
more indistinct. This occurs because more fog will be between the 
eye and the top of the building than between the eye and its base. 
A tower with parallel sides seen at a long distance through fog will 
appear thinner the closer the fog is to its base. This occurs for the 
reason given previously, which states: fog appears whiter and thicker 
the closer it is to the earth, and according to the second [proposi- 
tion], which says: a dark thing will appear smaller in size the brighter 
the whiteness of the background against which it is seen. Therefore, 
since fog is whiter at the base than at the top, it follows that the dark- 
ness of that tower will cause it to appear narrower at its base than 
at its top. 


Dell'altezza de gl'edifitii veduti nella nebbia. CAP. CCCXXIV. 

Quella parte del vicino edifitio si mostra più confusa, la quale! € più 
remota da terra: e questo nasce, perché più nebbia è infra l'occhio e la 
cima delledifitio che non è dall'occhio alla sua base. E la torre paral- 
lela veduta in lunga distanza infra la nebbia si dimostrerà tanto più 
sottile,? quanto ella fia più vicina alla sua base. Questo nasce per la 
passata, che dice: La nebbia si dimostrerà tanto più bianca, e più spes- 
sa, quanto ella è più vicina alla terra, e per la seconda di questo, che 
dice: La cosa oscura parrà di tanta minor figura quanto ella fia veduta 
in campo di più potente bianchezza. Adunque essendo più bianca la 
nebbia da piedi che da capo, è necessario che l'oscurità di tal torre si 
dimostri più stretta da piedi che da capo. 

[LdP 147r-v, n° 463] nota marginale in ed. Vedi sopra cap. 313 et 315. 1) la quale | 


il quale. 2) più sottile | più sotile, Vi corr. su scura. 


Chapter 325 

On cities and other buildings seen in the evening or the morning 
through the fog 

Among buildings seen at a long distance in the evening or the morn- 
ing through fog or thick air, only those parts illuminated by the sun, 
which are found near the horizon, will appear light. The parts of 
those same buildings not facing the sun will remain almost the same 
medium dark color as the fog. 
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Delle città et altri edifitii veduti la seral o la mattina nella nebbia. CAP. 
CCCXXV. 

Ne gledifitü veduti in longa distanza da sera o da mattina nella neb- 
bia,? o aria grossa, solo si dimostra la chiarezza delle loro parti allu- 
minate dal sole, che si trovano inverso l'orizonte, e le parti delli detti 
edifitii che non sono vedute dal sole, restano quasi del colore di me- 
diocre oscurità di nebbia. 

[LdP 147v, n° 464 = E 3v] agg. mg. L° B car. 3. 1) la sera o la mattina | da sera o 
matina. 2) Ne gl'edifitii nella nebbia | Li edifici veduti in lunga distantia di sera 


o matina in nebbia. 3) detti edifitii | delli edifitii, Vi corr. su edifici. 
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Сһаргег 326 

Why things positioned up high in the distance look darker than 
things down low, even when fog is uniform in thickness 

Among things placed in fog or other kinds of thick air, such as steam, 
smoke, or distance, the higher something is, the more clearly it will 
be perceived. Among things at the same height, those [seen] against 
a background of darker fog will appear darker, as happens in the case 
of the eye H looking at towers of the same height, A, B, and c. It 
sees C, the top of the first tower, at the point R, which is two degrees 
lower down in the thickness of the fog, while it sees the top of the 
middle tower B in only one degree of fog. Therefore, the top of c will 
appear darker than the top of tower B. 


Perché le cose più alte poste nella distanza sono più oscure che le basse, 
ancor che la nebbia sia uniforme in grossezza. CAP. CCCXXVI. 

Delle cose poste nella nebbia, o altra aria grossa, o in vapore! o fumo, 
o in distanza,? quella fia tanto più nota, che sarà più alta: e delle cose 
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di eguale altezza quella pare? più oscura che campeggia in più oscura* 
nebbia, come accade all'occhio H.5 che vedendo A.B.C. torri di eguale 
altezza infra loro, vede C.S sommità della prima torre in R. bassezza di 
due gradi di |97| profundità nella nebbia, e vede la sommità della torre 
di mezzo B. in un sol grado di nebbia: adunque C. sommità si dimostra 
più oscura che la sommità della torre B. 

[LdP 147v-148r, n° 465 = E 3v] 1) in vapore | per vapore. 2) in distanza | per 
distantia. 3) pare ] parà. 4) oscura | profonda. s) occhio Н. | occhio e, Eh. 6) 


vede C. ] che ve” c. 
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Chapter 327 

On patches of shadow that appear on bodies at a distance 

The neck or another straight perpendicular element with some pro- 
jection above it will always be darker than the perpendicular surface 
of that projection. It follows that bodies which appear more illumi- 
nated receive a greater quantity of light from the same light source. 
You see that at A, no part of the sky FK provides illumination. At B, 
the part of the sky HK provides illumination, and at c, the part of the 
sky GK; and at D, the entire sky FK. Consequently the chest will be 
the same lightness as the forehead, nose, and chin. 

But what I want to remind you about faces is to consider how, 
at different distances, various qualities of shadow are lost until 
only those principal spots remain—that is, of the eye sockets and 
similar things —and ultimately the whole face ends up dark. This 
happens because its highlights are consumed, and since high- 
lights are a small thing in comparison with medium shadows, at 
a great distance both the quality and quantity of highlights and 
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principal shadows get used up, leaving everything muddled in me- 
dium shadow. This is the reason why trees and other objects ap- 
pear darker at a certain distance than when those same things are 
close to the eye. But then, the air lying between the eye and the 
thing makes this thing lighten and turn bluish. It turns much more 
bluish in the shadows than in the illuminated parts, which retain 
their true colors more. 


Delle macchie dellombre che appariscono ne” corpi da lontano. CAP. 
CCCXXVII. 
Sempre la gola od altra perpendicolare drittura che sopra di sé hab- 
bia alcun sporto sarà più oscura che la faccia perpendicolare di esso 
sporto. Seguita, che quel corpo si dimostrerà più alluminato, che di 
maggior somma di un medesimo lume sarà veduto. Vedi in A. che non 
vi alluminal parte alcuna del cielo FK. et in B. vi allumina il cielo H.K.? 
et in C. il cielo G.KS et in D. il cielo EK.4 integralmente. Adunque il petto 
sarà di pari chiarezza della fronte, naso e mento. Ma quello ch'io t'ho a 
ricordare de’ volti, è che tu consideri in quelli come in diverse distanze 
si perde diverse qualità d'ombre, e solo resta® quelle prime macchie, 
cioè delle incassature dell'occhio, et altre simili, e nel fine ilviso rimane 
oscuro, perché in quello si consumano i lumi, li quali sono picciola cosa 
a comparatione dellombre mezzane, per la qual cosa a lungo andare 
si consuma la qualità e quantità de’ lumi et ombre principali, e si con- 
fonde ogni qualità in umbra mezzana. E questa è la causa che gl'alberi 
et ogni corpo a certa distanza si dimostrano farsi in sé più oscuri che 
essendo quelli medesimi vicini all'occhio. Ma poi l'aria che s’interpone® 
infra l'occhio e la cosa fa che essa cosa si rischiara, e pende in azzurro: 
ma più tosto azzurreggia nell'ombre che nelle parti luminose, dove si 
mostra piu la verità de’ colori. [98] 
[LdP 148r-v, n° 466 = Mdri 71r] 1) non vi allumina | non valumina. 2) cielo H.K. 
| cielo ik. 3) il cielo GK. | valumina il cielo Ak. 4) et in D. il cielo EK. | et in d 
il cielo g ^ (Mdll gk)e in e il cielo fh. 5) e solo resta | ma solo resta. 6) Ma poi 


l’aria che s'interpone | della quale oscurità in (MdI/ agg. là) l'aria che s'interpone. 
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Chapter 328 

Why shadows cast by bodies onto a white wall at the onset of eve- 
ning are blue 

The shadows of bodies produced when the sun is reddish near the 
horizon always appear blue. This occurs according to the eleventh 
[proposition], which states: the surface of every opaque body takes 
on the color of the object facing it. Therefore, given that the white- 
ness of the wall is entirely devoid of any color, it becomes tinged 
with the color of the objects facing it, which in this case are the sun 
and the sky. Because the sun turns reddish towards evening and the 
sky remains blue, wherever shadow does not face the sun—accord- 
ing to the eighth [proposition] on shadow that states no source of 
illumination ever faced the shadow of a body illuminated by it— 
it will face the sky. Therefore, according to the aforesaid eleventh 
[proposition], this derived shadow will be struck by the blue color 
[reflecting] off the white wall, and the field around that shadow fac- 
ing the reddish sun will take on the color red. 


Perché sul far della sera l'ombre de’ corpi generate in bianco! parete 
sono azzurre. CAP. CCCXXVIII. 

L'ombre de’ corpi generate dal rossor del sole vicino all'orizonte sempre 
fian azzurre: e questo nasce per Pundecima, dove si dice: La superfi- 
cie d'ogni corpo opaco partecipa del colore del suo obbietto. Adunque 
essendo la bianchezza della parete privata al tutto d'ogni colore, si 
tinge del colore de’ suoi obbietti, li quali? sono in questo caso il sole, e 
"| cielo. E perché il sole rosseggia verso la sera, et il cielo si mostra az- 
zurro, dove l'ombra? non vede il sole, per l'ottava dell'ombra, che dice: 
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Nissuno luminoso non vidde mai l'ombre del corpo da lui illuminato,* 
quivi sarà veduto? dal cielo: adunque per la detta undecima l'ombra de- 
rivativa harà la percussione nella bianca parete di color azzurro, et il 
campo dessa ombra veduta dal rossore del sole parteciperà del colore 
rosso. [99] 

[LdP 148v-149r, n? 467] 1) in bianco parete ] in bianche pariete. 2) li quali | li 
quali obbieti. 3) dove lombra | dove è l'ombra. 4) l'ombre del corpo illuminato | 
l'ombre da lui figurate. 5) quivi sarà veduto 1 e dove in tal pariete non vede il sole, 


quivi è veduto. 


Chapter 329 

Where smoke is lighter 

Smoke seen between the sun and the eye will be lighter and more 
transparent than in any other part of the environment in which it 
arises. The same holds for dust and fog, all of which will appear dark 
if you [stand] between them and the sun. 


Dove è più chiaro il fumo. CAP. CCCXXIX. 

Il fumo veduto infra 1 sole e l'occhio sarà chiaro e lucido più che in al- 
cuna parte del paese dove nasce. Il medesimo fa la polvere e la nebbia, 
le quali, se tu sarai ancora infra il sole e loro, ti parranno oscure. 

[LdP 149r, n° 468] 


Chapter 330 

On dust 

Dust rising from the flight of some animal will be lighter the higher 
it rises, and thus darker the less it rises, as long as it is between the 
sun and the eye. 


Della polvere. CAP. CCCXXX. 

La polvere che si leva per il corso d'alcun animale, quanto più si leva, 
più è chiara, e così più oscura, quanto meno s'innalza, stante essa infra 
' sole e l'occhio. 

[LdP 1491, n? 469] 


Chapter 331 
On smoke 
Smoke is more transparent and darker towards the periphery of its 
globular clouds than towards their centers. 

Smoke moves more and more laterally as the force of the wind 
driving it becomes stronger. 
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Smoke can be as many different colors as the varieties of things 
that produce it. 

Smoke never forms clearly defined shadows, and the farther its 
edges are from their source, the less defined they are. As the coils of 
smoke become denser, things placed behind them become less clear. 
The smoke [coils] look whiter the closer they are to their source and 
bluer as they dissipate. 

Fire vvill appear darker to us the more smoke there is betvveen the 
eye and the fire. 

The farther avvay the smoke is, the less it vvill hide things from 
view. 

Make the landscape obscure like thick fog, in which smoke might 
be seen in different places, some with flames, illuminators of the 
densest globules of smoke, rising at their sources. And make the 
highest mountains more clearly defined than their bases, as one sees 
happen in the fog. 


Del fumo. CAP. CCCXXXI. 
Il fumo € più trasparente et oscuro inverso glestremi delle sue globu- 
lenze che inverso li suoi mezzi. 

Il fumo si muove con tanto maggior obliquità, quanto il vento suo 
motore è più potente. 

Sono li fumi di tanti varii colori, quante sono le varietà delle cose che 
lo generano. 

Li fumi non faranno! ombre terminate: e li suoi confini sono tanto 
meno noti, quanto essi sono più distanti dalle loro cause: e le cose poste 
dopo loro son tanto meno evidenti, quanto li groppi? del fumo sono più 
densi, e tanto son più bianchi, quanto sono più vicini al principio, e più 
azzurri verso il fine. 

Il fuoco ci parrà tanto più oscuro quanto maggior somma di fumo 
s'interpone infra l'occhio et esso fuoco. 

Dove il fumo è più remoto, le cose sono da lui meno occupate. 

Fa il paese confuso a guisa di spessa nebbia, nella quale si veda 

fumi in diversi luoghi* con le lor fiamme ne’ principii alluminatrici 
delle più dense globulenze d'essi fumi, e li monti più alti più siano evi- 
denti che le loro radici, come si vede fare nelle nebbie.5 
[LdP 149r-v, n° 470] 1) non faranno | non fano. 2) groppi | gruppi. 3) confuso 
a guisa di ] con fumo a uso di. 4) si veda fumi in diversi luoghi ] si vegga fumi in 
diversi lochi. 5) si vede fare nelle nebbie ] far si vede nelle nebbie. segue nota di 
Vi Era sotto di questo capitulo un rompimento di montagna, per dentro delle quali 
roture scherzava fiame di fuoco disegnate di penna et ombrate d’acquarella da ve- 


dere cosa mirabile et viva. 
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Chapter 332 

Various precepts on painting 

1. The surface of every opaque body takes on the color of the trans- 
parent medium between the eye and that surface, and more so as 
this medium becomes denser and as the space between the eye and 
that surface increases. 

2. The edges of opaque bodies will be less perceptible the farther 
they are from the eye that sees them. 

3. The part of an opaque body closer to the umbrageous body that 
shades it or [closer] to the light source that illuminates it will be 
more shaded or [more] illuminated. 

4. The surface of every opaque body takes on the color of the ob- 
ject facing it as much, more, or less depending on whether that ob- 
ject is closer or farther away, stronger or weaker. 

5. Things seen between light and shadow will appear to have 
greater relief than those seen entirely in light or in shadow. 

6. When you make things at great distances recognizable and 
sharp, these things will not appear to be distant but nearby. Thus, in 
your imitations make things recognizable to whatever extent indi- 
cates their distances. And if the thing you wish to portray has indis- 
tinct and uncertain edges, you must also do the same in your image. 

7. The edges of distant things appear indistinct and uncertain for 
two different reasons. One of these is that they reach the eye at an 
angle so small, and are diminished so much that they function like 
minimal things. Even when they are close to the eye, the shape of 
such bodies cannot be comprehended, as is the case with finger- 
nails, ants, and similar things. The second [reason] is that between 
the eye and distant things there is so much air that it becomes dense 
and thick which, by means of its whiteness, tints the shadows and 
veils them with its whiteness, and darkens them to a color between 
black and white, namely blue. 

8. Even though many things become unrecognizable over long 
distances, nonetheless those things illuminated by the sun will be- 
come more clearly defined, while others will appear enveloped in 
murky shadows. And because the air becomes a bit thicker at every 
degree of reduced elevation, things that are lower down will appear 
more indistinct, and similarly for the opposite. 

9. When the sun reddens the clouds on the horizon, things clothed 
in blue due to distance will take on this same redness. Hence, it will 
make a mixture of blue and red that will render the countryside 
quite lively and cheerful. Everything dense that is illuminated by 
this redness will be most noticeably reddish, while the air, since it is 
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transparent, will be diffused throughout with this redness, so that it 
will look like the color of lily blossoms. 

10. When the sun rises or sets, the air between it and the earth al- 
ways envelops things more than any other part of the air. This occurs 
because that part [of the air] turns whiter. 

n. Do not outline the edges of a body set within the field of an- 
other İbodyl, because it vvill stand out on its ovvn. 

12. When the edge of a white thing overlaps other white things, if 
it is curved, it will naturally create a dark edge that will be the dark- 
est part of the illuminated side. And if it is set within a dark place, its 
edge vvill appear to be the lightest part of the illuminated side. 

13. Things will appear farther away and more detached from each 
other [thing] the more their fields [of color] vary. 

14. The edges of bodies of similar colors are first to be lost with dis- 
tance, as when the edge of one is on top of another, such as the edge 
of an oak tree over another, similar oak tree. Second, at a greater 
distance, the edges of bodies of intermediate color terminating one 
on top of the other will be lost, such as trees, tilled soil, stone walls, 
also rubble from mountains or rocks. Last to be lost will be the edges 
of bodies where light terminates against dark, and dark against light. 

15. Among things of the same height situated above the eye, 
whichever is farther away from the eye will be lower; but if situated 
below the eye, the one closest to the eye will appear lower, and the 
lateral parallels will converge at one point. 

16. In distant places, things around rivers will be less distinct than 
those far away from such rivers and vvetlands. 

17. Among things of the same thickness, those closer to the eye 
will appear thinner, and those farther away, thicker. 

18. The eye with a larger pupil will see an object as larger. This 
is demonstrated when one looks at a heavenly body through a 
little hole made with a needle in a piece of paper. Since this hole 
is able to admit only a small part of that light, that body seems to 
shrink in size as much as the part of the visible light is reduced from 
the total. 

19. When the air between the eye and a thing becomes thick, it 
makes the edges of that thing uncertain and indistinct and makes 
that object appear larger than it is. This happens because linear per- 
spective does not reduce the angle that carries the species [of the 
object] to the eye, yet the perspective of colors pushes and removes 
it to a greater [apparent] distance than it is. One removes it from the 
eye, while the other preserves its magnitude. 

20. VVhen the sun is in the vvest, mist thickens the air as it settles. 
Things that do not face the sun remain dark and indistinct, and those 
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that are illuminated by the sun become reddish and yellowish, de- 
pending on how the sun appears at the horizon. Furthermore, these 
illuminated things are most noticeable, especially the buildings and 
houses of cities and country estates, because their shadows are dark. 
Their distinct appearance emerges from their indistinct and uncer- 
tain foundation, since every thing hidden from the sun is one color. 

21. À thing illuminated by the sun is also illuminated by the air 
in such a way that two shadows are created. The centric line of the 
darker one will lead directly to the center of the sun. The centric line 
of primary and derivative lights always aligns with the centric line of 
primary and derivative shadows. 

22. The sun makes a beautiful spectacle when setting, as it illu- 
minates all the tall buildings of cities and castles, and the tall trees 
in the countryside, and tinges them with its color. Everything lower 
has very little relief because, being illuminated solely by air, there is 
little difference between their shadows and lights, and for this rea- 
son, they do not stand out very much. Things among them that rise 
up higher are touched by solar rays and, as said above, are tinged 
with their color. This is why you have to take some of the color with 
which you paint the sun, and put it in whatever bright color you use 
to illuminate those bodies. 

23. Furthermore, it often happens that a cloud will appear dark 
without being shaded by another separate cloud. This happens due 
to the placement of the eye because, from nearby, only the shaded 
part is seen. In others, the shaded and illuminated parts are seen. 
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24. Among things of the same height, whichever is more distant 
from the eye will appear lower. You see that the first cloud, even 
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though it is lower than the second, appears higher. This is demon- 
strated on the wall by the intersection of the pyramid of the first, 
lower cloud at MA, the second, higher, at NM. This occurs when a 
dark cloud seems higher to you than a cloud illuminated by solar 
rays in the east or in the west. 




















































































































Varii precetti di pittura.! CAP. CCCXXXII. 
2La superficie d'ogni corpo opaco? partecipa del colore del mezzo 
trasparente interposto infra l'occhio et essa superficie“ e tanto più, 
quanto esso mezzo è più denso, e con maggior spatio s'interpone infra 
l'occhio e la detta superficie. 

SLi termini de” corpi opachi fiano meno noti quanto saranno più dis- 
tanti dall'occhio che li vede. 

"Quella parte del corpo opaco sarà più ombrata o alluminata che fia 
più vicina all'ombroso che l'oscura, o al luminoso che l'allumina. 

8La superficie dogni corpo opaco partecipa del colore del suo obbi- 
etto, ma con tanta o maggior o minor impressione quanto esso obbietto 
sia più vicino o remoto, o di maggior o di minor potenza. 

9Le cose vedute infra il lume e l'ombre si dimostreranno di maggior 
rilievo che quelle che son nel lume o nellombre. 

10Quando tu farai nelle lunghe distanze le cose cognite e spedite, 
esse |100| cose non distanti ma propinque si dimostreranno. Adunque 
nelle tue imitationi fa che le cose habbino quella parte della cognitione 
che mostrano le distanze. E se la cosa che ti sta per obbietto sara di 
termini confusi e dubbiosi, ancora tu farai il simile nel tuo simulacro. 

La cosa distante per due diverse cause si mostra di confusi e dub- 
biosi termini, l'una delle quali € chella viene per tanto picciolo angolo 
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all'occhio, e si diminuisce tanto, ch'ella fa l'officio delle cose minime, 
che, ancor che elle siano vicine all'occhio, esso occhio non può com- 
prendere di che figura si sia tal corpo, come sono l'unghie delle dita, le 
formiche, o simili cose. La seconda è, che infra l'occhio e le cose dis- 
tanti sinterpone tanto d'aria ch'ella si fa spessa e grossa, e per la sua bi- 
anchezza tinge”? l'ombre, e le vela della sua bianchezza, e le fa d'oscure 
in un colore? il quale è tra nero e bianco, quale è azzurro. 

V Benché per le lunghe distanze si perda la cognitione dell'esser di 
molte cose, nondimeno quelle che saranno alluminate dal sole si ren- 
deranno di più certa dimostratione, e l'altre nelle confuse ombre) par- 
ranno involte. E perché in ogni grado di bassezza l'aria acquista parte 
di grossezza, le cose che saranno più basse si dimostreranno più con- 
fuse, e così per il contrario.16 

Quando il sole fa rosseggiar li nuvoli dell'orizonte, le cose che per la 
distanza si vestivano d'azzurro fiano partecipanti di tal rossore: onde si 
farà una mistione fra azzurro e ‘rosso, la quale renderà la campagna 
molto allegra e gioconda: e tutte le cose che fiano alluminate da tal ros- 
sore, che fiano dense, saranno molto evidenti, e rosseggeranno: e l'aria 
per esser trasparente harà in sé per tutto infuso tal rosseggiamento, 
onde si dimostrerà del color del ftor de” gigli.18 

Sempre quellaria che sta infra 1 sole e la terra, quando si leva o 
pone, fia più occupatrice delle cose che sono dopo lei che nissun'altra 
parte d'aria: questo nasce per essere ella® più biancheggiante. 

20Non sian fatti termini ne’ profili d'un corpo che campeggi uno 
sopra un altro, ma solo esso corpo per sé si spiccherà. 

Se il termine della cosa bianca si scontrerà sopra altre cose bianche, 
se esso sarà curvo, creera?? termine oscuro per sua natura, e sarà la 
più oscura parte che habbi la parte luminosa: e se campeggierà in 
luogo oscuro, esso termine parrà la più chiara parte che habbi la parte 
luminosa. 

Quella cosa parrà più remota e spiccata dall'altra che campeggierà 
in campo più vario da sé. 

Nelle distanze si perdono prima i termini de’ corpi che hanno colori 
simili, e che il termine dell'uno sia sopra dell'altro, come il termine d'una 
quercia sopra un'altra quercia simile. Secondo in maggior distanza?? 
si perderanno i termini de' corpi di colori mezzani terminati l'un sopra 
l'altro, come alberi,?4 terreno lavorato, muraglie, o altre rovine di monti 
o di sassi. Ultimo si perderanno i termini de’ corpi terminati il chiaro 
nell'oscuro, e l'oscuro nel chiaro. 

25Infra le cose di equal altezza che sopra l'occhio siano situate, quel- 
la che fia più remota dall'occhio sarà? più bassa: e se sarà situata sotto 
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l'occhio, |101| la più vicina a esso occhio parrà più bassa, e le laterali 
parallele concorreranno in un punto. 

Manco sono evidenti ne’ siti lontani le cose che sono d'intorno ai 
fiumi che quelle che da tali fiumi e paludi sono remote. 

Infra le cose di eguale spessitudine quelle che saranno più vicine 
all'occhio parranno più rare, e le più remote?’ più spesse. 

28L'occhio che sarà di maggior pupilla vedrà l'obbietto di maggior 
figura. Questo si dimostra nel guardare un corpo celeste per un picciolo 
spiracolo fatto con l'ago nella carta, che per non poter operare di essa 
luce se non una picciola parte, esso corpo pare diminuire tanto della 
sua grandezza, quanto la parte della luce che lo vede è mancata dal 
suo tutto. 

L'aria ch ingrossata, e s'interpone infra l'occhio e la cosa, ci rende?? 
essa cosa d'incerti e confusi termini, e fa esso obbietto parere di mag- 
gior figura che non é. Questo nasce perché la prospettiva lineale non 
diminuisce l'angolo che porta le sue spetie all'occhio, e la prospettiva 
de’ colori la spinge e rimuove in maggior distanza chella non è, si che 
l'una rimove dallocchio, e l'altra conserva la sua magnitudine. 

Quando il sole é in occidente le nebbie che ricascano ingrossano 
l'aria, e le cose che non sono vedute dal sole restano oscure e confuse, 
e quelle che dal sole fiano alluminate rosseggiano e gialleggiano, sec- 
ondo chil sole si dimostra all'orizonte. Ancora le cose?? che da questo 
sono alluminate sono forte evidenti, e massime gl'edifitii e case delle 
città e ville, perché le loro ombre sono oscure, e pare che tale loro certa 
dimostratione nasca di confusi et incerti fondamenti: perché ogni cosa 
é d'un colore, se non é veduta da esso sole. 

31La cosa alluminata dal sole é ancora alluminata dell'aria, in modo 
che si crean due ombre, delle quali quella sarà più oscura, che hard la 
sua linea centrale dritta al centro del sole. Sempre la linea centrale del 
lume primitivo e derivativo fia con la linea centrale dell'ombre primi- 
tive o derivative. 

32Bello spettacolo fa il sole quando € in ponente, il quale allumina 
tutti glalti edifitü delle città e castella, e l'alti alberi delle campagne, e 
li tinge del suo colore: e tutto il resto da quivi83 in giù rimane di poco 
rilievo, perché essendo solamente alluminato dall'aria hanno poca dif- 
ferenza le loro ombre dalli lumi,?* e per questo non spiccano troppo: 
e le cose che fra queste più s'innalzano sono tocche dai raggi solari, e, 
come si é detto, si tingono nel lor colore: onde tu hai a torre del colore 
di che tu fai il sole, e quivi ne hai a mettere55 in qualunque color chiaro 
con il quale tu allumini essi corpi. 
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|102| Ancora spesse volte accade che un nuvolo parrà oscuro sensa 
haver ombra da altro nuvolo da lui separato, e questo accade secondo 
il sito dell'occhio, perché dell'uno vicino si vede?8 solo la parte ombrosa, 
e deglaltri si vede l'ombrosa e la luminosa. 

37Infrale cose diegualaltezza quella che sarà più distante dall'occhio 
parrà più bassa. Vedi che il nuvolo primo ancor che sia più basso che 
il secondo, pare più alto di lui, come ci dimostra nella parete il taglia- 
mento della piramide del primo nuvolo basso in M.A. del secondo più 
alto in N.M.?? Questo nasce quando ti par vedere un nuvolo oscuro più 
alto che un nuvolo chiaro per li raggi del sole in oriente o in occidente. 
[LdP 149v-152v, n? 471-480] 1) Varii precetti di pittura | Pittura. 2) et la superfi- 
zie | (premette mg. a.) La superficie. 3) d'ogni corpo opaco | d'ogni opaco, Vi corr. 
su corpo. 4) del mezzo—essa superficie ] del colore del suo obbietto. 5) tanto 
più, quanto esso mezo è piu denso | tanto più, quanto tal superficie s'avicina a mag- 
gior bianchezza. / (premette mg. b.) La superficie d’ogni opaco partecipa del colore 
del mezo transparente interposto infra l'occhio et essa superficie: e tanto più, quan- 
to esso mezzo è più denso. 6) premette mg. c. 7) [472] premette mg. segue titolo 
in CU, om. da ed. Della parte del corpo opaco, agg. mg. L° B. car. 17. 8) premette mg. 
d., agg. mg. L° B. car. 17. 9) premette mg. e., agg. mg. L° B. car. 17. 10) [473] titolo 
in CU, om. da ed. Precetto di pittura, agg. mg. a. 11) l'unghie delle dita, le formiche 
] Pungie delle dita delle formiche. 12) e per la sua bianchezza tinge | per la sua 
bianchezza; essa tinge. 13) in un colore | un colore. 14) [474] titolo in cu, om. da 
ed. Precetto di pittura, agg. mg. с. 15) ombre | nebbie. 16) e così per il contrario | 
et così de converso. 17) li nuvoli dell'orizonte | e’ nuvoli dell’orizonte. 18) del fior 
de’ gigli | de’ fiori de” lili. 19) nasce per essere ella | nasce dall'essere lei. zo) Non 
sian fatti termini ne’ profili ] [475] titolo in cu, om. da ed. De’ termini della cosa bi- 
ancha. / Non sia fatti profili ne” termini. 21) sopra un altro 1 sopra un altro, segue in 
Vi canc. corpo. 22) creerà | crearà. 23) Secondo in maggior distanza | in seconda 
maggiore distantia. 24) l’un sopra l’altro, come alberi | l'uno sopra dell'altro, com'è 
verde cioè alberi. 25) [476] titolo in CU, om. da ed. Precetto, agg. mg. .a. 26) sarà 
più bassa ] parrà più bassa. 27)lepiüremote ] le più remote simostraranno. 28) 
[477] titolo in cu, om. da ed. Precetto, agg. mg. B. 29) ci rende ] ti rende. 30) 
Ancora le cose ] ancora (Vi canc. che) le case. 31) [478] titolo in CU e prima parte 
del capitolo, om. da ed. Precetto/ Quando il sole è in occidente, li nuvoli ch’infra lui e 
te si trovano sono aluminati di sotto ché vedano il sole et gli altri di qua sono oscuri 
ma di scuro rosseggiante et i trasparenti hano poche ombre. 32) [479] titolo in cu, 
om. da ed. Precetto. 33) da quivi | da li. 34) le loro ombre dalli lumi | dalle loro 
ombre ai loro lumi. 35) quivi ne hai a mettere ] h(a)ne amettere. 36) si vede | 
vede. 37) [480] titolo in cu, om. da ed. Precetto. 38) del secondo più alto in N.M. 


] e nel secondo piu alto in n m sotto a a n. 
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Chapter 333 
Why a painted thing, even though it comes to the eye at an angle 


of the same width as that which is farther away, does not appear as 
far away as its distance in nature 

Let us say that I paint a house on the plane Bc to appear as if it were 
one mile in the distance. Then I put it alongside another at the real 
distance of one mile, with both arranged so that the plane Ac inter- 
sects the visual pyramid with [angles] of equal sizes. Nonetheless, 
with two eyes they will never appear the same size or the same 
distance. 


Perché la cosa dipinta, ancor che ella venghi all'occhio per quella 
medesima grossezza d'angolo che quella ch'è più remota di lei, non 
pare tanto remota quanto quella della remotione naturale. CAP. 
CCCXXXIII. 

Diciamo: Io dipingo su la parete B.C. una casa che habbi a parere |103| 
distante un miglio, e di poi io gliene metto allato una che ha la vera 
distanza d'un miglio, le qualicose! sono in modo ordinate che la parete 
A.C. taglia la piramide con equal grandezza, nientedimeno mai con 
due occhi parranno di equal grandezza, né di equal distanza.? 

[LdP i52v—153r, n° 481] Le quali cose ] le quali due cose. 2) parranno di equal gran- 


dezza, né di equal distanza ] parranno d'egual distanzia. 


Chapter 334 
On grounds 
The grounds of painted things are the most important parts of paint- 
ing. Within these fields, the convex curvature at the edges of natural 
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things should always be perceived and the shapes of such bodies in 
those fields, even when the colors of those bodies are identical to 
their grounds. The reason for this is that the convex edges of bodies 
are not illuminated in the same way as their grounds, despite being 
illuminated by the same light, because frequently the edge will be 
lighter or darker than the ground. But if the edge is the same color as 
the ground, it will undoubtedly prevent the shape of that edge from 
being perceived in that part of the painting, [making] a choice like 
this something to be refected by the ingegno of good painters, since 
it is the painter’s intention to make bodies appear to stand out from 
their grounds. In the above-mentioned case, the opposite happens, 
not only in the painting, but [also] to things in relief. 


De” campi.! CAP. CCCXXXIV. 

Principalissima? parte della pittura sono li campi delle cose dipinte, 
nelli quali campi li termini delle cose naturali? ch” hanno in loro cur- 
vità convessa sempre si conoscono, e le figure di tali corpi in essi campi, 
ancor che li colori de’ corpi sieno di medesimo colore del predetto 
campo. E questo nasce che li termini convessi de’ corpi non sono al- 
luminati nel medesimo modo che dal medesimo lume è alluminato il 
campo, perché tal termine molte volte sarà più chiaro o più scuro che 
esso campo. Ma se tal termine è del color di tal campo, senza dubbio tal 
parte di pittura prohibirà la notitia delle figure di tal termine, e questa 
tale elettione di pittura è da essere schifata dall'ingegni de’ buon pit- 
tori, conciosiaché l'intentione del pittore è di far parere li suoi corpi di 
qua da’ campi: e nel sopra detto caso accade il contrario, non solo in 
pittura, ma nelle cose di rilievo. 

[LdP 153r, n° 482 = G 23v] 1) De’ campi | De Pittura agg. .а. 2) Principalissima | 


Principalissima (segue canc. in cu mente). 3) cose naturali ] corpi naturali. 


Chapter 335 

How one has to judge a painter’s work 

First, consider whether the figures have the relief required by the 
setting, lighting that illuminates them, and that the shadows are not 
the same at the edges of the historia as in the middle, because it is 
one thing to be surrounded by shadow, and another to have shadow 
only on one side. Those surrounded by shadow should be towards 
the middle of the historia because they are shaded by figures placed 
between them and the light. Those shaded on one side should be 
placed between the light and the action because what does not face 
the light, faces the action, and that is where the darkest part of the 
historia should be depicted. What does not face the action faces the 
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brilliance of the light, and the greatest brightest [figures] should be 
depicted there. 

Second is that the distribution or grouping of the figures accords 
with the circumstances you want to depict in your historia. 

Third, [consider] that the figures are intently engaged in what 
they are doing. 


Del giudicio che s'ha da fare sopra l'opera d'un pittore. CAP. CCCXXXV. 
Prima è che tu consideri le figure, s”hanno il rilievo che si richiede al 
sito: e ‘l lume chel'allumina, che l'ombre non siano quelle medesime 
nell'estremi dell'historia che nel mezzo, perché altra cosa € lesser cir- 
condato dal'ombra, et altra havere l'ombra! da un solo lato. Quelle 
sono circondate dall'ombra, che sono verso il mezzo dell'historia, per- 
ché sono adombrate dalle figure interposte fra loro et il lume: e quelle 
sono adombrate da un sol lato, le quali sono interposte infra 1 lume e 
Uhistoria, perché dove non vede il lume, vede Uhistoria, e vi si rappre- 
senta l'oscurità dessa historia, e dove non vede l'historia, vede lo splen- 
dore del lume, e vi si rappresenta la sua chiarezza. 

[104| Secondo € che il seminamento, overo compartitione delle fig- 
ure, fia secondo il caso del quale tu vuoi che sia essa historia.? 

Terzo che le figure siano con prontezza intente al loro particolare. 
[LdP 153r-v, n° 483 = G 19r] 1) et altra havere l'ombra | et altro è lavere le 
ombre. 2) fia—historia ] sieno compartite secondo il caso nel quale tu voi che 


Sia essa storia. 


Chapter 336 

On the relief of figures far from the eye 

The more distant an opaque body is from the eye, the less relief it 
will show. This occurs because the air between the eye and that 
opaque body, being lighter [in color] than the shadow on that body, 
corrupts the shadow, lightens it, and takes away the intensity of its 
darkness. This is what makes it lose its relief. 


Del rilievo delle figure remote dall'occhio. CAP. CCCXXXVI. 

Quel corpo opaco si dimostrerà essere di minor rilievo, il quale sarà 
piu distante dall'occhio: e questo accade perché l'aria interposta fra 
l'occhio et esso corpo opaco, per esser ella cosa chiara più che l'ombra! 
di tal corpo, corrompe essa ombra, e la rischiara, e gli toglie la potenza 
della sua oscurità, la qual cosa é causa di fargli perdere il suo rilievo. 
[LdP 153v, n° 484] 1) ella cosa chiara più che l'ombra ] lei cosa chiara (più)che 


l'ombra. 
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Chapter 337 

About the edges of illuminated parts 

If the edge of an illuminated part is seen against a lighter ground, it 
will appear darker, and thus it will appear lighter when seen against 
a darker ground. If this edge is planar and seen against a ground sim- 
ilar in lightness to its own, the edge will be imperceptible. 


De” termini de” membri alluminati. CAP. CCCXXXVII. 

Il termine di quel membro alluminato parrd più oscuro, che sard vedu- 
to in campo più chiaro, e così parrà più chiaro quello che fia veduto in 
campo più oscuro. E se tal termine fia piano e veduto in campo chiaro 
simile alla sua chiarezza, il termine! fia insensibile. 


[LdP 153v, n° 485] 1) il termine | allora tal termine. 


Chapter 338 

About edges 

The edges of things in the second [distance] will never be as clear 
as the first. Therefore, painter, do not let things in the fourth [dis- 
tance] end directly on the fifth, nor the first [directly] on the second, 
because the edge one thing shares with another has the nature of 
a mathematical line, but is not a line. The edge of one color is the 
beginning of another color. Thus, the aforesaid line does not [really] 
exist because nothing can be placed between the edge of a color 
where it meets up against another color, except for this edge, which 
is an imperceptible thing from close up. Therefore, painter, do not 
emphasize it in distant things. 


De’ termini. CAP. CCCXXXVIII. 

Li termini delle cose seconde non saranno mai cogniti come i primi. 
Adunque tu, pittore, non terminare immediate le cose quarte con le 
quinte, come le prime con le seconde, perché il termine d'una cosa in 
un'altra è di natura di linea matematica, ma non linea: perché il ter- 
mine d'un colore è principio d'un altro colore, e non ha da essere! però 
detta linea, perché nissuna cosa s'intramette infra ‘ termine d'un co- 
lore che sia anteposto a un altro colore, se non è il termine, il quale 
€ cosa insensibile dappresso. Adunque tu, pittore, non la pronuntiare 
nelle cose distanti. 


[LdP 153v-154r, n° 486] 1) non ha da essere | non è da essere. 
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Chapter 339 

On flesh tones and things far from the eye 

m figures and things far from the eye, the painter should use only 
splotches of color without contours but with indistinct edges. 
Choose to make such figures when it is cloudy or towards evening. 
Above all, bevvare, as I have said, of contours around lights and shad- 
ows, for this makes them appear dyed when viewed from afar, and 
then the work turns out tedious and without grace. You should re- 
member that the quality of shadows should never [completely] lose 
color in darkness unless the place where the bodies are situated is 
tenebrous. Do not make outlines, nor separate hair into strands, nor 
make highlights white except on white things, and make sure these 
highlights maintain and demonstrate the purest beauty of color 
vvherever they are placed. 


Delle incarnationi, e cose! remote dall'occhio. CAP. CCCXXXIX. 
Debbonsi dal pittore? porre nelle figure, e cose remote dall'occhio, sol- 
amente le macchie non terminate, ma di confusi termini, e sia fatta 
lelettione di tali figure quando è nuvolo, o in su la sera, e sopra tutti 
guardisi,$ come ho detto, dai lumi et ombre terminate, perché paiono 
poi tinte quando si vedono^ da lontano, e riescono poi opere difficili e 
senza gratia.? E ti hai a ricordare, che l'ombre mai$ siano di qualità, 
che per la loro oscurità tu habbi a perdere il colore ove si causano se già 
il luogo dove li corpi sono situati non fusse tenebroso: e non far profili, 
non disfilar capelli, non dar lumi bianchi, se non nelle cose bianche, e 
che essi lumi habbino a dimostrare la prima bellezza del colore dove si 
posano. 

[LdP isar, n° 487] 1)ecose |efigure. 2) Debbonsi dal pittore | Debbesi per lo pit- 
tore. 3) guardisi | guardarsi. 4) si vedono | tu le vedi. s) riescono poi—senza 
gratia | riescono opere difficili sanza gratia. 6) E ti hai a ricordare, che l'ombre mai 


] et hati a ricordare che mai l'ombre sieno di qualità. 


Chapter 340 
Various precepts on painting 
The edges and the shapes of any part of umbrageous bodies are 
poorly recognized in their shadows and highlights, but the parts of 
these bodies in between the highlights and shadows are defined to 
the greatest degree. 

Perspective, as it pertains to painting, is divided into three princi- 
pal parts, of which the first deals with the diminution that affects the 
size of bodies at different distances. The second part is that which 
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treats the diminution of the color of these bodies. The third is that 
which diminishes the recognizability of shapes and of the edges be- 
longing to these bodies at different distances. 

The blue of the air is a color composed of light and total darkness. 
By light I mean the illuminated air infused with particles of humid- 
ity. By total darkness I mean pure air which cannot be divided into 
atoms, that is, into particles of humidity that solar rays have to strike. 
One sees an example of this in the air lying between the eye and 
mountains in shade from the shadow of a great many trees found on 
them, or rather shaded in that part not struck by solar rays. The air 
makes them blue, but does not make them blue in the illuminated 
parts, and much less in the part covered by snow. 

Among things equally dark and at an equal distance, those which 
appear to be darker will adjoin a whiter ground, and the same for 
the opposite. 

A thing painted with more black and white will appear in greater 
relief than anything else. Therefore, painter, remember to clothe 
your figures in the lightest colors you can, for if you make them 
in dark colors, they will have little relief and will barely be visible 
from afar. This is because the shadows of all things are dark, and 
if you make a garment dark, there will be little difference between 
the highlight and the shadow, and with light colors, there will be a 
difference. 


Varii precetti di pittura.! CAP. CCCXXXX. 
Li termini e figura di qualunque parte de’ corpi ombrosi male si con- 
oscono nell'ombre e ne’ lumi loro, ma nelle parti interposte infra i lumi 
e l'ombre le parti di essi corpi sono in primo grado di notitia. 

2La prospettiva, la quale si estende nella pittura, si divide in tre parti 
principali, delle quali la prima è della diminutione che fanno le quan- 
tità de’ corpi |105| in diverse distanze. La seconda parte è quella che 
tratta della diminutione de’ colori di tali corpi. La terza è quella che 
diminuisce la notitia delle figure, e de’ termini che hanno essi corpi in 
varie distanze. 

3L'azzurro dell'aria è di color composto di luce e di tenebre. La luce 
dico“ per causa dell'aria illuminata nelle particole dell'humidità infra 
essa aria infusa. Per tenebre dico l'aria pura, la quale non è divisa in 
atomi,5 cioè particole d”humiditd, nella quale habbino a percuotere 
i raggi$ solari. E di questo si vede l'essempio nell'aria che s'interpone 
infra l'occhio e le montagne ombrose per l'ombre della gran copia de 
gl'alberi che sopra essa si trovano, overo ombrosa in quella parte che 
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non è percossa dalli raggi solari, la qual aria si fa azzurra, e non si fa 
azzurra nella parte sua luminosa, e molto meno nella parte” coperta 
di neve. 

8Fra le cose egualmente oscure, e di egual distanza, quella si di- 
mostrerà esser più oscura che terminerà in più bianco campo, e così 
per il contrario.? 

Quella cosa che fia più dipinta”? di bianco e nero apparirà di miglior 
rilievo che alcun‘altra. Però ricordati, pittore," che vesti le tue figure di 
color più chiaro che tu poi: che se le farai di color oscuro,” fiano di poco 
rilievo e di poca evidenza da lontano, e questo perché l'ombre di tutte le 
cose sono oscure, e se farai una veste oscura, poco divario fia dal lume 
all'ombra; e ne’ colori chiari vi fia differenza. 

[LdP 154r-v, n? 488 = G 32r] + [LdP 154v, n° 489 = G 53v] + [LdP 154v, n? 490] + [LdP 
154v, n? 491] + [LdP 154v-1551, n? 492 = A 106r (26r)] (errore di numerazione pagina 
103 in ed.) 

1) Varii precetti di pittura] [488] De pittura, premette mg. b. 2) [489] titolo in cu, 
om. da ed. Discorso di pittura, premette a mg. a. 3) [490] titolo in CU, om. da ed. 
De pittura, agg. mg. L° A car. 1. 4) La luce dico | la luce dirò. 5) in atomi | in 
attimi. 6) habbino a percuotere i raggi | s’habbi a percotere li razi. 7) e molto 
meno nella parte ] e peggio nella parte. 8) [491] titolo in CU, om. da ed. Precetto, 
agg.mg.e. 9)ecosiperilcontrario 1 [491] et così de converso. 10) fia più dipinta 
] [492] fia depinta titolo in cU, om. da ed. Precetto, agg. mg. D. 11) ricordati, pittore 
| ricordo a te, pittore. 12) color oscuro | colore oscuro (Vi corr. su rosso). 13) dif- 


ferenza ] gran diferenza. 
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Chapter 341 

Why things copied perfectly from nature do not appear in the 
same relief as in nature 

It is impossible that a painting, imitating lines, shadows, light, and 
color with supreme perfection, could appear in the same relief as in 
nature, unless that [thing] in nature is seen at a great distance only 
by one eye. The proof is: let the eyes be Ac, which see the object c 
at the convergence of the centric lines of the eyes Ac and BC. I say 
that the lines lateral to the central one see the space GD behind the 
object, and the eye A sees the entire space FD, and the eye B sees the 
entire space GE. Thus, the tvvo eyes see the entire space FE behind 
the object c. For this reason, the object c is left [as if] transparent ac- 
cording to the definition of transparency: nothing is hidden behind 
it. This cannot happen to someone who looks at an object bigger 
than the eye with only one eye. Due to what has been said, we can 
conclude our inquiry, because a painted thing occludes all the space 
behind it, and it is in no way possible to see any part of the ground 
behind it within the line of its circumference. 


Perché le cose ritratte perfettamente dal naturale non paiono del 
medesimo rilievo qual pare esso naturale. CAP. CCCXLI. 

Impossibile € che la pittura imitata con somma perfettione di linea- 
menti, ombre, lume, e colore possa parere del medesimo rilievo qual 
pare esso naturale, se già tal naturale in lunga distanza non è veduto 
da un sol occhio. Provasi: Siano glocchi A.B. li quali vegghino l'obbietto 
C. col concorso delle linee centrali de glocchi A.C. e B.C. dico che le 
linee laterali di essa centrale! vedono dietro a tal obbietto lo spatio G.D. 
e l'occhio A. vede tutto lo spatio FD. e l'occhio B. vede tutto lo spatio 
G.E. Adunque li due occhi vedono di dietro all'obbietto C. tutto lo spatio 
EE. per la qual cosa tal obbietto C. resta trasparente, secondo la defini- 
tione della trasparenza, dietro la quale niente si nasconde: il che inter- 
venir non può a quello che vede? con un solocchio un obbietto maggior 
di esso occhio.? E per quello che si è detto potiamo concludere il nostro 
quesito, perché una cosa dipinta occupa tutto lo spatio che ha dietro 
a sé, e per nissuna via è possibile veder parte alcuna de campo che la 
linea sua circonferentiale ha dietro a sé.4 [106] 

[LdP 155v-156r, n° 494] (errore numerazione pagina 104 in ed.) nota marginale: 
Vedi sopra cap. 53. 1) dico che le linee laterali di essa centrale ] le quali linee con- 
corrono a tale obbieto nel punto c; e l'altre linee laterali d’essa centrale. 2) non 
può a quello che vede ] non potrebbe a quel occhio che vede l’obbietto. 3) segue 


frase om. in ed. il che intervenire non potrebbe a quel occhio che vede obbieti assai 
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minori della sua popilla come in margine si dimostra. 4) che la—a sé ] che 6 den- 


tro alla linea sua circonferentiale dirietro a sé. 


Chapter 342 

How to make things appear detached from their grounds, that is, 
from the wall [surface] on which they are painted 

Things will display much more relief on a light, illuminated ground 
than on a dark one. The reason is: when you want to give relief to 
your figure, you make that part of the body which is farther from 
the light take on less of that light, whereby it remains darker. Thus, 
ending against a dark ground, its edges will end up confused. On 
account of this, if there are not any reflections there, the work will 
remain without grace, and from far away, only the luminous parts 
will be visible. And thus the dark [parts] will appear to be part of the 
ground itself, and things will seem cut off, and project less than they 
should, the more so as the ground is darker. 


Di far che le cose paino spiccate da’ lor campi, cioè dalla parete dove 
sono dipinte. CAP. CCCXLII. 

Molto più rilievo mostreranno le cose nel campo chiaro e alluminato 
che nelloscuro. La ragione è, che se tu vuoi dar rilievo alla tua figura, 
tu fai che quella parte del corpo? che è più remota dal lume manco 
partecipi di esso lume, onde viene a rimanere più oscura, e terminando 
poi in campo scuro, viene a cadere in confusi termini: per la qual cosa, 
se non vi accade reflesso, l'opera resta senza gratia, e da lontano non 
appariscono se non le parti luminose, onde conviene che l'oscure paino 
esser del campo medesimo, e cosi le cose? paiono tagliate, e rilevare 
tanto meno del dovere, quanto il campo è oscuro.* 

[LdP 156v, n° 497] agg. mg. L° A car. 26. 1) La ragione è ] La ragione di quel che si 
propone è. 2) quella parte del corpo | quella parte (segue canc. cipa d’esso lume) 
del corpo. 3) e così le cose ] onde le cose. 4) e rilevare—è oscuro ] e rimanere 


tanto men ch'è 1 suo dovere, quant'è l'oscuro. 


Chapter 343 

Precept 

Figures have more grace placed under a universal light than under 
small, specific ones, because large, powerful lights surround the pro- 
jections of bodies, and works made under such lights appear grace- 
ful from afar. Those portrayed under small lights pick up a great 
amount of shadow, and works like these made with such shadows 
never appear, from a long distance, as anything but dyed. 
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Precetto. CAP. CCCXLIII. 

Le figure hanno più gratia poste ne’ lumi universali che ne’ particolari 
e piccioli, perché li gran lumi e potenti! abbracciano li rilievi de’ corpi, 
e l'opere fatte in tali lumi appariscono da lontano con gratia, e quelle 
che sono ritratte a lumi piccioli pigliano gran somma d'ombra, e simili 
opere fatte con tali ombre mai appariscono da’ luoghi lontani altro che 
tinte. 

[LdP 156v-157r, n° 498 = MdI 25v] 1) e potenti | non potenti. 


Chapter 344 

On depicting parts of the world 

Be warned not to depict trees and fields in winter in coastal places, 
or places near them which are facing south, in the same way as plac- 
es far away from the sea and up north, except for the trees that shed 
their leaves every year. 


Del figurar le parti del mondo. CAP. CCCXLIV. 

Sarai avvertito, che ne’ luoghi maritimi, o vicini a quelli, volti alle parti 
meridionali, non facci il verno figurato ne gl'alberi o prati, come nelle 
parti remote da essi mari e settentrionali faresti, eccetto? negl'alberi, li 
quali ogn'anno gettano le foglie. 

[LdP 157r, n° 500] 1) non facci | non farai. 2) eccetto ne gl'alberi | eccetto che 


nelli alberi. 


Chapter 345 

On depicting the four seasons of the year, or what is suited to them 
In autumn, make things according to the stage of the season. That is, 
at first the leaves begin to turn pale on the older branches of trees, 
more or less according to whether the plant is in a barren or a fer- 
tile place. Do not do as many who paint all kinds of trees the same 
shade of green as if they were at the same distance. So the colors 
of meadows, stones, and the trunks of the aforementioned plants 
always vary, because nature is infinitely variable. 


Del figurar le quattro cose de” tempi dell'anno, o partecipanti di quelli. 
CAP. CCCXLV. 

Nell'autunno farai le cose secondo leta di tal tempo, cioè nel principio 
cominciano ad impallidir le foglie de gl'alberi ne’ più vecchi rami, più 
o |roz| meno secondo che la pianta è in luogo sterile o fertile? e non far 
come molti, che fanno tutte le sort? de gl'alberi, ancor che da sé* siano 
egualmente distanti, di una medesima qualità di verde. Così il colore 
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de” prati, sassi” e pedali delle predette piante varia sempre, perché la 
natura è variabile in infinito. 

[LdP 157r-v, n° 501] 1) cominciano ad impallidir le foglie de gl'alberi | li alberi 
cominciare a” impalidire le foglie. 2) è in luogo sterile o fertile 1 è figurata in loco 
sterile o fertile, et ancora più palide e rosseggianti a quelle specie d’alberi, li quali fu- 
rono primi a fare i loro frutti. 3) che fanno tutte le sorti | fano a tutte le sorti. 4) 
da sé | da te. 5) Così il colore de’ prati, sassi | così dicendo de’ prati, come delle 
piante et altre qualità di terrami et sassi. segue in CU testo om. da ed. e pedali delle 
predette piante, varia sempre, perché la natura è variabile in infinito; non che nelle 
spetie ma nelle medesime piante trovarà vari colori, cioè nelle vimene son piu belle 
e maggiori le foglie (ne” rami maggiori ) che negli altri rami, et è tanto dilettevole 
natura e copiosa nel variare, che infra li alberi della medesima natura non si trova- 
rebbe una pianta ch'apresso somigliassi all’altra, e non che le piante, ma li rami, o 
foglie o frutti di quelle, non si troverà uno che precisamente somigli a un altro; sì 


che habbi tu avertentia et varia quanto più puoi. 


Chapter 346 

On painting the wind 

In the depiction of wind, other than showing the bending of branch- 
es and the leaves turning over against the direction of the wind, one 
should depict clouds of fine dust mixed with swirling air. 


Del vento dipinto. CAP. CCCXLVI. 

Nella figuratione del vento, oltre il piegar de’ rami, et arroverciar delle 
foglie! inverso l'avvenimento del vento, si deve figurar il rannugola- 
mento della sottil polvere mista con lintorbidata aria. 

[LdP 157v-158r, n° 502 = E 6v] agg. mg. L° B. car. 6. 1) arroverciar delle foglie | il 


roversiare delle sue foglie. 


Chapter 347 

At the beginning of a rainfall 

Rain falling through the air obscures it with its shiny tint, taking sun- 
light from one side and shadow from the other side, as does mist. 
The earth darkens, because the rain takes the brilliance of the sun 
away from it. Things seen behind that [rain] will have indistinct and 
unintelligible boundaries, and things closer to the eye will be clearer. 
Things seen in shaded rather than in illuminated rain will be even 
clearer. This happens because things seen in shaded rain lose only 
their principal lights, while things seen in illuminated rain lose both 
light and shadow, because the bright parts mix with the brightness 
of the illuminated air, and the shadowy parts are lightened by the 
same brightness of that illuminated air. 
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Del principio d”una pioggia. CAP. CCCXLVII. 

La pioggia cade infra l'aria, quella oscurando con lucida tintura, pigli- 
ando dall’uno de’ lati il lume dal sole, e l'ombra dalla parte opposita, 
come si vede fare alle nebbie, et oscurarsi la terra, che da tal pioggia l'è 
tolto lo splendor del sole: e le cose vedute di là da essa sono di confusi 
e non intelligibili termini! e le cose che saranno più vicine all'occhio 
fiano più note: e più note saranno le cose vedute nella pioggia ombrosa, 
che quelle della pioggia alluminata. E questo accade perché le cose ve- 
dute nell'ombrose pioggie, solo perdono li lumi principali, ma le cose 
che si veggono nelle luminose perdono il lume e l'ombra, perché le parti 
luminose si mischiano con la luminosità dell'alluminata aria, e le parti 
ombrose sono rischiarate dalla medesima chiarezza della detta aria 
alluminata. 

[LdP 157v-1585 n° 503] 1) non intelligibili termini ](in) intelligibili termini. segue 
a fine cap., nota di Vi: Era a meggio questo capitulo una citade in iscorto, sopra della 
quale cadeva una pioggia rischiarata a loco a loco dal sole, tocca d’acquarella, cosa 


bellissima da vedere, pur di man propria dell'autore. 


Chapter 348 

On shadows cast by bridges on water 

The shadows from bridges will never be seen on the water below 
once that water loses its reflective ability due to murkiness. This is 
proven because clear water has a lustrous and smooth surface which 
reflects the bridge in all places at which there are equal angles be- 
tween the eye and the bridge. It reflects the air under the bridge, 
where the shadow of the bridge must be, which murky water can- 
not do, because it does not reflect, even though it surely receives the 
shadow, as would a dusty street. 


Dell'ombre fatte da’ ponti sopra le loro acque. CAP. CCCXLVIII. 
L'ombre de’ ponti non saranno mai vedute sopra le loro acque, se prima 
l'acqua no perde l'offitio! dello specchiare per conto di torbidezza.? E 
questo si prova, perché l'acqua chiara è di superficie lustra e pulita, e 
specchia il ponte in tutti li luoghi interposti infra equali angoli infra 
l'occhio et il ponte, e specchia l'aria sotto il ponte, dove deve essere? 
l'ombra di tal ponte, il che non può far l'acqua torbida, perché non 
specchia, ma ben riceve l'ombra, come farebbe una strada polverosa.* 
[LdP 158v, n° 505] 1) offitio ] ufficio. 2) conto di torbidezza ] causa di turbulen- 
tia. 3) dove deve essere 1 dov'essere, lacuna in cU senza spazio, LdP debb, Ludwig 


arebbe, Borzelli deve. 4) polverosa ] polverente. 
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Chapter 349 
Precepts of painting 
Perspective is the bridle and rudder of painting. 

The size of a painted figure ought to indicate the distance at 
which it is seen. 

If you see a life-sized figure, you know that it will appear to be 
close to the eye. 


Precetti di pittura. CAP. CCCXLIX. 
La prospettiva € briglia e timone della pittura. 

La grandezza della figura dipinta dovrebbe! mostrare a che distan- 
za ell? veduta.? 

Se tu vedi una figura grande al naturale, sappi che si dimostrerà? 
esser presso all'occhio. 
[LdP160r n° 509 = A 93r (13r)] 1)dovrebbe ] direbbe, A di tebbe, Ludwig dorebbe, 
Borzelli dovrebbe, Marinoni e LdP ti debbe. 2) ell'è | è la, A ell'è. 3) si dimostrerà 


] che la si dimostra. 


Chapter 350 

Precepts 

The center of balance is always on the centric line that runs up 
through the navel and thus takes into account the extra weight as 
well as the actual weight of a person. This can be demonstrated by 
extending an arm, where the fist held at its end functions as a coun- 
terweight placed on one end of a balance scale, necessitating a shift 
in weight on the other side of the navel equal to the extra weight of 
that fist. And it is better if the heel rises. 


Precetti. CAP. CCCL. 

Sempre il bilico! è nella linea centrale del peso ch'è da esso bellico? 
in su, e così tien conto del peso accidentale dell'huomo, come del suo 
peso naturale. Questo si dimostra nel stender? il braccio, che il pugno 
posto nel suo estremo fa l'offitio che far si vede al contrapeso posto 
nell'estremo della stadera: onde per necessità si getta tanto peso di là 
dall'ombellico, quanto € il peso accidentale del pugno, et il calcagno* 
conviene che s'innalzi. [108] 

[LdP 160v, n° 510] 1) il bilico | illumbelicho. 2) bellico | bilicho. 3) si dimostra 


nel stender | si mostra nel distendere. 4) et il calcagno | e ‘l calcagno da quel lato. 
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Chapter 351 

Onstatues 

If you want to make a marble figure, first make one of clay. After it is 
finished and dry, put it into a container that is large enough so that 
when you remove the figure from this place it will accommodate 
the marble that you want to carve into a likeness of the clay figure. 
Then put the clay figure inside the container, take little sticks that 
fit perfectly through its holes, and push them in far enough through 
each hole that each white stick touches the figure at different places. 
Blacken the part of each stick that remains outside the container 
and make a mark on each stick and its corresponding hole in such 
a way that you can match them up. Take the clay figure from the 
container and put your block of marble inside. Remove enough of 
the marble that all the sticks disappear up to the mark in their re- 
spective holes. To be able to do this better, make sure that the entire 
container can be lifted up high and that the bottom of the container 
always rests under the marble. In this way, you will be able to lift it 
quite easily with iron tools. 


Della statua. CAP. CCCLI. 

Se vuoi fare una figura di marmo, fanne prima una di terra, la quale 
poi che sarà finita e secca,! mettila in una cassa che sia ancora capace, 
dopo la figura tratta desso luogo, a ricever il marmo che vuoi scolpirvi 
dentro a similitudine di quella terra.? Poi messa la figura di terra den- 
tro ad essa cassa, habbi bacchette, che entrino appunto per gli suoi 
buchi, e spingile dentro tanto per ciascun buco, che ciascuna bacchetta 
bianca tocchi la figura in diversi luoghi, e la parte d'esse bacchette che 
resta fuori della cassa tingi di nero, e fa il contra segno alla bacchetta 
et al suo buco, in modo che a tua posta si scontri: e trarrai della cassa? 
la figura di terra, e mettivi il tuo pezzo (di) marmo, e tanto leva dal 
marmo che tutte le tue bacchette si nascondino sino al loro segno in 
detti buchi: e per poter far meglio questo, fa che tutta la cassa si possa 
levare in alto, et il fondo dessa cassa resti sempre sotto al marmo, et a 
questo modo ne potrai levar con i ferri con gran facilità. 

[LdP 160v-161r, n° 512 = A 43r] 1) la quale poi che sarà finita e secca ] la qual, 
finita che l'hai e secca. 2) scolpirvi dentro a similitudine di quella terra | 
scopri[r]vi dentro la figura alla similitudine di quella de terra. 3) della cassa | 


d’essa cassa. 
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Chapter 352 

To make a painting with a permanent varnish 

Paint your painting on paper stretched on a frame, nice and flat, and 
then give it a good, thick priming of pitch and finely ground brick. 
Then apply a primer of lead white and yellow oxide. Then color it, 
varnish it with aged oil that is clear and viscous, and attach it to a 
flat [sheet of] glass. But it is better to make the panel of well-glazed 
clay, and the primer of lead white and yellow oxide, [and] then color 
it and varnish it. Then attach the transparent glass with a very clear 
varnish to that glass. But first let the colored panel dry out well in a 
dark oven. Then varnish it with nut oil and amber or nut oil thick- 
ened in the sun. 


Del far una pittura deterna vernice. CAP. CCCLII. 

Dipingi la tua pittura sopra della carta tirata in telaro ben delicata! e 
piana, e poi dà una buona e grossa imprimitura di pece e mattone ben 
pesto: di poi dà l'imprimitura? di biacca e giallolino,* poi colorisci, e 
vernica dolio vecchio chiaro e sodo, et appiccalo al vetro ben piano. Ma 
è meglio far un quadro* di terra ben vetriato, e Pimprimitura di biacca 
e giallolino,5 e poi colorisci e vernica, poi appicca il vetro cristallino con 
la vernice ben chiara a esso vetro: ma fa prima ben seccare in stufa 
oscura esso colorito, e poi vernicialo® con olio di noce et ambra, overo 
olio di noce rassodato al sole. 

[LdP 161r-v, n° 513] 1) in telaro ben delicata | in telaio, ben dilicata. 2) di poi dà 
Pimprimitura 1 di poi la imprimatura. 3) giallolino 1 giallorino. 4) far un quadro 
| fia afare un tuo quadro. 5) e l'imprimitura di biacca e giallolino | e ben piano, 
e poi da sopra esso vetriato la imprimatura di biacca egialorino. 6) vernicialo ] 
lo vernica. segue frase om. in ed. Se voi fare vetri sotili e piani, gonfia le boce infra 
due tavole di bronzo o di marmo lustrate, e tanto le gonfia che tu le schiopi (corr. 
su gonfi) col fiato; e sarà piani e sì sotili che tu piegherai il vetro, il quale poi sarà 
apicato co’ la vernice alla pittura. E questo vetro per essere sotile non si romperà 
per alcuna percussione. Possi ancora tirare in longo et in largo una piastra infocata 


sopra infocato fornello. 


Chapter 353 

A way of coloring on canvas 

Put your canvas on a frame, apply diluted glue to it, and let it dry. 
Draw and put on the flesh tones with horsehair brushes. While still 
fresh, gradually blend in the shadows in your own way. The flesh 
tones will be lead white, lake, and yellow oxide. The shadows will be 
black and red ochre and a little lake or, if you wish, hematite. After 
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having gradually blended in what you have, let it dry. Then retouch it 
after it has dried with lake and gum, which has been in a solution of 
water long enough to become liquid. This is better because it serves 
the purpose without becoming shiny. 

Then to make the shadows darker, mix ink with the lake and gum 
mentioned above. With this shade, you can darken many colors be- 
cause it is transparent. Next, shade the blues, lakes, and the various 
umbers. I say this because you can shade various illuminated areas 
with this simple gum lake mixture over any kind of lake without 
tempera, or over tempered and dry cinnabar. 


Modo di colorir in tela. CAP. CCCLIII. 
Metti la tua tela in telaro, e dagli colla debole, e lascia seccare, e dis- 
egna, e dà l'incarnatione con pennelli di setole, e così fresca farai 
l'ombra sfumata a tuo modo. L'incarnatione sarà biacca, lacca e gial- 
lolino: l'ombra sarà nero e majorica e un poco di lacca, o vuoi lapis 
duro. Sfumato che tu hai, lascia seccare, poi ritocca a secco con lacca e 
gomma, stata assai tempo con l'acqua gommata insieme liquida, che è 
migliore, perché fa l'offitio suo senza lustrare. 

Ancora per fare l'ombre più oscure, togli lacca gommata sopra detta 
et inchiostro, e con questa ombra puoi ombrare molti colori, perché é 
trasparente: e poi ombrare l'azzurro, lacca, e diverse ombre,? dico per- 
ché diversi lumi ombreraë di lacca semplice gommata sopra la lacca 
senza tempra, overo* sopra il cinabro temperato e secco. 
[LdP 161v, n° 514] 1) giallolino | gialorino. 2) lacca, e diverse ombre | lacca di 
verso l'ombre. 3) diversi lumi ombrerai ] di verso lumi aombrarai. 4) overo ] per- 


ché sanza tempra si vela. 


Chapter 354 
Precept on perspective in painting 
When you do not understand the variety of lightness or darkness 
in the air, then the perspective of shadows will be excluded from 
your imitations, and you will only have available the perspective of 
the diminution of bodies and the diminution of colors and the di- 
minishing recognition of things facing the eye. This [last] makes the 
same thing appear farther away, that is, the loss of recognition of the 
shape of any object whatsoever. 

The unmoving eye will never get an understanding of the distance 
between one object and another from linear perspective, unless it is 
mediated by the perspective of color. 
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Precetto della prospettiva in pittura. CAP. CCCLIV. 

Quando tu non conoscerai varietà di chiarezza o di oscurità infra 
l'aria, all'hora la prospettiva dellombre fia scacciata dalla tua imita- 
tione, e solo ti hai a valere della prospettiva della diminutione de’ corpi, 
e della diminuitione! de’ colori, e del diminuire della cognitione delle 
cose all'occhio con|rog|traposte: e questa? fa parere una medesima 
cosa più remota, cioè la perdita della cognitione della figura di qua- 
lunque obbietto. 

L'occhio non harà mai per la prospettiva lineale, senza suo moto, 
cognitione della distanza ch'è fra l'obbietto? et un'altra cosa, se non me- 
diante la prospettiva de” colori. 

[LdP 162r-v, n° 517] 1) della diminuitione | prospettiva del diminuire. 2) e ques- 
ta ] e questa tal operazione. 3) infra l'obbietto ] fra Pobbietto che s'interponga 


infra lui. 


Chapter 355 
On objects 
The most illuminated part of an object will be the part closest to the 
light that illuminates it. 

The similitude of a thing loses its strength by degrees for every 
degree of distance, that is, the farther away from the eye, the less its 
similitudes will be able to penetrate the air. 


De globbietti. CAP. CCCLV. 
Quella parte dellobbietto sarà più alluminata che fia più propinqua al 
luminoso che l'allumina. 

La similitudine delle cose! in ogni grado di distanza perde i gradi di 
potenza,? cioè quanto la cosa sarà più remota dall'occhio, sarà tanto 
meno penetrabile infra l'aria con la sua similitudine. 

[LdP 164r, n° 526] agg. mg. a., L° A car. 18. 1) delle cose ] [526b] e sustantia delle 
cose. 2) i gradi di potenza | gradi di potentia agg. mg. L° A car. 18. 


Chapter 356 

On the diminution of colors and bodies 

One should observe the diminution in the qualities of colors along 
with the diminution of bodies on which colors are applied. 


Della diminutione de’ colori e corpi. CAP. CCCLVI. 

Sia osservata la diminutione delle qualità de’ colori insieme con la dim- 
inutione de’ corpi ove si applicano. 

[LdP 1641, n? 527] 
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Chapter 357 
On the interposition of transparent bodies between the eye and 
an object 
The greater the transparent [medium] interposed between the eye 
and an object, the more the color of that object changes into the 
color of the intervening transparency. 

When an object is placed between the eye and a light along the 
centric line that extends from the center of the light source to the 
eye, then that object will appear totally deprived of light. 


Dell'interpositione de’ corpi trasparenti infra l'occhio e l'obbietto. Cap. 
CCCLVII. 
Quanto maggior fia linterpositione trasparente infra l'occhio e 
l'obbietto tanto più si trasmuta il colore dell'obbietto nel colore del 
trasparente interposto. 

1Quando l'obbietto sinterpone fra l'occhio e 1 lume, per la linea cen- 
trale che si estende infra 1 centro del lume e l'occhio, all'hora tal obbi- 
etto fia totalmente privato di lume. 
[LdP 164r, n° 528] agg. mg. c., L° A c.16. 1) [528a] agg. mg. L° A car. 16, d. 


Chapter 358 

On the draperies that clothe figures and their folds 

Draperies that clothe figures should have their folds arranged to sur- 
round the parts clothed by them in such a way that there are no folds 
of dark shadow in the illuminated parts, and no folds too light in the 
shaded parts. The main lines of these folds will encircle the limbs 
they cover to a certain extent, but not so that these lines cut into 
the limbs, nor that shadows penetrate more deeply than the surface 
of the clothed body. In effect, the drapery should be fitted so that 
it does not seem uninhabited. That is, it does not look like a pile of 
clothes stripped off a person, as one sees many who are so greatly en- 
amored of the various patterns of multiple folds do. They cover the 
entire figure with them, forgetting the effect for which this drapery 
is made—that is, to clothe and encircle the limbs gracefully, as they 
are posed. Do not inflate everything with wind or [make] svvollen 
bladders over the illuminated projections of the limbs. I do not deny 
that one must paint a few beautiful folds, but these should be made 
in a part of the figure where the limbs and the body join and cause 
the cloth to bunch. And above all, diversify the draperies in your his- 
torie, making some of the folds vvith breaks in the front—this for 
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thick fabrics—and having some draperies with soft folds that do not 
turn off to the side, while twisting others. 


De” panni che vestono le figure, e lor pieghe. CAP. CCCLVIII. 

Li panni che vestono le figure debbono havere le lor pieghe accomodate 
a cingere le membra da loro vestite, in modo che nelle parti alluminate 
non si ponga pieghe d'ombra oscura, e nelle parti ombrose non si fac- 
cia pieghe di troppa chiarezza, e che i lineamenti d'esse pieghe vadino 
in qualche parte circondando le membra da loro coperte, e non con 
lineamenti che taglino le membra, né con ombre che sfondino più den- 
tro che non è la superficie del corpo vestito, et in effetto il panno sia in 
modo adattato, che non paia disabitato, cioè che non paia un aggrup- 
pamento! di panno spogliato dall'huomo, come si vede fare a molti, li 
quali sinnamorano tanto de’ varii aggruppamenti di varie pieghe, che 
n'empono tutta una figura,” dimenticandosi l'effetto per che? tal panno 
è fatto, cioè per vestire e circondare le membra con gratia, dove essi si 
posano, e non l'empire tutte di venti, o vesiche gonfiate* sopra li rilevi 
alluminati de’ membri. Non nego già che non si debba fare alcuna bella 
falda, ma sia fatta in parte della figura dove le membra infra esse et il 
corpo raccoglino e ragunino? tal panno. E sopra tutto varia li panni 
nel”historie, come nel fare ad alcuni le pieghe con rotture a facciate, e 
questo è ne’ panni densi, et alcuni panni habbino li piegamenti molli, e 
le lor volte non laterate, et altri torti. [no] 

[LdP 167r-v, n° 532] 1) aggruppamento ] grupamento. 2) n'empono tutta una 
figura | n'empieno tutt'una figura, Vi corr. su storia. 3) per che | per chi 4) non 
l'empire tutte di venti, o vesiche gonfiate | e non empire in tutto di ventri o visciche 
sgonfiate. 5)raccoglino e ragunino | racogliono e ragunano. 6) et altri torti ] ma 
curve; et questo acade nelle saie et rasse et altri panni rari, come tele, veli e simili. 
Et farai ancora de’ panni di poche e gran pieghe, come nelli panni grossi, come si 
vede nelli feltri e schiavine et altri copertoi da letto. Et questi ricordi non do alli 
maestri, ma a quelli li quali non vogliono insegnare, ché certo questi non sono mae- 
stri, perché chi non insegna ha paura che non gli sia tolto il guadagno, et chi stima 
el guadagno abbandona il studio, il quale si contiene nell'opere di natura, maestra 
de” pittori, delle quali l'inparate si metteno in oblivione, e quelle che non sono sta’ 


imparate più non s'imparano. 


Chapter 359 

On the nature of drapery folds 

Many love the pleats and folds of draperies with acute, crude, and 
sharp angles, others with almost imperceptible angles, others with- 
out any angles but replaced by a certain curvature. 
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Della natura delle pieghe de” panni CAP. CCCLIX. 

Molti amano? le piegature delle falde de’ panni con li angoli acuti, 
crudi, e spediti, altri con angoli quasi insensibili, altri senza alcuni an- 
goli, ma in luogo di quelli certe curvità.3 

[LdP 168v, n° 536] disegno in cu, om. in ed. 1) Della natura—de' panni | Openioni 
de’ panni e loro pieghe, che sono di tre nature. 2) Molti amano ] Molti sono quelli 
che amano. 3) certe curvità ] fano seguito in CU da spazio bianco, Vi agg. con in- 
chiostro più chiaro curute, Ludwig, LdP corr. curvate. segue in CU testo om. da ed.: 
di queste tre sorti, alcuni vol panni grossi e di poche pieghe, altri sotili e di gran 
(canc. pieghe) numero di pieghe, altri piglia la parte di mezzo. Et di questi tre tu 
seguiterai le lor openioni, mettendone di ciascuna sorte nella tua storia aggiongen- 


dovi di quelli che paiono vechi pezzati, e novi abondanti di panno, et alcuni miseri, 


secondo le qualità di chi tu vesti, et così fa dei loro colori. 





































































































Chapter 360 

How drapery folds should be made 

The part of a pleat found farther from its bound ends will revert to 
its original nature more. By nature, every thing desires to maintain 
its essence. Fabric, because it is the same density and heaviness on its 
underside as on its front, desires to remain flat. This is why, when 
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some pleat or fold forces it to relinquish its flatness, it responds to 
the nature of the force in its most constrained part. You will find 
that the part farther away from this constriction reverts more to its 
original nature, that is, to being flat and wide. For example, let ABC 
be the fold of the fabric discussed above, let A B be the place where 
this fabric is pleated and constrained. 1 propose to you that the part 
of the fabric that is farther from its constricted end returns to its 
original nature more. Therefore, c being found farther avvay, the fold 
[at] c will be wider than in any other place. 


Come si devon fare le pieghe de” panni! CAP. CCCLX. 

Quella parte delle pieghe che si ritrova più lontana da’ suoi costretti 
estremi si ridurrà? più in sua prima natura. Naturalmente ogni cosa 
desidera mantenersi in suo essere. Il panno, perché è di equale den- 
sità e spessitudine, sì nel suo rovescio come nel suo dritto, desidera di 
star piano: onde quando egli è da qualche piega o falda constretto a 
lasciare essa planitie,? osserva la natura della forza in quella parte di 
sé dove egli è più costretto, e quella parte ch'è più lontana a essi con- 
stringimenti troverai ridursi più alla prima sua natura, cioè dello star 
disteso e amplo. Essempio sia A.B.C. la piega del panno detto di sopra. 
A.B. sia il luogo dove esso panno è piegato e costretto. Io ti proposi che 
quella parte del panno ch'era più lontano alli costretti estremi si ridur- 
rebbe più nella sua prima natura: adunque C.* trovandosi più lontano, 
la piega? C. fia più larga ch'in nissun altro suo luogo. 

[LdP 168v-169r, n° 537 = A 84r (4r)] 1) Come—panni ] Delle nature delle pie- 
ghe de’ panni. 2) si ridurrà | si riducerà. 3) planitie | planittia. 4) C. | 6.5) la 


piega—suo luogo 1 da a cla piega a b c fia più larga ch'in nesun altro suo logo. 


Chapter 361 

How drapery folds should be made 

One should not create confusion with many folds in drapery. Rather, 
make them only where held by the hands or on the arm, and let the 
rest fall in a simple way. They ought to be copied from nature; that is, 
when you want to depict woolen drapery, use folds in keeping with 
wool, and if silk or a fine fabric, or a coarse one, vary the folds of 
each. Do not make clothing based on models covered with paper or 
fine leather, as many do, as this will mislead you greatly. 


Come si devono far! le pieghe a” panni. CAP. CCCLXI. 

A un panno? non si deve dare confusione di molte pieghe, anzi farne 
solamente dove con le mani o braccia sono ritenute, et il resto lasciar 
cadere? lm) semplicemente, e* si debbono ritrarre di naturale, cioè, se 
vorrai fare panno lana, usa le pieghe secondo quelli, e se sarà seta, o 
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panno fino, o da villano,’ va diversificando a ciascuno le sue pieghe, 
e non fare habito come molti fanno sopra i modelli coperti di carta, o 
corame sottili? che t'ingannaresti forte. 

[LdP 169r-v, n° 538 = A 97v (17v)] 1) si devono far | si de” dare. 2) A un panno | 
A uno panno, A Come a uno panno. 3) lasciar cadere | sia lasciato cadere. 4) e 
] dove lo tira la sua natura, e non sia intraversata la figura da troppi lineamenti o 
rompimenti di pieghe. I panni si debbon ritrare di naturale. 5) o da villano | o da 
vilani, o di lino, o di vello (A velo, Marinoni corr. vello). 6) corame sottili ] cuorami 


sotili. 





Chapter 362 

On foreshortening drapery folds 

Where a figure is foreshortened, it will show a greater number of 
folds than where it is not foreshortened, and its limbs will be sur- 
rounded by thick folds that wrap around those limbs. E is where the 
eye is. MN presents the center of each circle farther from the eye 
than its sides. No shows them straight, because it is facing directly in 
front. PC presents them in the opposite way. 


Delle pieghe de’ panni in scorcio! CAP. CCCLXII. 

Dove la figura scorcia fagli vedere maggior numero di pieghe che dove 
la non scorcia,? e le sue membra sieno circondate da pieghe spesse e 
giranti intorno ad esse membra. E. sia dove sta l'occhio. M.N. manda 
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il mezzo di ciascuni circoli più lontani dall'occhio de’ loro fini. N.O. li 
mostra dritti, perché si trova a rincontro. PQ. li manda per contrario. 
[LdP 169v-170r, n° 540 = A 79r] 1) scorcio | scorto. 2) che dove la non scorcia | 
che dov”ella non scorta. 3) E.] A. 4)segue in CU testo om. da ed. Si che usa questa 


discrezzione nelle pieghe che circondano le braccia, gambe od altro. 


Chapter 363 

On the eye that sees the drapery folds which surround a person 
Shadows positioned between the folds of drapery covering human 
bodies will be darker the more the concavities where the shadows 
originate face the eye. By this I meant to say, [this occurs] when the 
eye is positioned between the shaded and the illuminated part of 
the figure mentioned above. 


Dell'occhio che vede le pieghe de’ panni che circondano l'huomo. CAP. 
CCCLXIII. 

Lombre interposte infra le pieghe de' panni circondatrici de' corpi 
humani saranno tanto più oscure, quanto elle sono più rincontro 
all'occhio con le concavità dove tal ombre son generate: e questo in- 
tendo haver detto, quando l'occhio € situato infra la parte ombrosa e la 
luminosa della predetta figura. 

[LdP 170v, n? 542] 
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Chapter 364 
On drapery folds 
No matter how the drapery folds are arranged, in whatever action 
the figures are doing, the main lines should show the true pose of the 
figure without being ambiguous or confusing to whomever contem- 
plates it. No shadow of a fold should cut into a limb, that is, the fold 
should not appear to be deeper than the surface of the clothed limb. 
If you represent figures clothed in more than one garment, the out- 
ermost layer of clothing should not appear to enclose the bare bones 
of the figure, but should include the flesh along with the bones, and 
the draperies covering the flesh, with sufficient thickness as required 
by the multiplication of layers. 

The folds of fabric that encircle the limbs should decrease in 
thickness towards the extremities of the thing encircled. 

The length of folds close to the limbs should bunch on the side 
where the limb contracts in bending, and be stretched on the side 
opposite the bend. 


Delle pieghe de’ panni. CAP. CCCLXIV. 
Sempre le pieghe de’ panni situati in qualunque atto delle figure 
deb|n2|bono con i suoi lineamenti mostrare l'atto di tal figura, in modo 
che non diano ambiguità o confusione della vera attitudine a chi la 
considera: e che nissuna piega con l'ombra tolga alcun membro, cioè 
che paia più a dentro la profondità della piega che la superficie del 
membro vestito. E che se tu figuri figure vestite di più vestimenti, che 
non paia che l'ultima veste rinchiuda dentro a sé le simplici ossa di 
tal figure, ma la carne insieme con quelle, e li panni vestimento della 
carne, con tanta grossezza qual si richiede alla moltiplicatione de’ suoi 
gradi. 

Le pieghe de’ panni che circondano le membra debbono diminuire 
della loro grossezza inverso gl'estremi della cosa circondata. 

2La longhezza delle pieghe che sono più strette alle membra deb- 
bono aggrinzarsi da quel lato che il membro per le sue piegature di- 
minuisce, e tirarsi dall'opposita parte della sua piegatura.? 
[LdP 170v-1711, n° 543-544] 1) con l'ombra tolga alcun membro | соЛа ombra 
della sua profondità tagli alcun membro. 2) [544] titolo in cu, om. da ed. Delle 


pieghe. 3) della sua piegatura ] d’essa pieghatura. 
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Chapter 365 

On the horizon mirrored in waves 

According to the sixth [proposition] of this [book], the horizon will 
be mirrored on the side [of the wave] between the horizon and the 
eye. This is demonstrated by the horizon F, facing the side BC, which 
also faces the eye. Therefore you, painter, who has to depict a deluge 
of water, remember that from where you [stand] you will not see 
the color of the water as being anything but light or dark in relation 
to the brightness or darkness of the place where you are, mixed to- 
gether with the color of other things behind you. 


Dellorizonte specchiato nell'onde.! CAP. CCCLXV. 

Specchierassi l'orizonte per la sesta di questo nel lato veduto 
dall'orizonte e dall'occhio, come si dimostra l'orizonte E veduto dal 
lato? B.C. il qual lato è ancor veduto dall'occhio. Adunque tu, pittore, 
che hai a figurare l'innondationi8 dell'acque, ricordati che da te non 
sarà veduto il colore dell'acqua esser altramente chiaro o oscuro, che si 
sia la chiarezza o oscurità del sito dove tu sei, insieme misto col colore 
dell'altre cose che sono dopo te. [13] 

[LdP 285v-286r, n? 943] 1) Dell'orizonte specchiato nell'onde | Dove l'orizonte 
è specchiato nell’onda. 2) lato | dal lato de l'onda. 3) Tinnondationi | la 


inondatione. 


Reader's Notes 


Introduction to the Reader”s Notes 


Janis Bell 


Leonardo" ideas are often inaccessible to the modern reader be- 
cause they are rooted in fundamental ideas from Greek, Arabic, and 
medieval Latin natural philosophy that are now foreign to mod- 
ern Western thought. In the Reader's Notes, we provide context 
for each specific text, yet due to the variety and number of chap- 
ters dealing with perspective, color, and light—many deriving from 
Leonardo's study of medieval optics—we provide an overview in 
this introduction. 

Before the seventeenth century, the study of optics dealt with all 
aspects of vision: how visual information is transmitted, how the eye 
registers sensation, and how the mind perceives and understands 
information about the physical world. The main lines of investiga- 
tion were established in ancient Greece and the Roman Empire by 
Aristotle, Euclid, Ptolemy, and Galen, whose texts were translated 
and commented upon by al-Kindi, Averroés, and Ibn al-Haytham in 
the ninth to the twelfth centuries, when the translation of Greek texts 
into Arabic and the study of optics flourished in the caliphates, cen- 
tered in Baghdad. Many Arabic and Greek texts were translated into 
Latin during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when they became 
important sources for the Scholastic philosophers in the universities, 
such as Roger Bacon, Witelo, and John Pecham. As the works of the 
Greek authors whose writings had been integrated into medieval 
optics became more readily available, the Greek authors (especially 
Aristotle and Euclid) were consulted directly. Educated sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century readers of Leonardo's Trattato would have 
been familiar with both the Latin medieval and the classical Greek 
texts, most of which had been published in Latin and Greek, andina 
growing number of vernacular editions in Italy and France. 


Linear Perspective 


Leon Battista Alberti (1404-1472) presented the first written descrip- 
tion of pictorial perspective in On Painting (1434-1435), where he 
drew a connection between the image on the surface of a painting 
and the image carried to the eye by visual rays. His debt to optical 
science is obvious from his many allusions to “philosophers” and 
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“mathematicians” to his mathematical definitions of lines and sur- 
faces, yet scholars have disagreed on his exact sources in the opti- 
cal literature. The intellectual, scientific foundation of the Albertian 
system is fairly simple. The painted image corresponds to the visual 
image, imagined to be a plane intersecting a pyramid of visual rays. 
The apex of that visual pyramid corresponds to the centric point in 
the painting (now known as the vanishing point), where all parallel 
lines converge at the horizon. Alberti instructed painters to set this 
point at the height of a man in the very foreground so that an ob- 
server looking at the picture would see the fictive scene as if stand- 
ing just outside the pictorial space. 

The method is a little more complex, involving several steps and 
careful measurement. The height of a person standing on the front 
(bottom) line of the picture is divided into three equal parts. The 
bottom line of the rectangle is also divided into equal spaces. Lines 
are drawn from these divisions to the centric point, marking out the 
rate at which things diminish in width as they recede into the dis- 
tance. Lastly the painter sets up a point outside the rectangle of the 
picture at the same height as the centric point, and from there draws 
lines to the evenly spaced marks on the front line; this determines 
the rate of diminution of depth and allows painters to construct a 
grid where each square is foreshortened into a trapezoid yet main- 
tains a consistent ratio to all the other squares. The height and width 
of each figure can now be determined in proportion to its distance. 

Leonardo had learned linear perspective during his apprentice- 
ship with Andrea del Verrocchio (1435-1488), and by the end of the 
1490s he had mastered it to the point where he clearly surpassed his 
contemporaries. By the time he finished recording notes in Paris 
MS A in Milan, in 1492, he had begun to question the most basic 
assumptions of Albertian central point perspective, and over time 
his doubts increased. With his interest in human anatomy, Leonardo 
plunged into studies of the eye to discover the “point” at the apex 
of the visual pyramid where visual images enter and are transferred 
to the mental faculties of reason and memory. Chapter 320 shows 
his involvement in this study, as he identifies the translucent surface 
of the eye as the point of entry and the hollow [optic] nerve as the 
means of transit for visual information to the part of the brain where 
images are impressed. Chapter 281 follows Alberti’s guidelines on 
the placement of the centric point, while in Chapter 54, Leonardo 
makes a slight deviation, placing the viewpoint at the height of the 
viewer's eye but not necessarily at the height of the foreground fig- 
ures. The necessity of raising or lowering the centric point is made 
clear in Chapter 37, where the viewpoint of the observer is to be 
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adjusted if the picture plane is high on the wall. In Chapter 332 15, 
this shift is extended to things seen below the eye as well. In Chapter 
40, he reminds the painter to take into account the location of win- 
dows, and in Chapters 53 and 341, he questions the premise of lin- 
ear perspective construction based on a single eye. He is avvare in 
Chapter 59 of the distortions that can arise from close viewing of 
foreshortened obiects, and in Chapter 93 advises painters to avoid 
extreme foreshortening in paintings vvith a single figure. 

These texts on linear perspective in the Trattato derive mostly 
from the early vvritings and do not shovv Leonardos questioning of 
the fundamental premises of vision and linear perspective. It seems 
rather clear that his pupil Francesco Melzi, when selecting texts for 
the Libro di pittura, was careful to choose only those that supported 
the currently accepted practice of representation through linear 
perspective, avoiding most of the controversies on the subject that 
had emerged over the intervening century. 


Aerial and Color Perspective: Definitions 


The term “aerial perspective” identifies the cause of changes in ap- 
pearances due to the “thickness” (quantity and density) of the air 
between the eye and the object seen. It is used in the title of Chapter 
165, but in nearly every other chapter in the Trattato where the sub- 
ject is discussed, as well as in the writings of sixteenth- and early 
seventeenth-century artists, “color perspective” or a similar term is 
used. In contrast to Alberti, Leonardo recognized color perspective 
as an essential feature of pictorial practice and defined it as one of 
three types of perspective (Chapter 340 2). In various writings, he 
described how colors vary in three principal ways: becoming lighter 
or darker, becoming brighter or duller, and shifting in hue, such as 
a green taking on a bluish tint. Looking into the distance, one sees 
all these types of variations, which makes it not only challenging to 
deduce principles for pictorial practice but also essential to under- 
standing causes. In searching the scientific literature to understand 
the causes of such changes, Leonardo found Aristotle's Meteorology 
(a copy of which he owned); the Aristotelian On Colors, now attrib- 
uted to Theophrastus or another disciple; and Ristoro d'Arezzo's 
Compozione del mondo (Composition of the World) (ca. 1282). 
Leonardo seems to have accepted Aristotle's view that air is dens- 
er close to the earth than in the upper regions; that dense air looks 
lighter than rarefied air; and that dense air impedes the visibility of 
colored objects. From his practical experience of linear perspective, 
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he developed the idea that these changes are inversely propor- 
tional to distance. Color, like size, diminishes as distance increases 
(Chapters 103 and 165). His numerous ideas on color perspective can 
be simplified into a few basic principles, each of which had its own 
explanation of causes, and each of which suggested a slightly differ- 
ent approach to pictorial representation. 


From True Color to Blue: Distant Objects and the Sky 
Leonardo’s curiosity led him to ask, Why is the sky blue? He found the 
answer in Aristotelian philosophy. He wrote in Chapter 340 that the 
blue sky is due to a mixture of light and dark, because “the illumi- 
nated air is infused vvith particles of humidity ... that solar rays have 
to strike.” In Chapter 302 we learn that “light and total darkness com- 
pose the color blue,” which then colors the air, and in Chapter 162 
T1, that “blue is not a simple color” because it is composed of light 
and dark. The same reasoning was applied to the blue appearance of 
distant trees in Chapter 130 (they are naturally dark and we see them 
through illuminated air) and distant mountains, which look a more 
beautiful blue when shaded (Chapter 151) or when they have a cover 
of dark trees (Chapter 163). 

When he first started recording ideas, Leonardo wrote that the air 
itself is blue (Chapter 161, derived from the early Ms Trivulziano), as 
did Alberti and many other writers, who associated each of the four el- 
ements with a specific color. He compared the blue air to the effects of 
a blue glass that colors everything behind it (Chapters 161, 162). Once 
exposed to Ristoro d'Arezzo and Aristotle’s views about the structure 
of the cosmos, he wrote in Chapters 134 and 302 about the tenebrous 
realms and the realm of fire. In Chapter 138, Leonardo refers to a book 
he has written “which shows that a body will receive less illumina- 
tion from the sun as it becomes increasingly rarified,’ apparently a 
longer treatment of the organization of the cosmos, perhaps the vol- 
ume known as the Codex Leicester. Only the lower regions can hold 
moisture, which is why the sky near the horizon looks white, and why 
objects seen through that air become whiter rather than bluer. 


Why Colors Darken When Illumination Diminishes 
The darkening of colors in the distance, which he explores in 
Chapters 142 and 148, seems contradictory to the whitening and blu- 
ing of color in the distance, yet it also builds on optical principles. 
For light intensity diminishes with distance, an observation found in 
Chapter 355 and in many texts of scientific optics. Ibn al-Haytham 
demonstrated, and Leonardo reiterated, the principles that color 
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requires light to be, and that color is more beautiful in brighter light 
(Ibn al-Haytham, De aspectibus, 1, 4.20-24; Trattato, Chapters 18 
and 150).! Consequently, the question arose as to how to reproduce 
colors in shadow. In Chapters 109 and 339, Leonardo asked his own 
variation of the age-old question, "Are there colors in the dark?" 
While hypothetical—in that some light is necessary for sight, and 
thus even paintings of night scenes would require the representa- 
tion of some light—the question was potentially important in paint- 
ing several types of environments. As Leonardo observed in Chapter 
35, interiors of dwellings look very dark when seen from outdoors. If 
a painter is going to show a view through a window into the interior 
of a building, knowing what happens to colors in failing light is es- 
pecially useful. 


Acuity Perspective 


Another branch of aerial perspective treats "the recognition of 
shapes and of the edges belonging to these bodies at different dis- 
tances" (Chapter 340 2). We call it *acuity perspective" here, as 
no consensus has arisen in the literature for a proper English term. 
Leonardo himself could not decide on a name, variously calling it 
the perspective of spedizione (sending), the perspective of notitia 
(knowing), or the perspective of cognitione (recognition). Acuity 
refers to the tasks of detection, localization, recognition, and reso- 
lution; it is recognized as one of several static and monocular cues 
to the perception of distance. Leonardo recognized how useful this 
knowledge could be to painters seeking to create the illusion of dis- 
tance. He employed it in the landscape backgrounds of his paintings 
and in his drawings, where he was one of the first to vary the width 
and density of line to suggest the loss of detail. 

Typically, acuity perspective is used in conjunction with other 
perspective practices, but it is not analogous to what is commonly 
termed "aerial perspective" in early modern European art. Aerial 
perspective, as we saw above, involves a cluster of gradients imitat- 
ing the effects of atmospheric haze, including extinction, refraction, 
and scattering. Acuity perspective, by contrast, derives from the 
limits of visual resolution (known as neural thresholds in modern 
science), where the factors that determine acuity are size, distance, 
lighting, and the shape (or health) of the eye. Leonardo's writings 
deal with the first three variables, as well as atmospheric conditions, 
like fog and smoke, that impede visibility and were often considered 
in medieval optics and astronomy. 
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Leonardo reduced the complexity of observations to universal 
first principles that could function as the equivalent of theorems 
or axioms. He formulated these principles and reformulated these 
precepts over the course of his life, leading to much repetition 
and some apparent contradictions, which are pointed out in the 
Reader's Notes. Those copied in the Trattato/Traitté fall into sev- 
eral groups: 


the blurriness or imperceptibility of edges; 

the reason why small things are lost to view; 

the order in which things are lost to view; 

why acuity perspective is necessary or useful; and 
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how to imitate these natural effects in painting 


Today we recognize Leonardo's integrative application of optics for 
its intellectual contribution to the theory of depth perception, and 
for its significant, albeit indirect, influence on the history of picto- 
rial practice. His writings on the subject are the first statement of a 
principle that was to become a frequent topic of discussion in sub- 
sequent art theory and criticism: that lesser finish, or a lack of finish, 
can suggest something present that cannot be certified by sight. The 
idea proved to be controversial in Leonardo's lifetime, and it contin- 
ued to arouse controversy through the sixteenth and into the sev- 
enteenth centuries, even as artists adopted its principles and took 
them farther than Leonardo could have ever imagined. 


Light and Shadow in the Science of Painting 


No study of Leonardo's relationship to scientific optics would be 
complete without a discussion of his investigations of light and 
shadow. While much has been written about the close ties between 
his writings on shadow and his pictorial practice, less attention 
has been paid to the study of the scientific tradition of optics from 
which his early studies emerged. His studies of light and shadow in 
Paris Ms C, ca. 1490 (see fig. 2.8, in volume 1) demonstrate knowledge 
of the scientific tradition of shadow studies a topic investigated in 
optics and astronomy, and reflected in many chapters in the Treatise 
on Painting. 

Approaching Leonardo's debt from a broader viewpoint, we can 
see that the scientific study of light and color provided Leonardo 
with guidance in several significant areas. First, the principle 
that visual rays travel along straight lines, and can be indicated 
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geometrically with lines, meant that Leonardo could map out the 
shape and location of both light and shadow. We see this in the dia- 
grams accompanying many chapters in the Trattato. In Chapter 158, 
lines from the sun to the wall and lines from the shaded side of the 
sphere to the wall indicate the path of light rays that hit the wall and 
rebound onto the shaded side of the sphere, thus affecting its color. 
In Chapter 159, the geometry of rays delineates the side of the sphere 
illuminated by the sun (the parallel rays), and the portion viewed 
by a single eye (the pyramid from the eye to the sphere). In Chapter 
303, lines from various points on the vault of the sky drawn toward 
the ground demonstrate why less light reaches the lower parts of ob- 
jects; the narrow space between two tall objects, N and M, admits 
only light that is directly overhead. We see the same procedure in 
the illustrations of light hitting a face in Chapters 303 and 327. Direct 
lines indicate the light; the parts that are blocked from the light are 
in shadow. These demonstrations derive from the axioms of geomet- 
ric optics codified by Euclid and adopted by all medieval authors. No 
one before Leonardo, however, was interested in showing the many 
ways to apply this to the experience of viewing people and objects 
in nature. 


Shadow Projection 


Leonardo's study of shadow took science in new directions. He ad- 
opted the vocabulary of scientific optics to describe different kinds 
of shadows, primary and secondary, attached and derivative, direct 
and accidental (Chapters 28, 76, 301, and 332 21). 

His many studies of attached and cast shadows develop these 
basic ideas for the use of painters, as Farago discusses in “Workshop 
Procedures, Part One,” in volume 1 of this study. Shadow casting was 
widely used in many fields: astronomy, surveying, and sundials are 
three applications with which Leonardo was undoubtedly familiar. 
The concept of derivative shadow as something filling the space be- 
hind a solid object (that is, in the part opposite the source of light) 
was subject to the same laws of geometric optics—straight lines 
from the sides of the object would extend into space until stopped 
by another solid object or plane. The termination on the ground, 
wall, or an adjacent object is what we call a cast shadow. 

In Chapter 27, Leonardo advises making cast shadows the same 
height as the figures. The only place we see evidence of this is on 
sheets of the Codex Huygens, such as folio 88r (fig. RN1). He devised 
a method for the projection of cast shadows, showing their shape as 
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FIGURE RNI Codex Huygens, f. 88r. The Morgan Library, New York, 2006.14 


The Morgan Library, New York, 2006.14, purchased in 1938. 


(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE LIBRARY) 


determined by geometric optics, where the path of light is blocked 
by something opaque. The method published by Albrecht Dürer 
(1525) derives from the same principles Leonardo explored, but 
ignores the penetrations of light at the edges. Numerous chapters 
describe the confused edges of shadow, a function of the interpen- 
etration of light later known as penumbra. Leonardo insisted that 
painters avoid depicting precise edges around shadows of any kind 
and advised painters to mix in light at the edges, especially as cast 
shadows get farther from the body casting them (Chapter 302). The 
boundaries of shadow can never be defined, he wrote in Chapter 60, 
but he admitted in Chapter 28 that direct sunlight makes shadows 
with distinct edges, both on the figure (primary) and cast onto the 
ground (secondary). 
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Reflections 


Leonardo also showed that catoptrics, the branch of optics dealing 
with reflections and mirrors, was essential to the science of paint- 
ing. Optical science explained that polished surfaces reflect light, 
while those that are matte absorb it, principles Leonardo reiterates 
in Chapters 75, 131, and 132. Geometric optics offered a way to visu- 
alize the path of these reflections as they rebound, like the bounce 
of a ball, If a ball is hit straight on, that is, perpendicularly to a flat 
object like a racquet, it retums in the same direction. If the hit is 
oblique, it is deflected to the opposite side at an angle equal to that 
of the hit, a principle vvell knovvn to enthusiasts of racquetball and 
tennis. The angle is measured by an imaginary perpendicular to the 
surface; the principle is known as the equal angles law of reflection. 
Leonardo states these principles in Chapters 8o and 135. He devises 
an illustration of the equal angles law of specular reflection show- 
ing light entering from above, striking the floor, and bouncing onto 
the interior of a vault, a drawing further developed by Cassiano dal 
Pozzo”s workshop for Chapter 80. From the additional drawings pro- 
vided in the 1651 publication (four out of five chapters illustrated), 
we learn how important the seventeenth-century editors considered 
this issue to be for painters. 

Equally significant to artists and to the editors responsible for the 
abridged Trattato was the role of reflected light in shadows. Known 
as i riflessi, this light was said to alleviate the darkness of shadows, 
which otherwise would be tenebrous, dense, and obscuring of form 
and color. Seventeenth-century artists, such as Poussin, Zaccolini, 
and Pietro Testa, connected by their interest in the science of paint- 
ing, supported Leonardo’s argument that dark, impenetrable shad- 
ows lack grace (Chapter 342). 

Leonardo, however, was less partial to reflected light than these 
seventeenth-century enthusiasts. He explains in Chapter 78 that re- 
flections will alleviate the darkness of shadow to a greater or lesser 
extent, and suggests that painters who wish to avoid reflections 
should “make known the causes of... their absence.” Leonardo's 
own “dark manner” was noted by his first biographer, Giorgio Vasari 
(1540, 1568), and discussed as characteristic of his style by Abraham 
Bosse in Sentimens sur la Distinction des Manières de la Peinture ... 
(Paris, 1649), a few years before the publication of the Trattato. 
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We cannot leave the study of reflections without mentioning color, 
an effect Leonardo noticed and discussed at length. Reflected light 
carries with it the color of the surfaces from which it rebounds—a 
principle basic to the optical tradition of Ibn al-Haytham, who dem- 
onstrated that light is a necessary precondition for sight, and that 
without it, colors are not visible.? But Leonardo drew more heavily 
from the Aristotelian text On Colors, where the cause of apparent 
colors is discussed at length in Books 3 and 4.This explanation seems 
to have fascinated Leonardo, vvho presented in the Trattato many ex- 
amples of reflected color transforming the colors of objects, particu- 
larly objects naturally white. In Chapter 84, white takes on green, in 
Chapters 155 and 158, white is the universal receiver, in Chapters 28 
and 328 it picks up the blue of the sky. While Leonardo was undoubt- 
edly a perceptive observer, similar examples are found in the litera- 
ture on scientific optics, following Ibn al-Haytham’s demonstration 
of white objects in a vessel picking up the color of reflected objects.3 
Leonardo recognizes that colored reflections either improve or ruin 
the color of shadows because the color of the reflection mixes with 
the object color (Chapter 147). 

While he followed the principles outlined by his predecessors on 
the relationship between proximity and brightness of reflections, as 
well as the necessity (in Ibn al-Haytham’s demonstrations) of deter- 
mining the exact point of reflection, Leonardo was not one to accept 
tradition without questioning it. Thus, he imagined situations where 
colored light mixes with a colored surface of the same hue, doubling 
the intensity of the true color, making it more perfect, more beauti- 
ful, and more saturated (in modern parlance). Chapter 11 lists the 
light on draperies, where reflections from illuminated folds inten- 
sify the color of the folds facing them. In Chapter 147 he gives the 
hypothetical example of a studio with green walls reflecting onto a 
blue surface, and thereby ruining its color, while in Chapter 147, blue 
light reflected from the air reaches a blue surface and intensifies its 
beauty. Chapter 125 presents this as a general precept: “that opaque 
body which has an object nearby of a color like itself will display the 
most perfect color.’ 


Chiaroscuro 


If there is one aspect of light and shadow for which Leonardo is most 
widely known, it is the use of chiaroscuro. This concept is indebted to 
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Leonardo on many levels. As we have seen, his theory of practice fo- 
cused on light and shadow, giving both an equal role in revealing the 
corporeity of painted objects through variations of light and dark. 
The repeated coupling of these two words, chiaro (light) and scuro 
(dark), led to the pictorial concept of chiaroscuro, diverging from its 
optical roots as these two words merged into one. Folena observed 
that Leonardos notes in the early Codex Trivulziano (ca. 1487-1490) 
use Latinate forms of the words and pair them in antithetical cou- 
plets^; Summers further argued that Leonardos use of chiaroscuro 
is primarily rhetorical, in that he uses it to establish emphasis in the 
organization of entire pictorial compositions.5 We see this confla- 
tion in Chapter 70, where chiaroscuro is a single entity rather than a 
dichotomy: “di color chiari scuri” 

Other chapters indicate that Leonardo was thinking of chiaroscuro 
more broadly as a unifying principle in painting (Chapters 279 and 
837). This is a key difference between Leonardo and Alberti, who de- 
scribed each object asa discrete unit individually modeled halfin light 
and half in shadow, with the light coming from one side. Leonardo, 
while repeating Alberti’s suggestion in Chapter 33 (trees should be 
“half illuminated and half shaded”), ended up recommending that 
painters depict an overcast day where diffused light minimizes the 
division between light and dark. He further departed from a formu- 
laic approach by asking, What is the location for optimal lighting? In 
answering that question, he looked at many variables—height and 
direction (Chapter 27), quality (Chapter 29), consistency (Chapter 
46), and size and strength (Chapter 41). Optimal lighting maximizes 
relief (Chapter 55) and entails a broad range of contrast from very 
light to very dark, as in figures seated in the doorways of dwellings 
(Chapters 35 and 74). But he was equally concerned with the effects of 
grace (grazia) created by soft transitions, less bold contrasts, and in- 
direct lighting, which he called universal (Chapters 74, 287, and 343). 
He noted how the effects of natural light on painting dictate where 
the painter should stand (Chapter 41). Furthermore, he observed how 
various types of lighting create specific pictorial effects: specific light 
sources, such as candles and oil lamps, create strong contrasts, while 
the diffused lighting of overcast skies creates subtle transitions from 
light to dark on the flesh of figures (Chapters 28, 55, and 343). 

Of greater importance to Leonardo was that the pictorial light- 
ing be consistent and accurate, so that figures in sunlight would 
be represented with distinct shadows, while those inside houses 
would have indistinct, smoky shadows (Chapter 28). The latter con- 
dition fascinated Leonardo, who developed the metaphor of dif- 
fused smoke as a way of describing the indistinct edges of light and 
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shadow as well as the painters deliberate blending of one into the 
other. It became known as sfumato, from the Italian word for smoke, 
fumo. Of particular interest here are chapters describing the smoky 
appearance of shadows in the context of blending shadows into 
light (Chapters 18 and 284), as well as Leonardo’s observations of the 
effects of smoke in the air in Chapters 329 and 331. Here we see how 
optical principles affected his vision of nature: smoke shifts in color 
as its ground changes, and its transparency, like that of air, is affected 
by distance. 


Contrasts and Color Relationships 


Leonardo's theory of chiaroscuro also included color relationships, 
and particularly the importance of those arising from juxtaposi- 
tion or contrast. The pairing of opposites has a long history dat- 
ing back to classical antiquity. Alberti mentioned color contrasts 
as two examples of how perceptions are relative: light-skinned 
Spanish look dark in comparison to Germans; ivory and silver may 
look white or gray. 

Contrast intensifies colors, making white look whiter or black 
look blacker (Chapters 140 and 160), altering perceptions even to 
the point where snow can look dark instead of white (Chapter 139). 
Such perceptual errors were as advantageous to the painter as they 
were troublesome to scientists. Since early experimental science 
and natural philosophy relied on observations for accurate certifica- 
tion, visual illusions raised serious doubts as to whether vision could 
ever be trusted. Yet for the painter interested in tricking the sense 
of sight, the effects of simultaneous contrast could be exploited to 
make touches of white look like a point of light on a shiny metal 
surface.® Since the value range (reflectance) of light and shadow is 
many times greater than the value range between white pigment 
and black pigment, painters must exploit the perceptual effects of 
contrast to create a successful illusion of light. Color juxtapositions 
are also crucial to creating effects of translucency and sheen in flesh, 
water, glass, hair, and fabric. Examples of chiaroscuro contrasts in 
Leonardo’s Milanese paintings are discussed in Farago, “Workshop 
Procedures, Part One,” in volume 1 of this study, and are close in date 
to the penning of texts stating that flesh looks paler when juxta- 
posed to red (Chapters 140 and 162). Aristotle noted effects like this 
in his discussion of the rainbow in Meteorology, citing yellow as an 
appearance resulting from the simultaneous perception of crimson 
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and green, and following with the color interactions resulting from 
juxtapositions in woven and embroidered cloth. 

Leonardo integrated this understanding on the perception 
of light and dark with his notes on the relationship of figure and 
ground. Simply stated, if the figure is light, the ground should be 
dark. He stated this fundamental principle frequently, including its 
converse (dark against light), with various goals in mind: enhanc- 
ing the three-dimensional convexity of figures, making those figures 
appear to come forward into space, and separating them from the 
grounds they overlap.” These goals were often summarized in the 
context of creating relief (rilievo), but also, just as often, in that of 
differentiating edge without line. In Chapter 73, the painter is told 
that distance will create a difference in lightness “when one color 
forms the ground for another” In Chapter 159, where both figure 
and ground are illuminated, “an edge should be placed on that body 
which is darker than the ground behind it or the light of the respec- 
tive body” Contrast makes edge perceptible, especially in the case of 
reflections (Chapter 88). The more they differ, the more separation 
and relief are created (Chapters 70 and 137). 


Conclusion 


Leonardo” study of scientific optics served as a foundation for the 
theory of pictorial practice transmitted to posterity through publica- 
tion of the Trattato. Although criticized for its incompleteness, and 
the many inaccuracies that arose from the long process of copying 
and abridging his originals, the Trattato provided a breadth of topics 
and masterfully showed how scientific ideas could be transformed 
into practical advice. By the late sixteenth century, there were many 
publications on perspective and anatomy, and even more by the 
time the treatise came to press, but almost nothing on color, light 
and shadow, chiaroscuro, reflections, and how to paint distances. 
The usefulness of this information to practicing artists ensured its 
success for many generations. 


For Further Reading 
For everything on optics, see A. Mark Smith, From Sight to Light: 


The Passage from Ancient to Modern Optics (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2015). For an overview of recent scholarship on the 
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optics of color, see the Introduction to Tawrin Baker, Sven Dupré, 
Sachiko Kusukawa, and Karin Leonhard, Early Modern Color Worlds 
(Leiden: Brill Press, 2015). 

For everything on scientific perspective in art, see Martin Kemp, 
The Science of Art: Optical Themes in Western Art from Brunelleschi to 
Seurat (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990). 


1 References to Ibn al-Haytham’s Book on Optics follow the editions and trans- 
lation of A. Mark Smith, Alhacen’s Theory of Visual Perception: A Critical 
Edition, with English Translation and Commentary, of the First Three Books of 
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rinascimentale (Turin, ı983). 
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6 For a discussion of how Seicento painters used color juxtapositions to in- 
tensify illusions of light, see my “Light and Color in Caravaggio’s Supper at 
Emmaus,’ Artibus et Historiae 16/31 (1995): 139-170; and my “Bellori’s Analysis 
of Colore in Domenichino’s Last Communion of St. Jerome,’ in Art History in 
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Reader's Notes by Chapter 


Janis Bell and Claire Farago 


In Chapter 1, the advice to imitate many masters resonates with cer- 
tain humanist ideas on literary imitation that appear in discussions 
of artistic procedures as early as Cenninis Jl Libro dell'arte (ca. 1390), 
which, however, advises the artist to avoid imitating too many artists 
because it will prevent him from forming his own style (see Bolland). 
In this humanist tradition, students trained at the Académie royale 
de peinture et de sculpture in the mid-seventeenth century studied re- 
nowned examples by canonical artists, such as Poussin and Raphael, 
a program introduced in 1666 by Colbert (Krause, 196; McTighe, 
"Abraham Bosse"; Maguire Robison, "Pursuit of Eloquence"). 

This text of this chapter underwent numerous changes dur- 
ing the editing process that altered its meaning. At an early point, 
“things learned" (le cose imparate) replaced LdP's “art” (l'arte) (fma: 
Gaddi; fə: Giacomini; l: Belt 35). Cassiano dal Pozzo (m3: H228; s: 
Hermitage) added the word *works" (l'opere), retained in ITAL 1651, 
which clarifies Leonardo's advice on studying many masters (com- 
pare LdP: di mane di diversi maestri, at n. 3 of the critical apparatus). 
The word “for” (per) replaced “next” (puoi) within the phrase per le 
misure (at n. 4 of the critical apparatus) at the final stage of editing 
by Du Fresne. Perspective was thus equated with measure, that is, 
with proportion based on mathematical ratios, a familiar concept 
in the treatises of Abraham Bosse composed for instruction at the 
French Académie royale, based on the work of Girard Desargues but 
also indebted to Leonardo (Kemp, Science of Art, 19-124; Fiorani, 
"Shadow Projection"; Field, “Perspective and the Paris Academy”; 
Dhombres and Sakarovitch). In the preface to the third part of the 
Lives, Vasari lists misura as one of the qualities brought to perfection 
in "the third age" beginning with Leonardo: in terms similar to this 
passage, misura entailed “making the bodies of figures properly, with 
their members organized appropriately" [Vasari, Barocchi ed., 4: 3.] 
The substitution of "little by little" (di mano in mano) for LdP's "in 
the hand of a good master" (di mano di bon maestro; at n. 2 of the 
critical apparatus) can also be attributed to Du Fresne. The absence 
of this phrase from FREN 1651 indicates that he worked indepen- 
dently of Chambray in this instance. 

By the early seventeenth century, the term "science" was em- 
ployed in many new ways to indicate how humans interacted with 
their natural environment in order to understand it (see Smith, 
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“Science on the Move”). However, scientific knowledge (scientia) in 
the Aristotelian sense employed by Leonardo in Chapter 2 and else- 
where signifies the knowledge of causes understood from the sys- 
tematic observation of effects in nature, a meaning still current in 
1662 when Chambray published Idée de la perfection de la peinture, 
also for instruction at the Académie royale, and defended painting as 
a liberal art by virtue of its basis in demonstrative science (Posner, 
“Mechanical Parts,” 584). As late as 1690, the definition of “science” 
in Dictionnaire universel contenant tous les mots frangois ... (La Haye, 
1690) reads “une connaissance certaine et évidente par ses causes” 
(“certain knowledge and demonstrated by its causes”; Krause, 221, n. 
26). Leonardo frequently refers to painting as a scientia that is in part 
mathematical and in part physical, a mixed category also originating 
with Aristotle (Physics 194a7-20) that Scholastics termed a scientia 
media (Weisheipel; Farago, Paragone, 80-83). LAP begins with such 
a definition of painting, although it was not included in the abridged 
text (see discussion in Farago, “Origins of the Trattato,” in volume 1 
of this study). The concept of a scientia media was also important 
for Alberti, whose treatise On Painting was one of Leonardo’s most 
important sources (see Greenstein, 681). On the precedence and 
diffusion of the Italian version of On Painting, see Bertolini, “Sulla 
precedenza” and “Ancora.” 

This comparison of words and images in Chapter 3 recalls the de- 
fense of painting from Paris MS A, 99 r-v, transcribed into LdP, n. 19 
(see Farago, Paragone, nn. 16 and 19, 336-344), composed during the 
years of Leonardo's first documented students in Milan (see Farago, 
“Workshop Procedures, Part One” in volume 1 of this study). Child 
painters, to whom the advice in Chapter 3 is addressed, refers to the 
very young apprentices, generally seven- or eight-year-old boys, in 
traditional workshops of the fifteenth century. 

The optics tradition of Ibn al-Haytham distinguishes between 
vision at a glance and vision by certification, which requires the 
perpendicular, centric ray of light to rest on each detail. Leonardo’s 
use in this chapter of the word forma, rather than spetie (species) or 
similitudine (similitude), to refer to an image, suggests his debt to 
the Latin translation of Ibn al-Haythams De aspectibus, or perhaps 
its Italian translation, known in fifteenth-century Florentine artistic 
circles (Vescovini, “Contribuito” and “La Fortuna”). Matteo Zaccolini 
also devoted a chapter to this topic in Prospettiva del colore (17.5) (ca. 
1618-1622). Poussin repeated the comparison in a letter to his patron 
Sublet de Noyers (lost original, published by Félibien in Entretiens, 
1685; see Goldstein, “The Meaning of Poussin's Letter”; Jouanny, n. 61, 
139-147). 
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Although the manuscript source for Chapter 6 does not sur- 
vive, the content is closely related to passages in Paris MS A that 
quote Dante’s Convivio (3.3.52-53) and were incorporated in LdP, 
Parte prima (Farago, Paragone, 75-76; Kemp, “Ogni dipintore”; 
Zwijnenberg). The characterization of the imagination as a mirror 
is as old as Plato’s Timaeus (51E, 52A), but the metaphor took on a 
distinctly Christian meaning in medieval theological writings where 
the artists source of inspiration was cast in terms of his direct con- 
tact with God. The issue of the artist’s source of inspiration was also 
at the center of debates during and after the Tridentine period of the 
Catholic Reformation, when such a text advising the artist to use his 
imagination to imitate nature was in keeping with efforts to redirect 
artistic license (Farago, “Origins of the Trattato,” in volume 1 of this 
study). 

Leonardo's advice to stop, observe, and analyze recalls his own 
practice of carrying a pocket-sized notebook to record his observa- 
tions, on which see Bambach, Uneredità difficile, especially 26—31; 
and the note to Chapter 95. His list of four categories— place, cir- 
cumstances, lights, and shadovvs—is reminiscent of Aristotle's ten 
categories or "predicates" used to talk about any subject (Categories 
4a10-30; Topics 103b8-27). Aristotle's ten categories (substance, 
quantity, quality, relation, place, time, position, state, action, and 
passion) require synthesis of information sensed by more than 
one special sense (On the Soul 425a-b), and became known as the 
"common sensibles" for this reason (see futher discussion in the 
notes to Chapters 10 and 22). What Leonardo sometimes calls men- 
tal "discourse" refers to this inferential form of thinking that starts 
with particular effects observed in nature to arrive at knowledge of 
their causes, and thus depends on what Dante's source in Thomas 
Aquinas called the vis cogitativa, the mental power that apprehends 
the common sensibles. According to the science of optics in the tra- 
dition of Ibn al-Haytham, sense experience is evaluated through a 
process of discernment in which new sensations are compared with 
previous sensations stored in the memory and judged by the vis 
cogitativa, leading to rational thought (Farago, Paragone, 329-330, 
338-339; Summers, The Judgment of Sense, 79-89; Sabra, "Sensation 
and Inference”; Smith, Alhacen's Theory of Visual Perception, 1, xxvi— 
xlvii on Aristotle, lii-lxv, especially lvi-lvii; Tachau; Harvey). At the 
time of publication of the Trattato/Traitté, this medieval hierarchy 
of the mental faculties was still current, for example in such writings 
as Giovanni Battista della Porta on physiognomy and Juan Huarte 
on the soul, with memory placed at the lower rung and intellect at 
the highest level (von Helsdingen). However, the Scholastic concept 
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of discourse as an internal mental process (also used in Chapter 141 
in ITAL 1651) was lost or at least generalized in FREN 1651, which 
translated the phrase as “the thought of the painter ought to be con- 
tinuously active” (La pensée d'un peintre doit estre en une continuelle 
activité). 

Chapter 7, which appears third on the list of problematic chap- 
ters sent by Cassiano dal Pozzo to Milan in the 1630s to be verified 
against Leonardo's autograph manuscripts, combines two abbrevi- 
ated texts from LdP, nn. 54-55 (Barone, “Cassiano,” 289). In recom- 
mending that students begin with science and then pursue practice, 
Leonardo’s advice accords with approaches to the education of 
artists advocated at the Académie royale in the mid-seventeenth 
century, and there is evidence that Leonardo practiced such meth- 
ods in his own workshop from the time of his earliest documented 
students in the 1490s (Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part One” in 
volume 1 of this study). FREN 1651 added a recommendation that 
the painter support memory by making a sketch to take back home 
(“qu'il nen fasse quelque esquisse pour sen souvenir”). This is in line 
with the seventeenth-century practice of carrying around a sketch- 
book, as Leonardo himself often did at a time when this habit must 
have been highly unusual. 

Chapter 8: Alberti’s treatise On Painting, known to Leonardo in 
manuscript at the time he recorded extensive notes on painting in 
Paris MS A, ca. 1490-1492, was an important source for the idea that 
the painter should be “universal” by appealing to both a learned and 
an unlearned audience. On the existence of a manuseript in Milan 
used by Filarete two decades earlier and thought to be Leonardo’s 
source, see Bertolini, “Ancora” Ludovico Domenichi published an 
Italian translation in 1547 (Venice: Gioliti), and Cosimo Bartoli pub- 
lished another Italian translation in 1568 (Venice: Franceschi) as part 
of Cosimo Ts program for the arts in Florence (see Payne, “Alberti 
and the Origins of the Paragone”). Bartoli’s text was reprinted in ITAL 
1651, with a biography and a bibliography supplied by Du Fresne, so 
the source of Leonardo’s numerous references to universality would 
have been easily recognized by sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
audiences. 

The selective or ideal imitation of nature was a critical issue in 
seventeenth-century Italian art criticism, especially among writers 
associated with academic practice in the manner of the Carracci in 
the decades after Caravaggio’s initial success and the popularity of 
the Bamboccianti (Briganti et al.; Lee; Mahon; Dempsey, Annibale 
Carracci; Bell, “Some Seventeenth-Century Appraisals”). Leonardo/s 
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advice on how to choose the “most excellent parts” made him a 
welcome authority on ideal imitation in mid-seventeenth-century 
France, where his ideas were understood in light of actual paint- 
ings attributed to him in the royal collections. At Fontainebleau, 
the Mona Lisa made a deep impression on Cassiano dal Pozzo, no 
doubt an important motivation for undertaking the preparation of 
Leonardos treatise on painting for publication a decade later under 
the patronage of Cardinal Francesco Barberini, with whom he had 
traveled to France on a diplomatic mission ordered by Barberini’s 
uncle Pope Urban vill in 1625 (Farago, Historical Introduction, in 
volume 1 of this study). 

In Chapter 9, Leonardo’s criticism of contemporary painting fol- 
lows the example of Alberti in On Painting, 1.11; 11.37 and 46; and 
111.56 (Greenstein, 670). This famous passage on compositional in- 
vention, for which Leonardo is highly celebrated today, is one of the 
few on the subject that remained after the LdP was abridged (see 
Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part Two,” in volume 1 of this study). 
The criticism of a specific contemporary, Botticelli, is unusual in 
Leonardo's writings, as most of his criticisms of contemporary prac- 
tice are generalized. The importance Leonardo gave to landscape 
is evident from his earliest pen and ink sketch of the Arno Valley 
(dated 1473, Florence, Uffizi, n. 8 P), his paintings, and the extensive 
studies he made of plants and trees, many copied into LdP but few 
included in the abridged edition. 

Landscape was emerging as a separate genre in the late sixteenth 
century, but it was considered inferior to figure painting. In the early 
decades of the 1600s in Rome, the influential collector Vincenzo 
Giustiniani ranked landscape seventh on a scale of twelve, below 
sacred history but above flower painting, perspectives, and portraits 
(Discorso sopra la pittura, ca. 1610; on his collection, see Cropper and 
Dempsey, Friendship, 100-110), while Giulio Mancini, a Roman phy- 
sician to the Vatican writing 1619-1621, ranked it as the least noble of 
three genres (portraiture and istoria are higher), yet touted its im- 
portance for health at a time when wealthy families in Rome were 
buying up land in the country and filling the galleries and loggias 
of their city palaces with landscape paintings (see Gage, “Exercise 
for Mind”). André Félibien, writing less than two decades after the 
publication of the Trattato/Traitté (Conférences, 1669), similarly ex- 
plained that landscape was ranked below history painting (Walsh, 
93; McTighe, “Abraham Bosse,” 23), yet by that time landscape had 
attained a certain prestige in France, with landscape paintings by 
Poussin, Gaspar Dughet, Claude Lorraine, and others in demand. 
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Given the role of landscape painting in seventeenth-century France, 
it is not surprising that FREN 1651 added to Chapter 9: “for example, 
if someone does not have any inclination towards landscape, he 
might think studying it is too lowly to merit interest” (par exemple 
si quelqu'un n'a point d'inclination aux païsages, il croit que l'estude 
en est trop basse pour meriter que lon s'y amuse). On Botticelli, see 
Pierguidi; on landscape before Leonardo, see Turner; on Leonardo, 
Smith, “Observations on the Mona Lisa Landscape”; on landscape in 
seventeenth-century Italy and France, see Kitson; McTighe, Poussins 
Landscape Allegories. 

In Chapter 10, Leonardo understands judgment as discernment 
grounded in sense perception, so we have translated giuditio as “sen- 
sibilities.” The recommendation to appeal to a wide range of tastes 
by employing a wide range of light and shadow generally sets his 
understanding of judgment into a classical rhetorical framework, 
and Alberti himself had drawn on Cicero and Quintilian for the un- 
derstanding that the viewer’s judgment is rooted in sensation (on 
Alberti's adaptation of rhetorical theory to painting, see Spencer; 
Baxandall, Giotto and the Orators, 121-139; Wright, “Alberti’s De 
Pictura"). Aristotle discussed the physiology ofthe sense organsin On 
Sense and Sensation, 439—442, where he states that all the organs of 
sense judge qualities according to a system of comparative values in 
the same way that the eye judges light as opposed to darkness—that 
is, in ratios best perceived as a mean between extremes. Writings on 
the judgment of the senses were transmitted by a vast commentary 
tradition, including formal optics and medical literature, as well as 
literary theory (Summers, The Judgment of Sense, especially 54—75; 
on Leonardo's defense of painting indebted to this tradition, Farago, 
Paragone, 295-296). 

The concept of sweetness (dolcezza) of shadow emerged in 
the sixteenth-century literature on art also from rhetorical theory, 
where sweetness (associated with the suave style in ancient Roman 
rhetorical theory) was created by subtlety and gradation rather than 
boldness. The term "sweetness" first appears in Leonardo's notes on 
reflected light in his discussion of shadows in relation to painting 
(notably in Paris MS A, ca. 1490-1492). For further discussion of dol- 
cezza, see Roskill, 34-36; Thornton; Gavel; Sohm, Pittoresco, 124-126, 
and Style, 124-126 and passim; and Farago, “On Leonardo's Defense 
of Painting” On sweetness as a category in medieval theological lit- 
erature, see Eco, 45-46. See also Chapters 28 and 210. 

In Chapter n, Leonardo posits a direct relationship between finan- 
cial gain and quality that was addressed often in late sixteenth- and 
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seventeenth-century art criticism, when the art market grew far be- 
yond anything Leonardo could have imagined in his own lifetime 
(see Spear and Sohm, Painting for Profit). Yet many of the passages 
on greed and financial gain were omitted in the abridgment made 
ca. 1570 (see Farago, “Who Abridged?”, Appendix D; and the notes to 
Chapter 14). 

m the transmission process, l'avaritia (avarice) was misread as 
la varietà (variety), a variant that first appears in vb: Barberini that 
was inserted as a marginal notation in Dal Pozzo's master manu- 
script, m3: H228, where l'lvaritia is a scribal error (compare l'avaritia 
in fm2: Gaddi). The change was adopted in sı: Hermitage, but Du 
Fresne found lavaritia, possibly following another manuscript (see 
Bell, “The Final Text, Part One,” in volume 1 of this study), while 
Chambray retained variety (la diversité). This is evidence that Du 
Fresne and Chambray worked independently. 

The source of Chapter ız in Paris Ms A, gor, belongs to a loosely or- 
ganized series of passages derived from Alberti’s On Painting (Farago, 
“On Leonardo’s Defense of Painting”; and Paragone, 414-423, on the 
“trattato sequences”). Rules for depicting relief immediately follow 
in Paris MS A, excerpted and distributed in ITAL 1651 as chapters 31, 
37, and 53. The idea that the artists training should progress from 
copying art to copying nature already appears in Cenninis Il Libro 
dell'arte (ca. 1390) and became the norm in seventeenth-century 
art academies, thanks in part to Leonardo’s Trattato (see Farago, 
“Workshop Procedures, Part Two” and the Historical Introduction, 
both in volume 1 of this study). On the practice of copying draw- 
ings in fifteenth-century Florentine workshops, see Ames-Lewis, 
“Drapery ‘Pattern’ Dravvings”, Cadogan. 

The creative drawing process described in Chapter 13 is cor- 
robrated by Leonardo’s surviving compositional sketches and is 
considered one of his most revolutionary contributions to modern 
painting (Gombrich, “Leonardo’s Method”; Pardo, “Leonardo da 
Vinci on the Painter’s Task”; Bambach, Master Draftsman). Yet this 
passage is one of the few of Leonardo's recorded statements in- 
cluded in the Trattato, practically the only form in which his writ- 
ings were known for 300 years after his death (Farago, “Workshop 
Procedures, Part Two,” in volume 1 of this study). 

The argument in Chapter 14 for correcting errors promptly turns 
to the durability of painting, as in Leonardo’s defense of painting 
against poetry and especially against music collected in the Parte 
prima of LdP, nn. 29-32 (Farago, Paragone, 368-372). A long pas- 
sage was omitted from LdP (at n. s in the critical apparatus) which 
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contrasts the value of money and study as two paths leading to fame, 
perhaps because Leonardo’s negative tone would have detracted 
from the positive message his treatise was intended to deliver (see 
Farago, “Who Abridged?” 88-89, and “Origins of the Trattato,” in vol- 
ume 10f this study). 

Chapter 14 appears fourth on the list of problematic chapters that 
Cassiano dal Pozzo sent to Milan in the 1630s to be checked against 
Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts; see discussion by Barone, 
“Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” in volume 1 of this study. 
It was altered in two significant ways because of Dal Pozzo's inter- 
ventions in the 1630s: m3: H228 contains a unique transcription of 
the sentence translated here as "lasts for a long time, and time will 
testify,’ which in LdP, n. 65, reads “long time will testify" (see n. 4 of 
the critical apparatus). The evidence points to a scribal error origi- 
nating in m3: H228 that repeats the word "time" (tempo). Cassiano 
added the word "lasts" (duro), interlined above, to make sense of the 
phrase which, in its new wording, was transferred to sı: Hermitage, 
leading to its publication in ITAL 1651 and translation into FREN 1651 
(the same wording appears in at least one other copy of m3 originat- 
ing in Cassiano's shop, bı: Brooker 1). In the next sentence, Cassiano 
canceled “nobile” (noble) in the phrase “vero nobile” and interlined 
“pittore” (painter) —a change in keeping with social preoccupations 
of the period with nobility, which issues from either virtue or birth 
(Gage, "Exercise for Mind," 1189, 1202). This change was transmitted 
through sı: Hermitage to ITAL 1651, where the text reads "true paint- 
er" (vero pittore). 

The reference in Leonardo's original text was to the practice of 
painting as a liberal art. Leonardo followed a widespread medieval 
tradition to claim nobility for the artist by analogy to the intelli- 
gible acts of God, deus artifex, but he departed from the same tra- 
dition when he claimed that painting imitates the appearances of 
nature and not just nature's processes, terms in which Hugh of St. 
Victor praised the inventiveness of the craftsman. Hugh's widely 
known Didascalicon, probably composed in the 1120s, defined the 
mechanical sciences as productive arts parallel to the liberal arts 
(see Summers, The Judgment of Sense, 251-257; Farago, Paragone, 
73-78). Cassiano's substitution emphasizes Leonardo's implied 
contrast between birthright and aptitude as two kinds of nobil- 
ity, a well-known Scholastic distinction he might have drawn from 
Dante's Convivio (ca. 1304-1307), one of his known sources (see 
the note to Chapter 6), contemporaneous with Giotto's frescoes in 
the Arena Chapel in Padua, a tour-de-force demonstration of the 
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artist’s theoretical knowledge of geometry and modeling of light 
and dark. 

Chapter 16, which continues the topic of the painter’s responsi- 
bility to exercise good judgment, appears first on the list of problem- 
atic chapters that Cassiano dal Pozzo sent to Milan in the 1630s to be 
checked against Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts; see discussion 
by Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations,” in volume 1 of 
this study. This chapter is marked with a plus (+) in mə: H227, in- 
dicating that it was verified (Steinitz, Treatise on Painting; Barone, 
“Cassiano”). The heading, shortened from LdP, appears for the first 
time in ITAL 1651 and FREN 1651 (see n. ıin the critical apparatus). 

m Chapter 16, Leonardo draws connections among indetermi- 
nacy, invention, and imagination that can be traced ultimately 
to Aristotle's discussion of how sense impressions are stored in 
the memory and retrieved as mental images, especially his dis- 
cussion of (hypnagogic) images in On Memory and Reminiscence 
(453a15—19) and De somniis (461b8-25). Similar ideas are repeated 
in Chapters 5 and 56, the only other passages that retain discus- 
sions of ingegno, which Leonardo associated with the artist’s dis- 
cursive powers closely associated with the productive imagination 
or fantasia, a topic that figured prominently in the Parte prima and 
other chapters of LdP eliminated by the anonymous editor(s) who 
produced the abridged text (Farago, “Who Abridged?” and “Origins 
of the Trattato” in volume 1 of this study). Ingegno was derived 
from ancient Stoic discussions of ingenium, an inborn capability 
(see Summers, The Judgment of Sense, 48, 99-100, 207, and passim). 
Ingegno and the entire constellation of terms associated with ar- 
tistic invention is an important topic in the sixteenth-century lit- 
erature of art, and also had strong precedents in thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century vernacular poetry (Summers, Michelangelo, 
119-124). Cennini, like Leonardo, associated scienza with the paint- 
er's fantasia when he compared it with the poet's freedom of inven- 
tion (Il Libro dell'arte, ca. 1390, chapters 1-2). 

Leonardo must have combed Alberti's On Painting for references 
to ingegno, since he apparently collated four passagaes that refer to 
its discussion of the manner in which the painter should use his in- 
gegno to compose historie in Parte prima, n. 39 (Farago, Paragone, 
399-402), but Leonardo inverted the Horatian-inspired terms of 
Alberti's demand that the artist subordinate his inventive powers to 
conform with what is possible in nature (see the note to Chapter 
8). Thus, Leonardo's writings played into the redirection of the art- 
ist's freedom during the Tridentine era in complex and potentially 
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contradictory ways that are apparent in this passage: on the one 
hand, he advocated illusionistic painting on optical principles, but 
on the other hand, he celebrated the independence of the artist's 
inventive povvers to imitate nature in unprecedented vvays. 

Chapter 16 was one of the many chapters in the published Traitté 
criticized by Abraham Bosse in Traité des pratiques geometrales et 
perspectives (1665), on which see Frangenberg, “Abraham Bosse,” 
Appendix 1, 253-260. A perspective instructor at the new academy 
until his break with Le Brun, Bosse was the most outspoken critic 
of the Trattato/Traitté for its lack of order, and its repetitiveness, 
contradictions, obscurity, and “inaccurate” or “bad” advice. The 
negative reception of the Trattato/Traitté has been the subject of 
many studies, with recent contributions also noting its positive re- 
ception; see especially Kemp, “Chaos”; Fiorani, “Abraham Bosse e le 
prime critiche”; Du Fresnoy (2005); Hochmann; Le Blanc, Bosse; Le 
Goff, “Bosse”; Join-Lambert; Colantuono, “Poussin’s Osservazioni”; 
Frangenberg, “Leonardo’s ‘Excellent Maxims” and “Abraham Bosse.” 
See discussion of Bosse in the Historical Introduction, in volume 1 
of this study. 

The list of inventions after the phrase “dynamic actions of fig- 
ures” (atti pronti di figure strane, arie di volti) provides interesting 
clues to the transmission process. The manuscript Dal Pozzo used 
to correct his master copy of the text, m3: H228, was vb: Barberini, 
an earlier copy also produced in the Dal Pozzo workshop, which 
until recently was mistakenly thought to be the earliest surviving 
sixteenth-century copy (Solinas, “Portare Roma a Parigi,” 230-233; 
Barone, “Cassiano”; Farago and Bell, “Editorial Procedures,” this vol- 
ume). Ms vb: Barberini contains an atypical variant of the list of in- 
vented figures, “e trionfi, di figure statue strane, arie di volti” which is 
also found in Нә: Laurenziana 457, a Florentine manuscript datable 
before 1613 (see Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged Copies,” in volume 1 
of this study). 

Chapter 17 derives from medieval faculty psychology, where 
imagination (imaginativa) and memory (memoria) refer to specific 
parts of the physical brain (Harvey). The imaginativa is the active 
part of the brain responsible for calling forth stored images and re- 
combining them, while the memoria is a passive part of the brain 
where images are stored. Speculation, a term derived from the Latin 
speculatio, is a mental activity involving these and other parts of 
the material mind in observation and inference. The cultivation of 
memory was recommended by the ancients (Cicero, Quintilian) and 
associated with artistic excellence in Pliny’s account of Apelles’ skill 
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at drawing figures he had seen from memory (Natural History 35.89; 
see Muller, 245, on the use of this trope in seventeenth-century ac- 
counts of artists). 

Leonardo's vocabulary for various kinds of lines is rich and varied. 
“Lineamenti” might be translated “outlines,” but it is not synonymous 
with “contours” as graphic lines, and has a less specific connotation. 
In a passage in the Parte prima (n. 6) where Leonardo defines the 
science of painting as extending “to all the colors of surfaces, and to 
the figures of bodies clothed by those surfaces,” he calls “visual lines” 
(linee vissuali) “the mother of perspective,” and continues: “Now the 
first [part], which only extends to the lineamenti and boundaries of 
bodies, is called drawing (disegno), that is, the figuration of any body 
[...] This science is of great discourse" (Farago, Paragone, n. 6, “The 
Extent of the Science of Painting,” 184-185; the autograph source 
does not survive). Alberti’s use of a related term in Latin, linea- 
mentum (possibly taken from Vitruvius), has stimulated discussion 
about its meaning (Lang; Wolf, 183; Mitrovié, Serene Greed, 31-40; 
Betts, 423; Pearson, 7-9; Mitrovié and Massalin, 8-10). See Pedretti, 
“Lineamenta”; and “La circonsciptio” on Leonardo’s debt to the Italian 
version of Alberti's On Painting on circumscription, lineamenti, and 
disegno. On Leonardo’s importance in the development of a vocabu- 
lary for the visual arts, see the ongoing work at e-Leonardo through 
the Biblioteca Leonardiana and CLEIO, Center for Linguistics at the 
University of Florence, to develop glossaries (those on optics and 
anatomy are complete and online at http://www.leonardodigitale. 
com). On the use of “contour” as a drawn line, in contrast to “edge” 
in nature and “line” in mathematics, a distinction upon which 
Leonardo insisted in his late writings in Paris Mss E and G, see 
Jacobs; on Leonardo’s distinction between lines and edges, Farago, 
"Leonardo's Battle”; Fehrenbach, “Il Fratello di nulla"; Bell, “Sfumato,” 
and “Introduction to the Reader's Notes,” in this volume. The phrase 
“of the surfaces of forms” recalls Alberti’s definition of surfaces as 
one of the “prime parts” of painting, analogous to words in language 
(Greenstein, 671). By the mid- to late seventeenth century, many of 
these terms were codified, as attested by Baldinucci's Vocabulario to- 
scano dellarte del disegno (1681), and evidence presented by Sohm, 
Style, with its useful appendix of critical terms. 

Chapter 18 describes a new attitude towards drawing that 
emerged as the media of silverpoint and prepared paper were sup- 
planted by ink and chalk on plain paper. The new media encouraged 
and made possible a variability of line that Leonardo exploited for 
its spatial effects—the lines getting thinner and lighter to indicate 
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receding parts of contours, thicker and darker to suggest projecting 
parts. This chapter is also one of his earliest references to smoke as a 
metaphor for the blending of light and shadow, an analogy that first 
occurs in the literature in Cennini, // Libro dellarte, chapter 145, ca. 
1390 (see Barasch, Light and Color; Nagel; Bell, “Sfumato”; Cerasuolo, 
Diligenza). Speed in execution, along vvith facility, vvas highly val- 
ued in the late sixteenth century around the time the abridgment 
was prepared, for example by Vasari, who preferred the furore of 
Donatello to the diligenza of Luca della Robbia (Vasari, Milanesi ed., 
I, 150; I1, 171; see Barocchi, “Finito e non finito"). For some writers of 
successive generations, excessive speed and facility were defects of 
maniera, which they juxtaposed to the moderation, thoughtfulness, 
and diligent pace of the Carracci reformers (Malvasia, Felsina pit- 
trice, 1678; Malvasia, Malvasia’ Life of the Carracci; Keazor, 76). 

One change in the text of ITAL 1651 is due to Du Fresne: substitut- 
ing the word “quality” for “quantity” in the phrase “how they mix to- 
gether, and their quality” Since brightness and darkness had already 
been mentioned in the previous phrase, the expression “quality of 
shadow” (which includes lightness and darkness, intensity, color, 
and shape as defined in Ibn al-Haytham's De aspectibus) is repeti- 
tive here. LAP and the prepublication mss (fmz: Gaddi; m3: H228; 
and s1: Hermitage), as well as FREN 1651, use “quantity” (quantità), 
yet the variant “quality” does occur in vb: Barberini and some copies 
derived from it. Since Du Fresne compared the text he received from 
Dal Pozzo (sı: Hermitage) with an unidentified manuscript known 
to Thévenot, this change provides a possible clue to the manuscripts 
he used as well as the choices he made in retaining and selecting 
variants to make sense of difficult passages in the text. 

In Chapter 19, Leonardo’s appeal to the judgment of the un- 
learned viewer again recalls Alberti’s insistence in On Painting that 
the painter address a universal audience; see the note to Chapter 8. 
Divisions along class and educational lines are characteristic of sev- 
enteenth-century art criticism and can be found in post-Tridentine 
writers of the late sixteenth century, such as Gabriele Paleotti (see 
Jones; McTighe, “Abraham Bosse”). 

The focus in Chapter 20 on the limitations of memory is a fre- 
quent theme in Leonardo's notes to justify various memory aids cal- 
culated to increase the visual persuasiveness of paintings; compare 
Chapters 17, 90,189, 190, and 271. Leonardo's observations derive from 
pedagogical procedures for cultivating the craftsman’s psychologi- 
cal makeup tailored to the gradual mastery of illusionistic rendering: 
thus, copying “opens on to imitation in the classical literary sense of 
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stylistic apprenticeship” already explicit in Cennini's I/ Libro dell'arte 
(Pardo, “Leonardo da Vinci on the Painter’s Task”). The importance 
of imitating nature as the source of individual style was well estab- 
lished in the literary circles frequented by Leonardo in both Florence 
and Milan (Pederson; Kemp, “Poetic Impulse” and “From Mimesis to 
Fantasia”). Indeed, experimentation with procedures for achieving 
virtuoso displays of illusionism imply the existence of learned au- 
diences, the mirror side of the same rhetorical heritage for estab- 
lishing an individual’s moral character, and this is one of the deep 
continuities that made Leonardo’s recommendations valuable in 
the mid-seventeenth century. On Bosse's critique of this chapter, see 
Frangenberg, “Abraham Bosse,’ and the note to Chapter 16. 

In addressing the issue of how much variety can exist within ideal 
proportions, Chapter 21 reveals Leonardo’s debt to the tradition of 
optics derived from Ibn al-Haytham and to Alberti in On Painting, 
who was also indebted to the same tradition of optics; see Alhacen's 
Theory of Visual Perception, 1, İxvi-lxviii, and on his theory of beauty 
and proportionality, 11, 3.205. Compare Chapter 157. For broader dis- 
cussions of Leonardo’s place within the history of proportional can- 
ons, see Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting,” in volume 1 of this study, 
as well as Panofsky, The Codex Huygens and “History of Human 
Proportions’; Berra; Bora, “Salmeggia”, Marinoni, “Le proporzione”; 
Nepi Sciré; Barone, Traces and Convergences, 35-36; and Laurenza, 
La figura umana, 67-69, where Leonardo’s innovations are succintly 
summarized. 

The comparable nature of the limbs of all animals in Chapter 22 
recalls Aristotle’s On the Parts of Animals (684b-685a), where he ar- 
gues that all sanguinous land animals have an arrangement along a 
straight line “such is the plan in sanguinous animals and round this 
straight line as an axis are disposed the head, and so-called trunk.” 
Aristotle then describes Cephalopoda and Testacea as having an 
arrangement that “differs completely from the others,” before de- 
scribing the many variations in the arrangement of the parts in the 
“sepias, calamaries and the polyps.” Leonardo would have come into 
contact with Aristotle’s ideas on animals through his study of anat- 
omy, as filtered through Galen and later commentators. Leonardo 
cited Galen's On the Use of the Parts in Windsor RL 19019v, and he 
likely knew and worked with Marcantonio della Torre, anatomist 
in the medical school at the University of Pavia, a leading figure in 
the revival of Galen’s teachings, as Vasari also reported (Clayton and 
Philo, 22). It is certain that Leonardo knew vernacular epitomes, 
such as Mondino’s Anathomia, the most widely used treatise on 
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anatomy in his day, which was published in the Fasciculus medici- 
nae latino (1491), a book Leonardo owned in addition to a substantial 
collection of anatomical books, including works by Avicenna, Guy 
de Chauliac, Manfredi, Pietro d'Abano, Albertus Magnus, Gabriele 
Zerbi, Galen, and Egidio Romano (Laurenza, L’anatomia, 60-61; on 
Leonardo” study of comparative anatomy, see Laurenza, La figura 
umana, 171-183, and “Figino”). 

The editor of LdP (V7) suggested substituting “diligence” (deligen- 
tia) for the word “science” in the title of Chapter 23. This emendation 
was taken up in the initial abridgment, as indicated by the addition 
of "diligence" in the early Mss, where it is also repeated in the first 
line of text. The second sentence introduces the word “theory” (teo- 
ria) as a synonym for the guiding principles underlying practice. The 
last phrase, “as in every other profession” (come in ogn'altra professio- 
ne), was added by Du Fresne. FREN 1651 differs in eliminating the ref- 
erence to guiding principles altogether, describing a painter without 
diligence as “ceux qui sabandonnnent a la pratique avant que d'avoir 
acquis l'art de bien finir" (those who have abandoned themselves 
to practice without having first acquired the art of finishing things 
well). Bosse’s criticism of this chapter is discussed by Frangenberg, 
“Abraham Bosse” (see the note to Chapter 16). See also the note to 
Chapter 349 for a similar metaphor on perspective as a guide. 

The first line was paraphrased in the early seventeenth century 
in an unpublished perspective treatise by a painter at the Roman 
Accademia di San Luca, testifying to the knowledge of Leonardo's 
ideas among artists there well before its publication, despite Sparti’s 
assertion (“Cassiano”) of a lack of familiarity with the treatise at this 
academy (Bell, “Filippo Gagliardi”, Barone, “Amici”). 

The implicit criticism of filial imitation in Chapter 24 indicates 
the extent to which Leonardo’s own theory of pictorial artifice (de- 
pendent on the science of optics, combining geometry with direct 
experience of nature) distinguishes itself from humanistic theories 
of literary imitation that offered two main alternatives: the imitation 
of one master (like son to father) or the formation of an individual 
style synthesized from the best practices of many masters. Either 
could be the object of criticism, and both inspired pictorial theory 
in the fifteenth through seventeenth centuries. 

Leonardo’s emphasis on turning to nature was taken up by 
Bellori (Le Vite, 1672) in a paraphrase of Leonardo’s precept: “copy- 
ing the ideas of others, they make works that are not children but 
bastards of Nature” (Keazer, 74). Bellori's formulation of classic- 
idealist theory in his discourse delivered at the Accademia di San 
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Luca, L'Idea (1664), a text Panofsky (Idea) regarded as the key state- 
ment of classicism in Ttaly, places the selective imitation of nature 
as the mean betvveen tvvo extremes: slavish copying of nature, 
of vvhich Caravaggio vvas guilty, and straying too far from nature, 
which brought painting close to ruin before the reform of Annibale 
Carracci. For a succinct history of theories of imitation in the sev- 
enteenth century, see Loh, and the extensive discussion in Cropper, 
Domenichino Affair, where Domenichino’s filial imitation of his 
teacher Agostino Carracci became the subject of scandal in Rome 
in the 1620s and subsequent decades, raising issues about original- 
ity and novelty in the visual arts. 

The central role of rhetorical theory in teaching at the Académie 
royale indebted to Leonardo’s Trattato has been the subject of spe- 
cialized studies in recent years, revising the longheld view that 
Leonardo’s academic legacy was negligible because the Trattato 
was criticized or not cited directly (for the revised view, see Fiorani, 
“Shadow Projection”; Maguire Robison, “Aerial Perspective” and 
“Pursuit of Eloquence”, Frangenberg, “Abraham Bosse”, Sconza, 
“Lumière et vision”; and the note to Chapter 16). The reason that 
this text could still be so influential, despite acknowledgments of its 
imperfections, current scholarship emphasizes, is that Leonardo”s 
instructions for artistic training were not followed literally. Instead, 
pictorial practice vvas conceptualized through the filter of the rhe- 
torical aims of painting to approximate certain optical and expres- 
sive effects associated vvith stylistic “excellences,” and in this respect 
Leonardo” text was unprecedented, even if it was sometimes dif- 
ficult to understand. The Conference by Noël Coypel (1697) includes 
an unacknowledged paraphrase of this chapter (Frangenberg, 
“Abraham Bosse”). Felibien and Poussin, vvhose practice vvas ex- 
tensively informed by Leonardos ideas, also had access to supple- 
mentary texts, including perhaps Zaccolini’s unpublished treatises 
(Maguire Robison, “Pursuit of Eloquence” and “Aerial Perspective"; 
and see Farago, Historical Introduction, in volume 1). Félibien, 
Charles Le Brun, Henri Testelin, and others expressed their views in 
compliance with instructions issued by Louis x1v's minister Jean- 
Baptiste Colbert to formulate rules for aspiring artists rooted in clas- 
sical ideas of decorum; they were to associate the intended audience 
with the specific means of expression appropriate to specific sub- 
jects (see Sohm, Style, 15-143). “All the artifice of painting,” Poussin 
explained to Chantelou, lies in finding the right means of expres- 
sion for a particular subject (24 November 1647, Jouanny, ed., n. 156, 
372; cited by Maguire Robison, “Pursuit of Eloquence,” 190, n.14). The 
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ability to adapt to the circumstances at hand depends equally on 
the artists judgment developed through an understanding of theory 
and practice, and on the response of the informed viewer, or ama- 
teur (Poussin's letter to Chantelou, Jouanny, ed., n. 56, 121, cited by 
Maguire Robison, “Pursuit of Eloquence,’ 191, n. 20). 

m LdP, the text continues (at n. 6 in the critical apparatus) con- 
trasting those who desire wealth with those who desire fame and 
honor. A similar passage was eliminated from Chapter 14 (see refer- 
ences cited there). 

Chapter 25 combines text excerpted from two chapters of LdP 
(nn. 83 and 84) into one, derived from different pages of Paris MS 
A (mv and 109r), as found in the earliest Florentine copies (fm2: 
Gaddi; f6: Concini; f2: Giacomini; flz: Laurenziana 457), which indi- 
cates that the consolidation originates with the initial abridgment. 

Like Alberti and Piero della Francesca (De prospectiva pingendi, 
ca. 1474), Leonardo was concerned with accurately determining 
the apparent size of the object from the spectator's position in the 
application of linear perspective; see Kemp, Science of Art, 22-23 
(Alberti), 27-29 (Piero), and 45-47 (Leonardo). Bosse objected to 
the advice on drawing from a distance of three times the height of 
a figure; see Frangenberg, "Abraham Bosse" and note to Chapter 16. 

The change from LdP's "initial" (principiata) to "principal" (prin- 
cipale) (n. 3 in the critical apparatus) shifts the focus from the work- 
shop practice of first drawing the axis of movement to the analysis 
of structure and proportion (Kemp and Barone, "Leonardo's Own 
Trattato"). Thus, in Chapter 25, the main axis of the drawn figure is 
constant in whatever position a figure assumes. Leonardo points out 
the need for reference lines against which an artist can judge the 
symmetry of the parts of a face, or the equilibrium of the parts of 
the body in motion. The concept of a straight axis on which the parts 
are arranged ultimately derives from the tradition of Aristotle, On 
the Parts of Animals (Book rv.8), which reads: “But let us first con- 
sider the case of quadruped and of man, where the arrangement is 
that of a straight line. [...] and round this straight line as an axis are 
disposed the head and trunk; the remaining parts, such as the ante- 
rior and posterior limbs, having been superadded by nature" (trans. 
Ongle). FREN 1651 understood this text as a warning to pay atten- 
tion to the shifting directions of lines and contours in the object 
being drawn: “As you draw contours, be careful to observe where, 
on the entire body of your model, each part crosses the principal 
line" (et prenez bien garde en desseignant à chaque traict que vous 
contournez, dobserver par tout le corps de vostre modele, quelles 
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parties se rencontrent au droit de la principale ligne). See also Barone, 
"Illustrations of Figures," “Poussin come costruttore,” and “Poussin 
as Engineer.” 

In Chapter 26 (derived from Paris Ms E, ca. 1513-1514), Leonardo”s 
focus on the subtleties within shadows is an outgrowth of his long- 
standing interest in quantifying the degrees of shadow from dark to 
light. This interest is already evident in the earlier Paris MS C, 1490. 
Here he used the term “insensibili” to describe extremes at the limit 
of sensation, or beyond sensory impressions, in keeping with Ibn al- 
Haythams influential Aristotelian-inspired theory of perception in 
which the senses were believed to work accurately in the moderate 
range and be tricked, distorted, or hurt at extreme ranges; see Sabra, 
“Sensation and Inference”; Alhacen’s Theory of Visual Perception, 
Ixvii-Ixviii. FREN 1651 added the word “convexity” to make the prin- 
ciple more universal, that is, to apply to both globe-like and convex 
surfaces. 

Leonardos advice in Chapter 27 to make the length of cast shad- 
ows equal to the height of figures departs from most fifteenth-centu- 
ry practice, where the cast shadows are short, triangular projections 
on the ground plane only. A sheet in the Leonardo-derived Codex 
Huygens, 88r, shows the length of shadows at various angles of the 
sun, indicating that Leonardo later refined this principle (fig. RN1). 
The works of Fra Filippo Lippi include more substantial cast shad- 
ows but, in general, this aspect of pictorial practice in the late 1400s 
and 1500s is understudied, with the exceptions of Kaufmann, Hills; 
Gombrich, Shadows; Bauer, “Shadow Casting”; and Fiorani, “Colors 
of Leonardo”s Shadows. Bosse, who had included the projection of 
cast shadows in his Manière universelle of 1648, criticized this advice; 
see Frangenberg, “Abraham Bosse” and the note to Chapter 16. Today, 
the design of artists’ studios still follows Leonardo’s advice to use 
northern light. More specific advice on draping windows is found in 
Chapters 276 and 279. 

The tradition of optics derived from Ibn al-Haytham distinguishes 
three-dimensional from plane figures (figure corporalis versus figure 
superficialis), which Leonardos term figure de” corpi in Chapter 28 
suggests. Fiorani, “Optics in the 1470s,” 286-290; and Vescovini, 
“Prospettiva e scienza” suggest he knew the Questions on Perspective 
by Biagio Pelacani. Optics and fifteenth-century rhetorical theory 
shared certain mathematical terms. Lorenzo Valla described the ele- 
ments of argumentation in mathematical terms as a visual configu- 
ration: “materia” consists of corporis and forma which are “clothed” 
in color, figure, weight, and so on, called composituum (Valla, De 
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dialectica libri tres, ca. 1440, Proem: see Vasoli). Here, both language 
and a concern with Aristotelian categories recall Leonardo” defense 
of painting against poetry (Farago, Paragone, 329-330). Leonardo 
owned the humanist encyclopedia of Giorgio Valla, De expetendis et 
fugiendis rebus (1501); see the note to Chapter 22. 

Also from optics is the distinction betvveen primary and second- 
ary light, for example, Ibn al-Haytham, De aspectibus, 1, 6.104. A 
primary light is radiated directly from a given color or light source, 
hence, primary shadow is that cast by a directly illuminated object. 
Secondary lights derive from primary lights that have been “fixed” at 
the surface of some opaque body upon vvhich they radiate (i.e., sun- 
light on a white wall). By extension, secondary shadow will be fixed 
on the surface of another opaque body, such as the floor, or a wall. 

The tradition of optics also described the blurry or indistinct ap- 
pearance of things seen outside the moderate range of light, but this 
precedent does not prepare us fully for Leonardo’s aesthetic pref- 
erence for sfumato with its deliberate choice of dim lighting as an 
asset to pictorial relief, here described as a subtly illuminated inte- 
rior with its reduced contrast. The analogy to smoke as a metaphor 
for the blending of light and shadow first occurs in the literature in 
Cennini, Il Libro dell'arte, ca. 1390, chapter 145 (see Barasch, Light and 
Color; Nagel; Jacobs; Bell, “Sfumato”, Cerasuolo, Diligenza). Compare 
the first part of this text with Chapter 35, in which placement in the 
countryside results in greater light as well as strong contrasts and 
distinct edges. 

A significant change in the transmission of Chapter28 has affected 
its meaning. LdP records “a great quantity of light” (da gran somma) 
(n. 2 of the critical apparatus), which was changed to “a great over- 
head light” (sommità), a term used to describe the sun at its height 
at midday. The change probably originated in the initial abridgment, 
as indicated by its presence in the earliest copies (i.e., fm2: Gaddi). It 
was transmitted from mg: H228 through s1: Hermitage to ITAL 1651. 
Dal Pozzo is responsible for correcting the text so that the sun sets 
“in the west” (all'occidente), a correction in m3: H228 interlined over 
the canceled words “in the east” (aloriente), incorporated into sı: 
Hermitage. The “east” variant is found in fm2: Gaddi; lı: Belt 35; and 
f2: Giacomini. LdP, n. 86, has “at the horizon" (all'orizzonte), as does 
mı: Pinelli, neither of which were available to Dal Pozzo. The Ms he 
used to correct ma, vb: Barberini, has a different variant: almante, 
which appears to be derived from fl2: Laur 457 (al monte) (Maguire 
Robison, oral communications). FREN 1651 inverted the meaning of 
the sentence to refer to universal light when the sun is covered: “that 
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is to say, if you paint them as if they were in the countryside when 
the sun is hidden [behind clouds] they will seem to be surround- 
ed by an almost universal light” (cest a’ dire, se vous les peignés de 
comme en une air de campagne, le soleil estant couvert, elles doivent 
estres environnees d’une lumiere presque universelle). In this instance, 
Du Fresne and Chambray made independent decisions. Bosse's cri- 
tique of this chapter includes a substantial discussion of the effect of 
different types of light on color, and suggests that the placement of 
clouds can permit the representation of different types of shadovvs, 
see Frangenberg, "Abraham Bosse,” 255-256. 

Chapter 29 suggests a way to cultivate optimal lighting conditions 
for painting, following the theme of Chapter 28. FREN 1651 makes 
this ideal clear by explaining that “the edges of its shadows will come 
to merge subtly among those of its lights” (/extremit€ de leurs ombres 
vienne à se mesler insensiblement parmy celle des lumieres). Earlier in 
the seventeenth century, Zaccolini (Prospettiva del colore, Book 9.4) 
and Testa (Cropper, Ideal of Painting) made similar criticisms of cut- 
ting light, and advocated a subtle merging of shadow into light (see 
Farago, “Color and Chiaroscuro”; Bell, “Re-Visioning Raphael” and 
“Critical Reception”; Cropper, “Poussin and Leonardo”). 

The advice on posing figures in Chapter 30, like the advice in 
Chapter 210, directs painters to depart from frontal and profile 
presentations by turning sections of a body (head, torso, legs) in 
opposing directions, reminiscent of the rhetorical chiasmus figure 
and associated with the crosswise arrangement of the figura serpen- 
tinata advocated by Lomazzo at the end of the sixteenth century, 
which appears in Leonardo’s drawings as early as a sketch of Saint 
Sebastian (Hamburg, Kunsthalle) from his first Florentine period 
(Summers, “Contrapposto”). The advice to portray one shoulder or 
one side of the body lower than the other shoulder or other side 
of the body derives from Leonardo’s study of biomechanics, where 
he found that placing the weight on one leg results in shifts of the 
horizontal axes of the skeleton, as explained further in Chapters 
89, 196, 197, 209, 249; see Galluzzi and Laurenza. Chapters 221 and 
233 also recommend varying the orientation of the head with re- 
spect to the torso or shoulders. The practice of finishing individual 
parts and then combining them is also found in Leonardo’s sur- 
viving drawings (Bambach, Master Draftsman; Keith, “In Pursuit 
of Perfection”; Barone, “Afterthoughts”, and Farago, “Workshop 
Procedures, Part Three,” in volume 1 of this study). Leonardo’s term 
for frontal (in fuori) generally means “out,” as in the phrase “chest 
out,” yet FREN 1651 translated it as “et si l'estomac avance en dehors" 
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(and if the stomach sticks out). The marginal illustration in LdP, 
qır, shows a figure facing forward as the head turns to the left, but 
no illustration accompanied sı: Hermitage, the manuscript sent to 
Paris with Chantelou that served as the primary source for the 1651 
editions. 

Bosse criticized Chapter 31 as being too ridiculous to be attributed 
to Leonardo da Vinci. “Or en verite doit-on croire que cette instruction 
puisse partir d'un Peintre tel qu'estoit L. de Vinci ...?” See Frangenberg, 
“Abraham Bosse.” Various devices for accurately copying nature 
(ritrarre) are mentioned in the literature, starting with Alberti’s de- 
vice of a net (velum, velo) held close to the eye (On Painting, 1.31). 

The procedure described in Chapter 32 for transferring a draw- 
ing from glass onto paper follows a paragraph on the same sheet in 
Paris MS A, 104r, on tracing images on a glass, as does Chapter 164 
in this volume, where the glass is used to copy the colors of trees at 
various distances. Leonardo drew a device showing a painter reach- 
ing through a frame while tracing the image of a sphere on a glass 
in Codex Atlanticus, 5r; see Bora, “Dalla regola,” 34. The instruction 
to close one eye while holding the head in a fixed position recalls 
the procedure used by Brunelleschi to demonstrate the accuracy of 
his paintings of foreshortened buildings, ca. 1413 (see Kemp, Science 
of Art, 12-15; “Science, Nonscience”), suggesting that this chapter 
records shared workshop practice, or possibly that Leonardo had 
Manetti’s account of Brunelleschi’s panels in mind when he wrote. 
The practice of tracing (lucidare) was common (Leonardo also men- 
tions it in Chapter 278) and still in use in the early 1600s; see Bauer, 
“Barocci”; and Whitfield. Other innovative methods for transferring 
drawings are discussed by Bambach, Drawing and Painting, 304-308; 
and for an overview of perspective procedures and instruments, 
see Kemp, Science of Art. FREN 1651 expands the title to “le plan de 
quelque campagne” (“the plane of some countryside”), as discussed 
by Frangenberg, “What Paris Saw,” 67. The braccio (pl. braccia) is a 
unit of measurement equivalent to about two feet (0.59 meters). 

The recommendation of half shadow and half light in Chapter 33 
recalls Alberti, On Painting, 11.47, with the difference that Leonardo 
suggests choosing the time of day and weather conditions when this 
pattern occurs naturally, a recommendation Poussin adopted after 
his study of Leonardo in the early 1630s (Maguire Robison, “Aerial 
Perspective”). The generalized lighting of a cloudy sky will create less 
contrast between light and shadow and is a repeated theme in his 
advice on imitating effects in nature. Compare Chapters 28 and 29. 
On Leonardo’ interest in landscape, see the note to Chapter 9. Bosse 
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(see Frangenberg, “Abraham Bosse”) criticized this chapter as con- 
flicting with Chapter 143, adding that reflections lighten shadovvs. 
The elimination of the phrase “near the middle of the tree” (presso 
al mezzo de l'albero) (n. 2 in the critical apparatus) in sı: Hermitage 
deprived the French editors of an important variable in the distribu- 
tion of light and shadow in landscapes and crowds. On the distribu- 
tion of light and shadow, see the note to Chapter 303. 

Chapter 34 appears fifth on the list of problematic chapters to 
be checked against Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts that Dal 
Pozzo sent to Milan. The use of oiled paper or thin paper to diffuse 
light described in Chapter 34 has been connected to the drawing 
in Windsor, RL 12675 (Pedretti, “La lucerna di Vinci,” 98-102). On 
mounting translucent or transparent “planes” in a frame as an aid 
to copying, see the note to Chapter 32. The practice of drawing by 
candlelight is recorded in several sixteenth-century prints of art- 
ists at work: The Academy of Baccio Bandinelli (ca. 1530), a print by 
Agostino Veneziano, shows a gathering of seven artists drawing from 
small figurines by candlelight. Francisco da Hollanda, a Portuguese 
visitor to Italy in 1538-1540, recorded that Italian artists worked by 
candlelight to paint portraits; see Thomas; Olszewski, “Distortions, 
Shadows and Conventions”; Bury. 

The significance attributed to this device changed through the 
transmission process. “Il telaro o” first appeared in m3: H228 as a 
variant spelling of “frame” (telaio). More significant is LdP's recom- 
mendation for an “entire sheet of paper” (intero folio), which be- 
came “interfoglio” in fmz: Gaddi, and subsequently in m3: H228; sı: 
Hermitage; and the 1651 editions (Maguire Robison, oral communi- 
cations 2012-2015). The most significant change, however, was the 
elimination of “smoky” (fumoso) from the last phrase (n. 4 in the 
critical apparatus), dating from the initial abridgment as it does not 
appear in any of the early manuscripts (Maguire Robison). 

The suggestion in Chapter 35 that augmenting the contrast of 
light and shadow on a face increases the illusion of relief and creates 
desirable qualities of grace and beauty is consistent with Leonardo’s 
pictorial practice and his many chapters on color contrasts (Kemp, 
“Hammer Lecture,’ for examples of his practice of augmenting 
contrasts). A figure seated in a doorway receiving sunlight on one 
side would have heightened contrast, while a figure seated in the 
dark part of a house would have lessened contrast, as Leonardo ex- 
plains in Chapter 28. In the tradition of optics, the difficulty of see- 
ing colors and objects inside a dark building while standing outside 
was frequently considered as proof of the need for light to reveal 
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colors, yet Leonardo's choice of a place between the bright outdoors 
and dim interior describes the kind of natural situation simulated 
in his paintings such as the Mona Lisa (Paris, Louvre). In some of 
its details, however, the text of Chapter 35 is significantly different 
from the corresponding text in LdP, n. 93, where the gracefully il- 
luminated faces are seated in doorways (sedeno sulle porte), which is 
how this text still reads in FREN 1651: “of people seated in doorways” 
(des personnes qui sont assises aux portes des maisons obscures). 
m ITAL 1651, “doorways” (porte) has been replaced with “part” (la 
parte), a change that first occurs in mg: H228 and is due either to 
scribal error or to Dal Pozzo's attempt to clarify the text, which was 
transmitted through s1: Hermitage to the Italian publication. That 
FREN 1651 translated “doorway” suggests that Chambray worked in- 
dependently of Du Fresne and consulted another manuscript in the 
process of translating the text. Another minor, but not insignificant, 
change occurs in the title of ITAL 1651. By replacing “of” (d’) in the 
phrase “grace of shadow and light” with a comma, instead of “the 
grace of light and shadow,’ the text reads “grace, shadow, and light,” 
as if grace were an aesthetic quality of faces distinct from their il- 
lumination. The variant appears in Dal Pozzo’s m3: H228, correcting 
the incomplete title “darli gra’ ombra et lumi” in the indices of fmz: 
Gaddi and h: Belt 35, thus providing a solution closer to LdP than 
that provided by vb: Barberini (darli grand’ ombra et lumi). An early 
variant in f2: Giacomini, in which “grace” (gratia d'ombre e lumi) was 
replaced by “great” (gran'ombre e lumi), led Pedretti to include this 
as the "gratia" test for developing a stemma (Commentary, 1:25—27). 
Rather than describing how to light a painter's studio (as in 
Chapter 296), Chapter 36 deals with the design of fictive architecture 
for the space in which the heads of figures are to be represented— 
open to the sky, and designed to avoid excessively bright light or 
excessive reflections. In this imagined situation, the flesh-colored 
walls will not ruin the color of painted flesh with their own tints and 
shades (as in Chapter 81), nor will direct light create harsh shadows 
(see Chapter 29), nor will excessive reflections ruin the grace and 
relief of graduated shadow (see Chapter 35). For as Leonardo argues 
in Chapter 46, the lighting conditions depicted in a painting must 
make visible the cause of the lighting on the figures. That Leonardo 
was already thinking along similar lines early in his life, as in the 
Annunciation of the Virgin (Florence, Uffizi), is indicated by the 
juxtaposition of pale pink stone forming the ground to the Virgin's 
outstretched hand (as gray stone would reflect a darker shadow, 
green stone a greenish shadow, and so forth). The same practice of 
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accounting for the cause of lighting within the picture was contin- 
ued in the Virgin of the Rocks (see Farago, “Workshop Procedures, 
Part One, in volume 1 of this study). By the time of Libro A, ca. 1508- 
1510, however, from which this text in LdP derives, Leonardo was 
discovering a greater degree of naturalism by attending to the times 
of day and seasons in the quality of light, considerations that later 
inspired Poussin to realize in paint what Leonardo had described 
in words (Farago, “Leonardo’s Battle”; Rzepinska, Maguire Robison, 
“Aerial Perspective”). The “experimental” studio Leonardo describes 
here recalls the experiments and verifications in medieval scien- 
tific optics, and when taken literally by Bosse (see Frangenberg, 
“Abraham Bosse”) could only be ridiculed as impractical. 

In Chapter 37, as in many other texts from Paris MS A, Leonardo 
is responding to Alberti’s guidelines on perspective in On Painting, 
Book 1. While Alberti presents only one case—that the eye level of 
the painter should be at the same height as that of the foreground 
figures, a practice that Leonardo advocates in Chapter 31 on copying 
reliefs —in Chapter 37 he considers the common practice of painting 
on walls above the height of the viewer. The practice advocated here 
is that the viewpoint of the painter in copying things from nature 
should be the same as the viewpoint of the spectator observing the 
depicted representation. The Codex Huygens further explores per- 
spective accommodations for a low viewpoint, but the issue of how 
foreshortening affects legibility became a sensitive topic in the years 
following the Tridentine Decree on Images in 1563 (Farago, Paragone, 
148-154; Frangenberg, Der Betrachter, and “Optical Correction”). The 
same issue of legibility was still controversial in seventeenth-century 
France, when debates about di sotto in su ceiling painting arose in 
response to Poussin's painting at the Grande Galérie; see Goldstein 
“Ceiling Painting”; Kemp, Science of Art, 69-85). 

The use of a plumb line in vvorkshop practice, especially life dravv- 
ing as discussed in Chapter 39 (excerpted from Paris MS A, ir), re- 
lates to Alberti’s discussion of the human body in terms of weights 
counterposed around a central axis (On Painting, 11.43). Manetti, in 
his biography of Filippo Brunelleschi, had claimed that the inven- 
tion of the plumb line, T square, masons level, and other tools of 
measurement was proof that architecture had advanced to a state 
of order and proportion; see Aïken, 73. Drawings in Paris MS A show 
the marking of the axes of anatomical landmarks (shoulders, hips) 
perpendicularly and tilted with respect to the vertical axis, simi- 
lar to the advice added in FREN 1651 to observe “which parts meet 
along the same line one to the right of the other” (les parties que se 
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rencontrent en une meme alignement l'une au droit de l'autre). The use 
of the plumb line is described visually in LdP, n. 318, and excerpted in 
the Trattato in the two figures illustrating Chapter 209. The practice 
is also described and illustrated in Alberti’s On Sculpture, included in 
ITAL 1651, where the device, called a finitorium, shows a plumb line 
dropped next to the statue to establish the vertical axis (see fig. 7.36, 
in volume 1 of this study). The use of systematic divisions around a 
circumference is also evidenced in this device. Alberti also empha- 
sized the close relationship between correct principles and correct 
tools (Aiken, 74). On Leonardo’s use of the plumb line as part of a 
broader tradition of workshop practices, see Galluzzi and Laurenza. 
On Leonardo’s axial studies of the human figure and Poussin’s seven- 
teenth-century reinterpretations, see Barone, “Poussin as Engineer” 
and “Poussin come construttore”; and Kemp and Barone, “Leonardo’s 
Own Trattato.” 

The system of divisions described in Chapter 39 is similar to that 
of the circle in Greek geometry divided into 360 arc degrees. The 
system described here creates 12 degrees, 144 points, 1728 minutes, 
20,736 seconds, and 41,472 half-seconds. Since measurement tools at 
the time were not sensitive enough to mark such divisions, we sug- 
gest that Leonardo’s proposal is hypothetical, perhaps inspired by 
the translation of an Arabic text using a base 12 system. 

Leonardo’s advice in Chapter 40 elaborates upon Alberti’s idea in 
On Painting, 11.47, that the painter should divide illuminated bodies 
into a shaded half and an illuminated half, but Leonardo deduces 
where the position of the painter must be, since Alberti does not 
specify (compare Chapter 33). However, the diagram accompanying 
Chapter 40 departs from LdP, n.103, in ways that lessen its demon- 
strative clarity. It depicts a single sphere instead of two spheres, and 
it moves the position of the eye off to the left side, which puts it in a 
location where it cannot see the dark side of the sphere as the text 
describes. Also, LdP shows a line down the center of each sphere, 
with the side facing away from the window shaded, and a shadow 
cast on the ground. The dividing line of each sphere extends to show 
the placement of the eye on a line perpendicular to the light rays— 
all details omitted in the illustration here. 

FREN 1651 describes point M as “the center of the light source” (le 
centre de la lumière), an embellishment that may indicate the mid- 
seventeenth-century awareness of the different effects produced by 
point light sources (such as candles) and broader, more generalized 
light sources, such as the sun, as found in the treatises of Girard 
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Desargues and Abraham Bosse, 1636-1646 (see Fiorani, “Shadow 
Projection”; Kaufmann, Kemp, Science of Art, 19-125). 

The recommendation in Chapter 41 is similar to others on opti- 
mal lighting, such as Chapters 27 and 343. 

The topos that every painter paints himself is indirectly addressed 
in Chapter 42, which, like the fuller expression of the same idea in 
Chapter 45, advocates awareness and study to avoid this defect (see 
the note to Chapter 45). The longer passage in LdP, derived from 
Paris MS A, advises study to avoid making bestial figures lacking in 
ingegno. FREN 1651 embellishes the text by adding that studies of 
details vvill help painters avoid “reproducing their bad natural incli- 
nations” (faire une estude particuliere et principale à se garder de cette 
mauvaise inclination naturelle). 

Leonardo uses several technical anatomical terms in Chapter 43 
(intrinsica, nervi, lacerti, corde, cartilagini), on which see the glos- 
sary online at http://www.leonardodigitale.com of the anatomical 
drawings at Windsor Castle prepared by Rosario d'Anzi. Along with 
several sheets in the Codex Atlanticus, this text documents his ana- 
tomical knowledge ca. 1492. The mechanics of muscle function were 
poorly understood as late as William Harvey (1627), who, without the 
aid of a microscope, still relied upon Galen for the structure of mus- 
cle, believed to consist of nerve, ligament, flesh, and tendon mingled 
together. The nomenclature of muscles was not systematized until 
Caspar Bauhin's publication Theatrum anatomicum (1603) was ad- 
opted in medical schools (see Whitteridge, 4—5.) Nova, "Leonardo's 
Myology,” 158, points out that Leonardo followed the tradition of 
classifying muscles by shape, but his principal interest was in the 
mechanics of body movements, as we see here. His argument for the 
value of painters' understanding anatomy follows Alberti's advice in 
On Painting, 1.40-41, as does his implied criticism of contemporary 
painters (Greenstein, 670). 

Chapter 44 alludes to workshop practices of using pattern books 
and reusing cartoons and studies, documented in late fifteenth-cen- 
tury Florence (Cadogan; Ames-Lewis, "Drapery ‘Pattern’ Drawings") 
and in Leonardo's practice in Milan, where he shared cartoons and 
drawings with his students, including Giovanni Antonio Boltraffio 
and Francesco Napoletano, albeit not with these results (Syson with 
Keith, Leonardo at Milan; Farago, "Workshop Procedures, Part Two,” 
in volume 1 of this study). The long passage eliminated from LdP in 
the initial abridgment speaks of the defect of figures portrayed as 
originating in the defective judgment of the painter, a topic covered 
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in other chapters (compare Chapters 14 and 15), although the phrase 
“if the master is devout, his figures will appear similarly with their 
necks bent” (se maestro è divoto, il simile paiano le figure con lor colli 
torti) may have seemed disrespectful to the reform-minded editor 
(see Farago, “Origins of the Trattato," in volume 1 of this study). The 
painter s need to portray an ordered variety of elements had already 
been adapted from classical rhetorical theory to the visual arts by 
Alberti, On Painting, 11.40, a distinct echo of which can still be heard 
in this chapter, even in its present abbreviated form. 

Leonardo's criticism in Chapter 45 of the risks of automimesis, 
encapsulated in the Tuscan aphorism “ogni pittore dipinge sé” (every 
painter paints himself), has been widely discussed in scholarship 
(see Kemp, “Ogni dipintore”, Zöllner, “Ogni pittore dipinge sé”; 
Zwijnenberg; Laurenza, “Vitruvian Man”). A contributing factor was 
the workshop procedure practiced by Leonardo and his contempo- 
raries, continued in the academic training of artists, of learning to 
draw body parts separately, such as a hand, or a leg, by life study 
and by copying artistic models, and then putting these stock parts 
together to form a whole; see the note to Chapter 40. 

The criticism of contemporary painters in Chapter 46 focuses 
on the longstanding practice of working up detailed studies of fig- 
ures, which are then placed into the fictive landscapes or cityscapes 
of paintings, as was common in most late fifteenth-century Italian 
workshops. Even in the sixteenth century, it was not common for art- 
ists to work outdoors, where the majority of figural narratives were 
shown as taking place. In the seventeenth century, Poussin explored 
the differences between indoor and outdoor lighting after careful 
study of Leonardo's writings as well as Ibn al-Haytham's De aspecti- 
bus (published in an edition by Frederick Risner, 1572, as Opticae the- 
saurus) and Zaccolini’s unpublished treatises (reported in Félibien, 
Entretiens 1v, 8 [Life of Poussin]; see Bell, "Cassiano dal Pozzo's Copy” 
and “Color Perspective”; Maguire Robison, “Pursuit of Eloquence”). 
Poussin, together with his friends Duquesnoy and Sandrart, carried 
a notebook to record figures from life and then, while working on a 
painting, made wax models of his figures and constructed a stage to 
study the light and shadow (De Grazia and Steele). 

This chapter in the Trattato/Traitté was discussed by Nicolas 
Mignard in his fourth lecture delivered at the Académie royale in 
1667, published in the first volume of André Félibien's Conférences 
and in the fifth lecture read by Jean Nocret, 1667 (Frangenberg, 
“Abraham Bosse,” citing the edition of Félibien, Entretiens, pt. v). 
The main topics discussed, as summarized by Félibien in his preface, 
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were design, composition, color, light and shadow, expression, facil- 
ity, decorum, and the depiction of narratives. 

In Chapter 47, Leonardo identifies the principal parts of paint- 
ing as the most basic units that compose the represented visual 
world; he is ultimately indebted to the example of Aristotle (On 
Interpretation), where “prime parts” are those that fulfill the func- 
tion of an expressive form (Greenstein, 671). Leonardos use of the 
word linea (line) rather than the lines drawn by painters (linea- 
menti, contorni) testifies to his interest in establishing the funda- 
mentals of painting as representative of the visible world on the 
model of treatises in natural philosophy; see the note to Chapter 17 
on Leonardo’s innovative graphic vocabulary and its relationship to 
the direct perception of nature. In On Painting, Alberti defined three 
parts of painting: circumscription, color, and the reception of light. 
Leonardos tvvo-part division recalls the widely disseminated tradi- 
tion of Aristotelian Categories, where the method of dichotometric 
division and subdivision proceeds step by step, a process Leonardo 
continued in Chapters 48 and 49. Leonardo knew of Aristotle’s cate- 
gories from multiple sources, including Alberti and optical treatises, 
as is evident from the way he categorized the “functions of the eye,” 
and there are significant correlations between Leonardo” identifica- 
tion of these functions as “visual discourses” and contemporary rhe- 
torical theories, which define “discourse” on the basis of Aristotle”s 
categories in similarly mathematical terms, as shown by Farago, 
Paragone, 164, 320-325 and passim. 

Chapter 48 appears to be a continuation of Chapter 47. The first 
part reflects a vvell-knovvn formula for proportionality derived from 
Cicero (see Summers, Michelangelo, 356-358) as well as statements 
in the tradition of optics from Ibn al-Haytham through the perspec- 
tivists on the role of proportion among the parts and the vvhole 
(Alhacens Theory of Visual Perception). The second part of the chap- 
ter depends upon Aristotle's On the Soul (412b15-17), which defines 
self-movement as the prerequisite for having a soul (see Bolton). See 
also the note to Chapter 47 on Aristotle's Categories as a fundamen- 
tal model widely diffused in literary and scientific sources. 

Chapter 49 appears to be a continuation of the discussion in 
Chapter 48, further subdividing the proportionality of the parts. Yet 
the second subdivision of proportione into moto repeats the higher- 
level subdivision of figura into proportione and moto in Chapter 48. 
While the process of analysis follows Aristotles method of divi- 
sion in general terms, since he knew this tradition as an autodidact 
rather than a university-trained thinker, his applications are often 
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idiosyncratically applied rather than following the Aristotelian 
process of division (see Farago, Paragone, for extensive discussions 
of Leonardo’s multiple but often indirect, though still clearly dis- 
cernible, debts to Aristotelian logic). Aristotle defined quality in 
Categories as encompassing many things, such as whiteness and 
disposition, that are variable or accidental properties that do not 
change the substance or essence of a thing. The use of the term 
“quality” in Chapter 49 suffered in the transmission process be- 
cause an early error in copying “and quality” (e qualità) in LdP ren- 
dered it as one word: “equality” (equalità). The error was adopted in 
Dal Pozzo’s shop as a correction in vb: Barberini and mg: H228, and 
transmitted to ITAL 1651 through sı: Hermitage (Maguire Robison, 
oral communications 2012-2015). In ITAL 1651, the definition of 
motion as a subdivision of proportion was also lost because of a 
misspelling of “moto” as “modo” (see n. 6 of the critical apparatus). 
Thus, the reference back to the further division between quality 
and movement was lost in the rewriting of the phrase as “womanly 
in manner” (femminili in modo). For further discussion, see Bell, 
“The Final Text, Part One,” in volume 1 of this study. 

Leonardo’s advice on the decorum of figures recalls Alberti, On 
Painting, 11.37, who had already adapted such ideas from rhetoric to 
the visual arts. Discussions of the appropriateness of parts, posture, 
and dress continued throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, where “errors,” such as the muscular, masculine-looking arms 
of Michelangelo’s women, were criticized (Thuillier, “Polemiques”). 
Leonardo’s definition of the appropriateness of shape and attitude as 
subdivisions of proportion differs from the terms of discussion used 
by such authors as Junius (De pictura veterum 1637) and Chambray 
(Idée de la perfection de la peinture, 1662), who identified five prin- 
ciples of art (invention, design, coloring, motion, disposition of the 
whole) and classified proportion and perspective under design. 

Chapter 50 brings to mind Leonardo’s famous drawing of five 
grotesque heads (Windsor, RL 12495r) in which an ancient Roman 
senator crowned with oak leaves (signifying his oratory brilliance) 
is juxtaposed with two deaf mutes gesturing through their facial ex- 
pressions, alongside two companions, one listening and the other 
conversing with his gesturing companions. In the context of Milan, 
where many of Leonardo's drawings of grotesque heads circulated 
and were copied in the late sixteenth century, this chapter and 
other texts on the utility of observing the deaf as well as Leonardo's 
drawings known as grotesques also suggest connections with mime 
in burlesque theater, linked in late sixteenth-century Milan with 
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criticism of Church authority. During the tenure of Archbishop 
Carlo Borromeo (1564-1584), who condemned Bassi’s planned 
Annunication relief, Leonardo’s drawings of grotesques and their 
copies were associated with the satiric activities of the Accademia 
della Val di Blenio founded by Lomazzo and others in 1560, which 
was critical of the archbishop’s restrictions on all kinds of public 
spectacles. The rustic characters are reminiscent of the popular com- 
media dellarte (Palombi; Rabisch; Jordan). 

Du Fresne changed the word “opinions” (opinioni) in the title to 
“workings” (operationi) (see n. 1 of the critical apparatus) to conform 
with the first line of the passage. This change and the elimination of 
five lines (at n. 6 of the critical apparatus) simplified the original ar- 
gument in which Leonardo stated that the practice of recording the 
gestures of deaf mutes was defended by some but opposed by oth- 
ers. The final sentence referring to different “factions” fully makes 
sense only with this restoration. 

In Chapter 51, Leonardo’s concern is with the edges (termini). 
Leonardo gives seemingly opposite advice in his late writings, in 
Paris Mss E and G, for example, as well as in his many texts on color 
juxtapostions. Painters in the fifteenth century often represent- 
ed edges as fine lines corresponding to Alberti’s distinction in On 
Painting, 118-26, between the visual rays passing to the eye from the 
circumference of objects (extrinsic) and the visual rays that bring 
information about color and other surface properties (median). The 
unique “centric” ray that enters the eye perpendicularly “certifies” 
what the eye's sensitive power sees through all of the visual rays 
combined; see Ackerman, “Alberti’s Light” and “Early Renaissance 
Color Theory.” The distinction between contorni and lineamenti, 
terms employed by Leonardo throughout the Trattato, speaks to the 
same understanding of the interaction of light and the eye. To deal 
with edges (contorni), Leonardo suggested that the natural condi- 
tions that create luster could provide the painter with the means 
to represent edges, without creating an artificial line between the 
figure and the ground (see discussion and primary texts in Farago, 
“Color and Chiaroscuro”). In this context of avoiding the use of lines 
when they do not appear in nature, he advocated arranging convex 
shapes so that their edges are juxtaposed against grounds of differ- 
ent value (compare Chapters 138, 159, 332, and 336), a practice seen 
as early as the Last Supper (Milan, S. Maria delle Grazie), begun ca. 
1493, where the blue sleeve of St. John terminates against the blue 
ground of his clad chest and no visible line aside from color change 
is necessary (Bell, "Sfumato"). 
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Among the numerous changes in the text of Chapter 52 are the 
modernization of Leonardo" vocabulary and grammar with sensi- 
tivity to ideas of finish and lack of finish in painting as debated in the 
later sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (Bell, “Acuity Perspective 
Overview”; Sohm, Pittoresco, 25-62). Lack of finish is also associated 
with theories of cognition. According to the predominant account of 
visual perception, comprehension arises from seeing all the details 
of things. As details diminish in size and fall outside the moderate 
range, i.e., below the threshold of vision because of their distance 
from the spectator, recognition and thus judgment and understand- 
ing fail, Alhacen’s Theory of Visual Perception, 11, 3.5.9 (brute sensa- 
tion), 6.16 (recognition), and 7.21-23 (deduction). 

The diagram to Chapter 53, the first plate in this edition, shows 
the difference between viewing with two eyes and a single eye. It 
depends closely upon the sketch in LdP, n. 18, 47r, which appears 
as a line drawing in sı: Hermitage. One significant difference is that 
the rearmost object seen by both eyes (labeled N) was moved off 
the central axis so that more of it is visible, indicating that whoever 
redrew this diagram for the engraving failed to understand the basic 
principle in which binocular vision allows the eye to see behind 
small objects, which this diagram was intended to demonstrate. The 
1651 campaign is responsible for transforming the simple line image 
into a trompe l'oeil of a framed drawing: note the fictive shadow 
on the right where the drawing lifts from its mount to convey the 
look of aged, slightly wrinkled paper. The concept of viewing with 
a single eye is fundamental to linear perspective, as is the optics of 
Euclid, where visual rays represented as straight lines converge to a 
single point representing the point of vision in the eye. Leonardo 
argued ca. 1487-1489 in Codex Trivulziano, 38v, LdP n. 496 (not in- 
cluded in the abridgment) that binocular vision creates greater re- 
lief, but by the time he wrote this text, he had reached the opposite 
conclusion (Strong, “The Painter in Despair”; Pedretti, A Lost Book, 
138-139; see also Yiu). Modern measurements of fifteenth-century 
paintings suggest that, in practice, painters used practical methods 
with adjustments made on site to conform to the actual experience 
of binocular vision, that is, to avoid the distortions of a strict ad- 
herence to geometry. The most theoretically informed Florentine 
painters, such as Masaccio, made such adjustments: his Trinity in 
Santa Maria Novella (ca. 1428) has been carefully studied (Field et 
al, “Masaccio’s Trinity”). Later Arabic commentaries and treatises 
on vision describe stereometric sight, which Leonardo explored 
in his later optical studies (Eastwood; Strong, Leonardo on the Eye; 
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Raynaud, “Perspective curviligne et vision binoculaire,” “Les débats,” 
and “Tavoletta binoculare”). The phenomenon described in Chapter 
53 later became known as “da Vinci stereopsis,” one of many issues 
involving binocular vision that Leonardo noted vvhich continue to 
interest perceptual scientists. 

VVhen Leonardo originally vvrote the text in Paris MS A, gör, that 
became Chapter 54, he was studying Alberti’s On Painting. A decade 
earlier, when he developed the composition for the Adoration of the 
Magi around 1480-1481, he included several different scenes within 
one unified, virtual space, but the fullest development of this idea 
occurred after 1500 when he began working on the Battle of Anghiari, 
ca. 1504, known only in reconstructions and copies. Alberti had al- 
ready alluded to the advantages of such a practice when he advised 
painters to establish the centric point where the lines converge at 
the horizon, at the height of the eye of the spectator (the term found 
in sixteenth-century Italian treatises is “flight point” [punto di fuga]; 
Field, Piero della Francesca, 213, n. 21; modern usage is “vanishing 
point,” a term of later origin). Leonardo’s advice to include subsid- 
iary scenes in the background of the principal narrative also has vi- 
sual precedents as early as Ghiberti’s Gates of Paradise, executed for 
the east doors of the Florentine Baptistry, 1425-1452. There are many 
examples from the last two decades of the fifteenth century, includ- 
ing frescos by Botticelli, Cosimo Rosselli, Domenico Ghirlandaio, 
Perugino, and Pinturrichio on the walls of the Sistine Chapel (Rome, 
1481-1482), Signorelli’s Brizio chapel (Orvieto, 1499-1503), and 
Mantegna’s Camera degli Sposi (Mantua, 1465-1474). On the de- 
velopment of pictorial narrative, see Lavin, The Place of Narrative; 
Kemp, Science of Art, 9-11; Pedretti, La mente di Leonardo, Zóllner, 
Bewegung und Ausdruck; Andrews, 42-47, 71, comparing Leonardo's 
statements of various dates; and Pericolo, Caravaggio, 71-73, setting 
Leonardo's statements into the context of depicting different tem- 
poralities in the same painting. FREN 1651 clarifies the text by adding 
the terms “poinct perspectif” and “poincts de veue” and stating that 
contradicting the laws of optics would result in a false work. On nar- 
rative composition in the mid-seventeenth century, see Puttfarkan, 
The Discovery. 

Chapter 55 examines the advantages and limitations of different 
kinds of lights for painting figures as well as the placement of those 
light sources (fronto-lateral, backlight). The term “specific” light 
source (lume particolare) refers to point sources, such as candles, 
torches, lanterns, or any other single lights, while “universal light” re- 
fers to diffused sunlight. Leonardo also distinguishes specific lights 
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from universal light in Chapter 343, but there he states a preference 
for universal light, as he does in many writings on light and shadow; 
see Chapters 28, 33, 41, and 74. The apparent contradiction may be 
due to an evolution in Leonardo's thoughts over time, Rzespinska 
noted his increased interest in universal light in his late writings. 
Both arguments rely on reflected light to partially illuminate the 
shadows, as Leonardo consistently advised that shadows on curved 
surfaces be subtly graduated. 

FREN 1651 expanded the title to: “What light a painter should use 
to give his figures the greatest relief" (De quelle lumiere un peintre se 
doit servir pour donner à ses figures un plus grand relief), adding that 
the reflections create a half-light (et luy donnent comme une demie 
lumiere). Poussin studied these topics carefully when he interpreted 
Leonardo's ideas on light and shadow in his own paintings, nota- 
bly the two Seven Sacraments series commissioned by Cassiano dal 
Pozzo (1637-1640) and Paul Fréart de Chantelou (1644-1648); see 
Maguire Robison, "Aerial Perspective" and "Pursuit of Eloquence"; 
Cropper “Poussin and Leonardo”; and Cropper and Dempsey, 
Friendship, 145—173, 324-329. 

The issue of coloring (colorire) versus drawing (disegno) was 
widely debated in art theory and criticism for 150 years follow- 
ing Leonardo, as has long been established in the scholarship (see 
Schlosser; Mahon; Teyssédre; and more recently, Lichtenstein). 
Chapter 56 supports the program of the Académie royale, in the 
terms Chambray developed in his other publications, such as his 
Parallele de l'architecture (1650). A textual corruption (presum- 
ably in Melzi's transcription of the text into LdP) is apparently re- 
sponsible for the argument that drawing requires more study and 
inventiveness, since many similar texts, including Chapter 278 in 
this volume, state the opposite point of view (Pedretti, “A Proem to 
Sculpture," 24-25; and Pedretti and Vecce, LdP, n. 120). FREN 1651 
expands the title of Chapter 56 to “Which is more excellent and 
more necessary to know? To give light and shadow to figures, or to 
draw well?" (Lequel est plus excellent & plus necessaire de scavoir 
donner les jours & les ombres aux figures, ou de les bien contourner?) 
The main lines (lineamenti) are the features that Leonardo asserts 
are unchanging; in other words, they are not contour lines, which 
change continuously as the viewing point of the artist changes, as 
discussed in Chapter 247; see the note to Chapter 17 on Leonardo's 
vocabulary. 

The memorandum in Chapter 57 for a proposed anatomy trea- 
tise recalls Leonardo's more extensive descriptions of his proposed 
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treatise on anatomy, characterized by a great breadth of subiects, 
including developmental anatomy and kinesiology, neither of which 
were included in anatomy treatises in Leonardo's time (Laurenza, 
L'anatomia). His drawings in Anatomical Ms A at Windsor were in- 
tended for this publication and reveal an extraordinary understand- 
ing of human anatomy, based on the dissection of around thirty 
human corpses, as vvell as his innovative use of dravvings to convey 
information. His dravvings and notes remained among the papers in- 
herited by Melzi at the time of his death in 1519, largely unknown for 
400 years aside from the passages on human movement excerpted in 
the LdP (Clayton and Philo, especially the overview, 7-29; Keele and 
Pedretti, 864-868; Laurenza, Lanatomia, 131-135). Chapters 95, 171, 
and 231 also refer to this planned anatomical treatise. 

One change in the transmission process significantly affected the 
meaning of Chapter 57: “masters” (maestri) in LdP was changed to 
“muscles” (deynuscoli) (n. 3 of the critical apparatus). The change 
appears in two early Florentine Mss (f2: Giacomini and fmz: Gaddi) 
and was retained in m3: H228 and sı: Hermitage, through which it 
entered ITAL and FREN 1651. Given the practice in late sixteenth- 
century artists’ workshops of placing artificial muscles on a skele- 
ton to study anatomy (Laurenza, Art and Anatomy), the notion that 
painters could make “a profession of muscles” may have been the 
reason why Dal Pozzo preferred this variant to “masters” (maestri), 
available to him in vb: Barberini. 

In Chapter 58 Leonardo's belief that the physical body manifests 
the properties of the soul, both in character and in the transitory 
states that today we call feelings or emotions, was deeply rooted in 
beliefs about body, mind, and spirit ultimately indebted to Aristotle 
and Galen; Laurenza, La figura umana. Interest in the physical man- 
ifestation of feelings through bodily and facial gesture blossomed 
in seventeenth-century art theory, with Charles Le Brun borrowing 
detailed descriptions from René Descartes, Les passions de l'ame 
(1636), for his Conférence presented in 1668 and published posthu- 
mously as Méthode pour apprendre a dessiner les passions (1698); see 
Montagu; and Meyer. Not surprisingly, therefore, the LdP text “ef- 
fects” (effetti) was replaced by Du Fresne in ITAL 1651 with “affects” 
(affetti), i.e., “passions” (at n. s in the critical apparatus; sı: Hermitage 
still follows LdP). The transposition of initial vowels also led to the 
introduction of the non-Italian word effectione (from FR: affection, 
IT affezione). Chambray translated in accord with Du Fresne's inter- 
pretation: “which arise from the strong effects of their passions” (qui 
partent d'une inclination puissante de leurs passions). When the text 
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was initially abridged, ca. 1570, lines about the painter’s motivation 
to seek honor through his works were eliminated (at n. 2 of the criti- 
cal apparatus). 

The admonition to check life sketches by recreating them with 
models reveals the importance Leonardo gave to accurate depictions 
of nature. For another instance where the modelis found wanting in 
authenticity of expression, see Chapter 95. 

Chapter 59, taken from LdP, n. 135, derives from Paris MS A, 94v, 
a notebook from which Melzi copied many texts into LdP that were 
retained in the abridged version. The formulation that a painting is 
like a window through which the subject to be painted is seen de- 
rives from Alberti (On Painting, 1.19), as do many of the other rec- 
ommendations in Ms A. Alberti used the analogy to explain hovv 
to construct a measured virtual space vvith a “centric point” on the 
horizon line that coincides vvith the ideal vievver direct line of 
sight. In Ms A, where Leonardo commented on many of Alberti's 
suggestions, he was particularly critical of Alberti's central-point 
perspective scheme for the distortions that it does not correct 
from peripheral points of view (Ms A, qır). In Chapter 59, when 
Leonardo advocates viewing a painting through a “single window 
he has in mind a stationary positon where distortions caused by 
the viewing angle are compensated by the artist's knowledge of 
perspective—to make a round object seen from an oblique viewing 
angle appear round, the painter depicts it as foreshortened. This is 
the basic principle of anamorphic perspective, notes on which ap- 
pear elsewhere in Leonardo's writings (Veltman). The issue is the 
artist's judgment—Leonardo contends that optical correction de- 
pends (not on mindless copying but) on the artist's knowledge of 
the laws of proportion governing perspective. In the context of Ms 
A, Leonardo's remarks form part of an investigation of the fall of 
light and shadow on objects seen through a window, but this con- 
nection between foreshortening and chiaroscuro was lost when 
Melzi excerpted passages from Ms A and other sources into differ- 
ent parts of LdP, and the editor who abridged that text around 1570 
eliminated all of Book 5 (Parta cinque), where Leonardo's extensive 
explorations of light and shadow were assembled (see discussion 
in Farago, "Workshop Procedures, Part One" and "Origins of the 
Trattato," both in volume 1 of this study). Ultimately, the question 
of foreshortened images with respect to the painter's judgment in- 
vokes Plato's condemnation in The Republic (Book 10, 595a) of the 
arts of imitation, because they deceive the eye “at a third remove 
from truth": worse, the charms of imitation can seduce even those 
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who generally know better (597e-598d). See Gombrich, Art and 
Illusion, for a fundamental discussion of issues at the center of the 
entire history ofillusionistic painting; and Summers, Michelangelo, 
368-369, on the centrality of foreshortening to both Renaissance 
debates and practice. 

With regard to how late sixteenth- and seventeenth-century read- 
ers would have understood Leonardo’s arguments on the value of 
illusionistic artifice, distortions caused by extreme foreshortening 
dictated by the spectator's actual position (like the egg-shaped ball 
described in Chapter 59) were a contentious issue, a matter of de- 
corum in sacred paintings directed at a universal audience. In one 
famous incident regarding the legibility of foreshortened narra- 
tive scenes, the artist Martino Bassi came into direct conflict with 
Milanese church authorities in 1567, when he unsuccessfully defend- 
ed his right to depict the Annunciation on the façade of the Milan 
Cathedral using the correct diminution of perspective, as Leonardo 
describes in Chapter 59 (Bora, “La prospettiva della figura umana”; 
Farago, Paragone, 148-154; Kemp, Science of Art, 73-75). Bassi pub- 
lished a polemical defense of his scientific truth of painting based 
on knowledge of optics (Brescia, 1572), and similar uses of projective 
geometry to establish the foreshortening of figures and architecture 
on vaulted ceilings are associated with the Codex Huygens, which 
circulated Leonardos ideas in north Italian workshops in the late 
sixteenth century (see Bell, “Introduction to the Reader's Notes,” in 
this volume; and Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting,” in volume 1 of 
this study). Albertian perspective treated everything on the picture 
frontally, but the geometric optics of Euclid, known to Leonardo in 
an early Italian translation (Biblioteca Ricc 2206[1]) and later pub- 
lished in a new translation by Egnatio Danti (La prospettiva di Euclide 
tradotta e annotata, Florence, 1573), suggested that objects above 
eye level should be adjusted to maintain their proper relative pro- 
portions, since their distance is farther from the eye (Frangenberg, 
“Angle of Vision” and “Optical Correction”). Modern studies on the 
robustness of linear perspective (Kubovy, among others) have ex- 
amined why such projections look distorted to viewers, which is 
one reason why some artists eschewed them in their works. Paolo 
Pino, Dialogo della pittura (Venice, 1549), singled out foreshortened 
“difficult” figures as an audacious demonstration of the artist’s skill 
(Pardo, “Testo”). 

The use of projective geometry to establish the foreshortening of 
figures and imitative architecture painted on vaulted ceilings is as- 
sociated with the Leonardesque Codex Huygens, which circulated 
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his ideas in north Italian workshops in the late sixteenth century. 
Several Lombard and Emilian artists in Rome towards the end of the 
century specialized in quadratura and the painting of perspective 
backgrounds, among them Matteo Zaccolini from Cesena, Giovanni 
and Cherubino Alberti, and Agostino Tassi. Major figure artists, such 
as Domenichino, consulted with and employed these specialists 
(see Farago, Historical Introduction, in volume 1 of this study). In 
his unpublished treatises (Prospettiva del colore; Della descrittione 
dell'ombre prodotte da corpi opachi rettilinei), Zaccolini explored 
multiple vanishing points and complex highlights and shadows from 
multiple light sources (Bell, “Zaccolinis Unpublished Treatise”). In 
the treatise on light and cast shadow, Zaccolini extended the consid- 
eration of foreshortening in relation to the viewer to the depiction 
of cast shadows and multiple highlights seen through two or more 
windows (Bell, “Domenichino e Zaccolini”). The related issue of 
single versus multiple viewing points was vigorously debated in the 
seventeenth century; see Kemp, Science of Art, 69-76, with reference 
to the Codex Huygens, and “Chaos of Intelligence, with reference to 
debates at the newly established Académie royale in the wake of the 
publication of the Trattato; and Frangenberg, “Optical Correction.” 

A sketch for this chapter in LdP, n. 135, 50v, shows an egg cast- 
ing a shadow on the right side to indicate a light source striking it 
from the left. Creative misunderstandings of this egg diagram and 
its text in early, abridged copies led Pedretti to propose the “egg test” 
as a key to whether manuscript copies predated or postdated the 
1651 publication of Leonardo's Trattato (Commentary, 1:26, n. 8, with 
reference to earlier publications; see Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged 
Copies,” in volume 1 of this study). The decision to substitute the egg 
diagram with the words “like an egg” was made by Du Fresne and 
Chambray, as the manuscript sı: Hermitage (and bı: Brooker 1) re- 
ceived from Dal Pozzo contained the egg diagram. Those intermedi- 
ate copies that omit the diagram do not replace it with words (see 
Steinitz, Treatise on Painting, 33-34, for a complete list). 

From his earliest works, Leonardo’s pictorial practice was char- 
acterized by shadows gradually disappearing into light through in- 
finite gradations, as Chapter 60 advises. The study of gradations of 
shadow on solid objects is the subject of Paris MS C, 1490, and inves- 
tigations in the nearly contemporary Paris Ms A, from which Melzi 
excerpted this text into LdP, n. 135. His portraits of Cecilia Gallerani 
(ca. 1489) and the Mona Lisa, begun in 1504 and never delivered, 
exemplify what the text here describes as shadows that are neither 
finished nor truly ended; see Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part 
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One,” in volume 1 of this study. Vasari associated relative lack of fin- 
ish with the learned skill of estimation (giudizio dell'occhio), which 
masks the effort that goes into its creation and is inimitable, as in 
the case of Titian’s late style; see Williams, Art, Theory, and Culture, 
45-46. Leonardo's criticism of transferring shadows from one situa- 
tion to another recalls his more extensive admonition in Chapter 46 
against transferring studies made in the studio or workshop into a 
painting with a fictive outdoorlight. In the seventeenth century, dis- 
cussions of shading, edge, and softness occur frequently as criticism 
of paintings, from the Carraci (Perini, Gli scritti dei Carracci) —who 
contrasted Correggio’s softness (tenerezza) with Raphael’s hardness 
(cosa di legno)—to Rubens (Muller, 241, on the trope of paintings 
that look like statues of wood or stone). On seventeenth-century 
discussions of “wooden” style, see Sohm, Style, 29-33; for Malvasia's 
criticism of highly finished paintings, see Perini, “Il lessico tecnico,’ 
and Dempsey, Annibale Carracci; on the relationship among finish, 
class, and craftsmanship in mid-seventeenth-century France, see 
MeTighe, "Abraham Bosse,” 22, and Posner, “Mechanical’ Parts.” 

The final phrase of Chapter 60, "d'ingegnosa risoluzione) pro- 
vided a challenge to translators from Chambray to Rigaud (1802). 
FREN 1651 renders it “d'une negligence ingenieusement affectée” (an 
ingeniously affected negligence), which recalls Castiglione’s term 
sprezzatura, a concept widely disseminated by the seventeenth cen- 
tury (see Saccone; Burke). ). Rigaud referred to another text where 
Leonardo describes overfinish as wooden. Indeed, the text in LdP 
is not about ingenuity but about “a wooden result” (legnosa risulta- 
tione), and the change is due to an early error (fmz: Gaddi) where 
“legnosa” was copied as “ingegnosa.” When Dal Pozzo compared 
the text of m3: H228 (based on a Gaddi type Ms) with vb: Barberini, 
which transcribes legnosa correctly, he chose to retain ingegnosa, 
and transferred that variant to s1: Hermitage, which was then taken 
to France. This is a clear example of the “process of contamination” 
that occurred because there was no recognized authoritative text 
(see “Editorial Procedures” in this volume). 

Interest in the representation of young children, the subject of 
Chapter 61, emerged in the fifteenth century with the lively rep- 
resentations of putti by Donatello in Cantoria (Florence, Duomo), 
Cavalcanti Annunciation (Florence, S. Croce), Pulpit (Prato, Duomo), 
and the Judith and Holofernes reliefs (Florence, Piazza Signoria), 
known at the time as “little spirits” (spiritelli) (Dempsey, Renaissace 
Putto). In the early modern period, putti were said to convey the qual- 
ity of tenderness (tenerezza); see Colantuono, and n. to Chapter 168. 
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In Chapter 63, the allusion is to the Furies in Greek mythology, 
female deities of vengeance who were sometimes referred to as “in- 
fernal goddesses.” They appear in Canto 9 of Dante’s Inferno as “three 
hellish furies stained with blood, who had the limbs of women and 
their action, and were girt with greenest hydras. Little serpents 
and cerastes they had for hair, wherewith their savage brows were 
bound... With her nails each was tearing her breast, they beat them- 
selves with their hands, and cried out so loud that I pressed close to 
the Poet through dread” (lines 37-51, from the prose translation of 
Charles Elliot Norton). The trope of the aged woman as a hag has 
been studied by Grossinger, 138-146. 

In Chapter 64, Leonardo’s recommendations follow Alberti in 
On Painting, 11.44: “In young maidens movements and deportment 
should be pleasing and adorned with a delightful simplicity, more 
indicative of gentleness and repose than of agitation.” For literature 
on the depiction of women in portraiture and istorie, as well as so- 
cial restrictions on women in Italian culture, see Welch, 212—216; 
Cropper, “On Beautiful Women” and “The Beauty of Women.” 

Chapter 65 appears sixth on the list of chapters Cassiano dal 
Pozzo sent to Milan to be checked against Leonardo’s autograph 
manuscripts, but the reason it was considered problematic is not 
certain. The evocative description of night lighting and the reac- 
tions of spectators to a fire has been lauded by students of Leonardo 
for centuries. Verbal depictions of lighting at night such as this one 
may also have inspired Raphael to represent night scenes in The 
Liberation of St. Peter and the Madonna dei Candelabri (Bambach, 
“Leonardo and Raphael in Rome,’ 29). 

Chapter 66 appears seventh on the list of chapters Dal Pozzo sent 
to Milan to be checked against Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts. 
This well-known passage, excerpted from Paris Ms A, 98v, has often 
been compared with the late Deluge drawings and related studies, 
including notes in Mss E and G, datable ca. 1513-1515, that scholars 
have associated with Leonardo’s travels in Tuscany and north Italy 
(Clark with Pedretti, 1: 53-55, RL 12377—RL 12386; dated later [1517— 
1518] by Clayton, A Singular Vision, 160; see also Bambach, Master 
Draftsman, n. 16, 629-631). Cataclysms were frequently recorded by 
chroniclers during Leonardo’s lifetime and soon afterwards became 
a fashionable literary subject (Clark and Pedretti). A related draw- 
ing of the same late period (Windsor, RL 12665; Clark and Pedretti, 
1:156) includes another description of a Deluge and instructions to 
the painter on how to depict the subject. Kemp (in Circa 1492, n. 188, 
p. 286) suggests that Leonardo made the drawings with his projected 
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treatise on painting in mind. It has often been noted that Leonardo”s 
visual descriptions of storms are based on deep knowledge of the 
movements of water, also emphasized in this passage (see Gombrich, 
“Form of Movement”, Kemp, Marvellous Works, 318-323; Nova, “Il 
vortice,” 54-60; Fehrenbach, “Leonardos Vermáchtnis?"). Poussin's 
Tempest with Pyramus and Thisbe (1651), painted for Cassiano dal 
Pozzo, recalls Leonardo's description here on how to depict the ef- 
fects of a storm (Haskell, Patrons and Painters, 13; Bialostocki, “Une 
idée”). 

Universal mass refers to the planet earth, which Leonardo dis- 
cussed extensively, especially in the Codex Leicester; see Farago, 
“The Codex Leicester”; Pedretti, The Codex Hammer; Kemp and 
Laurenza. 

The text of Chapter 67 and related passages from Paris MS A 
are best known for the vivid inventions of motifs conveying the 
horror of battle. Scholars have noted parallels with Leonardo's 
Battle of Anghiari, where some of the preparatory drawings, such 
as the screaming warriors with wide-open mouths (Budapest, 
Szépmüvészeti Müzeum, nn. 1774 and 1775), recall these figures de- 
scribed in words a decade earlier. The attention given to color and 
light anticipates Leonardo”s concerns with luminous color in that 
lost painting (see Farago, “Leonardo's Battle” and “The Battle of 
Anghiari”; Zöllner, Bewegung und Ausdruck; and Pedretti, La mente 
di Leonardo). Additional battle descriptions are found in Paris Ms A, 
99r—v (transcribed in the Parte prima of LdP, n. 15, 15r-v; see Farago, 
Paragone, 336, 341-344). 

Chapter 68 appears eighth on the list of problematic chapters 
that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to be checked against Leonardo” au- 
tograph manuscripts. The wording of the phrase “the peaks are al- 
ways lighter than the bases” (l'altezze sieno più chiare che le bassezze) 
seemed problematic because, in m3: H228 and other Mss consulted 
(vb: Barberini; fm2: Gaddi), the heights and the bases were reversed. 
Dal Pozzo crossed out these words and wrote a corrected order in 
the left margin of mg: H228 (45v), which Du Fresne and Chambray 
received in s1: Hermitage. Du Fresne retained this in ITAL 1651 but 
tried to resolve the discrepancy by changing the last phrase to “vari- 
ety of form and color” thus altering the argument in LdP that higher 
peaks will show more “truth” (verità) in form and color. Chambray, 
however, reversed the order— “the bases always appear lighter than 
the heights” (le bas en paroistre tousjours plus claire que le haut) — 
thereby bringing the French translation on the coloring of moun- 
tain heights and bases into alignment with Leonardo” ideas in other 
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chapters, such as Chapter 69 (see nn. 4, 6, and 7 of the critical appa- 
ratus). Other texts on color differences between the bases and sum- 
mits of mountains are preserved in LdP, nn. 794-796, not included in 
the abridgment, see Gombrich, “Desiderata,” especially 145-146, for 
discussion of this text as an example of the convergence of theory 
and practice. 

The idea in Chapter 69 that air varies in density, being thicker 
close to the earth and thinner overhead, derives from Aristotle’s 
Meteorology, a copy of which Leonardo owned by 1490 (booklist on 
C.A., 225 r-a, Richter 8 1448 and C.A,, 210 r-a, Richter $1469. Aristotle 
(Meteorology, 373b10-12) described air as more dense and con- 
densed close to the earth, thereby providing greater resistance to the 
visual rays. Several medieval writers whom Leonardo is known to 
have studied repeated these ideas, such as Roger Bacon and Ristoro 
d'Arezzo (see Bell, “Color Perspective”). Aristotle's idea was not uni- 
versally accepted (Bruin). The second idea expressed here, and the 
one of greater utility to painters, was that thick air looks lighter in 
color than thin air, an idea derived from Aristotle, who presented 
air as naturally colorless and transparent (On the Soul, 418a26- 
419224), owing its apparent color to the presence of light reflected 
on the smooth surfaces of the droplets of moisture from those va- 
pors (Meteorology, 373b15-35, on the formation of rainbows). Ibn 
al-Haytham's integration of these ideas, and their restatements and 
variations through the perspectivists (paricularly Bacon and Witelo), 
provided the foundation for Leonardo's investigations into the en- 
tirely new field of color perspective (Raynaud, "La perspective aéri- 
enne"; Bell, *Color Perspective"). In this text, Leonardo takes issue 
with Bacon's position in The Multiplication of Species, 4.1, that look- 
ing along a line parallel to the ground the species would encounter 
less resistance because of the equality of density in the medium (see 
Bell, "Introduction to the Reader's Notes"). 

Depictions of graduated sky color from deep blue overhead 
to a luminous, near white color were introduced in Florence by 
Netherlandish paintings that were widely imitated in the last two 
decades of the fifteenth century (Turner). Leonardo's Annunciation 
(Florence, Uffizi Gallery, ca. 1472) is a prominent example of this 
wider trend. While these atmospheric effects are certainly due to 
closer observations of nature during this time, they coincide with 
ideas on vision and atmosphere found in the written sources that 
Leonardo read in search of principles on which to build the science 
of painting. In the last two sentences of Chapter 69, Leonardo for- 
mulates two color gradients: a horizontal gradient at the level of the 
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horizon proceeding from the true color of the object to a lighter ap- 
parent color in the distance, and a vertical gradient proceeding from 
the whitened color at ground level to the darker, but truer, color at 
higher elevations. Both gradients transform scientific theory and 
observation into a perspective system that painters can put into 
practice. Of great significance is Leonardo" exploration of how air 
density affects not only air color, but also the color of any object seen 
through the medium of air. His advice to the painter to make moun- 
tains progressively lighter is a creative application of meteorological 
optics. 

The lighter tint recommended for lower elevations contradicts 
the recommendation in Chapter 68 (reversed by editorial emenda- 
tion, as explained in the note above), a discrepancy that contribut- 
ed to criticisms of the Trattato/Traitté after publication. Abraham 
Bosse and André Félibien built their own theories of atmospheric 
perspective on the foundation of Leonardo’s writings, together with 
Poussin's interpretation of them in his works, which was colored 
by his independent studies of Zaccolini and Alhacen, see Cropper, 
“Poussin and Leonardo”; Bell, “Color Perspective” and “Zaccolini 
and Leonardo” Trattato”, Maguire Robison, “Aerial Perspective”; 
Frangenberg, “Abraham Bosse.” 

The lost Leonardo manuscript from which Chapter 70 derives 
was written later than the majority of Leonardo’s passages on color 
contrast, for it draws together three ideas previously explored indi- 
vidually into one concise precept: (1) that backgrounds should be 
variably colored, or rather, ranging in lightness and darkness, and 
should differ from the color values of the objects painted upon 
them; (2) that those painted objects should vary greatly in lightness 
and darkness to maximize relief; and (3) that both figure and back- 
ground should observe the diminution in the intensity of light and 
dark, which is frequently stated as a precept of nonlinear perspec- 
tive theory (Bell, “Leonardo's ‘prospettiva delle ombre”). Pedretti and 
Vecce date the passage 1505-1510, and note other occurrences of the 
subject from the Sforza period (1482-1500) to the time of Libro A 
(1508-1510). Zaccolini, in Book 10 of Prospettiva del Colore, 731—771, 
developed this idea in his chapters on backgrounds. 

In Chapter 71, finish involves the quantity of detail and clarity of 
edge, which Leonardo explains in many texts on acuity perspective. 
Here Leonardo makes clear that both size and finish diminish as dis- 
tance from the spectator’s position increases. Thus, if an object is 
represented correctly on the glass as farthest from the eye in both 
size and finish, that same object would have to be not only smaller 
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but also less finished than it would be if reproduced on the same 
pane of glass as being near the eye. On the use of glass for copying, 
see the note to Chapter 32. The angle of vision refers to the size of 
the visual pyramid. The farther an object is from the eye, the nar- 
rower its visual pyramid or angle of vision. Yet as Leonardo points 
out here, the painter must represent objects that take up the same 
angle of vision but are really at different distances and of different 
sizes. Thus, the painter must address the factor of finish, which in 
visual science is known as acuity, and which depends on size, dis- 
tance, lighting conditions, and transparency of the medium. 

The diagram accompanying Chapter 71 closely follows the sketch 
in LdP n.152, 54v, of three walls in profile view seen within the visual 
pyramid. The 1651 engraving represents the walls as solid materials, 
in contrast to LdP and the intermediate MSS, where a schematic line 
indicates the location of the walls. Pier Francesco Alberti, under the 
supervision of Dal Pozzo, represented the walls as solid in m3: H228, 
copied in s1: Hermitage. The illustrations in both 1651 editions, under 
the direction of Charles Errard, invented the trompe l'oeil motif of a 
framed drawing of a diagram. 

The idea in LdP is that figures “come to the eye through an equal 
width of angle," which was changed early in the transmission (fm2: 
Gaddi) to an equal-sized angle (at nn. 2 and 3 in the critical appa- 
ratus), bringing the language into alignment with scientific optics 
ca. 1570, and particularly with Euclid's proposition that the size of 
objects depends on the size of the visual angle. The difference in 
meaning is subtle, but LdP is about the actual measurable equality 
of size, while the 1651 text is about perceived equality. 

Chapter 72 is a succinct statement of the principle of acuity per- 
spective, which Leonardo called /a prospettiva di spedizione in his 
early writings (Bell, "Acuity: A Third Type"). Here he uses the word 
"confusion" (confuse, confusi) to describe both the perception of the 
viewer and the quality of indistinctness of objects in nature. Confuse 
is the opposite of espedite, that is, things sent, because Leonardo 
was thinking of a correspondence between the number and power 
of species sent to the eye and the clarity or distinctness of the visual 
image. It also corresponds to finish, which is the pictorial practice 
of representing details and edges. As he became more familiar with 
Ibn al-Haythams theory of visual perception, his language changed 
to perceptual terms, such as notitia and cognitione. See Chapters 73, 
140, and 291. 

The idea that colors give grace through their juxtaposition recalls 
Alberti's advice in On Painting, 11.48, that "the grace and beauty" of 
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certain colors are increased vvhen they are placed side by side, as 
when red stands between blue and green. Here in Chapter 73, col- 
ors placed near each other also serve as colored grounds for the fig- 
ures that overlap them, that is, figures represented as being closer 
to the front plane of the picture. Leonardo makes clear that creat- 
ing separation through differentiation is a crucial aspect of coloring. 
His advice integrates an understanding of optics, where separation 
is created by differences in light, illuminated color, or darkness seen 
between objects (Alhacen’s Theory of Visual Perception, 11, 3172174), 
with the workshop procedures of outlining and shading edges to 
create separation by establishing differences in lightness and color. 
Investigating this subject from the viewpoint of a painter wishing to 
create illusions of separation of various degrees, even when figures 
are joined or overlapped on the picture surface, Leonardo combined 
this artistic practice with his understanding of acuity perspective, 
whereby the indistinct appearance and lack of details indicate that 
represented objects have increasing degrees of separation, or rather, 
distance, regardless of their proximity to one another on the picture 
surface; Chapter 165 gives a fuller demonstration of this principle. 
The introduction of the term notitia to describe the perceived char- 
acteristics of objects suggests that Chapter 73 was written later than 
Chapter 72, when Leonardo” focus shifted to the ability of sight to 
recognize whatever visual information is received. 

Chapter 74 appears ninth on the list of problematic chapters 
that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to be checked against Leonardo” au- 
tograph manuscripts. The emendations interlined on Dal Pozzo's 
master copy, m3: H228, reveal that he questioned whether lighting 
from above creates greater relief (see n. 3 of the critical apparatus), 
and crossed out “high” (alto) to replace it with “side” (lato). He also 
clarified the anatomical term “inossatura” as a reference to the eyes 
(degl'occhi). While these corrections were copied to sı: Hermitage 
and sent to France, Du Fresne and Chambray made their own 
changes to the text, clearly from consulting other manuscripts, for 
they changed “side” (lato) back to meaning “high above" (alto; haut). 
Du Fresne and Chambray also changed the unreadable variant of 
"street" (written “s/rute” on 16v of sı) to “room” (stanze; chambre; see 
n. 4 of the critical apparatus), thereby changing the setting from an 
outdoor scene of a figure between two planes (as in a narrow street) 
to an indoor figure illuminated through a doorway or window. The 
change in the setting (see n. 2 of the critical appartus) from posti 
dentro a pariete in LdP to posti a parete represents a case where mis- 
undertandings of Leonardo’s vocabulary led to creative solutions. 
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Quaglino (197-199) shows that in the autograph manuscripts, pari- 
ete is either a plane through the visual pyramid or a plane on which 
the pictorial perspective is projected; it derives from the Latin par- 
ies and Leonardos readings in the perspectivist literature (Bacon, 
Witelo, Pecham, see Quaglino, sub voce). By the early seventeenth 
century, the closely related parete had the dual meaning of wall and 
picture surface; see the Vocabulario degli Accademici della Crusca 
under parete and Baldinucci, Vocabulario, under parete). See also 
the note to Chapter 17 on Leonardo” invention of vocabulary in the 
vernacular. 

The case of a figure seated in a doorway, illuminated by the sky 
from the front and shaded on the sides from the walls, also occurs 
in Chapter 287. Several other chapters dealing with the optimal 
lighting for faces (see Chapters 35 and 36) likewise recommend a 
natural augmentation of contrast between areas of illumination and 
shadow. These texts articulate fundamental principles of Leonardo’s 
practice of modeling flesh that have been associated by scholars 
with the lighting of his portraits over a span of thirty years, such as 
Ginevra de” Benci (ca. 1474), Cecilia Gallerani (ca. 1489), and the Mona 
Lisa (begun 1504). Recent analyses of his paintings using noninva- 
sive imaging technology show that he was constantly experimenting 
with techniques, sometimes developing the shadowed parts from 
the underpainting, over which he added lead white with colored 
tints in a simple two-layer process (see further Farago, “Workshop 
Procedures, Part One,” in volume 1 of this study). 

Leonardo’s vocabulary (riverberazione, percossi) indicates his 
debt to the tradition of optics in which Ibn al-Haytham addressed 
the qualities of surfaces capable of reflection and presented the 
analogy to the physics of projectiles and their rebound (Alhacen on 
the Principles of Reflection, 1, Introduction, xxviii-xxix). However, 
Leonardo studied the dynamics of movement in other media along- 
side his interest in the action of light, and therefore the sources of 
his terminology are difficult to untangle because the dynamics of 
light, movement, machines, and water were also discussed on the 
same mechanical model; see the discussion of impetus theory in the 
note to Chapter 182. 

As in the preceding passage, Leonardo’s vocabulary betrays his 
debt to scientific optics in the first part of Chapter 76 (riverberatio- 
ne). In the second part, when he turns to the descriptions of nature, 
his vocabulary shifts to describe luminous reflections (riflessi) in pic- 
torial terms. In this relatively early text from Paris ms A, Leonardo 
already demonstrates an interest in finding examples in nature of 
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phenomena described in the texts he is studying. The identification 
of reflected light as derivative follows the Aristotelian tradition of 
the Categories according to which division reveals which predicates 
are basic and which are derivative. Basic, or primary, is the thing it- 
self, derivative, or secondary, includes the accidental or temporary 
properties of things, such as reflections and shadows. 

The transmission process resulted in one significant change in 
the meaning of Chapter 76: “Roofs” (tetti) replaced “fields” (prati) in 
LdP, n. 157, 55v (see n. 4 in the critical apparatus), introducing the 
nonsensical idea of dark roofs that never receive reflected light. VVe 
ovve this to Du Fresne, vvho, in vvorking vvith a manuscript he be- 
lieved was closer to LdP than sı: Hermitage, attempted to restore the 
missing vvord. Chambray, translating from sı: Hermitage, understood 
Leonardo's concept correctly: dark spaces arise in woods under high 
grasses, trees, and bushes. 

Chapter 77 paraphrases a basic principle from the science of ca- 
toptrics, the branch of optics that deals with reflections. The thing 
on which reflections arise would be the polished surface or mirror; 
the cause of the reflection would be the source of the light and color 
hitting that surface. Thus, a mirror, which is highly polished, will 
take on more of the color and light of things surrounding it than 
would a polished stone. The language of generation, ultimately de- 
rived from Aristotle, indicates the extent to which Leonardo adapt- 
ed concepts from medicine and natural philosophy to art (Kemp, 
"Visual Pyramid,” 381; Laurenza, La figura umana, 103). 

Chapter 78, the source of which does not survive, alludes to oth- 
erwise undocumented critical discussions about the role of reflected 
light and color evident in The Last Supper, completed ca. 1497/1498 
(Milan, S. Maria delle Grazie). A few years later, Madrid Codex 11, 
1503-1504, and related sources provide evidence of Leonardo's in- 
creasing interest in colored reflections after his return to Florence 
in 1500 (Shearman, “Leonardo’s Colour"; Farago, "Leonardo's Battle"; 
Rzepinska). This issue is well documented in seventeenth-century 
theory and criticism, where a lack of reflected light was considered 
unnatural and harsh by one faction, but dramatic and forceful by 
another, see Sohm, Pittoresco; Cropper, Ideal of Painting; Hochmann. 
Today we identify the same variables of proximity and intensity as 
affecting the appearance of reflected light. Leonardo's advice to the 
painter to show cause for the presence or absence of reflected light 
and color is in keeping with his definition of painting as an inves- 
tigative science based on both mathematical principles and expe- 
rience. À mature version of this definition forms the opening six 
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chapters of the Parte prima of LdP. Following in the tradition of op- 
tics, Leonardo held that the process of vision can be demonstrated 
with mathematical certitude, which is the context of his reference 
in Chapter 78 to the painter’s demonstration of the “causes” of re- 
flections and colors (see Farago, Paragone, 289—305, for discussion 
of the Parte prima definition of painting in LdP). 

Continuing the line of discussion in the preceding chapter, 
Chapter 79 explains why a reflection is sometimes imperceptible, 
and hence appears as shadow rather than reflected light. His ideas 
on brightness contrast and color contrast, which usually appear in 
the context of colored objects in front of backgrounds, are here ap- 
plied to the apparent lightness or darkness of reflections, where the 
same principle applies: contrast enhances visibility. 


Overview of Chapters 80-85 


Chapter 8o begins a section on reflections in which there are four 
closely related diagrams to Chapters 80, 83, 84, and 85,. testifying to 
the importance of this subject to the seventeenth-century editors. 
Cassiano dal Pozzo and his draftsman, PierFrancesco Alberti, sup- 
plied the illustrations to Chapters 80, 84, and 85 in m3: H228. The 
illustration to Chapter 8o was evidently developed from the dia- 
gram in LdP accompanying this passage, which appears in the early 
Florentine manuscripts (fm2: Gaddi; f6: Concini; fə: Giacomini; and 
h: Belt 35) and elsewhere, including vb: Barberini. The illustrations 
for the related chapters in LdP that became Trattato Chapters 83, 84, 
and 8s vvere apparently not transmitted in the initial abridgment, 
since they do not appear in that form in any of the known early 
copies. Two early manuscripts (f6: Concini and mı: Pinelli) have il- 
lustrations derived from LdP for chapter 83. PierFrancesco Alberti 
transformed the simple half circle into the illusion of a dome, like 
that of the Pantheon, vvith a niche at the top of a semicircular vault 
through which sunlight enters and bounces off the floor and walls 
below. The illustration for Chapter 84, also prepared in the Dal Pozzo 
workshop, is similar in format but shows only half a dome, without 
the oculus, and appears for the first time in m3: H228, as does a 
sketch for the diagram for Chapter 85, showing the equal angles law 
of reflection. The dome-style illustration for Chapter 83, however, 
appears for the first time in the 1651 Trattato. The evidence indicates 
that Dal Pozzo's shop provided three new illustrations derived from 
the diagram for Chapter 80 in LdP (n. 161, 56v), while one addition- 
al diagram designed in the same style (Chapter 83) was produced 
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in France. There the illustrations were overseen by Charles Errard 
(see Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two,” in volume 1 of this study). On 
this drawing and others in this group, see Fiorani, “Abraham Bosse 
e le prime critiche,” who first hypothesized that Chapter 80 was the 
source of PierFrancesco Alberti's new diagrams. We disagree with 
her suggestion that the idea for the Pantheon dome developed from 
diagrams in Leonardo's autograph manuscripts known to Dal Pozzo 
through m4: H229, a set of additional chapters and diagrams pre- 
pared in Milan for his use, because of the absence of architectur- 
al references in those diagrams; on the contents of m4: H229, see 
Barone, "Seventeenth-Century Transformations, in volume 1 of this 
study; and further on the added chapters, Buccaro, ed., I! Codice 
Corazza. 


The subject of Chapter 80, the equal angles law of specular reflec- 
tion, is also known as the law of incidence. It states that the angle of 
incidence is equal to the angle of reflection, as measured from the 
perpendicular line generated at the point where the light ray strikes 
the surface, which is called the normal. A truncated manuscript ver- 
sion of Ptolemy's Optics, and to a lesser extent Euclid's Catoptrics 
(see Smith, Introduction in Ptolemy' Theory, 6-9; and Van Eecke, 
Euclid), as well as Ibn al-Haytham’s revisions incorporated into per- 
spectivist treatises, were principal sources on the laws of reflections 
in this period. 

The phenomenon of apparent color, such as ruddy areas on flesh, 
as discussed in Chapter 81, is due to competition between the num- 
ber of species, with larger objects emitting more species and there- 
fore dominating sight. The focus on species and their hindrance 
suggests a source in the perspectivist tradition of optics, where col- 
ored reflections were examined as a normal part of the reflection 
of light. Since distance diminishes the intensity of both light and 
color, colored reflections will also diminish, a conception that allows 
this aspect of coloring in nature to be integrated into the practice of 
color perspective. 

Chapter 82 is a clear statement of the principle of simultaneous 
contrast, which dominated Leonardo's approach to color contrast. 

The diagram for Chapter 83 appears in the 1651 Trattato for the 
first time; see the note to this group of diagrams before Chapter 
8o. Although the same passage in LdP, n. 164 (De' reflessi duplicati 
e triplicati), has a diagram showing two illuminated spheres and a 
vertical surface, only Mss f6: Concini and mi: Pinelli include the 
diagram for this chapter. Since there is no diagram in fm2: Gaddi or 
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vb: Barberini, it is possible that Dal Pozzo did not know the illustra- 
tion derived from LdP. There is no illustration for this chapter in m3: 
H228, although a space for an illustration appears in sı: Hermitage. 
VVhether the French editors therefore assumed there should be an 
illustration cannot be ansvvered vvith certainty. The semicircular lu- 
nette represented in the diagram in the Trattato closely resembles 
that of the diagrams for Chapters 8o and 84 produced in Dal Pozzo”s 
shop. Hovvever, instead of a Pantheon-inspired oculus, sunlight en- 
ters from an opening in the dome placed off to the side. The lines 
and lettering appear to have been constructed from the text alone. 

The degree to which Leonardo” ideas in Chapter 83 were studied 
by the seventeenth-century editors is attested here by the careful re- 
working of lettering in the diagram and the text. In the proof, the 
pyramid of light radiating from A becomes the triangle ANS. ANO 
and ASO are duplicate reflections because the point O receives re- 
flected light from both point N and point S. Nevertheless, without 
the help of the diagram in LdP shovving tvvo illuminated spheres 
where the duplicate reflection on the shadovved side of the sphere 
closest to q receives reflected light from the sphere behind it as vvell 
as from the straight surface bc, the principle was only partly ad- 
dressed in the diagram for the 1651 Trattato. It reproduces the near 
absence of shadow but fails to show its cause. Such omissions help 
to explain the harsh criticism of the publication by perspective ex- 
perts, on which see Kemp, “Chaos”; Fiorani, “Abraham Bosse e le 
prime critiche”; Frangenberg, “Abraham Bosse.” 

Zaccolini developed similar ideas on multiple reflections and 
shadows in his treatises on color perspective and shadow projec- 
tion (Bell, “Zaccolini’s Unpublished Treatise”). Early seventeenth- 
century painters who took the trouble to master the complexities 
of light and shadow reproduced interiors lit by multiple sources 
such as windows and candles, revealing their knowledge of dupli- 
cate and triplicate reflections in their works. Domenichino’s Last 
Communion of St. Jerome (1614; Vatican, Pinacoteca) and Poussin’s 
Sacrament of the Eucharist (1647; Edinburgh, National Gallery of 
Scotland), are two prominent examples. Both Domenichino and 
Poussin were indebted to Zaccolini’s unpublished manuscripts (see 
Farago, Historical Introduction, in volume 1 of this study; Cropper, 
“Poussin and Leonardo” and Domenichino Affair; and Bell, “Bellori’s 
Analysis”). 

The diagram for Chapter 84 shows the interior concave surface 
of a dome, broken on one side to admit sunlight, which then reflects 
off the polished surface of the floor. It is similar in format to the 
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dome interiors in Chapters 8o and 83, and unrelated to the exterior 
convex surface of a sphere shown in LdP, n. 165. The same diagram 
appears in MSs m3: H228; bı: Brooker 1; and sı: Hermitage, all issu- 
ing from Dal Pozzo’s workshop where they were developed from the 
text, as no earlier manuscripts have similar diagrams for this chapter 
(Maguire Robison, oral communications 2012-2015). See the over- 
view of this group of diagrams above. The text of Chapter 84 de- 
scribes a thought experiment, frequently encountered in Leonardo's 
writings. Combining yellow and blue light does not produce green, 
as Isaac Newton would prove 150 years later (see Kemp, Science of 
Art; Shapiro, “Evolving Structure" and “Artists Colors”). Mixing yel- 
low and blue pigments does produce green, however, suggesting that 
Leonardo was attempting to elevate workshop practice to the sphere 
of science by formulating postulates and proofs similar to those 
found in the scientific treatises on optics that he knew. 

The diagram accompanying Chapter 85 is derived from m3: H228. 
A space was left for the diagram in sı: Hermitage, suggesting that Dal 
Pozzo included, or intended to include, a diagram for Chapter 85. 
Possibly, the diagram did accompany sı: Hermitage but did not sur- 
vive. It appears in bı: Brooker 1 erroneously attached to Chapter 88, 
so bi may have been Errard’s immediate source (see Bell, “The Final 
Text, Part One,” in volume 1 of this study). There is an illustration of 
a different kind in one early manuscript (rc2: Casanatense 5018); see 
Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Transformations, in volume 1 of this 
study. The format for the illustration in ITAL and FREN 1651 follows 
that established in the diagram for Chapter 80 showing the interior 
surface of a dome that provides a space for light to enter through an 
opening to the sky and reflect off a flat object on the floor (BC) onto 
the concave interior surface of the dome. The concept differs from 
the diagram in LdP, n. 166, 57v, which shows a sphere that reflects 
color onto a vertical wall, indicating that the diagram was developed 
directly from the text by the Dal Pozzo workshop and modified by 
Errard. The significant variant of sun (sole) for color (colore) (at n. 5 
of the critical apparatus) can be traced to mg: H228, where “colore” is 
crossed out and “sole” interlined. Other Mss produced in Dal Pozzo’s 
shop incorporate the change to sole—b1: Brooker 1; bz: Brooker 2; 12: 
Belt 36; and sı: Hermitage—while all other Mss have “colore,” as in 
LdP. The “sun” variant led to the representation of the sun shining 
through a break in the dome. 

As in Chapter 84, the alleged appearance of green from a mixture 
of blue reflected light on yellow surface color cannot be the result 
of observations of reflected light, but of transforming workshop 
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practice on mixing pigments into propositions and proofs on the 
model of scientific optics. 

Chapter 86 is a combination of four short chapters from LdP, 
nn. 167-170, a decision made in the initial abridgment of LdP, but 
the division into seven separate paragraphs—each with a separate 
maxim—was initiated in France. In the fourth paragraph, the paral- 
lel in LdP between equal angles and equal distance was lost as the 
word “equal” became “some” (qualche) early in the transmission pro- 
cess (between fm2: Gaddi and m3: H228). At the end of the passage, 
the Latinate term pronuntiatione is used in rhetoric to mean “deliv- 
ery, action, or manner”; we have translated it as “emphasize.” FREN 
1651 elaborated on Leonardo's advice about minimizing colored re- 
flections: “but they should not appear too distinct or too noticeable, 
if there is no particular compelling reason for it” (mais il ne faut pas 
quelles paroissent trop distinctes ny trop remarkables, s'il n'y a quelque 
raison particuliere qui y oblige). 

Today the light from surfaces is measured as reflectance rather 
than luminosity, but we have followed Leonardo” terminology in 
Chapter 87 in referring to the light reflected from colored objects as 
luminous. Before the quality of color saturation was quantifted, the 
brightness or intensity of color was variously described as "lively," 
“vivid,” “forceful,” and “bright.” Whether this conforms to Leonardo's 
concept of luminosity has not been determined, as Leonardo gener- 
ally uses the word “beauty” to describe color saturation (see Farago, 
“Leonardo” Battle"). That reflections are never as bright as light 
sources is a fundamental principle in optics (for example, Ibn al- 
Haytham's De aspectibus [Smith ed.], TV, 2.9-10). FREN 1651 elabo- 
rated: “All reflected colors are less vivid and less powerful than those 
directly illuminated” (Toutes les couleurs refleschies sont moins vives 
et ont moins de force que celles qui prennent leur jour). 

Chapter 88 appears tenth on the list of problematic chapters 
that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to be checked against Leonardo’s auto- 
graph manuscripts. The insertion of six words in the middle of the 
second line (“sarà insensibile: mà se tale reflesso”) appears in ITAL 
1651 but not in any of the known preparatory manuscripts (Maguire 
Robison), indicating the extent of Du Fresne's efforts to make sense 
of the text. FREN 1651 arrived at a different solution to the confusing 
text of Chapter 88 by directing the painter to move the reflection to 
a place where the background is darker: “If the initial edge where 
reflected light arises happens to be in a field lighter in color than 
the reflection, go make its projection in another field darker than it” 
(Si le premier terme ou la naissance d'un jour de reflect en un champ 
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plus clair que n'est le reflect, vient à faire sa projection sur un autre 
champ plus obscur que luy). These differences document another 
case where Chambray and Du Fresne worked independently of one 
another. The end of this section on reflections was designated as 
such in LdP (see n. 4 in the critical apparatus). Chapter 79 also notes 
that a reflection set against a lighter ground will not be perceptible. 

Chapter 89 marks the first chapter in a new subsection of the 
Trattato on the posing of figures. Poussin's illustration serves as a 
frontispiece to this section. The text of Chapter 89 corresponds to 
LdP, n. 175, 59r, while the two following Chapters, go and 91, derive 
from earlier chapters 172 and 174 in LdP. The reordering was under- 
taken jointly by the French editors to give prominence to Poussin’s 
illustration, a shift first noted by Pavesi; s1: Hermitage and previous 
manuscripts retain the order in LdP, on which see Bell, “The Final 
Text, Part One,” in volume 1 of this study. The sketch for LdP, n. 175, 
591, which corresponds to Poussin’s classically posed figure in m3: 
H228, demonstrates the proportionality described in the text by 
means of a curved grid composed of a vertical midline that bisects 
the figure and the horizontal axes of the shoulders, the nipple line, 
the base of the ribcage, and the hips. The lines crossing “at equal 
angles” are perpendicular to the midline—a method Leonardo first 
diagrammed in Paris Ms A, from which Chapter 89 derives. There 
he describes the straight axes through the eyes, nostrils, and top of 
the ears; see Kemp and Barone, “Leonardo’s Own Trattato” The axis 
was depicted as a straight line in the early Florentine Mss, with the 
illustrations differing in the place of the curve: in fm2: Gaddi, the 
prototype of m3: H228 before corrections, the entire torso curves as 
in LdP. 

Poussin’s illustration in m3: H228, copied into sı: Hermitage, 
was inspired by the Belvedere Hercules (see Barone, “Poussin as 
Engineer”) and engraved under the direction of Charles Errard for 
the 1651 publications. Poussin minimized the torsion in his reinven- 
tion of the pose, keeping the midline close to a vertical axis that runs 
from the base of the chin through the center of the ribcage and um- 
bilicus to the base of the pelvis before it shifts onto the standing leg. 
These adjustments demonstrate the shift in weight distribution. 

The text of Chapter 89 opens with the application of a math- 
ematical principle that would have been familiar to anyone study- 
ing the fundamentals of geometry, in which a decrease in the size 
of one angle (in a triangle, for example) necessitates the equiva- 
lent increase of the remaining angles. Aristotle applied this kind of 
mathematical analysis in his treatises on animals, Parts of Animals, 
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Movement of Animals and Progression of Animals, combining em- 
pirical observation with logic, where he advocated the principle of 
counterbalances in a discussion of how animals are composed: “na- 
ture invariably gives to one part what she subtracts from another” 
(Parts of Animals, 11, chapter 14). These fundamental works and the 
many commentaries on them provided a foundation for Leonardo’s 
ideas on weight distribution and human movement. 

Given the derivation of Chapter 90 from Paris MS A, 107v, one of 
Leonardo's earliest notebooks, it is not surprising to find a reference 
to tinted (i.e. prepared) paper, although no such notebook has sur- 
vived, see Chapter 95 on Leonardos use of portable notebooks with 
tinted paper. On the limitations of memory as a reason for preserving 
things observed in drawings, see also Chapter 20, and for techniques 
to aid memory to accurately capture details, see Chapters 189-190. 

In Book 1 of On Painting, Alberti presented the method we now 
call linear perspective. In Chapter 91, the “prima linea” (foreground 
line) is the first horizontal a painter working in Albertian linear 
perspective would draw—across or close to what we call today 
the front plane of the picture. The reference to Alberti is typical of 
texts derived from Paris Ms A, the source of Chapter 91; see Farago, 
“Workshop Procedures, Part One,” in volume 1 of this study, and Bell, 
"Introduction to the Reader's Notes.” The interest in precise mea- 
surements and proportions is also typical of Leonardo’s interests in 
the 1490s; see Zöllner, “Die Bedeutung von Codex Huygens,’ 350-352, 
and “Measure of Sight” 

Chapter 92 addresses the diminution of chiaroscuro, an aspect 
of nonlinear perspective that Leonardo describes elsewhere as the 
“prospettiva delle ombre a gradual diminution of contrast from 
near to far distances. This practice was widely employed in the sev- 
enteenth century, where it is described in Zaccolini’s unpublished 
Prospettiva del colore (1618-1622, Books 9.3 and 9.19) and publica- 
tions of Abraham Bosse (La pratique du trait, 1643; Manière univer- 
selle, 1648). Leonardo’s chapters on nonlinear perspective were at 
the center of debates over the value of his teachings at the Académie 
royale immediately after their publication. His many subtle obser- 
vations were utilized by Poussin, and paraphrased and extended by 
French writers, such as Félibien and De Piles (see Kemp, “Chaos”; 
Fiorani, “Abraham Bosse e le prime critiche”, Maguire Robison, 
“Pursuit of Eloquence” and “Aerial Perspective”; Sconza, “Après 
Leonardo” and “La réception du Libro di pittura”; and the articles by 
Frangenberg listed in the bibliography), where a central tenet of the 
French theory of la perspective aerienne was that the foreground of a 
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painting display the maximum relief and the purest color. The roots 
of this theory lie in the tradition of optics. Perspectivists such as 
Roger Bacon (On the Multiplication of Species, ca. 1265) believed that 
color was carried to the eye by the same species that brought other 
visual qualities, and could be corrupted by the mixture of species of 
another color, such as that of the air; see Bell, “Leonardo”s ‘prospet- 
tiva delle ombre”, and Fiorani, “Shadow Projection.” Leonardo here 
connects the diminishing contrast of shadow and light to a funda- 
mental tenet of color perception: that illumination brings out the 
perfection of color. 

While most paintings of single figures during Leonardo” lifetime 
were frontally positioned portraits or saints, several noteworthy ex- 
amples of more dynamic poses, and multiple figures in narrative 
scenes, in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries testify to 
the wisdom of Leonardos advice in Chapter 93 then, and its com- 
plex resonance for later generations of artists. Andrea Mantegna’s 
Lamentation of the Dead Christ (Milan, Pinacoteca di Brera, ca. 1480), 
is a rare example of an extremely foreshortened single figure in the 
late fifteenth century, although it had little influence, despite Vasari's 
mention of it, until Caravaggio and Carracci; see Eisler; Kemp, 
Science of Art, 43; Graeve; and for other examples of extreme fore- 
shortenings, see Christiansen, “Devotional Works,” 150-158. 

Especially relevant were battle scenes, such as the one Leonardo 
himself left unfinished in Florence, The Battle of Anghiari, aban- 
doned around 1506 and surviving only in copies of the central scene. 
The portrayal of the dead and wounded in battle in extreme fore- 
shortenings has a tradition in ancient sarcophagi as well as in early 
fifteenth-century painting, discussed in the literature on Leonardo’s 
Battle of Anghiari; see Zöllner, La Battaglia di Anghiari; and Pedretti, 
La mente di Leonardo. The Venetian artist and writer Paolo Pino, 
Dialogo di pittura (1548), praised painters who insert at least one 
strongly foreshortened figure in their paintings, to draw attention 
to the painter's skillful mastery of the difficultà of his art, just as 
difficult figures or tropes display the virtuosity of the prose stylist 
(Pino, Dialogo, excerpted in Trattati, ed. Barocchi, 3:106-108). Pino, 
Ludovico Dolce, Pietro Aretino, and others who contributed to the 
mid-sixteenth-century literature about pictorial embellishment 
wrote at a time when the issue of legibility was becoming a press- 
ing concern for ecclesiastical writers. For sixteenth-century debates 
on foreshortening, see Smith, “Natural versus Scientific Vision”; and 
on the seventeenth-century reception of Leonardos twisted and 
foreshortened figures in battle scenes, see Barone, Leonardo nella 
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Francia; and Fuhring et al., A Kingdom of Images. On foreshortened 
figures as self-conscious pictorial artifice, see Gilbert; Pardo, “Testo”; 
Bora, “La prospettiva della figura umana”; and Farago, Paragone, 
135-113, on the relationship of these arguments to Leonardo” praise 
of embellishment in painting associated with perspective. On the 
decorum of figures in sacred paintings during the Tridentine era, see 
Lukehart. 

Chapter 94 elaborates upon Albertis recommendations for va- 
riety (varietà) “as a properly arranged mixture ... appropriate to 
what is going on in the picture” (On Painting, 11.40), but without 
Alberti’s emphasis on the antithetical pairing of characteristics; see 
Baxandall, Giotto and the Orators, 136-137; Summers, “Contrapposto” 
and “Chiaroscuro”; and Kemp, “Poetic Impulse,” 200-201. 

The advice in Chapter 95 to prepare for the study of movement 
by first acquiring knowledge of each part, and how they fit together 
into a whole, is well documented in Leonardo’s practice, and imme- 
diately inspired his younger contemporaries from Michelangelo and 
Raphael to Andrea del Sarto and Pontormo. Laurenza (Lunatomia, 
145) traced the inspiration for this practice to the Galenic devel- 
opment of studying anatomy by parts (hand, leg, foot) rather than 
systems (nerves, muscles, bones) and to Alberti's ideas on the pro- 
gressive building up of a composition (On Painting 11.33, 11.36, and 
11.37); on this topic in Alberti, see Payne, “Alberti and the Origins of 
the Paragone,’ 365. Chapters 58, 96, and 190 are variations on this ad- 
vice. Among the extensive studies on this aspect of Leonardo’s prac- 
tice, see Bambach, Drawing and Painting, Master Draftsman, and 
Uneredita difficile; Laurenza, Lanatomia, 55; Zöllner and Nathan; 
Chapman and Faietti, 64-70; and Farago, “Workshop Procedures, 
Part Three,” in volume 1 of this study. The text also comments on 
the challenges of capturing spontaneous demonstrations of inner 
states, which leads to the recommendation to sketch in a portable 
notebook without being observed. Similar recommendations to 
use a portable notebook are given in Chapters 6, 58, 90, and 190. We 
know Leonardo carried portable notebooks, but none contain silver- 
point (stile d'argento) drawings on prepared paper as recommended 
here (Bambach, Introduction to Master Draftsman). Portable note- 
books of drawings by Jacopo Bellini, Pisanello, and other earlier art- 
ists survive; see Elen. 

Chapter 95 combines two chapters from LdP (6or-v, nn. 179 and 
180), both already abridged in the early Florentine copies. Beginning 
with m3: H228, the substitution of “attitudes” (attitudine) for 
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“actions” (actioni, at n. 1 of the critical apparatus) reveals the refine- 
ment of art vocabulary in the seventeenth century. 

A line omitted from LdP, n. 180, remarks that it is easy to paint 
people but hard to reveal their state of mind—the latter being some- 
thing that can be learned by observing mutes, vvith further advice on 
using notebooks to record observations such as gestures and poses 
to use in composing istorie—and announces Leonardos plan to pre- 
pare a book on figures and their joints (on his proposed treatise on 
anatomy, see the note to Chapter 57). FREN 1651 expands the last 
line: “a good painter should carefully observe tvvo main things in 
this profession, one of which is the proper contour of the figure and 
the other, the lifelike expression he should portray, which is most 
important” (un bon peintre doit soigneusement observer deux choses 
principales en ce profession, dont Pune est le juste contour de sa figure, 
& l'autre l'expression vive de ce qu'il luy faut representer, ce qui est tres- 
important”). Chapters 58, 374, 378, and 390 explore similar ideas. 

The advice in Chapter 96 to begin with a rough sketch and then 
proceed with detailed studies of individual figures reflects workshop 
practices (compare with Chapters 58, 95, and 190). The suggestion 
of working with a sculptural view (“from all angles”) and in as many 
different postures of the limbs as possible has been documented 
in the Pollaiuolo workshop, where Leonardo’s teacher Verrocchio 
trained, in the second half of the fifteenth century (see Wright, The 
Pollaiuolo Brothers). Leonardo expanded such ideas on multiple 
viewpoints in his drawings for an antomical treatise preserved in 
Windsor Anatomical Book A, where he shows as many as eight views 
of an arm (RL 19001v), or the bones of a limb (RL 19008v). Leonardo 
made a diagram of these eight viewpoints (on RL 19013r) that was 
adapted by Melzi in LdP, 130v; see Chapter 271. The progression de- 
scribed here from simple to increasingly complex tasks (individual 
parts, entire figures, two bold figures, and finally two figures of con- 
trary virtue) indicates the esteem and difficulty that Leonardo at- 
tributed to the mastery of character portrayal through pose, gesture, 
and expression. 

The advice in Chapter 97 on posing and arranging figures in nar- 
rative paintings is indebted to Alberti's advice on decorum in On 
Painting, 11.40-43, as are other chapters on historie from Chapters 
89 through 98. The juxtaposition of opposites, that is, antithesis, 
is a structure common to literary theory and artistic practice, and 
was recommended by Alberti; see Kemp, "Poetic Impulse," 200-201; 
Summers, “Contrapposto.” The advice in Chapter 97 to juxtapose 
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opposites derives from LdP, n. 187, which opens with a statement of 
the theory of color contrast (see n. 8 in the critical apparatus), omit- 
ted in the abridgment but integrated in the summary at the end 
of the passage. The related idea of separating figures according to 
their emotional states is unexpected given Leonardo's longstanding 
interest in representing antithesis. Yet a careful look at the history 
of the changes and omissions that occurred over the transmission 
of this text (derived from LdP, n. 185, one of three chapters com- 
bined to form Chapter 97) reveals that Leonardo’s subtle distinc- 
tions between emotional states were omitted as early as 1570, in 
the original abridgment, as attested by fm2: Gaddi (see nn. 9 and 11 
of the critical apparatus). Consequently, Leonardo’s advice to vary 
emotional states within groupings (i.e., mingling the melancholy, 
vveeping, and crying; to mix the crying with the vveeping and the 
laughing vvith the cheerful) became a text advocating the combina- 
tion of like vvith like. 

m Chapter 98, Leonardo criticizes the widespread practice of re- 
using individual studies of people and individual elements, such as 
heads and hands. In his own practice, he worked out the individual 
expressions and gestures of each protagonist for specific narratives, 
such as The Last Supper (ca. 1498; Milan, S. Maria delle Grazie) and 
the unfinished Adoration, abandoned ca. 1481 (Florence, Uffizi). 
However, Leonardo also reused dravvings himself (as in the two ver- 
sions of The Virgin of the Rocks) and shared studies with members of 
his shop, who combined elements and compositional studies into 
new subjects sometimes characterized by the defects described in 
this chapter; see the extensive documentation in Syson with Keith, 
Leonardo at Milan; and further discussion in Barone, “Afterthoughts.” 
The discussion in Chapter 98 also concerns the decorum of social 
status; for example, it warns against the error of giving the demeanor 
of an emperor to figures who are not emperors. This advice implies 
the correspondence of physical movements to transitory mental 
states (known in the seventeenth century as the passions or affetti), 
a central tenet of Alberti’s treatise; see the notes to Chapters 24, 49, 
and 58 on related aspects of decorum and expression. 

Chapter 98 is a composite of three chapters in LdP, nn. 186, 187, 
and 188. The meaning was altered significantly when imperatore 
(emperor) replaced LdP's operatore (the artist or worker) (see n. 2 of 
the critical apparatus), an alteration dating to the early Florentine 
manuscript copies (see Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged Copies,’ 
in volume 1 of this study). This change, which was tracked as evi- 
dence of manuscript groupings, is not found in the early copies vo: 
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Ottoboniano 2984 and rc2: Casantense 5018 (Pedretti, Commentary, 
1:25), suggesting that the initial abridgment or an unknovvn copy vvas 
available outside of Florence vvhen these copies vvere made. In an at- 
tempt to make sense of the altered text, FREN 1651 added that the ex- 
pressions of the faces and the entire bodies of emperors have been 
copied from numerous ancient statues (“et des airs de visages et des 
figures entieres d”Empereurs, imitées de plusiers statues antiques”). 
This very statement stimulated debate in the Academy because 
copying ancient statues vvas an important part of academic practice 
(Frangenberg, “Abraham Bosse,” 246, n. 122, citing Les Conférences 
Testelin, 1:88—90). 


Overview of Chapters 99-165 


Chapter 99 is the first in a large group of chapters on color, extend- 
ing until Chapter 165, in which Leonardo draws a series of compari- 
sions between apparent color in nature and in painting, beginning 
with a dozen chapters on reflected color, followed by chapters on 
pigments, color perspective, and color in landscapes. Aside from a 
single-sentence chapter between chapters 163 and 164 in LdP, 77v, 
the anonymous editor of the initial abridgment, ca. 1570, did not 
eliminate any of the material in LdP a restraint that is highly anoma- 
lous given his forceful changes to the rest of the text. The fact that 
all of Leonardo’s statements on color were included in what became 
the Trattato is an indication of the value attached to this subject 
since the early post-Tridentine period. For Leonardo" writings on 
color, unprecedented in their recommendations grounded in em- 
pirical observations and a thorough knowledge of formal optics, far 
exceeded anything else then available to artists. For the reception of 
Leonardo” theory of colored reflections in France, see Hochmann. 
For the optics of color, see further, Baker et al., Bushart and Steinle, 
on pigments, Clarke; Colour ConText at MPIWEG, Berlin, https:narb. 
mpiwg-berlin.mpg.de (accessed 17 April 2017); and further discus- 
sion in Farago, “Leonardo’s Workshop Procedures, Part One,” in vol- 
ume 1 of this study. As is the case with his anatomical studies, had 
Leonardo's ideas on painting been published in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, they would have transformed the field. 


Chapter 99 appears eleventh on the list of problematic chapters that 
Cassiano dal Pozzo sent to Milan to be checked against Leonardo’s 
autograph manuscripts. The text Dal Pozzo sent to France (sı: 
Hermitage) had “beauty” (bellezza), as did LdP (see n. 8 in the 
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critical apparatus), but the French editors, Du Fresne and Chambray, 
changed this to “whiteness” (bianchezza), bringing the meaning 
into conformity with other chapters on color contrast. The elimina- 
tion of an entire phrase (at n. u in the critical apparatus), “and red 
with green such that one gives grace to the other,” took place early 
in the transmission process. The ideas in Chapter 99 on “grace” and 
“companionship” in color recall Alberti, On Painting, 11.48. The dem- 
onstration on the generation of rainbows is indebted to Aristotle's 
discussion of the rainbow in Meteorology, an important source for 
color theory in the Renaissance. The three rules of juxtaposition (in 
modern color terms) may be summarized as follows: (1) contrast 
to maximize brightness; (2) juxtaposition to intensify color satura- 
tion; and (3) avoidance of unwanted contrast, such as the pairing of 
saturated color with very light color. It is challenging to find English 
equivalents for historical colors named after pigments given the va- 
riety of natural pigments, but the closest to pallido is olive or pale 
flesh, and the closest to pavonazzo is violet or dark red (see Rinaldi, 
“Il pagonazzo”). 

The advice in Chapter 100 relates to painting with oil glazes, 
where the oil medium renders most ground pigments transparent or 
semitransparent, in contrast to the traditional Italian media of egg 
tempera and fresco. In addition to working with oil glazes since his 
earliest days in Verrocchio’s shop, Leonardo practiced several other 
techniques for building up the surface to achieve infinitely subtle gra- 
dations of modeled flesh. By extraordinarily simple means, he built 
the surface of the second Virgin of the Rocks, begun ca. 1490-1492 
(London, National Gallery), using just two basic layers: opaque lead- 
ed paint, composed largely of white pigment with small amounts of 
color, laid over the monochromatic oil-based understructure of the 
composition. The dark tones of shadow were created in the under- 
painting using a brown wash on a white ground, over which colors 
mixed with lead white created the top layer of flesh tones—an ef- 
ficient procedure ideally suited to portraits and figures depicted in 
dark interior spaces (Keith, “In Pursuit of Perfection”; Dunkerton, 
especially 13-15). 

While many examples of looking at color through glass appear 
in Ibn al-Haytham (Smith, ed., De aspectibus, 111, 5.10, 6.16—8, 7.89, 
7475-76), none give an example of colored glass, indicating that the 
observation here is Leonardo’s own application to artistic practice 
of the well-established optical principle of illumination enhancing 
the beauty of color. 
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The change in the title from pitture to superficie took place early 
in the transmission process, most likely in the initial abridgment, as 
the earliest Florentine copies (fmz: Gaddi; f6: Concini; f2: Giacomini; 
and fl2: Laur 457) all record the change to “surface” (superficie), a 
word that recalls Alberti’s definition of the primary parts of paint- 
ing in On Painting, 11.35, as “surfaces, because from these come the 
members, from the members the bodies, from the bodies the histo- 
ria, and finally the finished work of the painter.” On the origin of this 
definition in the rhetorical notion of literary compositio, specifically 
the Ciceronian understanding of a periodic sentence, see Baxandall, 
Giotto and the Orators, 129-139. 

A basic rule of optics, that the quality of a reflection depends 
upon both distance and intensity of light, is applied in Chapter 101 
to the mix of colors in shadow. In pictorial practice, as Leonardo 
explains in Chapter 342, the painter must represent reflected light 
to avoid tenebrous shadows lacking in “grace” that render objects 
indistinguishable from their backgrounds. This succinct precept 
reminds painters that reflected light is itself subject to variations 
in quality (hue, brightness) based upon the variables of proximity 
and intensity, principles well established in the optics tradition de- 
rived from Ibn al-Haytham (Alhacen on the Principles of Reflection, 1, 
Introduction, xxvii-xxviii). A closely related principle is presented 
in Chapter 77 on the nature of the reflecting surface. 

Chapter 102, first of a cluster of three chapters on nonlinear per- 
spective, presents principles of nature underlying the pictorial prac- 
tice of diminishing contrast. Similar observations can be found in 
the tradition of optics of Ibn al-Haytham (Smith, ed., De aspectibus, 
111) on the various errors of visual perception arising from immod- 
erate distances, but Leonardo’s application of them is completely 
different. By deducing a pattern of regularity to guide pictorial prac- 
tice, Leonardo reorganized the dichotomy of moderate/immoderate 
that Ibn al-Haytham had developed as a modification of Aristotle, 
into gradients of diminution affecting recognition, clarity, lightness, 
hue, and other qualities of perception that painters could imitate 
with coloring (Bell, “Color Perspective,’ “Acuity: A Third Type,” and 
“Leonardo”s ‘prospettiva delle ombre”, Raynaud, “La perspective 
aérienne”). 

Chapter 103 adds the variable of elevation to the study of color 
perspective, adding complexity to the simple rule of color diminu- 
tion as distance increases. Since air becomes more rarified at high 
elevations, Leonardo saw the potential for this clearer air to offset 
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the loss of color created by high density at lower elevations. While 
Aristotle’s Meteorology was a fundamental text for discussing the 
composition of the universe and its stratification into layers of 
concentric spheres, there were numerous recent texts of consider- 
able importance that integrated the writings of Ptolemy and Arabic 
philosophers, such as Sacrobosco's On the Sphere (ca. 1230) and 
Ristoro d'Arezzo's Composition of the World (ca. 1285); see Bell, “Color 
Perspective.” The optics tradition of Ibn al-Haytham included dis- 
tance among the immoderate conditions affecting the visibility of 
shape, color, texture, and other properties of objects (Smith, ed., De 
aspectibus, 111, 5.4, 6.4—7, 7.2-60). However, Leonardo's unique con- 
tribution to the history of painting was to subject these to continu- 
ous gradations in appearance, eliminating the distinction between 
moderate and immoderate; see note to Chapter 102 and Gombrich, 
“Desiderata.” 

Chapter 103 combines two chapters from LdP, nn. 194 and 195, a 
consolidation dating from the initial abridgment. The formulation 
of the seventh proposition was changed by the introduction of a par- 
allel “more” (più, at n. 2 of the critical apparatus). More significant 
is the substitution of “varieties of dayllightl” (le varietà del giorno) 
for “varying times of day” (varie l'ettà del giorno) (at n. 5 of the criti- 
cal apparatus), a change introduced by Du Fresne. While Chambray 
translated “diverse hours and moments of the day” (diverse heures 
et moments du jour), Du Fresne’s emendation suggests that “variety” 
can apply equally to weather conditions and seasons—issues of par- 
ticular interest to seventeenth-century painters of landscape, such 
as Poussin, Claude Lorrain, and others who represent storms and 
other meteorological conditions; see the note to Chapter 9. 

Chapter 104 implies knowledge of color as defined by Aristotle, 
who held that all colors originate from the ontologically essen- 
tial white and black, which are contrary extremes between which 
every color comes to be or passes away (Generatione et Corruptione 
328b). Although white could anchor one end of the color scale, the 
Aristotelian idea that white is not a true color was voiced by Alberti 
(On Painting, 1.10): “The painter, therefore, may be assured that white 
and black are not true colours but, one might say, moderators of co- 
lours, for the painter will find nothing but white to represent the 
brightest glow of light, and only black for the darkest shadows” (see 
Ackerman, “Early Renaissance Color Theory”; Edgerton; Barasch, 
Light and Color; Gage, Color and Culture; Kemp, Science of Art, 264- 
286, and Farago, Paragone, 96-110, for an overview of Leonardo's 
understanding of the Aristotelian tradition). The bluish appearance 
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of white in shadow is noted by Ibn al-Haytham in several places to 
demonstrate various properties of light and color (Smith, ed., De as- 
pectibus, 1, 4.24: “Furthermore, when colored transparent objects are 
put against the light and a white object is placed [facing them] on 
the side opposite the light, then ... the form of that color will ap- 
pear in the shadow cast upon the facing white object” See also Bell, 
“Leonardo and Alhazen.” A similar proposition in Chapter 81 is noted 
as the "ard of Book 2” 

In Chapter 105, principal shadows and lights refer to the deep- 
est shadows and the brightest lights. The 1651 editors are responsible 
for the change from proportions (proportione) in LAP to propensity 
(propensione) in the first sentence of Chapter 105 (n. 2 of the criti- 
cal apparatus). FREN 1651 translated, “this shadow will have a much 
greater disposition to variety” (cette ombre aura une plus grande dis- 
position à la varieté). Leonardo” phrase “proportion of variety" was 
clearly as challenging then as it is now. We think its meaning can be 
pieced together by examining the meaning of proportion in the sci- 
entific tradition, where ratio, from the Latin proportio, refers to the 
relationships between various parts and the whole. By extension, 
proportion of variety would mean here that a greater surface area 
(a greater proportion of the whole) would vary in color (i.e., shades 
of blackness). This is consistent with the greater variability of white 
surfaces noted in Chapter 104. 

Chapters 106 through 108 seem to be from the same manu- 
script and demonstrate Leonardo’s determination to make color 
perspective as systematic as linear perspective by subjecting it to 
logical and mathematical models of demonstration (see Bell, “Color 
Perspective”; Zöllner, “Measure of Sight”). The diagram accompany- 
ing Chapter 106 departs from the sketch in LdP, n. 198, 64r, which 
shows a long rectangle divided into three horizontal zones, lines of 
vision radiating from a point on the side between the bottom and 
middle zone, and two concentric circles surrounding the center of 
sight. Leonardo” interest in high elevations presumably arose from 
observations of the mountains north of Milan, where his travels 
are well documented; see Ricci. In fm2: Gaddi; mg: H228; and sı: 
Hermitage, the diagram in Chapter 106 is drawn twice, but in the 
rendition on the left, N replaces A and the levels of density (grado 
di grossezza) are not labeled. The 1651 engraving has expanded the 
idea of these diagrams with extra zones and more concentric circles. 

The diagram accompanying Chapter 107 closely follows LdP, n. 
199, 65r, which shows one quadrant of eight concentric circles of at- 
mosphere surrounding a central sphere, with lines drawn from the 
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point of vision at the top right to three distant points on a line. The 
concept that colors brighten vvith increased distance is an applica- 
tion of Aristotles idea that air takes its color from the light shining 
through it, and the corollary Leonardo developed from his reading 
in optics in the tradition of Alhacen, that objects seen through a 
transparent medium take on the color of that medium in propor- 
tion to its quantity; see the note to Chapter 69 and Bell, “Color 
Perspective.” The term “rischiaramento,’ which we have translated as 
brightness, refers to the value of the color, not the intensity of light, 
which, as Leonardo explains in the last section of this chapter, actu- 
ally diminishes. Planche 137 of Bosse’s Manière universelle of 1648 
combines the concentric strata of the atmosphere from the diagram 
to Chapter 107, with the rays passing through grades of density in a 
creative reformulation of Leonardos principles; see Bell, “The Final 
Text, Part One,’ in volume 1 of this study; Fiorani, “The Theory of 
Shadow Projection”; Frangenberg, “Abraham Bosse.” 

Chapter 108, the last in this sequence of geometrical demonstra- 
tions of color perspective, focuses on similarities in appearance de- 
spite variable conditions. It demonstrates that the loss of color due 
to distance, a basic precept of color perspective, may be countered 
at high altitudes by the gain in color due to less dense air. In The 
Multiplication of Species, 41 (Lindberg ed., 204-213), Bacon presents 
four situations in nature where conditions of density and rarefaction 
of the air create resistance and weakening of the species. Leonardo 
has clearly built on this with a sophisticated quantification of both 
distance and degrees of altitude—a direct application of the prin- 
ciples of linear perspective to the new perspective of color. Codex 
Leicester, 4r, describes in similar terms the effects of the blue sky on 
clouds between the summit of mountains and the sun, including the 
observation that the perception of colors depends upon the qual- 
ity of light shining upon them (Beal; Bell, “Aristotle as a Source”). 
FREN 1651 took the liberty of explaining further: “A color will not 
change at all as moved to various places of differing air when the dis- 
tance and the quality of air are reciprocally proportional—that even 
though distance weakens color, thin air reinforces it; that is to say, 
that as much as it weakens from increasing distance from the eye, it 
will strengthen from the purity of the air” (Une couleur ne changera 
point, quoy que transportée en divers lieux de different air, quand la 
distance et la qualité de lair seront reciproquement proportionnées, 
c'est à dire, quautant que Pune saffoiblira par l'esloignement de l'oeil, 
elle soit refortifiée par la pureté de l'air.) 
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In Chapter 109, Leonardo appropriates precepts from the tradi- 
tion of optics to conditions that painters imitate. Ibn al-Haytham 
(Smith, ed., De aspectibus, 1, 4.20, 8.6; and 11, 3.53-54) argued that the 
indeterminate nature of colors in total darkness proves that light is a 
precondition for sight and that the inability to distinguish colors in 
dim light indicates that the perception of color is distinct from the 
perception of light. Leonardo inverts the argument by imagining two 
situations in nature where color differences cannot be perceived. 
Caron; Hall, Color and Meaning, n9; Posner, Leonardo and Central 
Italian Art; and others have connected this idea of uniform darkness 
in shadow with the dark underpainting in Leonardesque pictorial 
practice. Recent evidence provided by noninvasive imaging technol- 
ogy revises this understanding of Leonardo’s technical procedures: 
Leonardo was continually experimenting with traditional methods 
for achieving rilievo, but even when he used dark tonal washes in 
the underpainting, this was brushed over a white gessoed ground; 
see CHARISMA; and Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part One,” in 
volume 1 of this study. 

The phenomenon described in Chapter no requires accom- 
modation to different ranges of light intensity and is regulated by 
pupillary dilation and contraction, as Leonardo notes. Leonardo at- 
tempts to understand why the contracted pupil decreases the ability 
to see details in situations of low light, which he understands as a 
"defect" on the basis of Aristotle's theory that the senses function 
best when presented with a mean between extremes. The problem 
of pupil dilation was discussed by optical theorists, and Leonardo's 
considerations of pupil dilation have been singled out as central to 
his investigations in optical science, and an area in which he made 
original contributions (Lindberg, Theories of Vision, 162, 168; Strong, 
Leonardo on the Eye, 343-345). However, because they remained 
unpublished, Leonardo's ideas had no impact on the scientific his- 
tory of visual theory (Lindberg, Theories of Vision; and Eastwood). 
No treatise on perspective by Leonardo survives, but a notebook 
on the eye does (Paris Ms D, ca. 1508; see Strong, Leonardo on the 
Eye), where Leonardo notes the importance of pupillary contraction 
and dilation in response to light and darkness. As early as Madrid 
Codex 11, 25v and 26v (ca. 1503-1504), Leonardo discussed the 
problem of pupil dilation and contraction at length in relation to 
painting; there his concern was how the imagination is to receive 
the most beautiful color. Leonardo formulated the same problem 
concerning pupil tolerance more clearly about five years later in 
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Paris Ms E, 17v, which was composed after further investigations of 
pupil dilation and image formation in Paris Mss D and F, ca. 1508. 
The conflict that then concerned him was that darkness created a 
larger opening and therefore a better condition for the eye to see and 
know, but brightness was the better condition to reveal the essence 
of color (see Farago, Paragone, 106-110). Today we understand pupil 
dilation and constriction differently: vision remains powerful under 
different lighting conditions because the pupil is able to regulate the 
amount of light that enters the eye, although the adjustment takes 
time. Pupillary constriction and dilation allow the eye to accommo- 
date to varying levels of light, yet contrary to Leonardo's assertion of 
a diminishing visual power from the constricted pupil, under certain 
conditions, the reduction of pupil size actually produces a sharper 
image, which is why photographs taken outdoors produce sharper 
images and pinhole eyeglasses allow people to see things more dis- 
tinctly. Nonetheless, as Leonardo recognized, color discrimination 
decreases in low light. 

In De coloribus 793b13, a text considered part of the Aristotelian 
corpus but attributed to a follower since the sixteenth century, the 
author states: “We never see a color in absolute purity,’ because it is 
always altered by light and shadow. By ca. 1506, Leonardo was well 
acquainted with the ideas in De coloribus, which he mined for infor- 
mation on the blue color of the sky and on colored reflections (Bell, 
"Aristotle as a Source”). In Chapter 111, Leonardo introduces new 
considerations, based upon his knowledge of optics in the tradition 
of Ibn al-Haytham, who states that the perception of color depends 
upon the quality of light shining upon objects (Smith, ed., De aspec- 
tibus 1, 4.27-28). This is the starting point for Leonardos idea that 
true color will be visible if the illumination is the same color as the 
object. The example of gold leaf may reflect the continuing prac- 
tice of using fine lines of gold leaf to delineate highlights, common 
in Italo-Byzantine painting, and adapted to work with modeling in 
light and dark by fifteenth-century painters, such as Filippo Lippi 
and Bernardino Pinturicchio. On the authorship of De coloribus, see 
Gottschalk; Stratton. 

Chapter 112 on brightness color contrasts describes the phe- 
nomenon known as edge enhancement illusion (see Cornsweet), 
because the edges of colors appear different from the centers due 
to the neural process of reciprocal inhibition. The scientific world 
owes this discovery to Ernst Mach (1865), and the perceived edges 
are also known as Mach bands. Leonardo drew distinct problems 
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of pictorial representation from his Albertian inheritance, which he 
qualified and enriched on the basis of his observations of natural 
phenomena. Chapter 12 belongs to his considerations of one such 
problem taken up in his later writings, such as Paris Mss E and G, 
ca. 1510-1515, Of what drawn lines can correspond to in nature, given 
that mathematical lines are not visible. Beginning vvith his studies of 
Euclidean geometry around 1497, until his latest writings, Leonardo 
developed the basis for a nevv definition of painting that made the 
distinction betvveen mathematical and physical line (a common- 
place of Euclidean geometry) an important consideration. His con- 
cerns, which are in effect an outgrowth of Alberti’s premise that the 
painter is concerned only with that which is visible (On Painting, 1.1), 
are informed by the definition of boundary as a surface that becomes 
an edge when it is seen in profile view. Lines visible in nature are 
the contours that define the continuous gradation of surface, that 
is, sculptural relief. The core of a consistent program for the repre- 
sentation of optical relief, the basis of his most mature definitions of 
painting, preserved in the opening six chapters of the LdP, appears 
in MSS E and G as a concern with light reflected at the boundar- 
ies (termini) of colored, curved surfaces, to the variable extents that 
these boundaries are distinct from their backgrounds (see further 
Farago, Paragone, 111-114; on Leonardo's discussions of line, see also 
Marinoni, L’Essere del Nulla; and Frosini; on edge and sfumato, see 
Nagel; and Bell, “Sfumato”). Leonardo’s use of the word “noble” to 
describe color in this context means pure, unadulterated, essential 
(or, as we might say, saturated), and may derive from descriptions of 
stone or metal (for example, Bartolomaeus Anglicus, De proprietati- 
bus rerum, ca. 1240, a text Leonardo knew firsthand). 

In Chapter 113, Leonardo attempts to reinforce workshop prac- 
tice with scientific theory. Color mixing through translucent layers 
was discussed by Aristotle (On Sense and Sensibilia, 440.7-13) as one 
of three ways of producing composite colors. Mixing through vella- 
tion was further discussed in Book 3 of De coloribus, which Leonardo 
seems to have paraphrased after 1500. Aristotles understanding 
of color was of particular interest to painters who employed oil 
glazes in semitransparent layers to create a subtlety and richness 
of color impossible to achieve by the simple mixing of pigments. 
Experimentation with the new medium of oil, especially pigment 
suspended in oil, has long been identified as a hallmark of Leonardo’s 
technical innovations beginning with his first Florentine period in 
the 1470s. On Italian oil technique, see Higgitt and White, exploring 
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the transition from egg tempera to oil painting; on Leonardo’s debt 
to Verrocchio in the context of transitional practices, see Dunkerton; 
and on his evolving practice in Florence, Walmsley. Recent analyses 
of Leonardo’s paintings have shown that he constantly experimented 
with both pigment and medium and later, in Milan, evolved both a 
light style using layers of glaze and a dark style where the bright flesh 
tones are laid over a dark-toned underpainting brushed over a white 
ground; see Keith, “In Pursuit of Perfection”; and CHARISMA. On 
Leonardo’s theory of sky blue as a layering of light over dark, see Bell, 
“Aristotle as a Source.” On the identification of berretino as a bluish 
gray and of pavonazzo as a purple, see Cerasuolo; and Bell’s edition 
of Zaccolini’s Color Perspective, forthcoming. 

The title of Chapter 113 changed in the transmission process 
through the agency of Cassiano dal Pozzo, who appears to have been 
responsible for replacing Leonardo’s word “veiling,” i.e., “layering” 
(vellatione), in the title, with “relationship” (relatione) (at n. 2 of the 
critical apparatus). The early Florentine copies (f2: Giacomini; f6: 
Concini; fm2: Gaddi; fl2: Laur 457) have “velatione/vellatione,’ as does 
vb: Barberini, while Dal Pozzo’s master copy, m3: H228, introduces 
"relatione," which was transmitted in sı: Hermitage, from which Du 
Fresne derived the title of Chapter 13. The change must have oc- 
curred at a late stage of Dal Pozzo’s editorial activites, as other copies 
produced in his workshop, including bə: Brooker 2 and 12: Belt 36, 
have “elatione,” while bı: Brooker 1 has "relatione." 

The text of Chapter 114 served as the basis for John Shearman’s 
theory of Leonardo’s tonal unity (“Leonardo’s Colour”), an in- 
fluential article in the study of color practice which argued that 
Leonardo deliberately toned down the saturation and value of nat- 
urally bright colors to bring all colored surfaces in a painting into 
the same tonal range, thereby creating the appearance of uniform 
illumination. Shearman’s theory was modified by Farago (“Color and 
Chiaroscuro”) on the basis of texts beginning around 1503 in which 
Leonardo discussed, in relation to painting, the greatest beauty of 
apparent color (“natural bellezza”) as that which is fully illuminated 
by light. Ackerman, “Early Renaissance Color Theory,” 27, 31-32, ar- 
gued that Leonardo intuitively distinguished saturation from light- 
ness by his vocabulary (bellezza, chiarezza) and, following Shearman, 
“Leonardo’s Colour,” suggested translating “bellezza” as brilliance or 
intensity. We have retained “beauty” to emphasize that saturation 
or intensity and the beauty or perfection of color are equivalent 
in Leonardo’s approach. See further Farago, Paragone, 99-114; and 
Kemp, Science of Art, 267-269. 
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A significant change in Chapter 114 from LdP, n. 206, 67r, is that 
the first line of the text (but not the title) of LdP describes colors in 
nature, not in painting (see n. 3 of the critical apparatus). This vari- 
ant already occurs in fm2: Gaddi and was retained in m3: H228 and 
transmitted through sı: Hermitage to the French editors. However, 
the early Florentine manuscripts vary: fə: Giacomini follows fm2: 
Gaddi, while f6: Concini, fl2: Laur 457, and even two manuscripts 
produced in Cassiano dal Pozzo's shop—vb: Barberini and lə: Belt 
36—retain LdP”s “in natura” suggesting that Cassiano had alterna- 
tives and chose to retain the variant “in pittura” in m3: H228, his mas- 
ter copy. This case of editorial intervention provides a clear example 
of the “process of contamination” that resulted from the lack of an 
authoritative text. Presumably, Dal Pozzo chose “in pittura” because 
it corresponds with the title, but the unanticipated result is that 
Leonardo's description of apparent colors in nature was retrofitted 
to apply to painted images, although the close relationship between 
painted artifice and nature was already the guiding principle of 
Leonardo” considerations of imitation. 

The original source of Chapter 15 does not survive, but the 
choice of words in the title—/uminoso (light, shining) rather than 
illuminato (illuminated, lighted), used in the body of the text— 
suggests a broader discussion, perhaps when Leonardo was study- 
ing the passage of color through translucent leaves and the loss of 
color on lustrous areas of leaves, as recorded in Paris MSS E and G, 
ca. 1510-1515 (Farago, Paragone, 101-115). The exclusion of black and 
white from the colors derives from Aristotle, Meteorology; see dis- 
cussion in the note to Chapter 105. The impact of light on the beauty 
of color is widely diffused in the tradition of optics derived from 
Ibn al-Haytham (Smith, ed., De aspectibus I, 4.20—26, “Perception of 
colors depends upon quality of light shining upon them”). The last 
phrase was probably shortened in the initial abridgment from “and 
neither is white” (ne ancho il bianco), as it does not appear in any of 
the known early copies. 

The reduced visibility of dark colors in Chapter 116 is a link be- 
tween color and acuity perspective, what Leonardo called “la pros- 
pettiva di spedizione” or “di notitia” which involves the ability to see 
and recognize things seen. In the tradition of optics, where Ibn al- 
Haytham identified the conditions leading to perceptual errors as 
those falling outside the moderate range, he observed that the range 
of moderation is proportionate to distance and color (Smith, ed., De 
aspectibus, III, 3.26). Leonardo explored this idea further by noting 
ways in which color and distance perception interrelate. Zaccolini 
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developed the idea that lightness and darkness of color affect vis- 
ibility in the distance in Books 5 and 6 of Prospettiva di colore; see 
Bell, “Color Perspective.” 

Chapter u7 establishes by geometric demonstration two prin- 
ciples which are explored elsewhere: that reflected light will en- 
hance the beauty of a colored surface if it is the same hue (compare 
Chapter 112) and that the color of reflected light will combine with 
that of a surface color to make a new mixed color. Both principles 
derive from optics, but the enhancement of hue and saturation by 
combining colored surface and colored light seems to be Leonardo's 
own idea. The mixing of colors through light and reflected surfaces 
is ultimately indebted to Aristotle, who, in Meteorology, 375a23-25, 
described the colors of the rainbow together with the colors of 
fabrics as responding to the same rule of contrast. Leonardo's last 
phrase describes the phenomenon of apparent color known as can- 
giante, a term literally meaning “changeable” but most often used to 
describe shot silk, and frequently imitated in Italian painting from 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In shot silk, the warp and the 
weft are threads of different colors, which causes the color of the 
garment to shift in varying lights. Cangianti in paintings refers to 
the effect of one hue used to model highlights and another to make 
shadows rather than using light and dark tones (Caron; Hall, Color 
and Meaning, 123-129; Kuehni). 

Cangiantismo was popular in the sixteenth century following the 
example of Michelangelo's pendentive figures in the Sistine Ceiling, 
until late in the century, when the Carracci, Scipione Pulzone, and 
other painters developed the so-called “reformed” style of the post- 
Tridentine era. Leonardo's own paintings and theoretical consid- 
erations are compatible with this sober optical style of pictorial 
embellishment, which is one reason that his Libro di pittura had 
new appeal in the Tridentine era of the Counter-Reformation (see 
Williams, "Leonardo and the Florentine Academy"; Farago, "Origins 
of the Trattato," in volume 1 of this study). Nonetheless, writing in 
1618-1622, Zaccolini still devoted a section of chapters to the repre- 
sentation of cangianti in perspective (Prospettiva del colore, Book 8; 
Bell, “Color Perspective"), and the device is found occasionally in the 
works of Domenichino (Polet Chapel, S. Luigi dei Francesci, Rome, 
1612-1615; The Hunt of Diana, Rome, Galleria Borghese, 1616) and 
Poussin (Apollo and the Muses on Parnassus, Madrid, Prado, 1631- 
1632; Empire of Flora, Dresden, Gemäldegalerie, 1631; Rebecca and 
Eleazer, Paris, Louvre, 1648), where cangianti draperies create focus 
and variety. 
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The diagram for Chapter 117, showing two facing walls in a room 
with the light entering from a window, differs from the schematic 
drawing of mountains in LdP, n. 209, 67v, derived from Paris Ms A, 
and exemplifies the seventeenth-century focus on pictorial practice, 
in contrast to Leonardo's focus on examples in nature. The diagram 
in the Trattato first appears in manuscripts produced in Cassiano dal 
Pozzo's shop: m3: H228; sı: Hermitage; l2: Belt 36; bı: Brooker 1; and 
bz: Brooker 2. 

Chapter u8 addresses the relationship between light and color 
by transforming a fundamental principle of optics into a precept 
for workshop practice, which is that the true color of objects should 
be shown in the illuminated parts. While Aristotle, On the Soul, 
418b2-3, argued that color is not visible without light, Ibn al-Hay- 
tham took this further in the first book of his optics, with several 
propositions on the relationship between light and color (Smith, ed., 
De aspectibus, 11.4.20—26). Leonardo's pictorial practice manifested 
an increasingly complex tonal structure and progressively lighter 
palette, as Shearman, “Leonardo’s Colour” discovered by means 
of formal visual analysis. As a prime instance of Leonardo's late 
style, Shearman, “Leonardo’s Colour” discussed the Louvre Virgin 
and Child with St. Anne (see more recently Saint Anne: Leonardo da 
Vinci's Ultimate Masterpiece, 2012, on the cleaning of the painting). 
The Last Supper demonstrates that Leonardo had developed a light 
palette at least by the mid-1490s, about three years after he recorded 
extensive discussions of reflected color in Paris Ms A. The coloristic 
qualities of The Last Supper, as the recent conservation treatment 
of the painting revealed, are in line with trends clearly noticeable in 
the Louvre Virgin and Child with St. Anne, indicating that Leonardo 
tried to apply color on the refectory wall of Santa Maria delle Grazie 
in transparent layers, probably in imitation of oil techniques that he 
developed even in his earliest Florentine works (on The Last Supper, 
see Brambilla Barcilon and Marani, 12; Matteini and Moles). Art his- 
torians have pointed out that early seventeenth-century painters, 
such as Annibale Carracci and Caravaggio, were more apt to repre- 
sent saturated color in areas of full illumination than most of their 
sixteenth-century predecessors; see Dempsey, Annibale Carracci; 
Cropper, Ideal of Painting; Bell, “Light and Color in Caravaggio's 
Supper." However, modern distinctions between "hue" and “value” 
are misleading categories to provide criteria against which to judge 
early modern discussions. Cropper, “Poussin and Leonardo,” 570— 
582, argues for the complexity of Poussin's treatment of light and 
color in the 1640s, but accepts the notion that Leonardo sacrificed 
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color to chiaroscuro, a mistaken view that persists in the scholar- 
ship; see Maguire Robison, “Aerial Perspective,” for a careful analysis 
of the manner in which Poussin was informed by Leonardo's and 
Zaccolini's writings on reflected color in his paintings of the 1640s 
featuring landscapes; and Bell, *Re-Visioning Raphael,” 93, for a doc- 
umented rethinking of colore that encompasses all aspects of color- 
ing, including chiaroscuro, finish, and the handling of paint. 

Chapter 119 was one of the few passages on pigments and paint- 
ing technique in LdP, although a focus on techniques of pigment, 
wall, and panel preparation characterized artistic manuals before 
Alberti's On Painting (1435); see Merrifield; and Burns, “Cennini’s 
Libro." That the advice in Chapter n9 derives from Leonardo's 
own workshop practices is suggested by the presence of copper 
resinate green in the foliage behind the head of Ginevra de' Benci 
(Washington, pc, National Gallery, ca. 1474), which has now turned 
brown; see Walmsley, 60. The expression “se ne va in fumo" (line 
2) describes both how the copper-derived green pigment reacts 
chemically with the air and how its beauty vanishes from that 
reaction. 

Chapter 120, like the preceding chapter, is one of the few passages 
on pigments included in LdP. Saffron is a yellow color derived from 
the stamen of the crocus flower. Green was one of the most unstable 
pigments used in painting; see note to Chapter 119. On the use of 
cavalline aloes, see Chastel, 174; Verd de gris is another name for cop- 
per green. For reference, see Eastaugh, 11-12, 391-392; for studies of 
pigments in Leonardo's paintings, see CHARISMA. 

In Chapter121, Leonardo promises to discuss the mixing of colors 
“in his book" as intermediate between theory and practice, suggest- 
ing that he intended to write a treatise on the theory and practice 
of painting. LdP is, in effect, that book, compiled over the course of 
several decades by his pupil, Francesco Melzi, from the autograph 
notes in his inheritance; see Farago, Historical Introduction, in vol- 
ume 1 of this study. Leonardo's list of eight hues is ordered in pairs 
of contrasting value, and may depend on his observations of color in 
nature, with the blue of the sky being the lightest and brightest after 
white, then yellow, green, and so forth. In Sense and Sensibilia 442a, 
a leading source of discussions in Leonardo's day, Aristotle similar- 
ly arranged colors on a linear scale as intermediaries between the 
extremes of light and dark, and compared the mixture of colors to 
sounds and to the layering of pigments by painters (442a and 439). 
In Meteorology, Book 4, Aristotle ordered the hues sequentially on 
the model of nature's rainbow (374b), and suggested that all colors 
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are generated from black and white. On color scales, see Barasch, 
Light and Color and “Colour Scale.” 

The names of colors were often based on mineral pigments or 
fruit and vegetable dyes. The inclusion of tan and purple (pavon- 
azzo) or reddish purple (morello) in the eight basic, or simple, col- 
ors further suggests that concepts of color were not independent 
of the pigments used by artists. The number of variations made by 
mixing every possible binary combination of eight colors (black, 
white, blue, yellow, green, tan, purple, and red), followed by every 
possible combination of three colors and then four colors, and so 
forth, would produce over 2000 variations, more than the human eye 
could distinguish, indicating that the process of mixing described in 
Chapter ızı is as much a hypothetical construct as it is a reflection of 
workshop practices. 

Leonardo" conclusion in Chapter 122 is based upon his experi- 
ence in mixing pigments, which differs from the mixing of light, for 
blue light rays (whether from a light source or reflected off a colored 
object) falling on a yellow object do not look green. This difference 
is due partly to color constancy (which allows our visual systems to 
adapt to changing light intensity and frequency) and partly to the 
fact that mixing colored light is additive while mixing colored pig- 
ment is subtractive. Leonardos use of scientific terms, such as me- 
dium (mezzo), umbrageous body (corpo ombroso), and light source 
(il luminoso), rather than air, thing, light, as in other texts, indicates 
his source in optics. An umbrageous body is an opaque solid, and 
therefore capable of being shaded. 

Chapter 123 appears thirteenth on the list of problematic chap- 
ters that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to check against Leonardo’s auto- 
graph manuscripts. The analogy to a broken vase (n. 5 of the critical 
apparatus) appears as an emendation of the text in LdP early in the 
transmission process: fm2: Gaddi introduced the wording “is like a” 
(é simile a), followed by f2: Giacomini, while other important early 
manuscripts, including f6: Concini, flz: Laur 457, and vb: Barberini, 
followed the wording of LdP. Although he knew the alternative in 
vb: Barberini, Cassiano dal Pozzo followed fm2: Gaddi in ma: H228, 
and this wording was transmitted to the French editors through sı: 
Hermitage. 

The discussion of the corpo (solid body) as capable of receiving 
any color depends on language derived from the optical literature 
that Leonardo explored in Paris Ms A in relation to painting at the 
time he was working on the second version of The Virgin of the Rocks 
(see Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part One,” in volume 1 of this 
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study). Ultimately, his understanding of apparent color depends on 
Aristotle’s conception of white and black as the two end points of a 
series of intermediate colors in nature, see the notes to Chapters 119— 
121. The awkward analogy of darkness to a “broken vase,” the result 
of textual emendations in the transmission process, also depends on 
an Aristotelian conception of black and darkness as the deprivation 
of light; see Aristotle, Meterology, 374b13-15: “black is in a sort the 
negation of sight: an object is black because sight fails; so everything 
at a distance looks blacker, because sight does not reach it” 

Chapter 124 treats reflected color as a corruption of true color, 
following the medieval theory of species, which dominated per- 
spectivist optics and was articulated in detail by Roger Bacon (The 
Multiplication of Species) to explain colored reflections. The argu- 
ment that there is more corruption of the true color of an object 
the closer it is to another object of a different color is a basic pre- 
cept of Leonardos theory of reflections, which are one cause of ap- 
parent color (see Bell, “Leonardo and Alhazen” and “Aristotle as a 
Source”). Du Fresne simplified the title by omitting LdP”s “part of” 
(parte del), which had survived the transmission process (parte is 
found in fmz: Gaddi, m3: H228, and sı: Hermitage). Chambray fol- 
lowed sı: Hermitage, translating "Which part of a body” (Laquelle 
partie d'un corps). 

The argument in Chapter 125 is the converse of the preceding ar- 
gument, as less distance leads to greater purity (less corruption). The 
adjectives perfect and beautiful describe saturated color, in this case 
intensified by reflected light of the same hue. Chapters 99, 100, and 
1 also discuss the beauty of color in light, while Chapter 11 explores 
the related possibility that reflected light of the same hue on a col- 
ored surface will make visible the true color of an object. As in the 
previous chapter, Du Fresne changed the title, in this case simplify- 
ing LdP, “Which part of the surface of bodies,” to “Which body” (n. 
1 of the critical apparatus), while fm2: Gaddi follows LdP, as do m3: 
H228 and s1: Hermitage; FREN 1651 follows the longer version of the 
title in sı: Hermitage. 

The diminution of color and modeling tones discussed in 
Chapter 126 are basic tenets of aerial (i.e., color and acuity) perspec- 
tive. Adopting the scientific vocabulary of quantity, as opposed to 
other Aristotelian categories, Chapter 126 emphasizes the relation- 
ship between quantity and quality, that is, the amount or size of an 
object in the distance and our perception of its qualities, such as 
color. The chapter ends with the principle of color contrast, as an 
issue affecting color perception in the distance. Leonardo’s theory 
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of acuity perspective explained how the loss of perception of small 
things affected the visibility and representation of edges and details. 
The argument here applies this to the dark appearance of distant 
faces, an issue also taken up in Chapter 320 and 327. 

To place this observation into the broader context of Leonardo”s 
definition of painting as an investigative science, in the Parte prima 
of LdP, n. 17, he argued that, unlike the astronomer and the geom- 
eter, who are concerned only with quantity, the painter is also con- 
cerned vvith quality. The central point of his argument is indebted to 
Aristotle’s distinction between quantity, which is measurable, and 
quality, as in the change from black to white, which depends on the 
substratum of a single element. Medieval scientists contributed to 
Aristotelian physics in their departure from Aristotle’s position that 
qualitative change cannot be measured quantitatively. By analyzing 
qualitative change in the same manner as mathematical quantities, 
physical scientists like Nicole Oresme regarded qualitative change, 
such as the alteration from black to white, as being equally capable 
of being expressed “as extensions in magnitude” (Oresme, Geometry 
of Qualities and Motions). This is not to suggest that Leonardo was 
deeply acquainted with nominalist physics, even though he owned 
at least one nominalist work, Burleigh’s treatise on the intention and 
remission of qualities, by 1503-1504 (Reti, “Library,” 3:93, n. 10, see 
also Pedretti, Commentary, 2:355-368). He also knew Oresme’s work 
(Reti, n. 10). However, Leonardo knevv Aristotelian efforts to quantify 
qualitative properties primarily through his independent study of 
optical theory and Euclidean geometry. Indeed, the sources of these 
ideas overlap. Oresme is himself indebted to Ibn al-Haytham's dis- 
cussion of beauty as “proportionality” Leonardo appears to have fol- 
lowed the tradition of Ibn al-Haytham to maintain that the beauty 
of proportionality can be seen instantly (Vescovini, “Il problema,” 
on the vernacular translation known to Ghiberti). This argument is 
central to Геопагдо defense of painting in the Parte prima of LAP 
(Farago, Paragone, 337-339). 

The vvord “colore” in the first sentence in LdP is not found in ITAL 
1651 (at n. 1 of the critical apparatus). Since “colore” is found in m3: 
H228 and sı: Hermitage, as well as the early Florentine MSS copies, 
vb: Barberini, and copies produced in Dal Pozzo's shop, and the word 
was included in FREN 1651, the omission must be due to Du Fresne 
or a printer error. 

Chapter 127 gives guidelines on modeling using prepared paper. 
The advice to employ only tiny amounts of highlight recalls Alberti’s 
advice to use white sparingly (On Painting, 11.47), and was taken 
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up by Zaccolini in Prospettiva del colore, Book 16.16 (f. 142r-v). The 
loss of highlights in the distance is a principle of acuity perspective. 
Leonardo employed the medium of silverpoint on prepared paper 
well into the 1490s (see Bambach, Master Draftsman). He taught the 
techniques of modeling in silverpoint mentioned in Chapter 127 to 
Giovanni Antonio Boltraffio and other talented Milanese pupils (see 
Syson vvith Keith, Leonardo at Milan, for an introduction to changing 
media practices, see Ames-Lewis and Wright; on the technique of 
metalpoint, see Montalbano, and Burns, Luminous Trace. 

Leonardo’s theory of color perspective relies upon the effect of 
the intervening medium of air on the appearance of color. Chapter 
128 presents the fundamental principle that an inverse proportion 
exists betvveen quantity of air and quantity of color transformation. 
Such a relationship exists betvveen distance and size in linear per- 
spective, which provided the model for Leonardo" approach to non- 
linear perspectives, such as color. His arguments, hovvever, depend 
upon the theory of species common to medieval perspectivist optics 
in vvhich the species from an obiect mingle vvith the species from the 
intervening transparent medium of air or vvater as they come to the 
eye; see the note to Chapter 124. 

Chapter ızg begins a section of observations on the appear- 
ance of plants, a subject that occupied Leonardo from the time of 
his work on the lost painting of Leda and the Swan, ca. 1508, and 
forms the subject of most of Paris Ms G. Leda and the Swan, known 
only through copies and preparatory studies, was last recorded 
by Cassiano dal Pozzo in 1625 in the French royal collection at 
Fontainebleau; see Barone, Leonardo nella Francia. The difference 
between the two conditions discussed in Chapter 129—plantings of 
trees and meadows—is the amount of illumination reaching green- 
ery of similar kinds. Trees create shade, and hence clusters of trees, 
especially decidous trees, will appear darker. 

The blue of the sky discussed in Chapter 130 was said to be com- 
posed of dark seen through light, an idea derived from Aristotle, and 
adopted by Leonardo as attested in the Codex Leicester; see Bell, 
“Aristotle as a Source” The propensity of darker shadows to look 
blue recalls a precept of color perspective that darker colors turn 
blue in the distance before lighter colors. Zaccolini developed this 
precept into his theory of the precedence of colors in Prospettiva del 
colore, Books 5-6); Bell, “Color Perspective” 

In Chapter 131, the idea that smooth polished surfaces reflect 
light, and that color is reflected by the same principles that gov- 
ern light, is found in the tradition of optics, where Ibn al-Haytham 
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explained these principles in Book 4 on reflection (Smith, ed., De 
aspectibus, IV, 31-108). Here Leonardo recognizes the similarity be- 
tvveen reflections on a mirror or polished surface, and the lustrous 
highlights on naturally smooth surfaces where the point of luster 
is a reflection of sunlight. For Leonardo’s investigations of the phe- 
nomenon of luster, see Farago, “Color and Chiaroscuro,” “Leonardo”s 
Battle, and Paragone, 101-110. On the long history of imitated lus- 
ter as a demonstration of pictorial virtuosity, see Gombrich, “Light, 
Form, and Texture” in The Heritage of Apelles, and Bialostocki, “Man 
and Mirror” 

Chapter 132 applies a principle of the optics of reflection to situ- 
ations encountered by painters, and is the converse of the previous 
chapter (131) on sheen. Leonardo’s fascination with the conditions 
required for true color to be visible arose after 1500 when he read 
De coloribus, then considered a work by Aristotle and now attrib- 
uted to Theophrastus (see the note to Chapter 11). For Leonardo’s 
investigations of the phenomenon of luster, see the note to Chapter 
131. Compare with Chapters 11, 118, 125, 147, 162, and 327 on the condi- 
tions in which true or real color is visible; and see Bell, “Leonardo 
and Alhazen” and “Aristotle as a Source.” The addition of “no” (non) 
in the phrase “where no luster can be generated” (n. 1 of the critical 
apparatus) appears in the earliest Florentine copies, presumably in- 
troduced in the abridgment. 

Compare Chapter 133 with Chapter 53, where painter's colors are 
said to have the same range of light and dark as nature, although 
the relief achieved by them will be limited by monocular vision. 
Leonardo is correct that the luminance of sunlight cannot be 
matched artificially with indoor lighting. See the interesting discus- 
sion by Strong, “The Painter in Despair.’ 

Prospettiva commune (in the title of Chapter 134) probably refers 
to John Pecham’s influential primer on optics, written at the end 
of the fourteenth century, which Leonardo is known to have stud- 
ied around 1490-1492, as indicated by notes in C.A. 203 r-a, ca. 1490 
(which includes a paraphrase of Pecham’s definition of optics) and 
Paris Mss C and A, which includes a diagram of Pecham’s piramida 
radiosa (86v). A printed edition of Pecham’s Perspectiva communis 
was published in Milan by Fazio Cardanus (1480) and recorded in 
Leonardo's booklist, ca. 1593 (Reti, n. 10). Even before publication, 
it was the most widely diffused text on optics, as testified by the nu- 
merous fourteenth-century manuscript copies that have come down 
to us (Lindberg, Pecham, 14). Nevertheless, the content of Chapter 
134 is not derived from Pecham but rather reflects the broadening of 
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optical study at the end of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centu- 
ries by commentators such as Biagio Pelacani of Parma, vvho, after 
arriving in Florence in 1388, collected his writings on natural philos- 
ophy as a series of questions (Vescovini, “La teoria della luce e della 
visione,” 335-338). Vescovini, “L'inserimento,” published a document 
defining perspectiva communis in the university curriculum as in- 
cluding the study of Witelo, Bacon, Alhacen, and Radanis. Leonardo 
wrote “De prospectiva commune” as the title to a text in Paris MS 
I, 17v, on the appearance of objects seen against varying grounds 
(Quaglino, sub voce, 232-232), which, like the text of Chapter 134, 
testifies to his broad conception of optics (prospettiva) as encom- 
passing all aspects of vision and visual perception. 

Working from a medieval model of the universe composed of 
concentric layers, with our planet composed of earth and water 
located at the center inside the sublunary spheres of fire and air, 
Leonardo based his explanation on the Aristotelian principle that 
increasing rareness and subtlety of the medium inversely affects the 
ability of an element to hold species of color. Aristotle (Meteorology, 
1.3 and 111.373b10—12) postulated a warm and dry “exhalation” that 
rises to the top stratum of the sublunary region beneath the motion 
of the heavenly bodies, which is “commonly called ‘fire,” although 
its essential characteristic is a lack of moisture, so that clouds can- 
not form. In this region, Leonardo argues, there will be less illumi- 
nation because, following Aristotle, light makes air visible by being 
reflected on droplets of moisture; see Bell, “Color Perspective” and 
"Aristotle as a Source,’ and the note to Chapter 69. The reference to 
atoms may indicate Leonardo's awareness of the description of the 
universe by the Roman philosopher Lucretius (ca. 99-ca. 55 BCE) 
in De rerum natura. The first printed edition of Lucretius’s text, re- 
discovered in 1417, appeared in Brescia in 1473. The work was one of 
Leonardo’s known sources (Quaglino). 

The seemingly minor elimination of the conjunction “and” (e) 
after “Prospettiva commune” in the title obscures the title’s mean- 
ing, which had been, “General perspective and on the diminution 
of color” The variant that appears in ITAL 1651 arose in the initial 
abridgment. The diagram closely follows LdP, n. 226, 715, in repre- 
senting a sphere surrounded by two concentric circles. The diagram 
provided by m3: H228, and copied into sı: Hermitage, shades the 
center circle as a sphere, unlike the diagrammatic circle in earlier 
MSS copies. Leonardo further explored the problem of the composi- 
tion of the earth in the Codex Leicester, ca. 1508-1510, a compilation 
of notes gathered over a lifetime; see Kemp and Laurenza. 
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In Chapter 135, the law of equal angles refers to a central tenet 
of optics, namely that the angle at which a ray of light strikes a sur- 
face (the angle of incidence) is equal to the angle of the same ray’s 
reflection from the surface, measured on either side of the normal, 
an imaginary line to the mirror’s surface from the center of vision to 
the surface of the mirror. The “image” of air on the surface of water 
would cause the water to appear blue because it reflects the sky. The 
same rule would hold for the representation of objects reflected 
in water, such as clouds, trees, and figures. This is Leonardo’s third 
explanation for the blue appearance of the sky and distant objects 
(see Chapters 69 and 162 and Bell, “Color Perspective,” “Aristotle as 
a Source,” and “Leonardo and Alhazen”). Zaccolini’s discussion of 
reflections is couched in terms of water as a mirror, in Prospettiva 
del colore, a manuscript Poussin also knew according to the sources, 
and which, in addition to Leonardo” discussion of reflections, in- 
spired Poussin's many “images” of air and sky reflected in bodies of 
water, culminating in the clear blue lake in Landscape with a Calm 
(Los Angeles, Getty Museum, 1650-1651). The text in LdP had a sim- 
ple diagram that was accurately transferred to the early Florentine 
MSS, including fmz: Gaddi, as well as to vb: Barberini; m3: H228; and 
sı: Hermitage. Chambray and Du Fresne eliminated this diagram in 
ITAL 1651 and FREN 1651. 

Chapter 136 states a basic tenet of color perspective. Ibn al-Hay- 
tham, following Aristotle in Meteorologica, 37526, identified the 
transparency of the medium as a precondition for sight, noting that 
“the [clarity of] perception will depend upon the transparency of 
the intervening body, so that the more transparent the intervening 
body, the clearer the visual sensation of the visible object” (Smith, 
ed., De aspectibus, 1, 6.48). 

The advice on color contrasts in Chapter 137 departs from 
Leonardo's principle of maximizing contrast through the juxtaposi- 
tion of light against dark. It appears fourteenth on the list of prob- 
lematic chapters that Cassiano dal Pozzo sent to Milan to check 
against Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts. The text was consid- 
erably changed at an early point during the transmission process, 
which explains why Dal Pozzo sought external verification. LdP, 71r, 
n. 229, reads “and similarly a white color should never border a white 
background but one as dark as you can [make it] or approaching 
dark” The first clause (è similmente il colore biancho non terminare 
mai in campo biancho) was eliminated from the initial abridgment, 
as is suggested by its absence from the early Florentine copies (see n. 
7 in the critical apparatus). Some prepublication manuscripts made 
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changes to compensate for the sentence fragment: fmz: Gaddi re- 
placed “puoi” (you can) with “pensi” (you think) (at n. 7 of the critical 
apparatus), but m3: H228 and s1: Hermitage followed the wording 
of LdP. This chapter is a clear example of how a process of mutual 
contamination continued over generations of editors in the absence 
of an authorititive text. FREN 1651 changed the last two phrases to 
describe a light color (with white in it) whose lightness has been 
toned down as much as possible and approaches darkness (“mais 
esteinte autant qu'on pourra, & approchant de l'obscur"). 

Chapter 138 offers a clear example of Leonardo transforming an 
empirical observation into a precept for painting. Leonardo’s con- 
siderations of equality and inquality derive from Aristotle, Prior 
Analytics, 51b27, defining the difference between equal, unequal, 
and not equal: “Not everything is either equal or unequal, but ev- 
erything is equal or is not equal” An example of the presence of a 
dark edge where identical colors overlap is found in the Last Supper, 
where the blue sleeve of St. Peter overlaps his blue garment. 

Chapter 139 begins with a precept on color contrast followed by 
examples observed in nature. Leonardo also notes illusions of mo- 
tion and continuity, choosing examples from his own experience. 
Ibn al-Haytham similarly turns to natural examples to show ways in 
which sight errs in recognition and judgment. For example, he refers 
to snow as a white ground against which a white object might appear 
invisible (Smith, ed., De aspectibus, 111, 7.20), followed by discussion 
of the apparent continuity of similarly colored things (Smith, ed., 
De aspectibus, III, 7.29) and then discusses celestial bodies (Smith, 
ed., De aspectibus, III, 7.32-33) to illustrate the impact of distance 
on perceived motion. Leonardo’ distinction between continuous 
and discontinuous quantities derives from Aristotle (Categories, 6; 
Physics, 231a 24—232b 24), where continuity is defined in relation to 
motion (Brague). Boethius (De institutione arithmetica, 1.1) institut- 
ed the well-known Scholastic classification of the sciences divided 
into continous quantities (geometry) and discontinuous quantities 
(arithmetic) (Marietan). Other references to continuous quantity 
are found in Chapters 271 and 382. 

One of the more extensive chapters on the perceptual effects of 
color contrast, Chapter 140 covers not not only lightness-darkness 
variations, but also hue variations—a topic taken up by Zaccolini in 
Prospettiva del colore, Books 3-4; see Bell, “Domenichino e Zaccolini” 
The conclusion here derives from the pseudo-Aristotelian De col- 
oribus and Aristotle, Meteorology, 111.4, on the effects of contrast 
juxtaposition. 
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The diagram in Chapter 141 derives from the marginal sketch on 
LdP, n. 229, 72r, which shows a rectangular pier attached to a flat 
wall, rather than a free-standing rectangular column before a con- 
cave wall section or niche, and is reproduced in the marginal illus- 
trations of the early Florentine manuscripts and vb: Barberini. The 
new design originates with Dal Pozzo’s workshop. An interesting ex- 
ample of the challenges faced in matching diagram to text is found 
in mg: H228, where the illustration of a pier in a niche is found twice 
among the chapters on color contrast: on folio 63 in the margin of 
Chapter 138, “Come si deve riparare quando il bianco si termina in 
bianco...” and on the verso next to this chapter, with which it was 
originally paired in LdP. Thus, m3: H228 is the earliest manuscript 
that includes the final version, followed in sı: Hermitage, as well as 
in other copies produced in Dal Pozzo’s shop. 

The illustration in ITAL 1651 follows sı: Hermitage, with both the 
modeled and cast shadows exaggerated. All of these effects demon- 
strate the sophisticated understanding of light and shadow in mid- 
seventeenth-century France, following the example of Poussin, who 
knew the unpublished manuscripts of Zaccolini and Leonardo”s 
abridged treatise on painting, and the publications of Abraham 
Bosse; see Cropper, Ideal of Painting and “Poussin and Leonardo,” 
and Fiorani, “Shadow Projection.” In the context of his interest in 
raising the status of painting and the visual arts to that of a science 
(scientia media), Leonardo discussed the dignity, nobility, and other 
virtues of the art of painting frequently in the Parte prima of LdP 
(see Farago, Paragone, especially 250-263, on the painter’s subtle 
“mental discourses”). The change in the closing phrase is due to Dal 
Pozzo and first appears in s1: Hermitage, providing evidence of Dal 
Pozzo’s continual refinement of the text after making the decision 
to place the diagrams and illustrations in the center of the page—an 
arrangement found only in mg: H228; sı: Hermitage; bı: Brooker 1; 12: 
Belt 36; and to some extent in b2: Brooker 2 and pı: Paris. 

Chapter 142 takes aim at the antiquated practice of treating light 
and dark in the receding space of the picture as an extension of 
modeling practice, where light is used for projections and dark for 
recessions to create relief, see Hills and compare vvith the advice pre- 
scribed by Cennini, // Libro dell'arte, ca. 1390, chapter 8. Aerial and 
color perspective called for colors to lighten in the distance vvhen 
close to the horizon. Because vvhite is at the far end of lightness on 
the color scale, as it takes on the blue color of the sky, it becomes 
progressively darker, which it why it is listed as an exception here. In 
some texts datable after 1500, Leonardo proposed that colors should 
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get darker in the middle ground before lightening in the remote 
67-73, and 
compare with Chapters 102 and 106-108. The reference to “cases dis- 


» 


distance; see Bell, “Leonardo’s ‘prospettiva delle ombre, 


cussed below" suggests that the text of Chapter 142 was culled from 
a manuscript with a series of precepts on color perspective. 

The attempt in Chapter 143 to quantify color perspective on 
the model of linear perspective arose at the time of Paris Ms A (ca. 
1492), when Leonardo was studying a book on meteorology; see note 
to Chapter 69. The argument here that the air tinges objects with 
its color is a variation on arguments in Paris MS A, ca. 1492, where 
Leonardo explored Bacons ideas on the weakening and corruption 
of species and gave four examples of how the principle of resistance 
and dispersion apply to natural situations (Bell, "Color Perspective"). 
His theory of color perspective also integrated ideas from Ibn al- 
Haytham, who wrote on errors of color perception in Smith, ed., De 
aspectibus, III, 5.11 and 6.18, and from Latin writers on perspective, 
including Bacon, Witelo, Pecham, and Pelacani. In applying Bacon's 
natural situations to those commonly encountered by painters at 
the time (landscape settings were commonly used as background 
for the figures in the narrative; see Turner), Leonardo turns to a rhe- 
torical practice recommended by Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, and 
widely followed in Scholastic forms of disputation, where an argu- 
ment is followed by a counterargument and a resolution (see the 
note to Chapter 153). Here it is interesting to observe his willingness 
to admit the truth of both positions, a synthetic approach typical of 
Renaissance Aristotelian thought (Grant). Alberti, On Painting, 1.7, 
wrote about the effect of the density of the air on vision in terms 
derived from Oresme, De visione stellarum: “but the air too is also 
endowed with a certain density, and in consequence the rays get 
tired and lose a good part of their burden as they penetrate the at- 
mosphere. So it is rightly said that the greater the distance, the more 
obscure and dark the surface appears"; cited from Grayson, Della 
pittura (Laterza edition), xxxiv, citing the research of Vescovini and 
modifying his earlier position on the source of this idea (On Painting 
and On Sculpture, 1972, 109, n. 7). 

Leonardo's knowledge also derives from workshop practices, 
where dark colors were used to indicate recession and light to in- 
dicate projections. Cennini, Il Libro dell'arte, chapter 85, advocated 
employing this practice in painting a mountain: “If you want to do 
mountains in fresco or in secco ... apply to them the same system of 
shadow and relief that you apply to a figure. And the farther away 
you have to make the mountains look, the darker you make your 
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colors; and the nearer you are making them seem, the lighter you 
make the colors” Leonardo departed from this tradition by noting 
the conditions in vvhich colors appeared to lighten vvith distance. 
The counterargument that verdant landscapes are darker in the dis- 
tance reflects the stability of paradigms in the vvorkshop practice 
of color modeling vvith dark tones to indicate distance (recessions) 
and light tones to bring things forward in relief (projections); see 
Gombrich, The Heritage of Apelles; Hills; Hall, Color and Meaning, 
16-18, 56. Chapter 143 also indicates the persistence of the related 
Aristotelian idea that colors darken with distance as sight weakens 
(Meteorology, 374b—375a). Leonardo’s engagement with this tradi- 
tion is evident in his search for examples in nature, in keeping with 
the synthetic and revisionist tradition of Ibn al-Haytham's optics 
(Raynaud, "La perspective aérienne"; Smith, Alhacen's Theory of 
Visual Perception, 1, xxv, xliv-xlvi, lii; Bell, "Leonardo's ‘prospettiva 
delle ombre"). Compare Chapter 148. 

Two changes in the text affect the meaning of Chapter 143. In the 
first response to the counterargument, "This is not true if the plants 
are the same and equally spaced" (la qual cosa non è vera, sele pi- 
ante saranno eguali, e divise da eguali spatii), Du Fresne introduced 
the idea of “equal spaces" replacing “those spaces" (s1: Hermitage da 
quelli spatii), thereby departing further from the text of LdP (see n. 
2 in the critical apparatus). More crucial was the change from "they 
mix” (si mistano) in LdP to “they look like" (si mostrano), introduced 
by Cassiano dal Pozzo when he corrected his master copy, m3: H228 
(which initially read “si mistano”), to adopt the variant in vb: Barberini 
(which reads “si mostrano"). His choice of variant reflects the de- 
cline of the medieval theory of species, which, because of Risner's 
1572 publication of the treatises of Ibn al-Haytham (Alhacen) and 
Witelo, and Kepler's groundbreaking Additions to Witelo (1604), had 
been largely supplanted by the rectilinear transmission of light rays 
(Lindberg, Theories of Vision; Smith, Sight to Light). FREN 1651 used 
both variables, distance and quantity of shadow, in the last sentence: 
“Tellement quainsi cet object mixte porte plus loin & plus fortement la 
partie de la couleur que est plus puissante." 

The contrast in Chapter 144 between beautiful color and relief 
(modeling of light and shadow) originates in ancient literary and 
rhetorical theory (Aristotle's Poetics, 1450b1—3). Cicero's preference 
for the Middle or Attic versus the Asian or suave style, is rooted in 
the same distinction between substantive and superficial figura- 
tion: Cicero, Orator, X1.57-X11.38, established the contrast of oppo- 
sites, or antithesis, as the visible ordering force of ornament that is 
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apprehended by the senses as a ratio producing pleasure (delecta- 
tio); compare Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1409a-1410b. Quintilian also distin- 
guishes between figures of thought and figures of diction, Institutio 
oratoria, Books 8 and 9. Medieval literary theorists, such as Geofrei 
of Vinsauf (Poetria nova, 1208-1213), made a similar distinction be- 
tween superficial and substantive embellishment; see Murphy. 
The distinction between these two fundamental types of pictorial 
embellishment was frequently voiced in sixteenth-century discus- 
sions of visual art, such as Michelangelo’s famous indictment of 
Flemish paintings because they appeal only to women and children 
through their seductive color, ultimately indebted to Aristotle's criti- 
cism of color as superficial ornament in the Poetics; see Summers, 
Michelangelo, 286; Reilly; on the fate of these stylistic dichotomies in 
French Academic art theory, see Lichtenstein; Cottegnies. 

Chapter 145 shows how the principles of colored reflections 
apply in nature to a colorless element, water, which has the capacity 
to reflect all colors like a mirror. The change from tardità (slowly) in 
LdP (n. 2 of the critical apparatus) into tradità (deceptively) in ITAL 
1651 lost the reference to lusters glimmering over the surface, and 
introduced the nonsensical idea that sheep move deceptively. This 
variant appears only in the printed edition, suggesting a printer’s 
error in transposing the letters “a” and “r” 

Chapter 146 reveals hovv the principle of color contrast, usually 
reserved for the enhancement of light and dark through the juxta- 
position of vvhite and black, also affects hue, and can be applied 
to representations of humans vvearing colored garments. The re- 
lationship of white and red draperies to the pale or ruddy appear- 
ance of flesh tones has been explored in Titian’s paintings of nudes 
(Steer). The same value and hue juxtapositions are presented in 
Chapter 140. 

Leonardos interest in conditions that reveal the true color of ob- 
jects arose after his discovery of pseudo-Aristotle’s On Colors, a text 
on the prevalence of apparent color (see Bell, “Aristotle as a Source”). 
Unvwilling to accept the received wisdom that “no true color is ever 
seen,” in Chapter 147 Leonardo imagines a case where true color is 
revealed in the light by illuminating an object with a light of its own 
color, which he then contrasts to the discoloration of the shadows 
when a different hue is reflected into it. Leonardo's ideas on color 
mixing in nature derive from his experience with pigments, where 
green mixed into blue turns a greenish blue. Light affects color per- 
ception differently, and things seen in green surroundings do not 
necessarily have their colors distorted, because of color constancy, a 
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feature of the human color perception system; yet we all experience 
the way colors change under the spectral shifts of incandescent and 
fluorescent lights. See also Chapters 124 and 336. 

The emphasis in this text shifted to an implied (blue) object be- 
cause of changes in the transmission process where LdP”s “blue of 
the air” (“azuro dell'aria”) (n. 2 of the critical apparatus) was short- 
ened to “blue” (“azzurro”) in the early copies (including fmz: Gaddi). 
The deletion rendered the word “wall” (“par|i]ete”) in the next phrase 
confusing, so the phrase was changed to “that illuminated part” 
(‘tal parte luminata”) in m3: H228, and thereby transferred through 
sı: Hermitage to ITAL 1651. FREN 1651 avoided the word “part” and 
clarified this important concept of how reflected color can make an- 
other color beautiful, disagreeable, or ugly. Daylight, which is bluish, 
brings out the beauty of blue. 

Chapter 148 begins a group of three chapters on color perspec- 
tive transcribed from Madrid Codex 11. It offers a counterexample 
to outdoor daylight settings. Here the condition described is found 
indoors, where illumination decreases rapidly with distance from 
the light source, and outdoors at twilight, where colors darken in the 
distance because of failing light. An interest in colors darkening in 
the distance appears at the time of Madrid Codex r1, ca. 1503-1505, 
from which this chapter derives; see Bell, "Leonardo's ‘prospettiva 
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delle ombre." These explorations had a rather surprising impact on 
Leonardo's younger contemporaries in Florence during the first two 
decades of the Cinquecento, especially Fra Bartolommeo, Andrea 
del Sarto, and Il Rosso, who used the diminution of color from pure 
to darkened tones as a way to deepen the pictorial space in interior 
settings filled with many figures. Examples are Fra Bartolommeo, 
Mystical Marriage of St. Catherine (1512), Florence, Galleria Palatina; 
Rosso Fiorentino, Marriage of the Virgin (1523), Florence, San 
Lorenzo; and less literally in Raphael, Expulsion of Heliodorus (1511), 
Vatican Museums (see Bell, *Re-Visioning Raphael" "Color and 
Chiaroscuro,” and “Leonardos ‘prospettiva delle ombre”). 

In Chapter 149 Leonardo draws a parallel between the changing 
size of objects and the diminution of colors, linking color and linear 
perspective in pictorial practice. The advice to use pure colors only 
in the foreground was developed by Zaccolini (Prospettiva del colore, 
Book 2.1-2); see Bell, “Color Perspective." 

Chapter 150 is a restatement of the optical principle that light re- 
veals color. The judgment that color is more beautiful in full light 
is less an aesthetic choice than a linguistic choice to describe in- 
tensity or color saturation. Chapters 115, 117, and n8 also state this 
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principle, while Chapter 114 suggests that the beauty of colors var- 
ies in accordance vvith hue. The vvording of the last phrase suggests 
that Leonardo vvas cognizant of pictorial illumination, as opposed 
to the illumination of individual objects as explored by fifteenth- 
century painters (Hills, Hall, Color and Meaning, 48-52, who locates 
the change in Alberti’s concern for relief). Pictorial illumination 
is often discussed in seventeenth-century theory and criticism 
(Zaccolini, Chambray, Bellori, Roger de Piles), where the principal 
lights are distinguished from the secondary or subsidiary lights that 
are less bright; this serves the composition of the whole by creating 
a focus, as well as suggesting the presence of one unified light. De 
Piles articulated the concept by reference to Titian’s maxim that in 
painting a bunch of grapes, there should be one principal area of 
greatest light to unify the bunch rather than shading each individual 
grape as a little sphere, and Bellori explained that Jerome’s impor- 
tance as the principal figure of the narrative in Domenichinos Last 
Communion of St. Jerome is created pictorially by the use of light to 
focus the viewer's attention (Life of Domenichino in Le Vite, 1672; 
Bell, “Bellori’s Analysis”). Alberti, On Painting, 11.32, discussed the 
reception of light as rays coming from the side so that individual 
objects are divided down the middle into a shaded and an illumi- 
nated side, following the practice of early Italian painters (com- 
pare Cennini, // Libro dell'arte, chapters 8-9). Leonardo’s different 
approach to pictorial lighting opened the way for the massing of 
light and shadow; see the note to Chapter 334; Bell, “Re-Visioning 
Raphael”; and Puttfarken, Roger de Piles’ Theory. 

In Chapter 151, Leonardo explains how the blue colorations of 
sky and air are apparent colors due to the mixing of “similitudes,” a 
term used frequently in Paris Ms A and later texts as a synonym for 
species as well as for painted and reflected images reflected in mir- 
rors (Quaglino, sub voce, 288-291). The theory and practice of color 
perspective build upon this principle of color mixing through vel- 
lation, which Leonardo derived from Aristotle (Bell, “Leonardo and 
Alhazen,” “Aristotle as a Source,” and “Color Perspective”) and from 
workshop practice (Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part One,” in 
volume 1 of this study). Here Leonardo seeks an example in nature, 
following the experimental method of optics, to prove that greater 
distance and darker color lead to a more beautiful apparent blue. 

The tenet of color perspective presented in Chapter 152 depends 
upon the color value scale derived from Aristotle, where colors were 
ordered in a linear sequence between white and black. See the note 
to Chapter 121. The ideas here and in Chapters 116 and 130 inspired 
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Zaccolini's sections in Prospettiva del colore on the order of prece- 
dence in which colors take on sky blue; see Bell, “Color Perspective.” 

Rather than restating the optical principle that color is revealed 
in light, in Chapter 153 Leonardo envisions the revelation of the 
color on a continuum, from the most beautiful color in the light to 
indistinguishable color in the darkest shadow, with half light and 
half shadow revealing less beautiful color. Leonardo's use of rhetori- 
cal argument follows Quintilian’s order of confirmatio, refutatio, per- 
oration (main argument, counterargument, conclusion) in Institutio 
Oratoria, which was also used in Scholastic modes of disputation. 
The familiar structure of the disputation was reinforced by the six- 
teenth-century editor of the initial abridgment, where a fictive op- 
ponents challenge was inserted as “the adversary” (as attested by 
fmz: Gaddi). See also the notes to Chapters n4 and 15. 

The text of Chapter 154, derived from Paris MS E, is one of 
Leonardo’s most mature propositions on the subject of figure and 
ground and adds a degree of complexity to the theory of color con- 
trasts. Zaccolini expanded upon this idea in Prospettiva del colore, 
Book 10.1-4, arguing that the light side of an object should border 
on a dark ground and the shaded side of an object against a light 
ground. 

The argument in Chapter 155, while indirectly indebted to 
Aristotle and later writers on the optics of reflection, is one of those 
proofs that Leonardo based upon deductive reasoning, even though 
it appears to be an observation of nature. Here, in examining three 
possible conditions in which a white surface might be viewed—in 
sunlight, in indirect illumination by the air, and entirely deprived of 
sunlight and air—Leonardo fails to clarify what kind of light would 
make visible the white surface deprived of sunlight and air. He starts 
out to describe three conditions in nature affecting the appearance 
of white, but, as he writes, he finds it difficult to identify a purely 
white surface in nature. Thus, pure white becomes a theoretical con- 
cept, just as the mixing of yellow and blue light to make green is a 
thought experiment (based on his knowledge of pigments) rather 
than an empirically determined conclusion. Although we translat- 
ed “placed between the sun and this white; the text has trasmesso 
(transmitted or infused), a change from LdP’s inframesso (n. 3 of crit- 
ical apparatus), which we followed in our translation. The source of 
the change is unclear. It seems that inframesso was incorrectly tran- 
scribed in the early Florentine Ms fm2: Gaddi as sarà messo, the ul- 
timate source for the original text of m3: H228, although other early 
MSS (f6: Concini; flz: Laur 457) transcribed it correctly. The word is 
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rendered trasmesso in m3: H228; sı: Hermitage retained the variant 
trasmesso, which became the text of ITAL 1651. 

Chapter156 deals with the beauty of apparent color. Experiments 
with pinhole images were crucial for exploring the optics of the eye. 
For Leonardo’s experiments with pinhole images, see Lindberg’s 
two studies on the “Theory of Pinhole Images” as well as “A 
Reconsideration.” Leonardo is correct that colors are rarely observed 
to change in different lights—as we now understand, because of a 
psychological adjustment known as color constancy; see Cornsweet. 
However, a beautiful green would not result from illuminating a yel- 
low surface with blue light, because of the differing results of sub- 
tractive and additive mixing; that is, the effects of mixing colors of 
light are different from those of mixing pigment. The change from 
“house” (casa) in LdP to “thing” (cosa) (n. 2 of the critical apparatus) 
appears early in the transmission in fmz: Gaddi, with the effect of 
generalizing the example. 

Chapter 157 appears fifteenth on the list of problematic chapters 
that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to check against Leonardo’s autograph 
manuscripts. A section of text omitted in the abridgment (n. 5 of the 
critical apparatus), as well as the absence of punctuation, made fol- 
lowing Leonardo’s argument challenging. Du Fresne took the liberty 
of adding conjunctions and eliminating unnecessary repetitions in 
order to clarify the text. The enumeration of possible lighting con- 
ditions according to equality and inequality, based upon Aristotle's 
method of describing relative contraries in the Categories (ub), 
had great relevance in seventeenth-century France, when scientific 
principles of light were integrated into academic art instruction, 
as indicated in the works of Chambray, Desargues, Bosse, Félibien, 
and Testelin. The importance of the study of shadows to Italian 
artists was made clear in writings of Zaccolini (who includes mul- 
tiple light sources), Accolti, and Testa, and is discernible in paint- 
ings and drawings in the second through fourth decades of the 
1600s by Domenichino, Poussin, and Pietro Testa; see Cropper, Ideal 
of Painting; Bell, “Zaccolini’s Unpublished Treatise” and “Bellori’s 
Analysis”; Maguire Robison, “Pursuit of Eloquence” and “Aerial 
Perspective.” FREN 1651 adds that the presence of reflected light af- 
fects the strength of illumination upon an object (que du costé op- 
posite par des lumiere refleschies, aussi esgalement vives et esgalement 
distantes), completing the promise in the title of chapter 157 to deal 
with reflected light. 

In Chapter 158, Leonardo presents a hypothetical case where re- 
flected color distorts the true color of shadow. The compatability 
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or friendship of colors was introduced by Alberti, On Painting 2:48, 
where the effects of colors on one another are unprecedently de- 
scribed in terms of the benefits of human friendship on character: 
“There is a certain friendship of colours so that one joined with 
another gives dignity and grace” In the late sixteenth/early sev- 
enteenth century, friendship was a topic of substantial discourse 
(Cropper and Dempsey, Friendship, 177-215). Zaccolini in Prospettiva 
del colore, Books 3 and 4, and Testa, Bellori, and others used terms 
derived from music and rhetoric to describe the harmony or agree- 
ment of colors (see Sohm, Style). The concept of friendship among 
colors is repeated in De Piles’s commentary on Du Fresnoy (1668), 
precepts XLI and XLII. 

The text of Chapter 158 changed in two significant ways. “Lights” 
(lumi) replaced “rays” (razzi) (n. 2 in the critical apparatus), an 
emendation by Du Fresne, who replaced “rari” which may have 
been a scribal error in mg: H228 that was transmitted through si: 
Hermitage. Chambray translated the word correctly, “rayons, in 
FREN 1651, indicating that he worked independently of Du Fresne in 
this case. Both took an active role in attempting to restore Leonardo”s 
text. The diagram for Chapter 158 follows the general outlines of the 
drawing in m3: H228 but eliminates the lines from the sun to the 
sides of the sphere and the letters labeling the four points of con- 
vergence (A-D). In comparison to LdP, n. 251, the orientation of the 
drawing is rotated, a change that occurs widely in early manuscripts, 
including fm2: Gaddi and vb: Barberini. The diagrams in mg: H228; 
sı: Hermitage; and the 1651 engraving omit the shadowed zone be- 
hind the first opaque body, which shows clearly where the reflected 
color from the surface behind the object rebounds into the shadow 
of that object. 

The diagram for Chapter 159 appears only in ITAL 1651 (Sconza, 
Trattato/Traitté, 24). Ultimately derived from Libro A, carta 25, and 
transcribed into LdP, n. 251, 75r—v, it was transmitted through fma: 
Gaddi; m3: H228; and sı: Hermitage to ITAL 1651. On Leonardo”s 
interest in and movement away from painted edges, see Zóllner, 
"Measure of Sight"; and Bell, “Sfumato.” The function of edges to 
create a perceived separation between objects is treated in several 
chapters, with the admonition to avoid equating them with drawn 
lines in Chapter 51, to darken edges when the background is the 
same light color as the figure in Chapter 138, and to lighten them 
when the ground is darker in Chapter 294. 

The notion of simple colors, or primaries, in Chapter 161 is typical 
of Renaissance color theory, which depended in large part on the 
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writings of Aristotle and Theophrastus (see the notes to Chapters 
113, 117, and 121). The identification of colors with the four elements 
similarly originated in ancient Greek philosophy and ceramic deco- 
ration (see Keuls). The ancient identification of color with the ele- 
ments is found in Alberti, On Painting, 1.9: “for painters there are four 
true genera of colours corresponding to the number of the elements, 
and from these many species are produced.” Later in the sixteenth 
century, Equicola (in Barocchi, Scritti d'arte, 2: 2154) and Scaliger 
(de Subtilitate, 1557; see Kouskoff) published their own associations 
of colors with the four elements, and in the seventeenth century, 
four scholars independently published their discoveries that red, 
yellow, and blue were the three primary colors; see further discus- 
sion of the history of color in Gage, “A Locus Classicus” and Color 
and Culture; Gavel; Kemp, Science of Art, 264-273; and Parkhurst, 
"Alberti's Place” 

Chapter 162 combines five successive chapters in LdP, nn. 255- 
259, reversing the order of the last two paragraphs. A partial con- 
solidation of chapters occurred in the original abridgment, for early 
copies such as fm2: Gaddi have five chapters grouped into three, 
which is still the case in sı: Hermitage, where the chapters are titled 
“De colori" (Chapter 163), “De i colori" (Chapter 164), and "Del vero col- 
ori" (Chapter 165). On this consolidation, see Barone, "Seventeenth- 
Century Transformations,’ and Bell, “The Final Text, Part One,’ both 
in volume 1 of this study. 

Leonardo's understanding of direct color opposites in {162.5 as- 
signs two direct opposites to red. The concept of color opposites 
did not become systemized until the color wheel was invented 
and its mechanism understood as a phenomenon resulting from 
threshold inhibition (Parkhurst and Feller). 4162.7, derived from 
MS Trivulziano, is one of Leonardo's earliest texts on color per- 
spective, written ca. 1497-1499 before he came into contact with 
Aristotle's idea that air is naturally colorless; see note to Chapter 
69. The association of air with blue follows the tradition of as- 
sociating the four primary colors with the four elements, which 
Leonardo explored in Chapter 161 above, but his idea that objects 
look blue in the distance when seen through blue air follows di- 
rectly from medieval optics, in which Ibn al-Haytham recorded 
experiments of passing light through vessels filled with colored 
liquid and observing the effects on the color of white cloth (Smith, 
ed., De aspectibus, 1, 3.124-27 and 4.24), which led him to conclude 
that "the color existing in transparent bodies extends with the light 
passing through it"; see Bell, "Color Perspective" and "Leonardo 
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and Alhazen”; Raynaud, “La perspective aérienne.” The last para- 
graph, 162.9, describes the phenomenon known as Mach bands 
(see the note to Chapter 111). 

Du Fresne shortened the text in 162.5 by eliminating “gold” (oro) 
after “yellow” The last two paragraphs document further interven- 
tions, and they vvere on the list of problematic passages that Dal 
Pozzo sent to Milan to be checked against Leonardo’s autograph 
manuscripts. Du Fresne separated ideas into distinct paragraphs 
that had been jumbled together in sı: Hermitage. FREN 1651 follows 
sı: Hermitage literally and has the run-on sentence, “Of all colors, I 
say that where a white that comes to end on a dark, at the very edge 
where they meet, the dark seems to be blacker, and the light whiter 
(de toute couleur, je dis, que le blanc qui vient terminer avec l'obscur 
fait quaux termes où il se rencontrent, l'obscure semble estres plus noir, 
et le clair plus blanc)” 

Chapter163 argues that the cause of the blue color of the sky also 
explains why some things in nature appear a more beautiful blue 
than others. Developing an observation on the relationship between 
distance, darkness, and the appearance of blue, Leonardo explains 
how the blue colorations of sky and air are due to the mixing of “si- 
militudes,” a term used frequently in Paris MS A and later texts as 
a synonym for species as well as for painted and reflected images 
reflected in mirrors (Quaglino, sub voce, 288-291). The theory and 
practice of color perspective build upon this principle of color mix- 
ing through vellation, which Leonardo derived from Aristotle and 
from workshop practice (Bell, “Leonardo and Alhazen” and “Aristotle 
as a Source”, see the note to Chapter 151). Here Leonardo seeks an ex- 
ample in nature to demonstrate his assertion that greater distance 
and darker color lead to a more beautiful apparent blue, and reasons 
that wooded mountains with certain species of trees will have more 
shade, and consequently look a more beautiful blue in the distance. 
At the end of the text, he explores an issue related to the beauti- 
ful appearance of colors, how color contrast increases the apparent 
brilliance of white or darkness of black. 

The text changed substantially during the transmission process. 
Du Fresne was responsible for eliminating the modifier “distant” 
from the first sentence and introducing the idea in the third line 
that the woods cover bushes (coprono), which led him to delete the 
concept that the trees were tall (alti). This idea still appears in FREN 
1651 (see nn. 1, 3, and 4 of the critical apparatus) as another instance 
of Du Fresne and Chambray working independently in editorial 
decisions. 
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Chapter 164 raises issues about matching colors to nature, using 
devices to aid practice, making modelli to be used later (as later 
Milanese artists did with foreshortened figures; see Bora, “Figino,” 
on the creation of such modelli by Lomazzo and Urbino), and de- 
termining the underlying ratios that vvould make color perspective 
as scientific as linear perspective. The use of a pane of glass to copy 
nature has not been confirmed in workshop practices around 1500, 
although Leonardo mentions it five times in the abridged Trattato 
(see the notes to Chapters 32, 7ı, 278, and 352), and seventeenth- 
century sources confirm its use in tracing (Bauer, “Barocci, citing 
Bellori, Volpati, Baldinucci, and Felibien). 

The phrase “from one blank space to another” (di vano in vano; at 
n. 5 of the critical apparatus) in ITAL 1651 is a variant that appears 
in early Florentine Mss (fmz: Gaddi; fə: Giacomini; h: Belt 35). LdP”s 
vvording “little by little” (di mano in mano) was also available to Dal 
Pozzo in vb: Barberini, but vvithout access to an authoritative text, 
he chose to retain the variant di vano in vano. The variant emphasiz- 
es the open, unpainted areas on the glass or painting surface, while 
the original vvording in LdP emphasizes the diligence of the painter 
vvho, little by little, prepares useful color svvatches to guide the prac- 
tical application of color perspective. 

The change from 100 braccia, repeated tvvice, to zo braccia at the 
end was aslip of the pen, as the same disparity appears in the source 
of this passage in Paris MS A. For Leonardos early fascination vvith 
precise measures, see Zöllner, “Measure of Sight” Therre vvere no at- 
tempts to quantify color perspective after the 1651 publications until 
Jean-Henri Lambert (1728-1777), renovvned for his work in photom- 
etry, published the short treatise “Sur la perspective aérienne," in 
the Nouveaux Mémoires de l'Académie Royale des Sciences et Belles- 
Lettres (Berlin, 1774). 


Overview of the Landscape Engravings, Beginning with 
Chapter 165 


Excluding the landscape elements in the figurative drawings, there 
are eight engravings of landscape accompanying the following chap- 
ters: 165, 294, 309, 312, 326, 328, 332, and 365. Each of these chapters 
had landscape elements like towers and chapels in the diagrams 
attributed to PierFrancesco Alberti. Son of Durante Alberti, from 
Borgo San Sepolcro, who moved to Rome and became principe 
of the Roman Accademia di San Luca in 1598, PierFrancesco was 
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employed by Cassiano dal Pozzo to draw the plans for the publica- 
tion of Bosio’s Roma Sottoraneo, which Dal Pozzo helped publish in 
1632. Alberti also prepared a large undated but signed engraving en- 
titled Academia d”Pittori, which shows students examining a cadav- 
er, drawing from a skeleton and the cast of a leg, examining figurines, 
learning from an aged professor how to use the compass, and mea- 
suring architectural renditions (see Farago, “Workshop Procedures, 
Part Three, in volume 1 of this study). 

For Chapter 165, “On aerial perspective,” Alberti replaced the sim- 
ple line drawing in the abridged copies he would have known, con- 
sisting of four towers seen behind a wall, with an elaborate walled 
city. Behind its heavy walls, which resemble the Aurelian walls of 
Rome with their battlements, are numerous towers and domes, 
many of them identifiable Roman landmarks, demonstrating the 
principles of color and acuity perspective with increasing distance. 
Although missing from sı: Hermitage, the copy in bı: Brooker 1 (fig. 
RN2b) is very close to the original in m3: H228 (fig. RN2a). The size 
and complexity indicate the importance Dal Pozzo gave to this 
chapter, the first to deal with the complex and innovative theory of 
nonlinear perspective. Yet a third landscape idea is found in 12: Belt 
36, a manuscript produced in Dal Pozzo's workshop that integrates 
Poussin's drawings and includes several additional illustrations (for 
example, the tightrope walker in 12: chapter 198). 

Errard redesigned the image completely, replacing it with a mod- 
ern landscape close to the description in the text of “many build- 
ings ... seen beyond a wall with all of them appearing the same height 
above the top of that vvall” As is characteristic of his landscapes, a 
shadovvy ruin in the right corner serves as a repoussoir, angled into 
space, vvith strong chiaroscuro contrasts and diagonal motifs. The 
dome, obelisk, medieval tovver, and ruin are all the same height, but 
their relative distances are evident from the reduced thickness of 
line, the diminution of detail, and the considerable diminution of 
modeling tones. Thus, vvhile the ruin is depicted vvith vveeds grovv- 
ing in the cracks of the blocks of stone from vvhich it is built, there 
is barely any texture in the roof of the medieval tower, and beyond 
this, faint images of even more distant buildings obscured in haze. 
This diminution of acuity makes evident that it is more distant than 
the obelisk to its Left. The text of Chapter 165 says nothing about the 
diminution of chiaroscuro, also crucial to the illusion of distance 
here, which had been well integrated into Errard's pictorial practice. 
Leonardo mentions it in Chapter 354 but does not develop it into a 





FIGURE RN2A 


m3: H228. Cityscape, 
illustration accompanying 
chapter 166. Corresponds 
to ITAL 1651, Chapter 

165. Milan, Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana. 

(PHOTO DE AGOSTINI 
EDITORE, NOVARA, 
COURTESY OF THE 


LIBRARY) 





FIGURE RN2B 

ITAL 1651, Chapter 165. 
bı: Brooker 1. Cityscape. 
Collection T. Kimball 
Brooker. 

(PHOTO THE MORGAN 


LIBRARY, NEW YORK) 
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coherent theory of practice (see the “Introduction to the Readers 
Notes,” the notes to Chapters 92 and 354, and Bell, “Leonardo’s ‘pros- 
pettiva delle ombre”). 

The remaining seven landscapes are backgrounds to images of 
towers and chapels, expanded from Alberti s drawings. Chapter 328, 
“Why shadows cast by bodies onto a white wall at the onset of eve- 
ning are blue,” is a typical example of this approach. The images in sı: 
Hermitage and bı: Brooker 1 are similar, although sı is abraded and bi 
is more detailed. Both are lunette shapes to indicate the semicircular 
path of the sun in the sky, and both draw the sun low in that arc, 
its rays indicated by lines dravvn to a small tovver that consequently 
casts its shadovv on the vvall behind it. Errard transformed the arc of 
the sky into a masonry lunette-shaped window through which the 
vievver looks onto a distant landscape. Distant mountains enliven 
the horizon line, while a body of water in the foreground, with stria- 
tions of light and dark, invites the eye to move slowly into the picto- 
rial space. All are depicted with diminutions in detail, chiaroscuro 
contrasts, and thickness of line typical of Errard's mid-seventeenth- 
century approach to aerial perspective. 


The cityscape illustrating Chapter 165 replaced the simple line draw- 
ing of four tovvers behind a wall in LdP, n. 262, 78r, that had been cop- 
ied by Melzi from Paris Ms A and replaced with an elaborate walled 
city by PierFrancesco Alberti in m3: H228. Alberti’s drawing recalls 
the city of Rome with its distinctive dome of St. Peter’s (center right) 
and crenellated towers of Castel Sant'Angelo rising above a massive 
wall whose solidity and battlements suggest the Aurelian walls (il- 
lustrated in Bell, “Leonardo's prospettiva delle ombre”). The coun- 
terpart to St. Peter’s with the octagonal cupola (center left) may be 
the now demolished Church of Santa Maria Liberatrice in the Forum 
(Tyler Langford, personal communication, 19 June 2015). The promi- 
nence given to this chapter and its Roman references suggest that 
Dal Pozzo was planning to publish the Trattato in Rome. 

The illustration is missing from si: Hermitage (chapter 168), 
where the blank space reserved for it is covered by the misplaced 
drawing of arm bones intended for Chapter 177. It may be associ- 
ated with the “landscape for the Traité on painting” of Leonardo 
noted in Rosenberg and Prat, from the sale through Diaz held at the 
Hotel Drouot in Paris on 6 April 1861, auction catalog n. 40. Ms b2: 
Brooker 2 (ex-Ganay) also lacks the drawing for this chapter, but an 
exact replica of the drawing in mg: H228 is tipped into bı: Brooker 
1. The engraving published in France in 1651 completely redesigned 
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this image into a scene with elements of four epochs indicated by 
the obelisk, the medieval bell tower, the decaying ancient ruin, and 
the octagonal domed church. Starting from the left, the church 
with oculi in the dome resembles S. Maria di Loreto or ss. Nome di 
Maria in the Forum of Trajan; next is the Egyptian obelisk from the 
Forum Iulium in Alexandria with its globe and uninscribed shaft, 
which Sixtus V had Domenico Fontana relocate to the Vatican; to 
the right and farther back is a medieval campanile, possibly rep- 
resenting S. Maria Maggiore with its steeply pitched roof and two 
stories of windows; and the ruins in the foreground could be any of 
many still standing during the seventeenth century, particularly in 
the Campus Martius (Tyler Lansford, personal communication, 19 
June 2015). The design is credited to Charles Errard, who spent much 
of his youth in Rome, where in addition to making drawings after 
the antique and of architecture, he made views of gardens and vil- 
las (Coquery, “Du détail au contexte”) with similar characteristics of 
side lighting, marked chiaroscuro contrasts, and oblique viewpoints. 

The crucial observation in Chapter 165 that linear perspective is 
not an effective cue to distance when the ground plane is not vis- 
ible parallels Ibn al-Haytham’s discussion on errors in recognition 
of distance where the ground level is blocked by a wall (Smith, ed., 
De aspectibus, 11, 3.80—86), a situation Leonardo found frequently in 
nature when looking from a distance into the walled cities of Tuscan 
hill towns; see Bell, “Acuity: A Third Type," “Color Perspective," and 
"Leonardo's ‘prospettiva delle ombre." 

Chapter 166 is the first taken from the third part (Parte terza) of 
LdP, and it takes its title from the heading to that section, following 
the editorial suggestion of hand V1, who crossed out the descriptive 
title of the first chapter on this sheet: “and starting with the changes 
in the measures of a person due to the movement of their limbs in 
various aspects" and wrote in the margin, “and the proportions of 
their limbs" (n. 1 of the critical apparatus). On early variants and the 
"Comincia" test, see Pedretti, Commentary , 1: 25-27. The conception 
of the human body bilaterally arranged around a central axis was 
articulated by Alberti, On Painting, 11.43, and is central to Leonardo's 
investigations of motion in Paris Ms A and in his early anatomical 
studies, on which see Clayton and Philo; and, further, with respect 
to passages included in LdP, Kemp and Barone, “Leonardo’s Own 
Trattato." 

In evaluating variations in measurement due to viewpoint and 
position, Leonardo's point of departure is the Aristotelian definition 
of bending "as motion to the convex or the concave without a change 
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of length” (Meteorology 386a1-2), a definition he later challenged on 
the basis of measurements (Chapter 174). Anatomical drawings at 
Windsor Castle (RL 19001V, RL 19003v, RL 19005v, RL 19008v) reveal 
how Leonardo approached the challenge of varying viewpoints and 
positions of an arm and shoulder (Laurenza, Lanatomia, 131-145, 
and Art and Anatomy; Clayton and Philo). His remarkable approach 
revolutionized anatomical study for artists, as documented from 
Alessandro Allori’s recommendations to draw anatomical parts 
from many viewpoints in Il primo libro (1565-1570) to late sixteenth- 
century drawings by Figino, Passerotti, and Cavazzoni (Laurenza, 
“Possibili tracce”) to Rubens’s drawings of an arm from six points 
of view (Laurenza, Art and Anatomy, 37-45, and Lanatomia, 179- 
180). On Allori, see also Bambach et al., The Drawings of Bronzino. 
Compare with Chapter 89 for another statement on the inverse rela- 
tionship between sides shortening and lengthening 

Chapter 167 appears nineteenth on the list of problematic chap- 
ters that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to be checked against Leonardo’s 
autograph manuscripts. Theories of proportion vary in the number 
of face-lengths composing a grown man. The Italo-Byzantine sys- 
tem, described by Cennini (Il Libro dell'arte, ch. 70), which Ghiberti 
employed in his St. Matthew at Or San Michele (commissioned 
1419), is nine faces high (Zervas). Vitruvius proposed a ten-face, 
eight-head, six-part system that Ghiberti adopted in his St. Stephen 
for Or San Michele (commissioned 1425), following the exempeda 
of Alberti described in On Sculpture, a text included in ITAL 1651 
(on Ghiberti and Alberti, see Morselli; Aiken). In Chapter 167, 
Leonardo follows Vitruvius, but the anatomical landmarks he men- 
tions here differ in that the center is measured from the pubis, or 
base of the penile shaft, rather than the navel, a change noted ear- 
lier by Ghiberti (Commentari) and Alberti (On Sculpture), both as 
cited by Morselli, 267, n. 18. Neither Vitruvius nor Alberti discusses 
the different proportions of children and adults. Dürer dealt with 
development from infancy to adulthood in his treatise on human 
proportions (Vier Biicher von menschlicher Proportion, 1528), avail- 
able in Italian translation in 1591 (Della simmetria de I corpi humani, 
trans. Gallucci [Venice, 1591]), which was consulted by Talpino in 
preparing his own [lost] book on universal and developmental 
proportions (Barone, “Those Lines and Circles”; Bora, “Salmeggia’). 
Drawings by Figino and Urbino, especially Book 4 of the Codex 
Hugygens (38v-86), entitled “Libro Quarto. Il quarto libro della 
universal simetria del corpo umano et delle perfette proportioni 
del corpo,” includes a section of copies after Leonardo’s human 
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and horse proportions that demonstrate a renewed interest in 
Leonardesque ideas in Milan in the 1560s (Bora, “Figino,” especially 
297-305; Farago, “Workshop Procedures, Part Three,” in volume 1 of 
this study). Leonardo’s plans for a treatise on proportion did not 
materialize; see Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting,” in volume 1 of 
this study. Broader discussions of Leonardo’s place within the his- 
tory of proportional canons began with Panofsky (Codex Huygens 
and “History of Human Proportions’); see the note to Chapter 21 for 
further discussion. 

Du Fresne modified the text to read “the joint of the shoulder” (/a 
giuntura d'esse spalle) in the first sentence (n. 3 of the critical appa- 
ratus), while FREN 1651 closely follows the wording of LdP without 
reference to the shoulder, retained in m3: H228 and s1: Hermitage. 
Although the clarification itself is a minor one, it shows Du Fresne 
and Chambray working independently. 

Chapter 168 appears twentieth on the list of problematic chap- 
ters Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to check against Leonardo’s autograph 
manuscripts. Leonardo” explorations of the differences in anato- 
my between children and adults were innovative in the history of 
anatomy and proportion studies; see Laurenza, Art and Anatomy. 
Leonardo’s careful observations of the anatomy of children reflect 
the growing importance of representations of young children in 
fifteenth-century Florence, as seen in such prominent examples as 
the Cantoria (1433-1438), in the Cathedral of Florence, by Donatello 
and Luca della Robbia; the Putto with Dolphin (ca. 1480), commis- 
sioned by Lorenzo de’ Medici from Verrocchio for the Medici Villa of 
Careggi (and moved to the Palazzo Vecchio in 1557 on the orders of 
Cosimo I de’ Medici); and the many marble portrait busts and other 
sculptures of infants and young children by Desiderio da Settignano 
that were precedents for Leonardo" Florentine drawings of similar 
subjects arising from workshop practice. These include many life 
studies (see Bormand et al.; Dempsey, Renaissance Putto; Syson with 
Keith, Leonardo at Milan, 180-194, on the transfer of these visual in- 
ventions and concerns to Milan). Vasari records casts of “children’s 
heads, executed like a master,” by Leonardo, although no such pieces 
survive (Kemp, Marvellous Works, 63). In the seventeenth century, 
discussion of putti by Bellori (Le Vite, 1672) and Boselli (Osservazioni 
della scoltura antica, composed ca. 1657 but reporting on ideas of the 
1620s-1630s) explained the differences between the putto antico and 
putto moderno, the latter being younger, pudgier, and only four faces 
high. This distinction was articulated by Duquesnoy and Poussin dur- 
ing the 1620s and 1630s through their study of Titian, especially the 
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Feast of Venus (at that time in Frascati at the Villa Aldobrandini)-—a 
period overlapping with Poussin’s work for Cassiano dal Pozzo on 
Leonardo’s Trattato—with the putto moderno conveying the quality 
of tenderness (Colantuono). 

Leonardos association of aging with drying at the end of Chapter 
168 may derive from his ovvn dissections (this text is datable ca. 
1490-1492; he later carefully documented his dissection of an old 
man, known as “the Centenarian” in the literature, at the hospital 
of Santa Maria Nuova in Florence, in the winter of 1507/1508; see 
Clayton and Philo, 82, cat. n. 25, discussing RL 19027v (Anatomical 
Manuscript B, 1or), and related drawings). Leonardo inherited a 
Galenic understanding of the four humors and the concept of dry- 
ness that Aristotle developed in On Generation and Corruption. 
These widely diffused ideas were filtered through the Scholastics, 
chiefly Thomas Aquinas (Commentary on Aristotle’s Generation and 
Corruption), who also read in Latin translation the medical writings 
of the Arabic philosopher and commentator on Aristotle, Avicenna 
(980-1037). Leonardo had direct access to many of these ideas 
through the vernacular tradition of Mondinus (Mondino de Luzzi), 
available in Johannes de Ketham, Fasciculus medicine (Venice, 1493), 
which he owned by 1503 (Reti, n. 2). On Leonardo” graphic methods 
for representing muscles, see Nova, “Leonardo’s Myology.’ 

The lack of difference between adults “in relief” (di rilievo) and 
“bulging” (in fuori) in the last phrase of Chapter 168 indicates the 
difficulties editors faced working with an altered text. In the source 
of this passage in Paris Ms A, the text reads “indentations” (i fori), 
referring to the dimples in the rolls of flesh that infants have at 
their joints. Melzi (whose transcriptions are usually very accurate; 
see Vecce, “Before the Trattato, in volume 1 of this study) inadver- 
tently transcribed “in fuori,” which was carried through to ITAL 1651. 
However, FREN 1651 reverts to the original sense of Paris Ms A, con- 
trasting “in relief” (relevées) with “indented” (creuses), which testi- 
fies to Chambray’s efforts to make sense of the difficult text he was 
translating. 

In Chapter 169, Leonardo refers to the full span of the skeleton 
minus the buildup of musculature in comparing the proportions of 
children to adults. On his interest in and contributions to develop- 
mental anatomy, see the notes to Chapters 167 and 168. The part of 
the skeleton discussed in Chapter 169 is the humerus (upper arm 
bone), the head of which forms the shoulder socket where the 
clavicle and shoulder blades meet at the acromium-clavicular joint. 
The concept of the head as the home of the intellect derives from 
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Galen via medieval anatomical texts that place the vital spirits in 
the region of the heart and lungs, a subject of considerable interest 
to Leonardo (Kemp, “Il concetto delPanima”, Del Maestro, Laurenza, 
La figura umana, u7-120, and Lanatomia, 70-77). 

We have adjusted the translation in Chapter 169 because the sense 
of the text was compromised in the transmission process. Where 
LdP reads “two heads apiece” (due teste per pezzo, at n. 2 of the criti- 
cal apparatus), ITAL 1651 renders two heads “through the middle” or 
“by means of” (per mezzo), a variant that appears in m3: H228 and sı: 
Hermitage, as well as fla: Laur 457; vb: Barberini; 12: Belt 36; and pı: 
Paris, but the early Florentine Mss (fmz: Gaddi; fə: Giacomini; and 
f6: Concini) follow LdP. 

On Leonardo's plans for a comprehensive treatise on anatomy, 
announced in Chapter 171, see the note to Chapter 47. Leonardo”s 
plan to address the causes of movement involved a comprehensive 
study of mechanics, which he applied to human and animal motion, 
as indicated on a drawing in Windsor, RL 19009 (Anatomical MS A, 
10r): “Provide that the book on the elements of mechanics, with its 
practice, comes before the demonstration of the movement and 
force of man and other animals” (Clayton and Philo, 186). Several 
other chapters in the Trattato (182, 207, 234, 235, and 261) demon- 
strate the relationship between impetus mechanics and movement; 
see Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting,” in volume 1 of this study. 

In Chapter 172, the distinction between simple and compound 
movements derives from Aristotle and is fundamental to Leonardo”s 
studies of impetus mechanics and human movement. In the Physics, 
Bookş, Aristotle defines nature (phusis) as a“principle of motion and 
change” (Physics 200b12), and the physicist as one who deals with 
the attributes or properties of corporeal bodies. Aristotle defined na- 
ture as motion under three categories (Physics 261b28): rotary mo- 
tion, a simple movement that may be eternal because it stays still; 
rectilinear motion, also a simple movement that involves change 
of place; and compound motion, composed of two simple motions. 
Leonardo's conclusion that movements of the shoulder are infinite 
depends on Aristotle's definition of continuous quantity in nature: 
"everything continuous is divisible into divisibles that are always di- 
visible" (Physics 231b16). This same reasoning, Aristotle continues, 
applies equally to magnitude, time, and motion (Physics 231b18; see 
further Evans). Continuous quantity is also applied in the Trattato to 
light and shadow and the fall of snow (Chapters 139, 271, and 382). 
The movements described in Chapter 172 are flexion (raising the arm 
up) and extension (bringing the arm down or back). Other types of 
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movements of the arm at the shoulder joint described in modern ki- 
nesiology are internal and external rotation of the arm (turning the 
palm and elbow crease to the front or the back), abduction (moving 
the arm away from the body), and adduction (bringing the arm back 
toward the body). Each movement employs different muscle groups. 

In Chapter 173, the advice on measuring proportion by length, 
using the joints as anatomical landmarks, derives from the meth- 
od of Vitruvius and modifications of the Vitruvian canon during 
the Middle Ages. Leonardo explored ideal, universal proportions 
in the years before 1498, after which his interests shifted to study- 
ing proportion in human movement, many notes regarding vvhich 
are preserved in the Codex Huygens compiled by Carlo Urbino, ca. 
1570 (Ruggiero, Zöllner, “Die Bedeutung von Codex Huygens”; Berra, 
Laurenza, “Vitruvian Man”, and Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting, in 
volume 1 of this study). See also the notes to Chapters 21 and 49. 

m Chapter 174, the analysis of qualitative proportions that change 
when the body is in motion, discussed here and in Chapters 89 and 
166, became an important topic in the sixteenth century in the cir- 
cle of Michelangelo (Summers, Michelangelo, especially 23-26, on 
Vincenzo Dantis Il primo libro del Trattato delle perfette proporzioni 
[1567]; on Pontormo’s knowledge of Leonardo’s anatomical studies, 
see Laurenza, Lanatomia, 25 and 176; and for a concise history of 
artists’ involvement in the study of anatomy and collaboration with 
scientists, Laurenza, Art and Anatomy). The Codex Huygens consoli- 
dated and advanced Leonardos ideas on measuring proportion in 
movement (Marinelli; Ruggiero; Panofsky, Codex Huygens), as did 
the (lost) treatise by Talpino (Barone, “Those Lines and Circles”). In 
volume 1 of this study, Matthew Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting,” 
discusses the circulation of Leonardo’s notes and drawings in 
Lombard workshops. 

The diagram to Chapter 174 shows the bones of a bent and a 
straight arm, with the humerus sliding out of the ulnar joint as the 
elbow bend deepens. The 1651 engraving depicts human bones, 
unlike the drawings in LdP, n. 271, 104v, based upon a quadruped 
(Pedretti and Vecce, 2: 214, n. 271), indicating the greater availability 
of human models in the 1630s when the drawings for the Trattato 
were commissioned and illustrated anatomy books proliferated 
(Laurenza, Art and Anatomy). Yet because the orientation of the 
humerus at the humero-ulnar joint is rotated, it seems likely that 
the artist did not have the advantage of studying a cadaver with in- 
tact ligaments to hold the bones in the proper orientation. Another 
significant change is that LdP shows the humerus as fixed and the 
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forearm moving, while the 1651 illustration reverses this relationship. 
Leonardo's observation was correct—vve flex the elbow by bringing 
the forearm closer to the humerus, unless we are in the uncommon 
position of lowering ourselves to the ground on our arms. The 1651 
engraving depicts all three positions found in LdP, 104v: a 90-degree 
bend, a 45-degree bend, and a straight arm. 

There are further significant changes. The early Florentine MSS 
(fmz: Gaddi; f6: Concini; f2: Giacomini) reproduce all three positions 
of the arm, as does vb: Barberini. Lines and letters marking the ap- 
parent length of the upper arm when straight and bent were faithful- 
ly copied from the diagram in LdP, although they are not discussed 
in the text. These labels were understandably omitted from the two 
tipped-in drawings produced in the Dal Pozzo workshop, indicating 
the care taken to relate image to text. However, the manuscript re- 
ceived in France, s1: Hermitage, has separated these drawings, and 
one is now erroneously attached to chapter 168 (40v), which became 
Trattato Chapter 165, on aerial perspective. Cole, “On the Movement 
of Figures,” showed that drawings slipped from one chapter to an- 
other as illustrations and texts were copied independently, a process 
already visible in f6: Concini, where the straight arm bones appear 
on the right of the text of the subsequent chapter, entitled “On the 
proportionality of the limbs.” The association of drawings with their 
proper chapter undertaken by Dal Pozzo in compiling mg: H228 was 
complicated by the repetition of the title of two consecutive chap- 
ters in that manuscript: Chapter 174, 72r, and Chapter 175, 72v, “Delle 
misure del Corpo humano, e piegamenti di membra” Furthermore, the 
two chapters were consolidated in s1: Hermitage, with space for only 
one drawing, which evidently led to the misplacement of the sketch 
with the fully bent arm with an earlier, unrelated chapter. Trattato 
Chapter 174 follows the consolidated version in sı: Hermitage. Du 
Fresne emended the last sentence by replacing “increases” (cresce) 
with “diminishes” (diminuisce) to correct the text. 

The advice to make limbs, torso, and other parts correspond to 
the whole, in Chapter 175, was emphasized by Alberti in On Painting, 
Book 2. The concept of harmony artificially constructed by art, 
whether the symmetry of Greek temples or the numerositas of Latin 
prose, had been associated by ancient and early medieval writers 
writers (Cicero, Pro Milone, 10; St. Augustine, De musica, 6, 13, 8, and 
De ordine, 9, 34; both as cited by Summers, Michelangelo, 439-440) 
with the ability of the senses to delight in the well-proportioned 
ratio of parts (Farago, Paragone, 324, 339). Alberti borrowed his 
terms from Cicero’s concept of periodic structure, concinnitas (De re 
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aedificatoria, 9,5; as cited by Summers, Michelangelo, 437-438), and 
spoke of the harmonious effects produced by painters who follow his 
advice in terms of "compositio" and “conveniens,” a straightfoward 
use of the notion of decorum betvveen style and matter (Baxandall, 
Giotto and the Orators, 130-137). Leonardo was more familiar with 
the reframing of these ideas in the tradition of optics derived from 
Ibn al-Haytham, vvhere beauty vvas said to arise from harmonious 
proportions when all the parts relate to the whole, while ugliness 
would result from disproportionality (Smith, ed., De aspectibus, TI, 
3.205—31, especially 3.226—28). 

The inclusion of animals is typical of Leonardo” interests; he fol- 
lowed the lead of Aristotle in History of Animals (11, 497b), Parts of 
Animals (IV, 10, 686b, 689b), and Movement of Animals (I, 704a-b; TI, 
12 and 13) on the similarities between humans and animals in struc- 
ture and gait (Laurenza, La figura umana, 173-185). Post-Leonardo, 
discussions of proportion led to a polemic about variety in human 
proportions —whether there was one universal ideal or many—ul- 
timately inspired by Leonardo, whose drawings and writings were 
known to Lombard artists, as were Dürer's writings on proportion 
(Barone, “Those Lines and Circles,” especially 16; Bora, “Figino”). 
Compare Chapters 21 and 49 on variety and decorum in human 
proportions. 

In Chapter 176, to describe the inner and outer sides (medial and 
lateral), Leonardo used the terms domestic (domestico) and wild (sil- 
vestre), which appear in Mondino’s Anathomia, which states about 
the two long bones of the leg: (“el facile più grosso & maggiore è 
nel lato domestico [...] ma el minore el più sottile € nela parte silves- 
tre?) Mondino’s anatomy was included in the Fasciculus medicinae 
(Johannes de Ketham, 1493); see Laurenza, L'anatomia, 64; Reti, n. 2. 
The 1493 edition can be identified from the contents of Leonardo’s 
library listed in the Madrid Codex 11 (ca. 1503), 3r (Reti, 92, n. 2). In 
modern terminology, the intrinsic muscles originate at the wrist and 
hand; they are divided into the volar and dorsal groups (palm and 
back), while the extrinsic muscles are divided into the flexors and 
extensors, and originate on the forearm bones (radius and ulnar) 
or at the elbow joint. Leonardo integrated his study of mechanics 
with that of anatomy, and his drawings of hands, such as Windsor 
RL 190097, reveal his understanding of the function of muscles and 
tendons in the hand; Clayton and Philo, 63b-64a, 186; Laurenza, 
Lanatomia. 

The terminology “joint of the foot” in Chapter 177 refers to the 
ankle, where the bones of the lower leg (tibia and fibula) meet the 
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talus bone at the top of the foot. As in the previous chapter, silvestre 
(literally “wild”) refers to the lateral or extrinsic side. The illustra- 
tion to Chapter 177 differs significantly from LdP by reproducing 
the bones of the lower leg and foot rather than the exterior of an 
ankle, following m3: H228 and sı: Hermitage, where the illustrations 
include the letters labeling the two ankles. In the transmission pro- 
cess, the location of these letters became obscured when lines in- 
dicating the axes bisecting the joint were omitted. Thus, while LdP 
has the line DEF running through the ankle from front to back, and 
the line ABC from side to side, just behind the lateral malleolus, the 
labels in the Trattato point to bony landmarks on the foot: the back 
of the talus or heel, the top of the tarsus or arch of the foot, and 
the distal end of the phalanges or toe bones. The early Florentine 
MSS (fm2: Gaddi and fə: Giacomini) are correctly labeled, but the 
foreshortening of the foot is poorly drawn. In vb: Barberini, the la- 
bels are missing and the position of the foot is reoriented, suggesting 
that Leonardo described this phenomenon in language that was un- 
familiar to the illustrator. Consequently, the text vvas reinterpreted 
in Dal Pozzo's workshop to align with Chapter 173, on the bones of 
the elbow. Unfortunately, the bones forming the ankle do not slide 
to widen and narrow the joint as they do in the elbow: the thick- 
ening and narrowing of the ankle occurs in the soft tissue as the 
foot flexes and extends. This widening of the ankle when flexing 
the foot is visible only along the axis from front to back, as depicted 
in LdP. 

In Chapter 179, Leonardo singles out the unique properties of 
the knee, with its limited mobility. Other than the knee, the flexible 
joints of the limbs include the toes, ankle, hip, fingers, wrist, elbow, 
and shoulder. Chapters 174, 176, and 177 deal with changes in the ap- 
pearance of these joints. 

The observations in Chapter 180 are based on the agonist-antag- 
onist pairing of muscles, whereby when one muscle contracts, its 
opposing muscle relaxes or lengthens. When a muscle contracts, 
its fibers shorten up to 40 percent of its length, creating a bulge or 
ripple visible beneath the skin that reveals its shape on the surface 
of the body. Inactive, relaxed muscles and extended muscles return 
to their resting length and consequently are barely visible under the 
covering of dermis and epidermis. Sixteenth-century artists after 
Leonardo primarily studied surface anatomy, following the example 
of Michelangelo (Laurenza, L'anatomia, 9-16). 

In Chapter 181, the engraving of a man swinging a bat differs from 
the sketch in LdP, n. 278, 105v, which shows the man in two positions: 
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with the arm and body drawn back to prepare for a forceful thrust, 
and with the whole body rotated at the completed position of the 
thrust. The Trattato engraving shows one figure holding a bat held in 
one hand and raised above the shoulder, an image that transformed 
the understanding of the text, as confirmed by Chambray’s transla- 
tion of LdP's "stroke" (il tratto) with “stick” (la colleé). The engraving 
follows Poussin’s drawing for this chapter tipped into mg: H228 and 
copied into sı: Hermitage, vvhich represents a single figure depict- 
ed at the beginning of a swing, modeled on the dynamic Borghese 
Gladiator, excavated in Rome in 16n (Barone, "Seventeenth-Century 
Illustrations,” 29). Barone shows that Poussin adiusted the propor- 
tions to model his figures on the Antinous (Barone, “Poussin as 
Engineer,” 205-206). Bernini also found inspiration in the Borghese 
Gladiator for the pose of his David (1623-1624, Rome, Borghese 
Gallery), designing a figure coiled with intense energy about to be re- 
leased (Lavin, “Bernini and Antiquity,’ 19-21). Yet while Bernini and 
Poussin both have their figures tvvisting around to the back, instead 
of replicating the open pose of the Gladiator, Poussin’s figure throws 
most of his body weight onto the back leg. This is made evident by 
the plumb line marking the center of gravity to the inside of his back 
leg—a detail omitted in the engraving—which clearly demonstrates 
that both arms and three quarters of his torso are displaced off cen- 
ter. His wide stance allows him to change direction without losing 
stability in order to swing the bat and release his potential energy. In 
the marginal illustrations to earlier copies, such as fm2: Gaddi and 
vb: Barberini, the wide stance of the figures as originally drawn in 
LdP was lost because copyists replaced Leonardo’s forceful poses 
with unstable figures precariously balanced on pointed toes. Poussin 
restored stability to this figure without sacrificing the potential for 
dynamic motion, as comparisons with modern photographs of base- 
ball players at bat reveal: most have more of their body weight cen- 
tered over their legs than Poussin’s figure does. Poussin also added 
a new emotional component, with the free arm curling back in a 
protective gesture, as if the man were waiting for an unseen assail- 
ant to move first; see Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two,” in volume 1 of 
this study. Copies of this drawing are found tipped into the text in sı: 
Hermitage and bı: Brooker 1, bound at the back of bz: Brooker 2 (ex- 
Ganay), and drawn directly on the page in l2: Belt 36. 

Leonardo’s discussion of movement in Chapter 182 owes a great 
deal to impetus mechanics, derived from Aristotle and his medi- 
eval commentators. In one description of his planned anatomy, 
Leonardo reminded himself to treat the principles of mechanics 
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before describing human movement; see the note to Chapter 57. 
Impetus theory explains how each moving body completes its mo- 
tion. This theory, which held that a motive power (virtus motiva) was 
“impressed” in a propelled body, was developed by Nicole Oresme, 
Jean Buridan, Biagio Pelacani, and related sources known directly 
to Leonardo as early as 1487 (Paris Ms B, 2v), but his knowledge of 
these recent amendments to Aristotle’s account of movement was 
patchy; see discussion in Kemp, Marvellous Works, especially 138- 
151, and Pedretti, “Dart Caster,” for an extensive discussion of this 
chapter in LdP, including its illustrations and related drawings, with 
reference to theories of impetus mechanics. The crucial argument 
is that a change must occur for the potentiality of something to be- 
come an actuality, for all motion results from a sequence of cause 
and effect. The preparation for an action is understood as being a 
partial cause of that action, the other part being the action itself, 
with both parts sharing in the same qualities. Consequently, if the 
preparation of the throw is weak, both the quality of the movement 
and the result (distance, force) of the throw will be weak. The same 
principle is understood in modern sports training. Leonardos dis- 
cussion of how a throw is accomplished derives from Aristotle’s 
definition of pushing, pushing off, and throvving a thing (Physics 
243b.1): “throwing [occurs] when the movent causes a motion away 
from itself more violent than the natural locomotion of the thing 
moved, vvhich continues its course so long as it is controlled by the 
motion imparted to it.” 

The marginal sketch in LdP associated with the text of Chapter 
182 shows two figures poised to throw a spear: one gathering force 
with his body twisted back towards his spear and his weight shifted 
onto his back leg, the other lacking force because his body is twisted 
away from the rock he holds and his weight is centered on the verti- 
cal axis of support (LdP, n. 279, 105v-106v). However, the labeling 
of the figures is backwards, with the awkward preparation labeled 
“a”. Most early copies (fmz: Gaddi; fə: Giacomini; vb: Barberini) do 
not label the figures. Poussin's drawings in m3: H228 reintroduced 
the labeling, which was retained in s1: Hermitage. He indicated the 
distribution of weight behind or in front of the vertical axis through 
the center of support, but the Trattato engraving omitted the labels 
and the vertical axes. As in the figure swinging a bat for Chapter 181, 
the poses of the figures for Chapter 182 are based on the Borghese 
Gladiator (Barone, “Seventeenth-Century Illustrations,” 27) and 
demonstrate Poussin’s interest in applying the lessons of ancient 
sculpture, especially models believed to be Greek, to the expressive 
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representations of figures in motion. Kemp and Barone, “Leonardo’s 
Own Trattato” 46-47, in their analysis of Poussin’s modifications 
to Leonardos conception in his illustration for this chapter, argue 
that Poussin’s reduction of imbalance and twisting (in comparison 
with the sketches in LdP and intermediate copies of the Trattato) 
“reduces the impression that it is the departure from a state of bal- 
ance that generates motion.” Yet visual impressions can be deceiv- 
ing, for Poussin has clearly designed a figure with a maximum of 
body weight shifted off axis, without, however, sacrificing balance, 
stability, or grace. The clear diagonal line of the spear-thrower’s 
shaded contour, which parallels the extra spear balanced against the 
tree, conveys a figure acting with ease, capturing the highly praised 
quality of leggiadria in Greek statues (Dempsey, “Greek Style,” li-lii, 
Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two”). The figurine in LdP similarly has 
a strong diagonal, but slanted farther from the vertical, while the 
figurine in vb: Barberini, which Poussin presumably consulted, un- 
dulates along the diagonal axis and seems about to teeter. Poussin 
applied Leonardos ideas to the two figures to the right of center in 
a compositional study in Windsor (RL ou919) for the Saving of the 
Infant Pyrrhus executed for Gian Maria Roscioli in 1634, concurrent 
with his work for Dal Pozzo on the Trattato; Bialostocki, “Poussin et 
le Traité," 138. 

In describing the inabilty of a crossbow to produce motion with- 
out violence, LdP reads “nothing catches" (nulla caccia; n. 9 of the 
critical apparatus), which reached Du Fresne through si: Hermitage 
as "it will not catch it alone" (non la caccia da se). To make sense 
of this phrase, Du Fresne introduced the concept of transformation 
(varierà da se; at n. 9 of the critical apparatus), while FREN 1651 fol- 
lows the text of sı: Hermitage, translating as "it will release its arrow" 
(il descochera sa flesche). 

The first part of Chapter183 refers to certain basic cuts recognized 
by Italian swordsmen that were formalized in manuals on the art of 
swordsmanship, such as the Milanese fencer, architect, engineer, 
and mathematician Camillo Agrippa's Trattato di Scientia d'Arme 
(1553), which appears to be directly indebted to Leonardo's defini- 
tion of painting as a combination of theory and practice (Farago, 
"The Defense of Art"; Lincoln, 82-102). Antonio Pollaiuolo's en- 
graved Battle of the Ten Nudes (ca. 1470) shows the same swordsman 
from different angles, as Leonardo recommends here in Chapter 
183, although he opens with an implicit criticism of his contem- 
poraries who repeat poses unnecessarily; on Pollaiuolo's print, see 
Olszewski, “Bring on the Clones”; and Laurenza, L'anatomia, 8-9. 
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The emphasis on a variety of forceful movement recalls Leonardo’s 
description of a battle in Chapter 67, taken from Paris Ms A, vvhere 
Leonardo’s direct engagement with Alberti’s text is evident in his 
sequence of topics and subjects (Farago, Paragone, 414-421, and 
passim). 

The compound movement described in Chapter 183 is exactly 
the kind of movement Alberti (On Painting, 11.41-44) said to avoid 
because it disobeys the decorum of figurative movement that he 
defined in Vitruvian or Horatian terms as the actual range of move- 
ment possible in nature. In modern kinesiology, movement that en- 
gages two of the three cardinal anatomical planes (sagittal, frontal, 
transverse) qualifies as a compound movement; many activities of 
daily living and sports activities involve movements of this type. 
Leonardo represented a compound motion of the type described 
here (“with legs seen from the front and the shoulders partly in 
profile”) in the pose of the swordsman on the left in the Battle of 
Anghiari scene that survives in copies known as The Battle for the 
Standard: his knees face into the distance on his horse, while his 
upper body twists around to grab his lance (Zöllner, La Battaglia di 
Anghiari). Du Fresne (Life of Leonardo, a paratext included in ITAL 
1651) considered such movement in Leonardo's actual paintings ex- 
cessive (Barone, Leonardo nella Francia; Soussloff). 

Chapter 184 gives a clear definition of simple and compound 
movement, derived from Aristotelian principles. Modern kinesiol- 
ogy considers the basic movements of the neck to be flexion, exten- 
sion, lateral bending, and rotation, which parallel Leonardo’s simple 
movements of the neck. The compound movement described is lat- 
eral bending with rotation; see the note to Chapter 183. Leonardo’s 
focus on the increase and decrease of fleshiness in bending reflects 
the needs of practicing artists to represent movement convincing- 
ly and accurately from an understanding of causes, and led many 
artists inspired by Leonardo, including Michelangelo, Raphael, 
and Pontormo, to engage in anatomical studies (Laurenza, Art and 
Anatomy). Chapters 166, 174, 178, and 179 describe changes in the ap- 
pearance of other joints. For Leonardo’s study of comparative anat- 
omy, see the note to Chapter 175. 

In Chapter 185, Leonardo addresses the risks of automimesis, 
which he discusses in greater detail in Chapter 45. Leonardo is the 
earliest writer to use the term “membrification” (membrificatione) 
to describe the process of putting together all the parts to compose 
a whole figure. Baldinucci included it in his Vocabulario toscano 
dell'arte del disegno (Florence, 1681); the fifth edition of the official 
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dictionary of the Accademia della Crusca (1863-1923), online at 
http://www.lessicografia.it, lists Leonardo’s as the earliest use of this 
word, which Leonardo derived from the workshop practice of join- 
ing together the individual parts to form a whole figure. His prepa- 
ratory studies for the Last Supper are one of the earliest surviving 
examples of this practice. In his lecture at the Royal Academy on 
the Torso Belvedere of 7 December 1669, Gaspard Marsy used the 
term “membrification” with the explanation that it was “so called 
by Leonardo da Vinci” (Frangenberg, “Abraham Bosse,” 247, n. 130, 
citing Les conférences Testelin, 1: 240). In the absence of a French 
equivalent, Chambray translated “On the composition of the limbs 
of men” (De la composition des membres de hommes). The term also 
appears in Chapter 194. On early technical and critical vocabulary 
in the vernacular, see Daly Davis; Sciolla; Rosci; Le Mollé; Folena, 
“Chiaroscuro,” and Il linguaggio del caos; Collareta; and the discus- 
sion in the note to Chapter 17. 

The advice on posing figures in Chapter 186 draws upon widely 
disseminated ideas about anatomical form being fitted to function, 
prevalent in Galen, but the reference to making the dead appear 
heavy and lifeless alludes specifically to Alberti’s discussion of rep- 
resentations of the dead Meleager in On Painting, 11.37. 

Chapter 187, like others on the passions (gli affetti), advocates 
transparency between mental states (thoughts and feelings) and 
physical manifestations in facial expressions, movements, and ges- 
tures; see Summers, “Aria II.” The admonition to avoid the kinds of 
erratic, agitated movements used in battlepieces and Morris dances 
suggests a Horatian concern with decorum in the representation of 
the passions that Leonardo could have found in Alberti, On Painting, 
11.43, on depicting only movements “observed from Nature.” The last 
admonition, to avoid stacking scenes one above the other, recalls 
the practice, still common in the late fifteenth century, of dividing a 
wall into two or three tiers and subdividing those tiers into multiple 
narrative scenes. A similar idea appears in Chapter 54; for fuller dis- 
cussion, see the note to Chapter 54; Pedretti, La mente di Leonardo; 
Zöllner, Bewegung und Ausdruck. 

This text underwent a significant change in meaning in which 
Leonardo’s optical term for projection or section (pariete) (Quaglino, 
197) became “parts” (parte) in Dal Pozzo’s master copy, m3: H228, 
copied to bı: Brooker 1 and sı: Hermitage (see n. 5 of the critical ap- 
paratus). FREN 1651 interpreted the word as “walls” (parois), follow- 
ing the seventeenth-century definition of parete (see the Vocabulario 
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degli Accademici della Crusca, Baldinucci, Vocabulario, and the note 
to Chapter 75). 

The beginning of Chapter 188 announces eight variations of un- 
equal nostrils but enumerates only seven; see Chapter 190, where 
equal (pari) is the eighth type. Sources for this type of categorization 
in the scientific literature derive from Aristotle's Categories, but as 
an aid to painters, it bespeaks oral vvorkshop practices. A dravving in 
LdP, n. 228, 108r, which was not included in any of the early, abridged 
copies, shows the concave and straight connection between the 
nose and the brow. FREN 1651 speciftes “cartilage” in the title instead 
of “parts,” indicating the more advanced state of anatomical study in 
the 150 years that had passed since Leonardo wrote the Italian text 
to refer to the tissue structure of the nostrils. Other changes in ITAL 
1651 clarify the text (nn. 4, 7, 8, and g in the critical apparatus). LdP 
describes two types of foreheads, but ITAL 1651 announced three, a 
change that can be traced to fmz: Gaddi, which renders two (due), 
but a different hand underlined the word and wrote three (tre) in the 
margin. Similar underlining and correction in the margin is found in 
vb: Barberini, but sı: Hermitage incorporates “three” (tre) in the text 
with a different title. In the right margin of sı: Hermitage, the cor- 
rect title is indicated, and this was then used in the publication; the 
same hand drew a bracket at the beginning of the chapter, identify- 
ing an error that arose in copying the text into m3: H228, which also 
appears uncorrected in sı: Hermitage (see Bell, “The Final Text, Part 
One”). The profile drawings of noses in LdP, n. 289, 108v, were not in 
any of the abridged manuscripts, and they do not appear in the 1651 
edition. Compare Chapters 188 and 190 on other aids to memory; for 
further discussion of mnemonic handbooks and the cultivation of 
memory, see Yates. 

The list of nose profiles in Chapter 190 of ITAL 1651 includes only 
nine, while FREN 1651 includes ten. The missing type is equal (pari). 
The divergence appears to be due to Du Fresne, perhaps inadver- 
tently, since Dal Pozzo's master copy, ma: H228, and sı: Hermitage 
include “equal” in their lists. Nonetheless, it is absent from vb: 
Barberini, also known to Dal Pozzo. The list of types in Chapter 190 
is longer and more comprehensive than the related lists in Chapters 
188 and 189. The concept of “aria” conveys both demeanor and ap- 
pearance, especially of a face (see Summers, “Aria 11"). 

Leonardo’s concern in Chapter 191, derived from Paris Ms A, ca. 
1490-1492, is with the effect of grazia produced by light and shadow 
modeled without sharp definition. Chapters 35, 36, 74, and 287 also 
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discuss the quality of grace arising on faces because of gradual tran- 
sitions from light into shadow. 

What Leonardo describes in Chapter 192 is a shift in the distribu- 
tion of weight as a limb moves away from the center of gravity; the 
subtle shifts observed in the torso shifting forward or backward to 
balance the weight are observed at the pit of the throat, just above 
the notch in the collarbones. 

Chapter 193 combines three chapters in LdP, nn. 296, 297, and 
298, uor, the last two of which were greatly truncated to form the 
last sentence of the chapter (see nn. 5 and 6 of the critical appa- 
ratus). The concerns with decorum, that is, with the appropriate 
combination of facial gesture and bodily movement to convey the 
figure’s mental state, are closely aligned with Alberti’s advice in Book 
2 of On Painting, especially 11.41-42, on how to paint a “historia” in 
order to move spectators to identify with the emotions of the de- 
picted figures: “Nature provides ... that we mourn with the mourn- 
ers, laugh with those who laugh, and grieve with the grief-stricken. 
Yet these feelings are known from movements of the body” Similar 
concerns dominated French academic art theory in the 1660s (see 
Maguire Robison, “Pursuit of Eloquence”), but their focus included 
historical accuracy and modern standards of dignity. Thus, Fréart de 
Chambray objected to Raphael's inclusion of Diogenes among the 
philosophers in the School of Athens, arguing that Diogenes “never 
professed any learning, and lived the life of a dog” (Wood, 218, quot- 
ing from Idée, 102-104). 

The advice in Chapter 194 is about scientific accuracy. Compare 
with Chapters 191 and 180, also on the representation of active 
muscles. The title in FREN 1651 was changed to “On the way to de- 
pict muscles on nudes” (De la maniere de toucher le muscles sur les 
membres nudes), suggesting that the term “membrification” (see the 
note to Chapter 185), referring here to the workshop practice of com- 
bining individual parts (members), was no longer familiar to mid- 
seventeenth-century readers (on this workshop practice in the late 
sixteenth century, see Dempsey, “Some Observations’). 

Chapter 195 begins a short section on comparative anatomy in 
biomechanics, a subject inspired by Aristotle’s three treatises on 
animals (History of Animals, Parts of Animals, and Movement of 
Animals; see the note to Chapter 175). Leonardo studied weights 
and balances in connection with his analysis of human move- 
ment (Laurenza, La figura umana; Galluzzi and Laurenza; Kemp 
and Barone, “Leonardo’s Own Trattato”). Chapters 196, 249, and 
268 offer further explanations of the differences in the height of 
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bony landmarks of shoulders and hips while walking and running. 
A change during the transmission process eliminated the reference 
to animals (see n. 1 of the critical apparatus), discussed as evidence 
of the editors sensitivity to the Tridentine Decree on Images by 
Farago, “Origins of the Trattato." 

Chapter 196 appears twenty-first on the list of problematic chap- 
ters that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to be checked against Leonardo”s 
autograph manuscripts. The concept of local motion ultimately 
derives from Aristotle’s definition in the Physics (Va, 225a34-b9) of 
three types of motion: qualitative (alteration in quality), quantita- 
tive (increase or decrease), and local (change of place), although 
Leonardo derived his understanding of force in motion from impe- 
tus theory using Scholastic sources, such as Jean Buridan’s De pon- 
deribus (see the note to Chapter 182; on Buridan, see Moody and 
Clagett). This and other chapters on adjustments in the center of 
gravity and the shortest path of movement were indebted to the the- 
orems of Archimedes, whose writings Leonardo studied from 1502 
and applied in his studies of the flight of birds; see Kemp, Marvellous 
Works, 254-255. Leonardo composed drafts for a geometrical trea- 
tise, “On Transformation,” but no treatise on motion referred to in 
this passage survives. G. Bossi, writing ca. 1800, reported seeing an 
autograph “libro di moti” (Laurenza, “Figino,” 175); see Landrus, “Lost 
Book on Painting.” Its counterpart in natural science is the Turin 
Codex “On the Flight of Birds,” dated 15 April 1505. 

The text of LdP, n. 306, niv—12r, was divided into two parts to cre- 
ate Chapters 196 and 197. The illustration associated with Chapter 197 
therefore pertains also to Chapter 196. Prepublication MSS treated 
this relationship differently: fm2: Gaddi assigned one heading in the 
index to cover both passages (Chapters 192-193 in this manuscript); 
m3: H228 grouped and indexed the texts together, a treatment that 
was copied into sı: Hermitage as well as bı: Brooker 1 (see Bell, “The 
Final Text, Part One”). The French editors Du Fresne and Chambray 
separated them into two chapters, using the subheading for the title 
to Chapter 197. 

Chapter 197 is a continuation of the previous chapter, both of 
which composed LdP 306. The illustration corresponding to this 
text in LdP, n. 306, 11v-112r, shows three figures, labeled a, b, and c. 
Chapter 197 eliminates the labels and reduces the illustration to two 
figures, now located in a landscape setting. Poussin’s original pen 
and wash drawing, tipped into m3: H228, 48r/78 for figure c (on the 
right in the engraving), clearly shows the inadequacy of the oppos- 
ing argument: the man who simultaneously lifts his left leg, extends 
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his left arm, and lowers his left shoulder has to compensate by rais- 
ing the hip on his standing leg, just as Leonardo argues. The hip of 
the standing leg is also higher in the man standing in a contrapposto 
pose with even shoulders. Poussin's figure departs from Leonardo's 
spear-throwing soldier (figure a) to demonstrate the principle of skel- 
etal compensation in weight distribution. Poussin's drawing for this 
chapter in m3: H228 was inspired by the ancient statuary group of 
Castor and Pollux (now in Madrid, Prado; see Barone, "Seventeenth- 
century Illustrations,” 29), but the proportions of the figures repli- 
cate those of the Antinous; see Barone, "Poussin as Engineer" on the 
importance of this canon, which Bellori reproduced in an appendix 
to his Life of Poussin in Le Vite. 

Chapter198 deals with subtle shifts in body weight thatarise when 
one moves an arm away from the midline of the body; Chapters 191 
and 201 complement this chapter by noting slightly different ana- 
tomical markers of the shift in weight. 

In Chapter 199, Leonardo deduces a principle from the obser- 
vation that animals with longer legs run faster, although the way 
Chapter 199 is worded, one might conclude that the speed of loco- 
motion depends upon the width of the hips—that is, the separa- 
tion of the legs. Compare with Chapter 299. However, in the original 
passage in LdP, n. 308, 112r, instead of “perpendicular” (perpendicolo) 
Leonardo used the word "appendicular" (apendiculo), an anatomi- 
cal term meaning both the appendicular skeleton and the parts of 
the pelvis where the legs attach (see n. 2 of the critical apparatus). 
The term “appendicular” does not appear in the Windsor anatomi- 
cal drawings (see Rosario d'Anzi, Glossario) but is an early usage of 
the vernacular appendicolare derived from the Latin appendiculo. 
In fmz: Gaddi, the word is transcribed incorrectly as “al pendiculo” 
in the first occurrence and corrected as “apendiculo” in the second, 
while vb: Barberini correctly transcribed “apendiculo.” Yet the word 
reads "perpendicular" (perpendicolo) in m3: H228, indicating the 
difficulties Dal Pozzo faced in interpreting Leonardo's technical lan- 
guage. Dal Pozzo's variant was repeated in the second occurrence of 
the word, and was copied to sı: Hermitage (as well as bı: Brooker 1) 
and transmitted to ITAL 1651 and FREN 1651. On the relationship of 
these ideas to Leonardo's study of anatomy and movement, see the 
notes to Chapters 175 and 196. 

The illustration to Chapter 200 derives from LdP, n. 309, 112v, 
which shows two figures side by side, one standing in frontal view 
with a weight on the left shoulder, the other striding forward in pro- 
file view with a weight on its back. In LdP, each figure has a vertical 
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line running from the center of the extra weight carried on the 
shoulder to the ground. Poussin’s preparatory drawing, tipped into 
m3: H228, 49r, shows only the frontal standing figure with a line run- 
ning from the center of the weight to the inside edge of the weight- 
bearing leg, rather than to the center of the leg as the text describes. 
The engraving eliminates the center line altogether but adds an un- 
finished architectural setting, suggesting that the stone is being car- 
ried for the purpose of construction. Barone (“Seventeenth-century 
Illustrations,’ 27) explores Poussin’s frequent decisions to represent 
single figures in chapters for which LdP, vb: Barberini, and other 
early manuscripts represented two or more figures. The proportions 
and pose of the figure are variations on a type Poussin used repeat- 
edly and replicated by tracing with carbon and translucent paper 
(Barone, “Poussin as Engineer,” 215). 

The figure in profile carrying a weight on its back was drawn on 
a separate sheet by Poussin and associated with Chapter 202 in m3: 
H228 (F/B 255; R/P 9). None of the early abridged Mss retained the 
side-by-side arrangement of the two figures, and most associated 
both figures with the text that became Chapter 202, stacking the fig- 
ures one above another to fit them into the margin outside the text. 
For example, in f6: Concini, the text of the chapter continues onto 
the verso, splitting the figures onto the recto and verso, with the first 
accompanying the beginning of the text and the second accompany- 
ing the end. This led to a slippage of figures in relation to the abridged 
text, on which see Cole, “On the Movement of Figures.” However, 
one copy of Poussin’s drawing was associated with this chapter: in 
bı: Brooker 1, where it is labeled “200” to conform with the correct 
chapter. In sı: Hermitage, it is clearly associated with Chapter 202, 
as it is in its source in m3: H228. In sı: Hermitage a large space for an 
illustration follows the text, and the figure tipped in after the chapter 
that became 200 is clearly misplaced (it is the pointing man used for 
Chapter 201). Consequently, we cannot be certain whether Cassiano 
intended to move this illustration to Chapter 200, or whether the 
decision was made by Errard, Du Fresne, and Chambray. 

The illustration to Chapter 201 is based on the drawing by Poussin 
(F/B 258; R/P 10), which shows a standing figure with back arched, 
right arm on hips, and left arm extended; it repeats the pose of the il- 
lustration for Chapter 89 (F/B 251). The source of the chapter in LdP, 
n. 310, 1131, has no accompanying illustration, nor does one appear in 
any of the early Florentine copies, vb: Barberini, or any other copy 
prepared outside the Dal Pozzo workshop before publication of the 
Trattato. In m3: H228, Poussin’s drawing is tipped in to accompany 
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FIGURE RN3 

ITAL 1651, Chapter 201.a. 

fn: Badia, figure associated 
with text of Trattato Chapter 
198. MS I.11.278. Florence, 
Biblioteca Nazionale 
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Figures for Chapter 197 in 
bı: Brooker 1. Corresponds 
to ITAL 1651, Chapter 201. 
Collection T. Kimball 
Brooker. 
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this passage (49/79r, ma: chapter 201), yet the same illustration ap- 
pears in si: Hermitage with a different passage, entitled “How the 
entire distribution of a person's weight changes when a bent arm 
is extended" (Come il braccio raccolto muta tutto l'huomo dalla sua 
prima ponderatione quando esso braccio s'estende; 48v, sı: chapter 
201), the text of which corresponds to Chapter 198 in the Trattato, 
also without an illustration in LdP. The text of Chapter 201 describes 
a figure standing on one leg who compensates by shifting an equal 
amount of body weight onto the other side of its center of gravity: 
Poussin's figure leans back to offset the weight of his extended arm. 
This pose is similar to, but does not literally copy the poses of figures 
in LdP, n. 306, 11v-112r (another chapter on the uneven distribution 
of weight in a standing figure, which became Chapter 197). The il- 
lustration for Chapter 201 takes elements from all three figures origi- 
nating in LdP, n. 306: the arm bent at the elbow, the opposite arm 
extended, and the standing frontal contrapposto pose with one knee 
noticeably bent. The question is whether Poussin used these figures 
as a starting point, or whether he developed the image from the text. 

Among the copies of these little figures, several of which were 
known to Poussin and Dal Pozzo, such as vb: Barberini, 9or, is an 
early seventeenth-century copy where one of these three little fig- 
ures slipped down to the next chapter, that is, to Chapter 198, the text 
to which this drawing was attached in sı: Hermitage. Cole (“On the 
Movement of Figures") demonstrated that when these early copies 
stacked the figures in the margins after the text had been transcribed, 
instead of leaving space in the center of the page as Melzi did in 
LdP, the lowest figure sometimes became associated with the text 
for the next chapter. This is what happened in fn: Badia (a Gaddi- 
based manuscript dated to the early seventeenth century) with the 
little figure posed with one arm extended and a bent knee indicat- 
ing its weight shifted onto one leg (Figure RN3); its placement at 
the bottom of the page clearly associates it with the text of Chapter 
198. Poussin's figure adds new and significant elements: the vertical 
plumb line, the figure leaning far back to displace weight behind the 
vertical in order to offset the weight of the extended arm, and the 
whole balancing act on relaxed legs and hips in perfect contrapposto, 
seen below in the copy in bı: Brooker1 (Figure RN4). We do not know 
whether fni: Badia was available to Dal Pozzo or Poussin, but evi- 
dence that another manuscript with this slippage was available to 
Poussin and Dal Pozzo is found in l2: Belt 36, a manuscript prepared 
in the Dal Pozzo workshop with freehand copies of Poussin's illustra- 
tions to m3: H228 and several unique illustrations, including one for 
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Chapter 198 of a man twisting around with one arm fully extended 
(Figure RN5). 

The drawing for 12: Belt 36 is clearly not dependent on Poussin; yet 
its intended association with the text of Chapter 198 is evident from 
the representation of a tightrope as mentioned in the text. Its source 
might have been another early seventeenth-century manuscript 
known to have been in Rome, either rcı: Casanatense 968, or rc2: 
Casanatense 5018. In the first (rcı), a figure associated with Chapter 
207 was displaced from its original text and isolated at the bottom 
of the page (Figure RN6). Its twisted pose, with arms extended to 
help the figure balance on one leg, recalls the pose in 12: Belt 36. The 
same pose appears in rc2: Casantense 5018, associated with Trattato 
Chapter 211 (rc2: chapter 206). Clearly, Dal Pozzo worked diligently 
to align the illustrations with their proper text. 

Yet questions remain. How did Chambray and Du Fresne come 
to associate this illustration with Chapter 201, since the image is at- 
tached to Chapter 198 in s1: Hermitage? And why did Poussin make 
his figure lean back farther than people need to lean to offset the 
minimal weight of an extended arm? The answer to the first is found 
in bı: Brooker 1, Fréart de Chambray’s presumed copy, probably in 
France before 1648 (see Bell, “The Final Text, Part One”), where this 
image is neatly placed below the text of Chapter 201, and labeled 
with that number in the top right corner. As we saw in Chapter 200, 
a similar mismatch of illustrations between sı: Hermitage and the 
printed editions was resolved with the “correct” placement of that 
image in b1: Brooker1, leading us to propose that this was Chambray’s 
principal guide to the text and illustrations of FREN 1651. The illus- 
trations tipped in to the pages of sı: Hermitage were separated from 
their pages at some point in the past, as several other illustrations 
are out of place (see the note to Chapter 165: a drawing of arm bones 
intended for Chapter 177 is now attached to sı: Chapter 168), while 
others have disappeared from the manuscript (not noted by Steinitz, 
Treatise on Painting, in her description of the manuscript (C,1), 82- 
83); and Blunt first noted that five other illustrations (for chapters 
185, 205, 234, 236, and 285) are “feeble and quite different,’ possi- 
bly eighteenth-century copies executed in grey wash (reported by 
Steinitz, 83). But it is also possible that Dal Pozzo changed his mind 
on the placement of the illustrations, and attached them to different 
chapters in Chantelou’s copy (sı: Hermitage) and Chambray’s copy 
(bı: Brooker 1). The placement of blank spaces in sı: Hermitage in- 
dicates the latter, for there is no blank space after Chapter 201 and 
there is a large blank space after Chapter 198. Intentionally or not, 
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FIGURE RN5 

Chapter 198 in l2: Belt 36, 
illustration for ITAL 1651, 
Chapter 198, man twisting 
around with one arm fully 
extended. Los Angeles, 
University of California, 
Special Collections. 
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FIGURE RN6 

rci: Casanatense 968, figure 
associated with Trattato 
Chapter 207, isolated at 

the bottom of the page. 

MS 968, Rome, Biblioteca 
Casanatense. 

(PHOTO COURTESY OF THE 
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FIGURE RN7 A, B, AND C 
Chapters 201-203. Facing 
pages of FREN 1651 and ITAL 
1651. 
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the French editors shifted the illustration from Trattato Chapter 198 
to Trattato Chapter 201. 

The second question, of how Poussin came to represent a figure 
leaning back more than necessary, when the movements of his other 
figures are noticeably restrained, may be found in another chapter in 
the Trattato, Chapter 206, where the principle of body weight shifts 
describes how a person about to fall “throws his arm out on the op- 
posite side." It is likely that Poussin intended this drawing for that 
chapter. Barone (“Poussin as Engineer”) discovered that Poussin de- 
veloped an elaborate modular scheme for constructing his figures 
which made it possible for him to alter poses derived from a proto- 
type: in the illustration that accompanies Chapter 201, we witness 
the fruits of these labors. The pose fits in seamlessly with other fig- 
ure drawings supplied by Poussin and, with its universal quality and 
disequilibrium in balance, could serve equally well for Chapter 198, 
201, or 206. Errard”s engraving, however, exaggerates the disequilib- 
rium with its landscape elements of leaning trees and stumps splay- 
ing out from edges of a rocky hillock. The steep slope of the hillock 
is emphasized by dark leafy branches of tree tops that rise only a few 
feet above, conveying the idea of a precipitous fall which, given the 
wind-blown hair of the protagonist, looks all too likely to happen. 
Poussin's original in m3: H228 is free of such landscape elements and 
stands on flat, albeit slightly uneven, ground. 


Overview of Differences Between the Graphic Design of 
the French and Italian Editions for Chapters 201-203 and 
232-235 


The placement of the engraving on the page in ITAL 1651 further 
complicates its intended association with Chapter 201, because 
the illustration appears above Chapter 202 (p. 57), while the text of 
Chapter 201 appears on the facing page (p. 56), below the illustration 
for Chapter 200 (the text of Chapter 200 is above the illustration) 
(fig. RN7A). The illustration for Chapter 202 appears on the next 
page (p. 58), above Chapter 203 (fig. RN7B), while its correspond- 
ing text appears on the preceding page (p. 57), below the illustration 
for Chapter 201 (see again, fig. RN7A). Thus, the text and image for 
Chapter 202 are not visible at the same time (compare the French 
edition, fig. RN7c, where they are). As if this were not confusing 
enough, the text and image for Chapter 203 are also on facing pages 
(illustration is on p. 59 above the text for Chapter 204, while text is 
on p. 58, below the illustration for Chapter 202). The bottom halves 
of pages 57 and 58 are filled with ornamental decorations designed 
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by Charles Errard initially for Chambray’s Parallele, 1650, a deluxe 
edition of the same format and style as the Trattato (Sparti). The 
contents of these decorative vignettes on pages 57 and 58 vary from 
copy to copy, as two examples at the Getty Research Library, Los 
Angeles, attest: the decorative panels on pages 57 and 58 are inter- 
changed (see figs. L.22B and I.22c in volume 1). 

The presentation of the illustration to Chapter 235 in ITAL 1651 is 
another example of differences in layout between the French and 
Italian editions. The image of men struggling over the column is 
placed on the page facing the illustration of arms from the previous 
chapter (fig. RN8D), which is separated from its text on the recto of 
the same sheet (fig. RN8C). Consequently, these two related texts on 
pushing and pulling are not visible simultaneously, and their con- 
nections with their specific chapters are easily misconstrued. This 
awkward layout could have been mitigated by eliminating the deco- 
rative panel of sphinxes (originally published in Chambray s Parallele 
de l'architecture antique e de la moderne, 1650, p. 63) in the bottom of 
the left-hand page. FREN 1651 kept image and text together clearly 
in Chapters 234 and 235. There, illustrations for Chapters 232 and 
233 face the page devoted to Chapter 234, with the title and short 
passage for Chapter 233 split between the two pages (fig. RN8A). 
Although the layout is conducive to drawing comparisons among 
the images, in FREN 1651 the text and image for Chapter 234 are not 
simultaneously visible (compare fig. RNSA, image, and RN8B, text). 

The fact that the two editions came to different graphic solutions 
suggests again that the two French editors placed different values on 
the relationship of text and image and the use of ornamental details 
in the two editions. The design supports the content better in FREN 
1651, where text and image for Chapters 201, 202, and 203 are visible 
at the same time on facing pages 68 and 69, although only the title 
of Chapter 203 is visible (the rest of the passage is on the verso, on 
p. 70). Thus FREN 1651 also invites comparisons of the three poses 
illustrating figures seen from different sides. Such engagements with 
the images are, by contrast, discouraged by the layout of ITAL 1651, 
which instead avoids tight spacing of text and image, and empha- 
sizes sheer graphic opulence by the inclusion of elaborate decora- 
tive vignettes unrelated to the subject matter, which are not found 
in the French edition. Perhaps these decorative elements were only 
a last-minute decision to avoid the tight fit of two engraved plates on 
the same page: two lines of text are squeezed in between two plates 
on page 67 of FREN 1651, and this text is misaligned (crooked). The 
addition of decorative vignettes in ITAL 1651 allows more room for 
the text and avoids such crowding (compare pages 57 and 58; there 
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FIGURE RN8 A, B, C, AND D 
Chapters 232-235. Facing 
pages of FREN 1651 and ITAL 
1651. 
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are no pages 59 and 60 in the Italian edition, another indication of a 
last-minute decision). 

There is no scholarly consensus on the order of publication, al- 
though the precedence of FREN 1651 is preferred (Barone, “Cassiano” 
and “Seventeenth-Century Transformations,’ in volume 1 of this 
study). If these alterations were made to avoid crowding text with 
two images on the same page, then this evidence also supports the 
precedence of the French text (see further discussion in Farago, 
Historical Introduction). In any case, the fact that the two edi- 
tions came to slightly different solutions about the layout of text 
and image in Chapters 201 through 203, neither of which is entirely 
successful, is significant in itself because it raises still further ques- 
tions about the intended audiences of the two deluxe editions. 
Chambray’s translation, with its more coherent arrangement of text 
and image, made Leonardo’s treatise available to readers in their na- 
tive French language, chief among them presumably the founding 
leaders of the Académie royale, while the more highly wrought orna- 
ment, less crowded arrangement of text and image on these pages, 
and extensive paratexts of Du Fresne’s Italian edition might have 
appealed to wealthy collectors and recipients of diplomatic gifts, to 
whom its lack of correspondence between text and image in these 
chapters might not have mattered as much as it would have to artists 
and teachers. 

The presentation of the illustrations to Chapters 232 to 235 in ITAL 
1651 is another example of similar differences in layout between the 
French and Italian editions. In FREN 1651, the plates to Chapters 232 
and 233 are on the same page (p. 76), with two lines of text squeezed 
in between as in the earlier example, although this time the text is 
not misregistered (it appears level). In ITAL 1651, these images are 
spread over two facing pages, and the gap is filled with another deco- 
rative vignette on the following page (p. 68; originally published in 
Chambray’s Parallele, p. 63). As a result, in ITAL 1651, the image of 
men struggling over the column is placed on the page facing the il- 
lustration of arms from the previous chapter (facing pp. 68 and 69), 
which is separated from its text on the previous page (p. 67). The two 
visually related texts on pushing and pulling are visible simultane- 
ously in ITAL 1651, but the connections with their specific chapters 
are not. FREN 1651 kept image and text together clearly in Chapters 
234 and 235, while the illustrations for Chapters 232 and 233 face the 
page devoted to Chapter 234. Although the layout is again conducive 
to drawing comparisons among the images, in FREN 1651 the text 
and image for Chapter 232 are not simultaneously visible. The fact 
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that the two editions came to diffierent graphic solutions suggests 
that the two French editors placed different values on the relation- 
ship of text and image and the use of ornamental details in the two 
editions. The resolution of the graphic design so that text and image 
are not crowded was the priority for ITAL 1651. 


The illustration to Chapter 202 derives from LdP, n. 309, 112v, as does 
its counterpart in Chapter 200 (see the note to that chapter). Poussin 
drew a figure in profile walking down a step, with a heavy stone on 
its shoulder (F/B 255; R/P 11; mg: H228, copied to s1: Hermitage). He 
transformed Leonardos profile view of a moving figure bent under 
the stress of heavy weight on its back by introducing a step to pro- 
vide a cause for the shift of weight onto one leg. The figure’s right arm 
reaches in front of its face, which now turns away from the viewer, to 
stabilize the extra weight, which rests on the skeletal support of the 
human body, its weight transferred through the vertical support of 
the standing leg and torso. Errard set the figure in front of a building 
in the process of construction, suggesting a motive for the transport 
of the heavy stone. The placement of its Doric pilasters behind the 
figure creates a static foil to the moving figure, which now seems to 
be moving rapidly—a dynamic shift to the quiet poise of Poussin’s 
original. 

The illustration to Chapter 203 shows a bearded man facing for- 
ward in a contrapposto pose, one hand resting on his hip. The image 
is based upon the one designed by Poussin for the chapter entitled 
“On the equal distribution of weight” (De equiparenza: Chapter 206 
in the Trattato), where it remains attached in mg: H228, (F/B 258. 
R/P 12), a chapter dealing with the distribution of body weight when 
there is extra or, in Aristotelian terms, “accidental,” weight. Chapter 
203 deals with the equal distribution of weight when in stasis. The 
corresponding text in LdP, n. 315, u3r-v, is not illustrated. 

In sı: Hermitage, this figure is connected with a chapter of the 
same number but a different text (“How a person's weight is distrib- 
uted over their feet,’ corresponding to Trattato Chapter 201), and 
it is with yet a different text in b1: Brooker 1, but the same chapter 
number (b1: chapter 204, “On the bending and turning of humans,” 
Trattato Chapter 204)—indicating the complexity faced by the edi- 
tors in matching text and illustration. It is not clear why Du Fresne 
and Chambray decided to associate this figure with Chapter 203, a 
chapter not illustrated in LdP, n. 312, 12v-113r, or in any prepublica- 
tion copy. One possibility is that the content of Chapter 203, on the 
absence of motion, works better with a relaxed figure in contrapposto 
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than a text about figures carrying extra weight. As with other figures 
in this group, the proportions follow those of Antinous and the fea- 
tures those of the Farnese Hercules (Barone, “Poussin as Engineer 
especially 203—213). 

Chapter 203 presents difficulties in interpretation because of a 
change from "feet" (piedi) in LdP to “weight” (pesi) (see n. 2 in criti- 
cal apparatus), whereby the text now reads that weights are sup- 
ported above weight. The scribal error “weight” (pesi) appears in 
nearly all early Florentine Mss, including fm2: Gaddi; f6: Concini; 
f2: Giacomini; and flz: Laur 457. Yet several Mss produced in Dal 
Pozzo's workshop (pı: Paris, and 12: Belt 36) have the correct word 
"feet" (piedi). Given Dal Pozzo's extensive search for accuracy, it is 
surprising that he overlooked this variant in correcting m3: H228 be- 
fore having the text copied into sı: Hermitage and bı: Brooker 1. Du 
Fresne followed sı: Hermitage. 

The text of Chapter 204, derived from LdP, n. 313, 1135, originally 
included a sketch of a figure twisting backwards, which was includ- 
ed in the early Florentine manuscripts (f6: Concini; fm2: Gaddi; f2: 
Giacomini) as well as vb: Barberini. However, it was associated with 
the chapter “On Human Motion" (Trattato Chapter 206) in all but 
f6: Concini, not with the text of this chapter on twisting and bend- 
ing, where it made little sense as an illustration of the principles 
there described. While purely internal to the manuscripts, the evi- 
dence suggests that the decision to eliminate this illustration was 
made at the time Cassiano dal Pozzo employed Poussin. Leonardo's 
ornate figure exceeds the limits of flexion advocated by Alberti, On 
Painting, 11.43, where he advises moderation in the movement of 
parts around the body's central axis. Since Leonardo's discussion 
uses very similar terms describing the weights and balances around 
the central axis, it is likely that he had Alberti's text in mind, at least 
initially when he wrote about this subject in Ms A, the source of 
Chapters 210 and 211 (see the notes to these chapters). In fact, the 
sketch for Chapter 204 in LdP, n. 313, u3r, is similar to Leonardo's 
sketch for a St. Sebastian, which has been discussed as a formula 
for grazia by Summers (Michelangelo, 80-85); Leonardo's distinctive 
form of contrapposto is far from Alberti's understanding of figurative 
decorum as not exceeding what is possible in nature and far from 
the figurative decorum typical of Poussin's figures on human move- 
ment illustrating the Trattato. 

In the source of Chapter 205 in LdP, n. 314, u3r, there is a sketch 
of two fingers, one bent, one straight, with the central line indicated. 
Early Mss reproduced the sketch with the central line only on the 
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straight finger (fm2: Gaddi; f6: Concini, fə: Giacomini), while seven- 
teenth-century copies eliminated the sketch. 

Chapter 206, which is not illustrated in the printed Trattato, was 
accompanied by the illustration now with Chapter 203 in Dal Pozzo's 
m3: H228. However, the illustration to Chapter 201 shows a leaning 
figure extending one arm in counterbalance, as if following the tex- 
tual description in Chapter 206 of a person about to fall, who throws 
out an arm to regain balance. This raises the possibility that illustra- 
tions were mistakenly interchanged at an earlier point, before any 
manuscripts traveled to France; see Bell, “The Final Text, Part One,” 
and the notes to Chapters 201 and 203. 

Chapter 207 explains that the pulling force of the body weight 
increases the farther that weight is offset from its center of support, 
which we often see represented as men leaning diagonally forward 
in pulling some heavy object. That these forces can be visualized as 
lines, also called vectors of force, is a way of representing these ac- 
tions geometrically. The concept of simple motion, as compared to 
compound motion, ultimately derives from Aristotle; see the notes 
to Chapters 172 and 183. The compound motion in this case is the 
combination of the muscular force of legs or back with the pulling 
action of off-centered body weight. 

The illustration to Chapter 209 shows a youthful man in a con- 
trapposto pose with the shoulder of the weight-bearing leg notice- 
ably lower, as the text describes. Poussin's figure in m3: H228 was 
modeled after the admired statue of Antinous, which Chambray 
published as a Greek exemplar of proportions, and Bellori pub- 
lished in an appendix to his life of Poussin; see Barone, "Poussin 
as Engineer" 204-206. During the two decades leading up to the 
publication, a discriminating attitude toward the many antiqui- 
ties in Rome arose in the circle of Poussin and Duquesnoy in which 
certain works, believed to be Greek, were admired as the best ex- 
amples; see Dempsey, "Greek Style"; Lingo, "The Greek Manner" 
and Duquesnoy; and the note to Chapter 360. Errard's engraving 
retains this quality with its minimal landscape elements, including 
the tree stump that resembles the sculpted support often found in 
ancient sculpture. 

In LdP, n. 318, 13v-114r, the text that became Chapter 209 was il- 
lustrated with two figures, one in the contrapposto pose in frontal 
view that appears in the printed edition, the other in a three-quarter 
twisting position similar (in reverse) to the illustration accompany- 
ing Chapter 201. Both figures have a plumb line running from the 
pit of the throat to the ground and a lower shoulder on the side 
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of the standing leg. Among the early Florentine manuscripts, fm2: 
Gaddi reproduces both figures, one above another (as do fa, 66, fm, 
and others), vvith the plumb line. But the copying procedures and 
reorientation of figures to the margins led at an early date to the 
displacement of these figures and their separation from that text. 
In f6: Concini, only the twisting figure accompanies this passage; its 
frontal counterpart has slipped ahead to the next chapter, entitled 
“On the grace of limbs” (Delle gratie delle membra, which is Trattato 
Chapter 210). In vb: Barberini, the twisting figure has slipped to the 
chapter entitled “On human movement” (Del moto humano, Trattato 
Chapter 207), and the figure in contrapposto is associated with the 
next chapter, entitled “On motion created by the destruction of bal- 
ance” (Dal moto creato dalla distintione del bilico, Trattato Chapter 
208). However, in m3: H228 and sı: Hermitage, the same chapter is 
illustrated by a single figure, the contrapposto figure facing front, 
as it is in the Trattato. The manuscript evidence indicates that the 
Roman campaign directed by Dal Pozzo restored this illustration 
to its rightful place after a confusing earlier history of slippage be- 
tween word and image, a phenomenon first discussed by Cole, “On 
the Movement of Figures.” 

Chapter 210 describes the failure to create a lifelike representa- 
tion as “woodenness.” While the accurate rendition of soft edges and 
shadows is presented as paramount here and in the related Chapter 
60, where the reference to “woodenness” was lost in the transmission 
process, Leonardo focuses on the variety of movements and absence 
of rigidity in poses, in accord vvith his study of the human body in 
movementand his representations of anatomical parts from varying 
points of view (Laurenza, L’anatomia, 131-145, and Art and Anatomy, 
ı3). More specific guidelines on hovv to pose figures by varying the 
height of the horizontal axes (shoulders, hips) and rotating anatomi- 
cal parts away from the frontal axis are found in Chapters 21 and 
242. The specific recommendation to align the shoulder on the verti- 
cal axis of the “greatest prominence of the hip” (a reference to the 
greater trochanter, which projects farther from the midline than the 
anterior superior iliac crest), is commensurate with Leonardo’s late 
studies of balance and equilibrium (see Galluzzi and Laurenza), as 
well as with early sketches in Paris MS A, 29r, where the horizontal 
axes of the joints pass through the centric line, one at the anterior 
superior iliac spine (ASIS) and another at the greater trochanter 
(see Barone, “Poussin as Engineer”, Kemp and Barone, “Leonardo's 
Own Trattato”). On the infinite positions of head and arms, compare 
Chapters 172 and 271. 
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Chapter 211, like the previous chapter, derives from Paris MS A, 
where it forms part of an early “trattato sequence,’ so named because 
the passages follow the organization and subject matter of Alberti’s 
On Painting, divided into three parts: a definition of painting as 
science based on optics, comparisons of the arts, and precepts for 
figurative decorum, which is the subject of this passage (see Farago, 
“Color and Chiaroscuro” and Paragone, 99-106, for discussion of the 
“trattato sequence,’ a pattern that occurs throughout Leonardo's 
writings, beginning with his close study of Alberti’s text recorded 
in Ms A). The word “commodità” in the title, the Italian equivalent 
of conveniens, derives from Alberti and is central to his understand- 
ing of the decorum of figures (see Baxandall, Giotto and the Orators, 
137). The type of twisting pose described in Chapter 211 is, how- 
ever, far from the Albertian ideal of restraint and has been associ- 
ated with the “figura serpentinata” ideal that appears in Leonardo’s 
sketch of a St. Sebastian (Hamburg, Kunsthalle), and his design for 
a kneeling Leda and the Swan, known through surviving drawings 
(Chatsworth 717; Rotterdam I 466; see Bambach, Master Draftsman, 
530-536, cat. nn. 98 and 99), which has precedents in sculptures by 
Leonardo” teacher Verrocchio, such as Putto with Dolphin (ca. 1470; 
Florence, Palazzo Vecchio); see the note to Chapter 204. On the in- 
tellectual history and changing definitions of figura serpentinata, 
see Summers, “Maniera and Movement” and Michelangelo, 80-83; 
Shearman, Mannerism; and for its later history, Ostermark-Johansen. 

By starting with “also” (ancora), Chapter 212 reads as a con- 
tinuation of the preceding chapter, and it was an addition to LdP, 
as is suggested in a marginal note that was adopted in the early 
abridged copies. The “book on movement” mentioned here does 
not survive, but Leonardo had completed such a treatise by 1498 
according to Luca Pacioli; see Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting.” On 
the interpretation of this text in early Florentine MSS (as someone 
running, compared to seated), see Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged 
Copies,” n. 71. 

In Chapter 213, Leonardo is thinking along the lines of Aristotle’s 
discussion of the anatomical parallels between quadrupeds and hu- 
mans; see note to Chapter175. 

The idea in Chapter 214 that balance arises from an equal distri- 
bution of weight, and that movement arises from an unequal distri- 
bution, is addressed in several other chapters, including Chapters 
201, 203, and 206; see the notes to Chapters 201 and 203 for discussion 
of the illustration of a figure with arm extended, as in the action dis- 
cussed here, for which there was no sketch in LdP, n. 323, n5r. 
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The succinct formulation in Chapter 216 of the relationship be- 
tween pose and mental state, first articulated by Alberti, On Painting, 
11.41, is central to Leonardo’s considerations of painting throughout 
the Trattato. Its fundamental role in seventeenth-century French ac- 
ademic art theory is made evident by the publication of Charles Le 
Brun’s lecture on the passions as an independent volume (Methode 
pour apprendre a dessiner les passions, 1698), in which the represen- 
tation of inner motion (mental intentions) was considered an es- 
sential aspect of verisimilitude (see Montagu, Kirchner, “Between 
Academicism and Its Critics”, Cottegnies). 

Leonardo gives advice elsewhere similar to that in Chapter 218 on 
carrying a portable notebook; the recommendation here is to record 
poses, rather than gestures or individual features; see Chapters 6, 58, 
90, 95, and 190; see discussion in the note to Chapter 95. 

Chapter 221 appears twenty-second on the list of problem- 
atic chapters that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to be checked against 
Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts. The middle of a muscle is known 
as the belly. On Leonardos interest in developmental anatomy, and 
on his concept of varying proportions, see the notes to Chapters 21 
and 168. On anatomical texts before Leonardo, see Laurenza, Art 
and Anatomy; for his terminology on muscle formation, see Nova, 
“Leonardo’s Myology.” 

Chapter 222 is a good example of Leonardo developing a precept 
for painting anatomically correct figures derived from observation 
of phenomena to which he assigned a cause based on his knowledge 
of physical properties of matter: fat floats because it is lighter than 
water and other bodily fluids. 

On the book project mentioned in Chapter 223, see Nova, 
“Leonardo’s Myology, 157; Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting”; and the 
note to Chapter 57. The terminology used by Leonardo apparently 
caused problems for his translator: FREN 1651 translated le poppe 
(line 1) as l'estomac (the stomach), and summarized the parallel with 
the hips as “the hips also have the same effect” (les hanches aussi sont 
le mesme effet). 

Chapter 224 shows Leonardos interest in developmental anato- 
my and proportion, arising from his observations of differences in 
appearance from youth to maturity; see the notes to Chapters 21 and 
168. See also Chapter 205 on the stability of the centric line, the vir- 
tual axis through a limb or appendage, independent of bones and 
flesh, in a straight and bent finger. 

The reason given in Chapter 226 for the definition of muscles in 
their active and fatigued states is explained in LdP, n. 337, 117v, in 
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a section of text that was eliminated from the original abridgment: 
“The member that is most fatigued will be the most pronounced 
among the muscles” Compare with Chapter 180, where the side on 
which the muscle is working is described as pronounced. The rela- 
tionship of this text to others in LdP from the lost Libro A leaves 
open the possibility that Leonardo’s criticism was directed against 
his contemporaries (Libro A is dated after 1505 by Pedretti, A Lost 
Book, 22; on the distribution of passages from Libro A into LdP, see 
Farago, “How Leonardo da Vinci’s Editors Organized His Treatise”). 
Michelangelo’s unfinished Battle of Cascina cartoon, commissioned 
1504, abandoned 1505, would be the prime candidate, as he shared the 
same space, the Sala dal Gran Consiglio in the Palazzo della Signoria, 
with Leonardo’s unfinished Battle of Anghiari, commissioned 1503, 
abandoned 1506. Leonardo certainly knew Pollaiuolo’s engraving 
Battle of the Ten Nudes (ca. 1470), where the muscles are highly artic- 
ulated regardless of their muscular action. This issue continued to be 
valid a generation later, when Baccio Bandinelli was criticized for his 
overly defined nudes in the statue of Hercule and Cacus (1525-1534, 
Florence, Piazza della Signoria); see Waldman, “Miracol,” 422. In the 
third and fourth decades of the seventeenth century, the qualities 
Leonardo advocates here in Chapter 226 were associated with the 
most excellent antiquities, especially those considered Greek, such 
as the Meleager, the Apollo Belvedere, and the Belvedere Antinous 
(all Vatican City, Vatican Museums). Vincenzo Giustiniani, in a let- 
ter to his friend Teodoro Amayden (ca. 1620) wrote that sculptures 
should be “of such grace and liveliness that they overcome the lim- 
its imposed by the stone” (quoted in Dempsey, “Greek Style,” xlv), 
and then contrasted the Vatican Meleager with Michelangelo’s Risen 
Christ in Santa Maria sopra Minerva (Rome, 1521), which fails to rise 
above the hardness of stone and “seems a mere statue.” Duquesnoy’s 
student Orfeo Boselli further explained the taste of the grand man- 
ner as that which appears “in making the work with sweetness 
and tenderness, which consists in knowing how to hide the bones, 
nerves, veins, and muscles” (Osservazione, 10, recording ideas formu- 
lated in the 1620s and 1630s, as quoted in Dempsey, “Greek Style,” li). 
While formulated independently of Leonardo, these ideas indicate a 
culture already receptive to ideas in the Trattato. 

The muscles described in Chapter 227 are known today as the 
hamstrings, a collective term for the semitendinosus, semimembra- 
nosus, and biceps femoris on the back of the thigh, and the gluteus 
maximus and minimus that form the buttocks. Both of these mus- 
cle groups have considerable elasticity to allow for full flexion and 
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extension at the hip joint. The muscles of the back are numerous and 
not specified in this text, as Leonardo’s focus is on elasticity, which is 
limited in the back by skeletal structure more than muscular elastic- 
ity. The most prominent neck muscles are the upper trapezius, ster- 
nocleidomastoid (from collarbones to back of skull), and platysma, 
three muscles that Leonardo depicted in his unfinished painting of 
St. Jerome, begun ca. 1489/1490 (Vatican, Pinacoteca); see Clayton 
and Philo, 130, n. 4, for the argument that the painting was continued 
during his assocation with the anatomist Marcantonio della Torre (d. 
1511), on the basis of his correct representation of these muscles. The 
muscle of the shoulder probably refers to the deltoid, which covers 
the shoulder joint and upper arm, and which contracts considerably 
when the arm is raised but lengthens in adduction only as the arm 
crosses towards the midline. The muscle of the stomach refers to the 
rectus abdominus, the superficial muscle visible below the skin. The 
term pomegranato refers to the xiphoid process, a tiny projection of 
cartilage at the base of the breastbone that resembles a pomegranate 
seed. Anatomical parts were commonly referred to by their similari- 
ty of appearance to common objects, including the word for muscle, 
which derives from the Latin musculus for “little mouse.” Pettignone 
refers to the ventral and anterior of three principal bones compos- 
ing either half of the pelvis—that is, the pubis—and derives from 
the Latin pecten for comb, rake, or quill. For Leonardo’s anatomical 
terminology, see the glossary of anatomical terms at http://www. 
leonardodigitale.com, Rosario d’Anzi; Nova, “Leonardo’s Myology”; 
and the note to Chapter 41. For closely related anatomical studies, ca. 
1510, see Windsor RL 19032v (O’Malley and Saunders, 86; Keele and 
Pedretti, sub numero; Clayton and Philo, 130, n. 33). 

The square muscle described in Chapter 228 is the pronator qua- 
dratus, which connects the radial and ulnar bones of the forearm. It 
controls pronation of the forearm, allowing the radius to rotate over 
the ulna. The term fucile for the bones of the lower arm (also focile) 
is not included in the Glossario of anatomical terms at Windsor, yet 
was used in anatomical texts before Leonardo; an example cited in 
the TLIO (Tesoro della lingua italiana delle origine, at http://tlio.ovi. 
cnr.it) is LAlmansore (Piro, Volgarizzamento fiorentino del XIV secolo 
[Florence: Galluzzo, 2011]). A drawing in Windsor of the tendons and 
muscles of the hand (RL 19009r) shows this square muscle labeled 
A; see Laurenza, Lanatomia, p. 143, fig. 26; Keele and Pedretti, sub 
numero; Clayton and Philo, 186, n. 63b. 

In modern anatomy, the bones described in Chapter 229 are 
known as sesamoid bones. They are found in locations where a 
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tendon passes over a joint, and serve both to protect the tendon and 
to increase its mechanical efficacy. There are actually twelve in the 
human body—two patellar (knee cap), two in each hand, one in 
each wrist, and two in each foot. The part of the shoulder to which 
Leonardo was referring is not clear. In drawings of a leg on Windsor 
RL 19008r, Leonardo showed the kneecap in place and removed from 
the knee joint. 

In Chapter 230, the xiphoid process, called the pomegranato 
due to its resemblance to a pomegranate seed, is noted as the 
place where the large muscle of the abdomen originates. That 
muscle, the rectus abdominas, is a large flat muscle divided into 
three parts by the crossing of fibrous bands called tendinous in- 
scriptions, and divided lengthwise into two halves by the linea 
alba. These divisions create the characteristic banding across the 
abdominal surface. Leonardo” distinction between the origin and 
the insertion of the muscle (“where it terminates”) reflects his inter- 
est in how the muscle works, for the ribcage remains stable when 
the abdominal muscle contracts. Compare Windsor RL 19032r-v 
(Anatomical Ms B 15r-v); see O'Malley and Saunders, 86; Keele and 
Pedretti, 74r-v; Clayton and Philo, 130—131, n. 43). See also the note to 
Chapter 43. 

Chapter 231 discusses the thoracic rotatores and several lon- 
ger muscles of the thoracic and cervical spine that enable some 
extremely flexible humans to twist a full 180 degrees. The figure 
sketched in LdP, n. 345, mov, to illustrate this text shows a figure 
twisted to 120 degrees. Poussin’s illustration to this chapter (F/B 
260) conserved in m3: H228 (and copied into s1: Hermitage), like 
the muscular figure engraved in the 1651 Trattato/Traitté, twists only 
90 degrees, in accordance with the classicizing ideals of decorous 
body poses derived from his study of antiquity. Barone (“Poussin as 
Engineer” 202) identified Poussin's model as the Callipygian Venus 
(Naples, Archaeological Museum, previously displayed in the Sala 
dei Filosofi of the Farnese Palace in Rome). Errard’s engraving re- 
tains this ancient reference through the minimal elements of setting 
and his addition of an ancient Greek pipe with seven reeds hanging 
with ribbons from a narrow tree branch. On Poussin’s modification 
of poses, see Barone, “Poussin as Engineer”; on twisted poses, see the 
notes to Chapters 30, 40, and 211. FREN 1651 translated svoltamen- 
to as contorsion (contortion), in line with the same classical ideals 
that inspired Poussin, which Alberti formulated in relation to paint- 
ing from his study of Quintilian’s Institutio oratoria (on which see 
Wright, “Alberti’s De Pictura”). 
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In Chapter 232, Leonardo based his observations on men with 
well-developed musculature to conclude that the arms behind the 
back can never be closer than the length of the forearm and palm. 
Some flexible individuals can bring the elbows closer together, and 
also cross the arms beyond the midline in the front. Leonardo’s fasci- 
nation with geometry in relation to the proportions and design of the 
human body clearly contributed to the development of these ideas. 
The illustrations in LdP, nn. 346-347, 1201, show two figures, one with 
both arms crossed in front, the other crossed behind; the triangle is 
the space between the two crossed arms. Poussin’s drawing in m3: 
H228 (F/B 261; R/P 15) shows the man from the front differently: his 
right arm is bent with his hand resting on the left shoulder to make 
a single “triangle.” His image also differs in the use of contrapposto 
poses, and their relationship is reversed. None of the surviving early 
manuscripts includes the illustration in LdP, suggesting that it was 
eliminated in the initial abridgment. We suggest that Poussin de- 
rived the illustration from the text alone. Poussin’s modular method 
of developing and reproducing figures enabled him to seamlessly 
fabricate new poses to scale. Errard closely followed Poussin’s draw- 
ing, elaborating on Poussin’s sketchy indications of a rocky plateau, 
but adding the diagonally oriented tree branches and sprouting tree 
stump. See the note to Chapter 235, the other case in which Poussin 
invented a figure for which he did not have a prototype. 

The illustration for Chapter 233 in LdP, n. 348, 120r, shows two 
figures, one setting up for a forceful swing, the other following 
through after the swing. Poussin devised one figure with swirling 
draperies to convey the velocity and force of movement. The early 
Florentine manuscripts (fmz: Gaddi; f2: Giacomini; f6: Concini) and 
vb: Barberini show both figures as two phases of a forceful swing, 
but their vertical orientation in the margins led fm2: Gaddi (as well 
as m1: Pinelli) to connect the illustrations with the following chap- 
ter on compound force, indicating how quickly drawings became 
separated from their texts in the sixteenth century (see Cole, “On 
the Movement of Figures”). When Poussin reduced the illustration 
to a single figure, he reinvented the pose so that the figure is seen 
from the side at the height of the backswing when the momentum 
of force is greatest (F/B 262, R/P 16 in m3: H228). Errard followed 
the copy in sı: Hermitage but, by redrawing, subtly transformed the 
pose (the front leg is more deeply bent, the head no longer tilted), 
expanded the landscape setting, and added the motif of a lion skin 
draped over a tree to associate the figure with Hercules. Chapter 182 
explains the mechanical principles involved in swinging a club; see 
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Chapter 184 for the definition of compound motion. Here in Chapter 
233, bending combined with twisting creates a compound move- 
ment consisting of rectilinear and rotary motions. 

The illustration to Chapter 234, based upon the drawing in m3: 
Hz28 by an artist “very close to Poussin” (F/B A128), shows two arms 
gripping the same beam from opposite sides to demonstrate the 
muscular competition between pulling and pushing. The source of 
this image might be an illustration rendered in a very similar linear 
style, of arms pushing and pulling in four variants, one showing the 
skeletal structure, another the muscles, and two more fully fleshed, 
in a drawing manual by the Bolognese artist Francesco Cavazzoni, 
Essemplario della nobile arte del disegno (1612), prepared for Roderico 
Pepoli and dedicated to him; see Pigozzi, 31, fig. 24; and Farago, 
“Workshop Procedures, Part Three” Errard presented the image as 
an imitation of an antique bas-relief fragment. The corresponding 
illustration in LdP, n. 349, 120v, has two parts, one showing the skel- 
etal structure of the arm labeled with letters keyed to the text, and 
the other showing two figures struggling with a column, one pulling 
and the other pushing; see Chapter 235. None of the surviving early 
manuscripts illustrate this chapter, which suggests that this illustra- 
tion, as well as the one for the following chapter, was developed on 
the basis of the text alone. In modern anatomical terminology, the 
triceps is the muscle in the back of the upper arm and the biceps in 
front, both originating on the scapula and head of the humerus, and 
both inserting on the forearm, the triceps on the ulna, the biceps on 
the radius. Chapter 234 argues that the biceps would be more effi- 
cient than the triceps because the insertion on the forearm is farther 
from its origin at the shoulder, thus applying the basic principle of 
the balance scale (with weights on two sides of a fulcrum) to human 
movement. De ponderibus may refer to the treatise by Jordanus de 
Nemore, or one of several treatises on weights available to Leonardo; 
see Reti, 93, n. 10; for his knowledge of treatises in the tradition of the 
Merton School on composed ratios in mechanics and astronomy, by 
Jordanus de Nemore and Biagio Pelacani, see Duhem; Uccelli; Hart; 
and Moody and Clagett. The text then moves to the issue of com- 
pound force, explaining it as the combination (compound) of arm 
strength and body weight. In the context of Leonardo”s medieval 
theory of weights and forces, when body weight is added to the force 
of the arm muscles, the force of other muscles involved in orienting 
the body is added to the total force. 

Chapter 235 builds on the argument in the previous chap- 
ter, where he assigned the biceps more potential force than the 
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triceps because it is farther from the fulerum. The argument here 
is that once the triceps has straightened the arm, it cannot vvork 
any harder, so the force of pushing must come from leaning body 
weight forward into a heavy object; conversely, the action of pull- 
ing continually engages the biceps as well as the body weight when 
leaning away. Modern kinesiology reaches the opposite conclu- 
sion because of muscle fatigue and the effective transfer of body 
weight through straight lines. The use of the word “nerve” (nervo, 
nervi) here is jarring given the focus of the text on the actions of 
muscles, but “nerve” was used by Galen and later writers (includ- 
ing Vesalius) to describe the fibrous tissue that connects the liga- 
ment to the bone; Leonardo seems to be equating these “nerves” 
with the hamstring tendons of the leg and the long erector spi- 
nae muscles of the back, which straighten the lumbar curve (see 
Rosario d’Anzi, Glossario, on Leonardo’s anatomical terminology). 
Compare Chapter 43, where Leonardo also describes the nerves as 
innervating the limbs. 

Theillustration designed by Poussin (F/B 263; R/P 18; in m3: H228, 
copied in sı: Hermitage) is conceptually related to the sketch in LdP 
n. 349, 120v, of men pulling and pushing a column, although the dy- 
namics of the postures are entirely different. Leonardo's puller leans 
back to bring the weight of his body into the pull while the draw- 
ing from Dal Pozzo’s workshop represents the puller with a rounded 
back straining as his arm muscles reach their limit, his weight more 
evenly distributed over his feet. The presence of the column in both 
drawings is easily explained by the text of Chapter 235, obviating the 
need to postulate a lost copy of the drawing from LdP as its source 
(but see discussion of related drawing in note to Chapter 234); other 
specific details in the text are the straight arms of the man pushing 
and the slightly bent arms of the man pulling with continous muscu- 
lar action. See further discussion of the illustration in the overview 
essay on the difference in graphic design between the French and 
Italian editions, preceding Chapter 202. 

In Chapter 236, after describing the compression and stretching of 
the flesh (skin and muscle) covering moving joints, Leonardo quan- 
tifies the degree of change as proportionate to the distance from the 
angle of the bent joint. In other words, the degree to which the flesh 
stretches on the outside of the knee will diminish as the flesh gets 
farther from the apex of the bend. Leonardo” interest in the joints of 
the limbs and the changing appearance of the flesh covering those 
joints is seen in several anatomical drawings at Windsor: RL 12626r 
shows the bones of the leg bent near a drawing of the musculature 
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of the leg; RL 12163r shows a bent arm with and without muscula- 
ture; RL 19001v shows the shoulder in various degrees of flexion and 
the forearm in flexion from several angles, demonstrating how the 
muscles of the shoulder work in those actions; Keele and Pedretti, 
sub numero; Clayton and Philo, 40, n. 5, and 156, n. 53a. 

The discussion in Chapter 237 on the design of the human knee 
presents an interesting argument about the stablility of joints. 
Leonardo argues that the knee could not have greater flexibilty, as do 
the shoulder joint and the hip joint, because it would not be stable 
enough to support the weight of the body, which he understands to 
depend on the ability of the leg to remain straight. In architecture, 
straight vertical members can support the heavy weight of vaults 
and ceilings; the support of human body weight on a straight leg 
obeys the same principle. In comparing the action of the knee joint 
to the shoulder joint, Leonardo observes that there is no rotational 
movement in the knee joint; both external and internal rotation of 
the leg take place at the hip, which, like the shoulder joint, is a ball 
and socket structure. By contrast, the knee joint is a thin piece of 
cartilage (the meniscus) between the two large ends (tubercles) of 
the femur (thigh bone) and tibia (lower leg). 

The second paragraph recalls Aristotle, On the Movement of 
Animals, 7na-b, on the necessity of forward flexion for progress, 
where the example is given that “if the flexion were backwards, the 
placing of the foot would be made by two movements and those con- 
trary to one another, one, that is, backwards and one forwards; for in 
the bending together of the limb the lower end of the thigh would 
go backwards, and the shin would move the foot forwards away from 
the flexion; whereas, with the flexion forwards, the progression de- 
scribed will be performed not with contrary motions, but with one 
forward motion.” The last paragraph, describing the action of rising 
from a kneeling position, reveals Leonardo's careful observations of 
human movement while demonstrating the principle of weight dis- 
tribution on straight legs: the knee on the ground takes the weight of 
the torso before the action of the muscles allows one to transfer the 
body weight onto the standing foot with the help of the arms to “line 
up” the thigh with the chest over the standing foot. 

Chapter 238 is a brief restatement of an idea treated in more de- 
tail elsewhere, resulting from Melzi”s process of compiling the Libro 
di pittura by excerpting individual passages from various notebooks 
without sorting and selecting Leonardo’s final formulations of each 
principle; on the compilation process, see Farago, “How Leonardo 
da Vinci’s Editors Organized His Treatise”; and Vecce, “Before the 
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Trattato” Chapter 238 is part of a cluster of passages devoted to the 
force of simple and compound movements (Chapters 233-243), al- 
though it would fit better with the chapters on human proportion 
and anatomy (Chapters 166-196); for other statements of the same 
principle, see Chapters 170 and 236. 

The movements described in Chapter 239 are flexion and ex- 
tension. More detailed lists and definitions are found elsewhere 
(simple movements of the head, Chapter 184; simple movements 
of the shoulder, Chapter 172; simple motion of bending and moving 
weights, Chapter 207). 

Chapter 240 follows from the definition of simple movements 
in the previous chapter, as a compound movement is composed of 
two or more simple movements (Pedretti and Vecce, n. 360, iden- 
tify LdP, nn. 354-360, as originating from the same lost manuscript, 
transcribed in the original order, all of them in the abridged edition). 
The plea for verisimilitude—not reducing a compound movement 
to a simple one—brings the decorum of motion into alignment with 
other aspects of posing and representation. See the notes to Chapter 
184 on simple versus compound movement, to Chapter 30 on the 
importance of twisting poses in general, and to Chapter 211 for spe- 
cific guidelines in representing compound poses, such as twists. The 
source of Chapter 240 in LdP, n. 355, 122r, advises the painter to in- 
tegrate compound movements, but the wording was changed in the 
initial abridgment into a warning to painters, perhaps an indication 
of post-Tridentine concerns with legibility (see n. 3 of the critical 
apparatus). 

Chapter 241 appears twenty-third on the list of problematic chap- 
ters Cassiano sent to Milan to check against Leonardo’s autograph 
manuscripts. Like the preceding chapter, it deals with the decorum 
of figures, and relates to ideas in Chapters 89-97 on representing 
figures in the historia, which Leonardo initially derived from Book 
2 of Alberti’s On Painting and supplemented with information on 
impetus mechanics. 

Chapter 242 argues that all poses incorporate a slight turn or shift 
in the torso to avoid lining up the pelvis, waist, chest, and shoulders 
with the head, arms, or legs—an approach to posing figures dis- 
cussed in the literature on the figura serpentinata and on Leonardo's 
use of three-quarter vievvs in portraiture, see Summers, “Maniera 
and Movement” and “Contrapposto”, Kemp, “Poetic Impulse”, and 
compare with Chapter 211. See also the note to Chapter 30. FREN 1651 
added clarifications, distinguishing the need to avoid a figure fully 
in profile to avoiding having all the parts falling on a plumb line: “& 
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ne desseigner jamais une figure toute de profil, ou toute de front, ou 
par le dos, en sorte qu'on voie les parties qui sont située au milieu du 
corps tomber à plomb comme par allignement les une aux droits des 
autres” (never design a figure entirely either in profile, in front, or on 
its backside so that the middle parts are seen arranged perpendicu- 
larly over one another). 

The change in the title of Chapter 243 from “attitudes” (i.e., poses, 
De attitudine) to “actions” (atti) suggested by V2, an anonymous edi- 
tor of LdP, was adopted in the abridgment. This indicates a growing 
precision in the vocabulary of art during the late sixteenth century. 
A spectator pointing the vievver s attention to a significant action 
in the narrative is a common motif in fifteenth-century Ttalian 
painting supported by Alberti, On Painting, 11.42: “I like there to be 
someone in the historia who tells the spectators what is going on” 
through various gestures. The same strategy vvas vvidely adopted in 
sacred painting of the seventeenth century, see Stoichita, Visionary 
Experience. 

Chapter 244, on the variety of expressions the painter should in- 
clude in the historia, would have fit well with Chapters 98-100 at the 
end of a section on composing the narrative modeled after Alberti, 
see the notes sub numero. Here, it introduces a new section of the 
Trattato that concerns the figures in the historia discussed in terms 
of their pose, gesture, and expression (Chapters 244-270). 

Chapter 245 concerns “moti mentali” or mental activity, which 
should always correspond closely to physical actions. Alberti 
stressed these connections throughout his discussion of figurative 
decorum in Book 2 of On Painting, ideas important to Leonardo’s 
considerations of painting throughout his writings spanning thirty 
years. Here Leonardo imagines an exception, a case of “moti menta- 
li” without a physical counterpart. Seventeenth-century discussions 
replaced the term “moti mentali” with “affetti” and expanded the 
concept to expression, which involves the contour of the figure as 
well as its emotional state and actions (see Dempsey, “Greek Style,” 
liv), codified in Chambray's Idée de la perfection de la peinture (1662) 
as the fourth of five principles of painting. Leonardos division of 
human movement into four categories specifically recalls Aristotle's 
procedure of classifying motion into three kinds, rectilinear, rotary, 
and compound (Physics 261b28); see the note to Chapter 184. The ref- 
erence to Morris (or Moorish) dancing, a form of English folk danc- 
ing first recorded in 1448 that was also popular in Spain, has been 
related to engravings that Leonardo could have seen in Florence; see 
Heaney, 513-515; and Kwakkelstein, “Botticelli,” o. 
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Chapter 247 begins with the Aristotelian principle that human 
knowledge arises from sense experience which Leonardo might 
have derived directly or indirectly from Galen’s On the Usefulness of 
the Parts of the Body. Scholars have proposed that Leonardo’s knowl- 
edge of Aristotle and Galen came from a vernacular commentary in 
the medical or optical literature, such as Cecco d'Ascoli's Acerba: see 
R. $1469, n. 6 (“Deca terza, Ciecco d’Ascoli”), a list of books datable to 
the early 1490s (the same volume reappears in the Madrid Codex 11 
booklist, ca. 1503 (Reti, n. 74). There is evidence in the booklists that 
Leonardo had direct access to some Aristotelian and Galenic texts: 
his booklists are discussed by Pedretti, Commentary, 2:353-368; Reti; 
see also Kemp, “Visual Pyramid,’ 23; Farago, Paragone, 80-81; Solmi 
with Solmi, Le fonti, 226-227; Bell, “Aristotle as a Source”; Laurenza, 
Lanatomia; Clatyon and Philo. The primacy of sight is a frequent 
topic in Leonardo’s defense of painting in the Parte prima of LdP, 
eliminated from the abridged edition. Later writers on the compari- 
son of the arts, such as Baldassare Castiglione and Benedetto Varchi, 
continued to advocate for the primacy of sight (see Mendelsohn; 
Goffen; Cole, Ambitious Form; and on Castiglione’s debt to Leonardo 
and these later rivalries, Farago, Paragone, 15-31, and Sconza, “The 
Earliest Abridged Copies”). All of these writers borrrow from the 
Scholastic tradition of Thomas Aquinas, based on Aristotle’s expla- 
nation of perception and cognition developed on the model of sight: 
On the Soul, 419a, asserts that just as light manifests itself to the eye as 
color, the intelligible manifests itself to the intellect as phantasms of 
mental images. Elaborating upon an ontological hierarchy at least as 
old as Plato’s dialogues, Aquinas claimed that sight is the most noble 
sense because it requires only spiritual change; by contrast, hearing, 
second in nobility, also requires the “natural” change of percussion 
or commotion (Summa Theologiae, 1a.78.art.3, reply; on the primacy 
of sight, see Summers, The Judgment of Sense, 71-90). Similar argu- 
ments are found in the optical tradition of Ibn al-Haytham. 

The change in Chapter 248 from “movements” (movimenti) to 
motions (moti) (n.1 of the critical apparatus) was apparently made 
at the time of the initial abridgment, as it is found consistently in the 
earliest copies, including fm2: Gaddi, f6: Concini, and f2: Giacomini. 

The fundamental principle of biomechanics described in 
Chapter 249, whereby shifts in weight distribution lead to shifts in 
the relative height of bones visible beneath the covering of flesh, is 
addressed frequently; see further the note to Chapter 30 and com- 
pare especially Chapters 195-197 and 268. The comparison between 
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birds and humans is typical of Leonardos interest in comparative 
anatomy; see the notes to Chapters 175 and 196. 

The focus of Chapter 250 on relative proportions contrasts stark- 
ly with Leonardo's early search for ideal, universal proportions in 
Chapter 175 (see Züllner, “Die Bedeutung von Codex Huygens” and 
the note to Chapter zı on Leonardo's influence in this area on Figino, 
Talpino, and other Lombard artists). Here, the concern with the fit- 
tingness of the parts to the whole figure recalls Alberti’s description 
of the components of a historia in On Painting, 11.36: “In the compo- 
sition of members care should be taken above all that all the mem- 
bers accord well with one another ... in size, function, kind, colour, 
and other similar respects they correspond to grace and beauty.’ 
Beauty was also seen as the result of proportional relations in the 
optical literature, which Alberti knew:; for example, Ibn al-Haytham 
discussed beauty as “proportionality” or the “consonance of par- 
ticular intentions” (Smith, ed., De aspectibus, 11, 2.59; see Alhacen’s 
Theory of Visual Perception, 1, lxvii). 

The final sentence of Chapter 251 in ITAL 1651 is a sentence frag- 
ment. Our translation follows the punctuation in FREN 1651, which 
follows m3: H228, transmitted through sı: Hermitage. As this punc- 
tuation agrees with the early Mss, including fm2: Gaddi and f6: 
Concini, as well as vb: Barberini, the change must be due to an error 
by Du Fresne. The advice to observe decorum is close to Alberti, On 
Painting, 11.52. 

Chapter 252 explores the appropriate combinations of figure 
types as a matter of decorum. Leonardo appears to comment criti- 
cally on Alberti, On Painting, 11.40, on the subject of varieta, which 
Alberti describes as “a properly arranged mixture” of different ele- 
ments that are “appropriate to what is going on in the picture,’ and 
“a system of composition” that is sure to please a universal audience 
composed of “learned and unlearned” spectators. 

Continuing his critical response to Alberti’s advice on pictorial 
decorum, in Chapter 253, Leonardo presents the outlines for a the- 
ory that would become a central theme in mid-sixteenth-century 
writings on art under the heading “costumi” a term that Leonardo 
uses repeatedly in this chapter; see Williams, “Leonardo and the 
Florentine Academy.’ In the seventeenth century, costume (Fr: cos- 
tume) was a frequent subject in the literature on art, whether in 
informal discourse, as in Chantelou’s Diary (1665), or in formal pre- 
sentations on artistic representation, as in Chambray’s Idée (1662), 
a text that owes a great deal to Leonardo's treatise on painting (see 
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Maguire Robison, “Aerial Perspective”; and Frangenberg, “Abraham 
Bosse,” 248—249). 

The last phrase, changed from “noble things” to “similar things” 
(n. 3 of the critical apparatus), is due to Du Fresne, perhaps in re- 
sponse to French sensitivity to the status of nobility and other 
class issues during the Fronde, a period of intense criticism of the 
monarchy, when both editions of the Trattato were being prepared 
for publication (see Farago, Historical Introduction). Dal Pozzo 
made a similar change in Chapter 13; see the note to that chapter. 
Nonetheless, the topic of “nobility” was developed much earlier by 
Scholastic writers; on distinctions between virtue and social status 
as two types of nobility, see the note to Chapter 14. Thomas Aquinas 
also defined the nobility of material substances with respect to their 
likeness to, or connection with, God. Aquinas, in his commentary 
on the Metaphysics, read Aristotle to mean that whatever is defined 
as noble to a higher degree has this attribute by close contact with 
God's actual understanding (Commentary on the Metaphysics, XII. 
L8: C2543). In his writings in defense of painting, Leonardo defined 
the nobility of painting in generally similar terms, arguing that the 
nobility of painting is due to the painter’s knowledge of nature’s 
eternal principles of causation (see Farago, Paragone, 73-78). 

The description in Chapter 254 is reminiscent of the figures de- 
picted in the unfinished Adoration of the Magi (abandoned ca. 1481; 
Florence, Uffizi Gallery). This and the following two chapters treat 
the representation of the affetti, i.e., affects, which became a cen- 
tral concern of seventeenth-century artistic theory; see the note to 
Chapter 58. 

Compare Chaper 255 with Chapter 67 describing how to depict a 
battle, which derives from the same part of Paris MS A. 

Leonardos description in Chapter 256 expands on visual formu- 
las given by Alberti, On Painting, 11.42, which comments on a long- 
standing visual tradition exemplified by Giotto. At the end of $42, 
Alberti praised Giotto’s representation of the Navicella, where 
Christ's eleven disciplies are “struck with fear and wonder” at seeing 
Christ walking on water. For depictions of despair, Giotto’s personi- 
fications of the seven virtues and seven vices in the Arena Chapel, 
Padua, ca. 1305, are an excellent precedent to Leonardo’s descrip- 
tion. See also the note to Chapter 67, describing how to depict the 
expression of soldiers in a battlepiece. 

Chapter 257 is directly related to Alberti, On Painting, 11.42, where 
Alberti discusses the difficulty of distinguishing between sad and 
happy yet tearful faces. Leonardo offers many more possibilities 
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for the artist to represent. In his own body of work, The Last Supper 
stands out as a clear demonstration of Alberti’s understanding of 
varietà in depicting individual figures in the historia responding 
differently to the same event, significantly, the notes in Paris MS A 
that paraphrase and comment on so many of Alberti’s recommen- 
dations vvere compiled around the time Leonardo began planning 
the wall mural, ca. 1492-1493 (Brambilla Barcilon and Marani, 1-5, 
86, 328-426; Marani, Leonardo, 124-126). Since there is a longstand- 
ing literary tradition for describing direct observations of nature, 
including human gestures and expressions, it is not always possible 
to distinguish between inherited textual genealogies and direct ob- 
servations that artists, including Leonardo, record, especially be- 
cause the categorizations of emotions are mutually indebted to one 
another. Leonardo’s study of extreme emotions has been studied 
in the context of his drawings of grotesque faces; see Kwakkelstein, 
Leonardo as a Physiognomist. Leonardos descriptions in the Trattato 
anticipate seventeenth-century depictions of expression, codified 
in Charles Le Brun’s influential Méthode pour apprendre à dessiner 
les passions (1698; see Kirchner, “Between Academicism and Its 
Critics” and L'expression des passions, 33-38; and Montagu). In the 
late nineteenth century, Charles Darwin, The Expression of Emotion 
in Man and Animals (1872), tracing the animal origins of human 
characteristics, was directly indebted to longstanding theories of 
physiognomy when he posited that certain aspects of behavior are 
genetically determined. On the history of physiognomic theories 
and visual traditions, see Kemp, Human Animal; on the relevance of 
art history to a critique of racial theory cast in physiognomic terms, 
see Gombrich, “Physiognomic Perception”; and Farago, “Vision Itself 
Has Its History.” 

Chapter 258 offers another statement that develops Alberti’s 
advice on the decorum of figures through direct observation: the 
elderly lack energy and flexibility; very young infants lack the mus- 
cular development needed to produce lively gestures. Nonetheless, 
Leonardo sketched older infants squirming energetically, even dravv- 
ing upon the movements of cats to enliven their gestures, for exam- 
ple in his pen and ink with wash sketches of the Virgin, Child, and 
cat dating from the late 1470s (British Museum, n. 1856-6-21-1r and 
v; Popham 12 and 13). 

Chapter 260 begins a subsection of ten passages within the larger 
category of human proportion and anatomy (Chapters 166—270) that 
deal with the dynamics of movement. The texts gathered by Melzi 
into LdP are the most extensive collection of Leonardos writings on 
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this subject before modern studies beginning with J. P. Richter, The 
Notebooks (1883). Leonardo” interest in the kinetics of the human 
body is evident in his early dravvings, such as the child vvith cat 
studies (see note to Chapter 258), but the first record of his plan to 
vvrite a book dealing vvith human movement, as part of a broader 
work on the human figure, is dated 2 April 1489 (RL 19059), a de- 
cade before his friend and collaborator Fra Luca Pacioli noted that 
Leonardo had completed a book on painting and vvas vvorking on a 
book on “local motion, percussion, vveights, and force” (libro de moto 
locale e delle percussioni e pesi e de le forze tutte ciò pesi accidentali, 
Pacioli, “De Divina Proportione,” 1498, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, MS A 
170 sup., 12r (2r); printed edition, Divina proportione [Venice, 1509], 
ır). This was the period of Leonardo’s early anatomical studies: an 
outline for a projected treatise survives (RL 19037v) that records 
his intentions to describe movements involving “pulling, pushing, 
carrying, stopping, supporting and similar things” (see Clayton and 
Philo, 9; and the note to Chapter 57). Leonardo developed many 
new notes and sketches on human movement while he was work- 
ing on the Battle of Anghiari, 1503-ca. 1506, some of which were 
included in the LdP. Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 227-285, discusses a 
group of passages of various dates compiled by Richter, and pro- 
vides an overview of the scholarship beginning with the important 
studies on proportion, movement, and weight by Giuseppe Favaro 
(1917-1926); he also provides references to other passages and draw- 
ings related to chapters in ITAL 1651 on the mechanics of motion 
from all periods of Leonardo’s writings. The most extensive com- 
pilation of Leonardo’s study of the dynamics of human movement 
survives in the Codex Huygens compiled by Carlo Urbino (see the 
note to Chapter 173 and Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting”). From 
his earliest studies of proportion, Leonardo emphasized the pos- 
sibilities for movement by studying the relationship of individual 
parts of the body to larger parts and the whole expressed in terms 
of fractions rather than absolute measurements in a fixed schema 
of proportion, such as Dürers treatise on proportion (Nuremberg, 
1528; Zöllner and Nathan, 2:388). Much later, Giovanni Alfonso 
Borelli (1608-1679) developed the biomechanics of human move- 
ment by employing a geometrical analysis of mechanics that has 
a great deal in common with Leonardo's studies (see Borelli, ed. 
Maquet; Pope, "Giovanni Borelli"). As a member of Queen Christina 
of Sweden's circle in Rome in the 1670s, Borelli certainly had access 
to Leonardo's Trattato, and he dedicated his Latin translation of De 
Motu Animalium (Rome, 1680—1681) to the queen. The discussion 
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of the mechanics of jumping in Chapter 260 combines knowledge 
of the Aristotelian tradition for studying motion with Leonardo’s 
direct observations of human movement, recorded in numerous 
drawings, including RL 19149v and RL 12643; see Kemp and Barone, 
“Leonardo’s Own Trattato.” 

The illustration to Chapter 261 shows a bearded Hercules type 
preparing to throw a spear, as the text describes; it is based upon 
Poussin’s representation in m3: H228 (F/B 264). The source for this 
chapter in LdP, n. 348, 128v, shows a man poised to throw with his left 
shoulder over the tip of his right foot, as the text prescribes. Poussin’s 
image differs in this detail, and in other significant ways: the arm 
across the chest is bent and lowered so as not to obscure the face, the 
spear is turned in the opposite direction, and the throwing arm is 
straight. The same figure was used in the illustration to Chapter 182 
(Poussin supplied a separate drawing, F/B 253; R/P 7); see Barone, 
“Poussin as Engineer,” on Poussin’s reuse of poses and replication 
process. Errard’s image closely follows the copy of Poussin in s1: 
Hermitage in one of the rare cases where Poussin supplied the land- 
scape elements: Errard has added only an extra tree and distant hill- 
ock to the tree stump, shield, and heaped drapery of Poussin’s image. 

In Chapter 261, Leonardo presents advice on depicting a figure 
about to release great force. This issue was addressed in Chapters 
181-182 from the viewpoint of transferring force, where Leonardo 
had adapted impetus mechanics to human movement, building on 
Alberti’s discussion of weight distribution bilaterally around the 
main axis of the human body (On Painting, 11.43). The “forceful mo- 
tion” is the impetus power (virtus motiva) “impressed” in a propelled 
body that gradually drains from the body in a manner comparable 
to heat loss according to some writers, including Biagio Pelacani, 
cited by Leonardo (Paris Ms A, 82v), and Giovanni Marliani in Milan, 
among Leonardo’s acquaintances. Here, his focus on the pictorial 
representation for the preparation gives details that were not sup- 
plied previously and were taken into account by Poussin: a graphite 
line runs through the shoulder to the inside of the standing foot in 
his drawing in m3: H228 and its copy in sı: Hermitage. The phrase 
“sara con la medesima linea del petto” (line 4) reads more precisely in 
FREN 1651: (“plumb with the mid line from the clavicle to the stom- 
ach" (a plomb avec la ligne centrale ou la clavicule de l'estomac), yet 
the engraving eliminated the vertical line, which interferes with the 
illusionistic quality of the image. 

In Chapter 262, Leonardo’s discussion of preparing to throw a 
heavy object focuses on the adjustments made to distribute one’s 
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own body weight to compensate for a very heavy “accidental” 
or extra weight, an issue Leonardo addressed and illustrated in 
Chapters 206-207 and 214-215. In LdP, n. 393, 128v, the heavy object 
is written calmone (top), correctly transcribed in early Florentine 
manuscripts, including fm2: Gaddi; f6: Concini; and f2: Giacomini. 
Pedretti and Vecce (following Ludwig) believed this to be a mistran- 
scription of cannone, as did the copyist of vb: Barberini, who wrote 
cannone (rod). In mg: H228, “cannone” is interlined above “calmone” 
in the original transcription, and it is rendered “rod” (cannone) in 
sı: Hermitage, which is followed in ITAL and FREN 1651. Pedretti 
(Commentary, 1: 25, n. 6) suggested that the spelling of this word 
could determine whether a Ms originated before or after the 1651 
editions, but as our comparison of significant manuscripts shows, 
the change to “cannone” occurred much earlier, and was definitively 
adopted in m3: H228. 

In ITAL 1651, the text and illustration for Chapter 261 are on fac- 
ing pages, with the illustration placed above the text of Chapter 
262 as if to apply to both chapters. Indeed, the changes to the po- 
sition of the figure that Poussin made (F/B 264; described in the 
preceding note) accord with the text in Chapter 262, and the origi- 
nal drawing tipped into m3: H228 is inscribed with both chapter 
numbers. 

Chapter 263 appears twenty-fourth on the list of problem- 
atic chapters that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to be checked against 
Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts. This text is an interesting ex- 
ample of how Leonardo’s writings were misunderstood by Dal 
Pozzo. The Gaddi-type manuscript that forms the base of m3: H228 
had peso (weight) rendered correctly as in its source in LdP, n. 394, 
which reads (lines 5-6): “if he stands equally upon both feet, then 
the weight of the man will have its center perpendicular to the 
middle of a line that measures the space between the centers of his 
feet” (se' posa sopra li dui piedi equalmente, allora il peso de l'uomo 
arà il suo centro perpendiculare nel mezzo della linea che misura lo 
spazzio interposto infra li centri dessi piedi). In m3: H228, the word 
“peso” is underlined, and the word “petto” (chest) is interlined above, 
a variant Dal Pozzo found in vb: Barberini, which is also found in fla: 
Laur 457, a probable source of vb (Maguire Robison, UVA conference 
presentation, 2012; see Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged Copies”). ITAL 
1651 follows m3: H228 via sı: Hermitage. “Chest” makes sense only if 
a figure is standing straight and not carrying extra weight. This is a 
clear example of the process of contamination in the transmission 
process owing to the lack of an authoritative text. FREN 1651 reads 
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more correctly: “the center of gravity is always found perpendicular 
to the central [line] of the foot that supports the body” (toujours le 
centre de la pesanteur se trouve perpendiculairement sur la centrale 
du pied qui porte le corps). Chambray’s decision in this instance may 
have depended on his understanding of the mechanics of weight 
distribution rather than access to a better manuscript, since he elim- 
inated the problematic reference to peso/petto altogether. 

The distinction between simple and compound centers of bal- 
ance follows medieval neo-Aristotelian accounts of the mechanics 
of weight distribution, applied to the human figure. In the case of 
a simple center of balance, the center of gravity will be centered 
between the two supporting feet whenever the weight is equally 
distributed on both feet. The compound center of balance arises 
when a person carries extra weight. The illustration to Chapter 263, 
located on the facing page above the text of Chapter 264, uses the 
antique-inspired theme of Hercules and Antaeus to illustrate the no- 
tion of a compound center of balance. The drawing in LdP, n. 395, 
129r, may have also been inspired by representations of Hercules 
lifting Antaeus, such as Pollaiuolo's bronze and painted representa- 
tions of the subject, both made for Lorenzo de’ Medici, 1478-1479 
(Florence, Bargello and Uffizi). The same drawing in LdP shows, as 
examples of simple balance, two additional figures that were cop- 
ied in fm2: Gaddi as a pair of figures in the right margin below the 
Hercules and Antaeus pair. Ms f6: Concini is closer to LdP than 
fm2: Gaddi, because it retains the four figures as a single group with 
Hercules and Antaeus in the center. Poussin's drawing (F/B 265) in 
m3: H228, copied to sı: Hermitage, shows only the compound fig- 
ural group of Hercules and Antaeus, their body type imitating the 
Farnese Hercules (see Barone, "Poussin as Engineer"). The vertical 
line, representing the axis which divides the weight that Hercules 
throws backwards to offset the weight of Antaeus, is faintly visible in 
the engraving in ITAL and FREN 1651, and more evident in the origi- 
nal in m3: H228 and its copies in sı: Hermitage and bı: Brooker 1. The 
engraving follows Poussin's model, adding only two trees that lean 
diagonally away from the central group of figures. Poussin trans- 
formed the motif into a Roman man carrying off a Sabine woman in 
his two versions of the Abduction of the Sabine Women (Paris, Louvre, 
1637-1638 for Cardinal Omodei; New York, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 1633-1634 for the Maréchal de Créqui); Bialostocki, “Poussin et 
le Traité, 138. 

Chapter 264 describes the contrapposto pose, originating in an- 
cient art, that was widely imitated in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
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centuries in both sculpture and painting as observed in living ex- 
amples. Leonardo” earthy criticism appears to be directed to the 
misuse of this convention, and is not unlike his characterization of 
overly muscular figures as a “sack of nuts” and overly finished figures 
as “wooden,” for which see Chapters 60 and 210. 

Chapter 265 is another description of contrapposto, but this time 
Leonardo provides an explanation of why the axes of hips and shoul- 
ders must shift when the body weight shifts onto one leg; since the 
non-weight-bearing leg becomes extra weight, the center of grav- 
ity must shift accordingly—a principle Leonardo derived from his 
study of mechanics. See discussion in the note to Chapter 261. 

In Chapter 266, Leonardo derived the word "poles" (poli) from his 
study of geometry to refer to an axis around which something turns, 
such as the poles of the earth. The leg rotates from the hip joint down 
to the ankle through the long bones of the leg. The idea conveyed in 
Chapter 266 is that the legs will appear to be of unequal length if the 
weight on each side is unequal. The promised book on weight dis- 
tribution has not survived, but around 1498 Leonardo is thought to 
have completed a book on human proportions and movement that 
was known to artists through the Codex Huygens, a manual con- 
sisting primarily of diagrams. Other traces of Leonardo’s studies of 
proportion in moving figures survive in the work of the Bergamese 
artist Enea Salmeggio, known as Talpino (see Barone, “Those Lines 
and Circles”). See also the note to Chapter 57 on Leonardo’s planned 
anatomy book. 

With the center of gravity in the pelvis in mammals, the argu- 
ment advanced in Chapter 267 is that longer legs will lead to faster 
locomotion. The converse that shorter legs lead to slower gait is pre- 
sented in Chapter 199. On Leonardo’s studies of local motion and the 
science of weights, see the note to Chapter 196; on Leonardo’s study 
of comparative anatomy, see the note to Chapter 175. 

The sketch for Chapter 268 in LdP, n. 399, 129v, shows the legs 
of a horse moving, splayed obliquely, as described in the text, while 
the 1651 engraving shows the left front leg lifted and the other three 
legs touching the ground. The horse in the engraving recalls the 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, which had been moved in 
1538 to the Piazza del Campidoglio in Rome (the original is now in 
the Capitoline Museum), where Sandrart reported that he studied 
and measured it with his friends, Poussin and Duquesnoy (Lingo, 
Duquesnoy, 15). Friedlander and Blunt attribute the drawing in 
m3: H228 to Poussin (F/B 266); a wash drawing in Chantilly, Musée 
Conde, of this horse with its rider, associated with Poussin, confirms 
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his interest in this exemplar Poussin added a helmet, shield, and 
lances, not in LdP and copies, which were copied in sı: Hermitage 
and appear in the Trattato/Traitté engraving. This chapter is one of 
the few concerning animals that were not eliminated in the original 
abridgment, perhaps owing to the beauty of the illustration (on the 
editorial decisions, see Farago, “Origins of the Trattato”). 

Leonardo” participation in various projects involving equestrian 
monuments is well documented (see Ahl). The surviving evidence 
adds considerable detail to the brief description in Chapter 268 on 
how to determine the proportions of a horse in motion, a parallel 
to his studies of human anatomy. An exquisite wax miniature of a 
horse survives in a private collection to document in three dimen- 
sions Leonardo's method of synthesizing anatomical knowledge 
with a beautiful exterior, and this model supports a series of mea- 
sured drawings of horses at Windsor (Kemp, “Modello di cera,” 50). 
Leonardo studied the anatomy and proportions of the horse along- 
side his studies of human proportion and movement during the 
years when he was planning to cast a colossal equestrian monument 
commemorating Francesco Sforza, father of Ludovico Sforza, the 
duke of Milan who commissioned the sculpture in 1482; a full-scale 
model in clay was destroyed in 1499, when the French invaded Milan. 
A list of books compiled in 1503 while he was working on the Battle 
of Anghiari in Florence documents a sketchbook of horses made 
for the cartoon (“realizzati per il cartone”; Reti, n. 104). Leonardo’s 
elaborate studies of a magificent horse named “Cicliano” from the 
stable of the Milanese commander Galeazzo da Sanseverino show 
that he drew the image before calculating the measurements, be- 
cause the proportions of the drawing do not agree with the mea- 
surements entered for the horse (Züllner and Nathan, 2: 388, citing 
RL 122941, ca. 1485-1490). Nonetheless, the measurements appear to 
have been taken from a live model. Leonardo’s system for establish- 
ing the proportions of horses, based on a proportional division into 
sixteen heads, a module that divides the whole into fractions, fol- 
lows the graphic procedures of his teacher Verrocchio. Verrocchio 
first produced the outlines of the horse and then identified each 
joint of movement in the horse’s body, between which he inscribed 
the measurements (Bambach, in Master Draftsman, 267-270, cat. n. 
9, Verrocchio, Measured Drawing of a Horse, New York, Metropolitan 
Museum, n.19.76.5). Leonardesque studies of equine proportions 
were widely diffused by the end of the sixteenth century through 
the Codex Huygens and intermediary sources, such as Talpino (see 
Kemp, “Modello di cera”; Barone, “Those Lines and Circles”). 
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In Chapter 269 Leonardo questions the ubiquity of bilateral sym- 
metry, given his knowledge of muscular action. His early studies of 
proportion accepted bilateral symmetry and explored ideal ratios 
and relationships, as seen in the “Vitruvian Man” drawing (Venice, 
Gallerie dell Academie, n. 228). This famous drawing marks the end 
of a long series of detailed measurements of the human body but 
derives its concept from Vitruvius, De architectura libri decem (first 
century BCE). Vitruvius based his system on Greek metrology, which 
assumes that the measure from the tip of one outstetched arm across 
the chest to the other outstretched arm corresponds to the height of 
a grown man and сап be subdivided into smaller units of length; 
Leonardo, like Vitruvius, expressed his system of proportions in frac- 
tions of the height of a man (Zöllner and Nathan, 2: 388). However, 
Leonardo’s empirical observations contradicted the simplifica- 
tions in the static Vitruvian canon, and his later studies explored 
relationships between movement and proportion (see Zóllner, “Die 
Bedeutung von Codex Huygens’). 

The three angles described in Chapter 270 are (1) the angle from 
flexion at the front of the hips; (2) the reverse angle at the back of 
the knees; and (3) the flexion at the front of the ankle as the shin 
bends toward the foot. The greater velocity of the head would fol- 
low from thinking of this movement along an arc where the head 
had to move farther than the hips and feet. However, in other kinds 
of jumping (off a diving board, throwing a ball) the velocities of the 
parts remain fairly constant. 

Chapter 271 marks the beginning of a new section devoted to the 
painter’s skills and judgment, often cast in terms of what should be 
judged in a painting. After seven passages on the skills needed to 
make praiseworthy paintings, the chapters revolve around issues of 
lighting to create graceful relief and how to depict edges, figures, and 
things in the distance or seen through a fog, before returning to the 
general topic of judging painting in Chapter 332. 

The illustration accompanying Chapter 271 shows a foreshort- 
ened hand and forearm, pointing and potentially moving along 
the trajectory of a circle as indicated by the eye of the viewer at 
the two locations labeled A and B. The illustration in LdP, n. 402, 
130r, which shows two views of a hand from LdP (one palmar, one 
profile) is missing from all known abridged copies, which suggests 
that it was eliminated in the initial abridgment and that the draw- 
ing which appears in m3: H228, copied into sı: Hermitage, and imi- 
tated in the Trattato/Traitté, was based on the text alone. The many 
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differences in conception, and the absence of labeled vievvs not 
mentioned in the text, further support this hypothesis. Friedländer 
and Blunt attribute the dravving to an artist “very close to Poussin” 
(F/B 129). 

The concept of continuous quantity derives from Aristotle, who 
wrote that “nothing that is continuous can be composed of indi- 
visibles” (Physics 231a 24) and defined a continuum as “that which 
is divisible into divisibles that are infinitely divisible” (Physics 220a 
18)—a definition Leonardo invokes in this passage; see Evans, 
548-557. Here Leonardo applies the Aristotelian understanding 
of nature (p/usis) that continuous movements are infinitely divis- 
ible to the practical aspects of painting, such as remembering how 
a hand looks from a particular position. Although he recognized 
the value of categorizing types to facilitate recall (i.e., Chapters 189 
and 190 on noses), and the benefit of memory training in Chapter 
17, he also insisted on the importance of recording impressions in 
portable notebooks (see the note to Chapters go and os). Pedretti, 
Commentary, 1:259, note to R. $353, C.A. 124 verso (formerly 45 v-a), 
considers this text, which was copied into LdP from the lost Libro 
A, to date from the same time as Leonardo’s studies of the hand at 
Windsor, Anatomical MS A, ca. 1510, which outlines a series of draw- 
ings that he intended to make of the hand to show its skeletal and 
muscular structure in various aspects and movements; and a related 
text at Windsor, RL 190134r (MS A, 14r), which shows a diagram of the 
circular motion of the hand similar to the diagram in LdP (see also 
Pedretti, A Lost Book, 71-72, discussing the same texts and compar- 
ing the treatment of movement in a circle to passages and diagrams 
in the Codex Huygens; see Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting”). 

Chapter 272 admonishes painters to practice their skills with 
knowledge of “things in nature,” by which he means knowledge of 
natural causes, or what was then called natural philosophy. Alberti, 
On Painting, 111.52, made a similar argument to practice painting 
grounded in knowledge of both mathematics and literary studies 
because, in order to obtain “praise, favor, and good-will’ for his work, 
the painter will first “be a good man, well versed in the liberal arts” 
Leonardo also appeals to the painter to form a strong moral charac- 
ter to obtain “honor and benefit” 

Du Fresne suggested comparing the text of Chapter 273 with 
Chapter 11 in a note in the margin; see Bell, “The Final Text, Part One.” 
On the importance of judgment to advance motivation and skill, see 
also Chapter 274 and Chapters 6 through 26, where the focus is on 
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the formation of judgment in order to invent compositions that ap- 
peal to a universal audience, that is, to learned and unlearned view- 
ers alike. 

Chapter 274 has several significant differences from its source in 
LdP, n. 407, 181-132r. The word “animals” (animali) was deleted (at 
n. 4 of the critical apparatus) at the initial abridgment stage, as was 
the final sentence (at n. 13 of the critical apparatus), which admon- 
ished painters in negative terms. The initial abridgment eliminated 
nearly all references to animals and most of the negative statements 
in LdP, transforming Leonardo’s earthy language into a more im- 
personal text, perhaps because it was considered more suitable for 
institutionalized instruction (see Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged 
Copies,” and Farago, “Origins of the Trattato”). The use of mirrors by 
painters in representing nature has long been associated with tech- 
nologies such as the camera obscura, but until recently, art histo- 
rians have largely ignored the implications of mechanical drawing 
instruments; but see Kemp, Science of Art, 167-257; Yiu; Whitfield; 
Hockney; Jenisen et al.; and Smith, “Reflections on the Hockney- 
Falco Thesis.” 

Chapter 275 combines LdP, n. 408, 132r—v, an early text from Paris 
MS A, with the latter part of LdP, n. 410, 132v-133r, from an unknown 
source, abridging both texts in the process. The twenty lines that 
were eliminated discuss how to recognize a praiseworthy painting. 
The changes, which took place at the initial stage of abridgment, ig- 
nored the advice of Vi, the scribe (now identified as Melzi himself), 
who suggested in a marginal note in LdP that the order of the two 
passages should be reversed. Chapter 275 is thus a good example 
of the intergenerational involvement of editors with different aims 
who tried to bring order and clarity to LdP, which Melzi compiled 
from eighteen different sources in Leonardo”s autograph writings. 
Melzi supplied a list at the end of the codex (330r-v; the second page 
is misnumbered 231). On the use of mirrors, see the note to Chapter 
274. The advice to increase the color and contrast observed in nature 
is in line with his increased interest in color contrast observed under 
specific lighting conditions beginning ca. 1503 and documented in 
notes preserved in MSs E and G, 1510-1515 (see Farago, “Leonardo’s 
Battle”). 

Chapter 276 counters the search for universal, ideal human pro- 
portions as presented by Vitruvius and Alberti, which Leonardo ini- 
tially sought to determine; see the notes to Chapters 21, 45, 167, and 
269. The example given here of infants represented with the pro- 
portions of old men brings to mind the many early Italian paintings 
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of the infant Christ in the lap of the Virgin, where sideburns and 
receding hairline convey his prescient wisdom. From his earliest 
Madonnas (such as the Madonna of the Carnation, ca. 1474-1478, 
Munich, Alte Pinakothek; the Benois Madonna, ca. 1478-1480, St. 
Petersburg, Hermitage Museum; and the unfinished Adoration of 
the Magi, abandoned ca. 1481, Florence, Uffizi Gallery), Leonardo 
represented Jesus as a fleshy infant, proportioned according to the 
guidelines presented here and in Chapters 167 and 169. The head size 
of a one-year-old —“one-fifth of his height” —is consistent with sev- 
enteenth-century ideas on the proportions of the putto antico, found 
in ancient sculpture and adopted by Raphael, in contrast to the putto 
moderno vvith its height of four heads painted by Titian and adopted 
by Duquesnoy and Poussin (see the note to Chapters 6ı and 168). 

m the margin of TTAL 1651, Du Fresne inserted a cross-reference 
to Chapter 167. Du Fresne also modernized the language, replacing 
LdP’s subdupla with dupla (see n. 3 of the critical apparatus). The 
introduction of the word “paragone” (at n. 1 of the critical apparatus) 
took place in the initial abridgment: in the present context it simply 
means “comparison” and is not a reference to the sixteenth-century 
literary debates where the arts were compared with one another, nor 
to the first section of LdP, entitled “Parte prima” in the manuscript 
but given the title “Paragone” by the editor Guglielmo Manzi when 
it was first published in 1817 (on the history of the term, see Farago, 
Paragone, 8-14; and on its frequent appearance in seventeenth- 
century Spanish literary sources, see Black, “Legacy of Leonardo in 
Spain”). 

The text of Chapter 277 recalls Leonardo’s arguments in defense 
of painting in the Parte prima of LdP, for example, nn. 19, zo, 23, 38, 
39, and 45 (see Farago, Paragone, sub numero). Alberti, On Painting, 
11.49, drew a similar contrast between the artist's knowledge and 
skill in imitating nature, and the use of expensive pigments that 
appeal to the uneducated; the distinction has received extensive 
comment since Baxandall, Painting and Experience, 16, commented 
on this passage in the context of studying documents for painting 
commissions in the latter part of the fifteenth century. As a contrast 
between superficial and substantive embellishment, Leonardo's dis- 
paraging reference to the “beauty of colors” has a long history begin- 
ning with Aristotle’s Poetics (1450a37-1450b2), where the distinction 
is between plot, which imitates the actions of personal agents, and 
character, second in importance, compared to “the most beauti- 
ful colors laid on without order” in contrast to “a simple black and 
white sketch of a portrait” Before the rediscovery of the full text of 
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Aristotle's Poetics in the mid-fifteenth century, the distinction be- 
tween superficial embellishments, such as figures of diction (“the 
colors of rhetoric”), and substantive embellishment, such as figures 
of thought, including metaphor and allegory, was a key feature of 
medieval literary theory (see Murphy). In sixteenth-century Italy, 
debates on the merits of regional styles emphasized the primacy of 
drawing (disegno) versus color (colorire); see Poirier. This distinction 
was reformulated in French academic theory, such as Chambray”s 
Idée (1662), where clair-obscur was treated as the foundation of color 
modeling to create recession and projection, that is, relief; the op- 
posing view honored coloris, citing Rubens as the prime example of 
building form from color without sacrificing relief; see Teyssèdre. 
The distinction between two kinds of viewing audiences was also 
widely used and revolved around the subject of finish and subject 
matter (see McTighe, “Abraham Bosse”; and Lichtenstein, discussing 
the results of applying Aristotelian categories to painting). 

Compare the text of Chapter 278 with Chapter 56 (LdP, n. 121), 
which draws similar conclusions about the challenges that shad- 
ows in nature present to the painter; see also Pedretti, “A Proem to 
Sculpture,” 24-25. The tracing of lines with carta lucida (a thin paper 
vvith a resin base in use for tracing from the fourteenth century) de- 
rives from procedures for making identical copies of manuscripts 
from a single design (Febvre and Martin, 27); see also Baldinucci, 
Vocabulario, sotto voce; Bauer, “Barocci.” The widespread use of 
copying, and the low status of those who made a practice of copy- 
ing the works of others this way, is attested by documentary sources 
from Varchi to Bellori; see Bauer, “Barocci and Quaglino, sub voce 
“vetro, 325. Leonardo mentions the same technique in Chapters 32 
and 34. 

The description of lighting conditions in Chapter 279 sums up 
many of Leonardo’s ideas on light and shadow from the decades of 
artistic practice and study leading to Paris Ms A, ca. 1490-1492, from 
which derives the source of this chapter in LdP, n. 414, 133v-134r On 
Leonardo’s interest in cast shadows, see Kemp, Science of Art, 44-52, 
267-269; Kaufmann; Fiorani, “Genealogy of Leonardo’s Shadows’; 
and for the relationship of Leonardo’s discussion in Ms A to the 
rendition of light and shadow in the Virgin of the Rocks, see Farago, 
“Workshop Procedures, Part One.” On the draping of windows, see 
the note to Chapter 296. The advice to avoid lighting figures from 
below recalls his objection to sculpture lit from below in the Parte 
prima of LdP, n. 38, also excerpted from Paris Ms A, and n. 42, on 
which see Farago, Paragone, 264-278 and 396-409. 
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The argument in Chapter 280 applies a common problem in op- 
tics—where to find the point of reflection—to the issue of viewing 
a painting without glare. Zaccolini wrote a lengthy commentary on 
this in Prospettiva del colore, Book 17.2-3; see Bell, “Zaccolini and 
Leonardo’s Ms A.” The simple diagram in Chapter 280 is close to its 
source in LdP, n. 415, 134r-v, and appears correctly throughout the 
transmission process. 

The ultimate source of Chapter 281 in Paris MS A suggests that 
Leonardo's immediate reference is Alberti (On Painting, 1.8), who 
first presented the idea of a "centric point" in painting replicating 
the convergence of light rays to a point in the eye, as does Leonardo's 
description of its location at the intersection of two planes, both 
precepts of linear perspective related to scientific optics. For Alberti, 
following the optical theory of Ibn al-Haytham, the centric ray is 
"the one which alone strikes the quantity in such a way that the adja- 
cent angles on all sides are equal,” and because it enters the eye in a 
straight (unrefracted) line from the external "quantity," itis the “most 
keen and vigorous ... the prince of rays" The French translation in- 
serts “perspectif; since Leonardo typically used “point” (punto) with- 
out modification, while later Italian treatises used "punto di fuga" 
and English treatises after 1700 called it the “vanishing point”, see 
the note to Chapter 51. 

Chapter 282 carried authority in attributing the lack of detail in 
small, distant objects to the intervening air, giving the practice of 
nonlinear perspective the term “la perspective aérienne" in France, 
rather than using one of Leonardo's many terms for acuity perspec- 
tive (Bell, "Introduction to the Reader's Notes"). The lack of high fin- 
ish, while challenged by Leonardo's contemporaries and attested by 
sixteenth-century writers such as Lomazzo, was highly praised by 
connoisseurs and art critics in seventeenth-century France and Italy, 
as attested by comments of Malvasia and Bellori, Bosse and Roger de 
Piles; Bell, “Acuity Perspective Overview"; Bora, "Prospettiva lineare." 
Shortly after the 1651 publications of the Trattato/Traitté, Chambray 
published a French edition of Euclid's Optics, where the disappear- 
ance of small things from sight was explained by the optics of the 
visual angle (La Perspective d'Euclide, 1663). 

In a marginal note, Du Fresne suggests comparing Chapter 283 
to Chapter 141, which makes a similar argument for employing color 
contrasts. The title of this text in LdP, n. 418, 134v, reads, “What ground 
(campo) a painter should use in his works" (see n. 1 of the critical 
apparatus) rather than "in his figures" Leonardo routinely used 
the word “campo” to speak about the background when he wrote 
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about the contrasting edges of objects placed in or against them (see 
Stumpel), borrowing a convention from optical theory which rou- 
tinely describes the “corpo ombroso,” that is, solid object capable of 
taking on shadow. Especially in his later writings, such as Paris MSS 
E and G, ca. 1510-1515, Leonardo advised the painter to select situa- 
tions in which color juxtapositions would be heightened. Given the 
subsequent history of sharply contrasting figures and grounds, for 
example in the work of Caravaggio, it is important to bear in mind 
that the color contrasts Leonardo was advocating were part of a 
practice in which the landscape setting was subtly depicted, unless 
he depicted figures in an interior setting, such as a portrait, or the 
grotto in which he painted the Virgin of the Rocks, in which case the 
modeling of the figures would be heightened. Leonardo" sfumato 
effects were one of the mostly widely imitated conventions he intro- 
duced to painting, especially in Milan, where he spent over twenty 
years, trained apprentices, and worked with assistants and mature 
collaborators, such as the highly talented Giovanni Boltraffio (see 
Syson with Keith, Leonardo at Milan). 

In Chapter 284, a long phrase in LdP, n. 419, 134У—1351, is omit- 
ted after “transmits light” (traspere luminosa) (at n. 3 of the critical 
apparatus). The phrase was included in most of the early MSS, in- 
cluding fmz: Gaddi and vb: Barberini, yet Dal Pozzo eliminated it 
from m3: H228, and hence it was not included in s1: Hermitage and 
does not appear in the Trattato. Perhaps this omission was inadver- 
tent, because the omitted phrase would have helped the reader fol- 
low Leonardo’s description of the subtle effects of light and color 
in foggy conditions, exactly the kind of landscape background he 
depicted in the Virgin and Child with St. Anne (ca. 1508-1510, Paris, 
Louvre), painted nearly twenty years after he recorded these ideas 
in Paris MS A. On the smoky edges of shadows as a concern of both 
practitioners and theorists, see note to Chapter 18; on using a finger 
as a pictorial tool, compare Chapter 307. 

Chapter 285 provides an example of how the transmission of LdP 
through many manuscript copies inverted the meaning of the text. 
As we understand it today, with access to the autograph of this text 
in Paris MS A, inv, thin-leaved plants create less dark shadow due to 
their smaller area and greater interpenetration of reflected light. In 
LdP, n. 420, 1351, the lesser darkness (minor oscurità) of the shadows 
cast by narrow-leaved plants contrasts with the deeper shadows of 
broad-leaved plants. Even though some early Mss (f6: Concini; mı: 
Pinelli; and vb: Barberini) retained this distinction through accu- 
rate copying, in fm2: Gaddi and h: Belt 35, the word “dark” (oscurità) 
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was transcribed as “subtlety” (sottilità), a scribal error that results 
in conflating “sottili” (an adjective used to describe the thin leaves) 
with the noun describing their quality of shadow. When Dal Pozzo 
prepared m3: H228 and its copy sı: Hermitage, he had access to both 
variants, and he retained “subtlety” as the preferred vvord, thus in- 
verting the original meaning of the text. FREN 1651 also reads that 
the fine branches should have less delicate shadovvs (doivent avoir 
moins de tendresse en leurs ombres). 

The subject of Chapter 286, originally excerpted from Paris MS 
A, 1091, ca. 1490-1492, has long interested scholars for its relation- 
ship to Leonardo's ideas on invention and fantasy, on the one hand, 
and his actual compositional procedures, on the other. Leonardo's 
concern to find the visible equivalent of inward states is central to 
his advice on pictorial invention, in which movement is identified 
with both order and embellishment (Summers, Michelangelo, 74—75; 
Gombrich, “Leonardo’s Method”; Pardo, “Leonardo da Vinci on the 
Painter's Task"; and Kemp, "Poetic Impulse"). His innovative method 
of pictorial composition was partly an outgrowth of his association 
of painting with poetry; specifically, the advice in Chapter 286 recalls 
the opening lines of Horace's Ars poetica, which cautions against un- 
seemly combinations not found in nature even while it grants poets 
the license to invent things out of their imaginations. While the 
Parte prima of LdP was eliminated from the abridged text, including 
numerous passages that compared painting with poetry on the topic 
of the artist's ingegno as the source of invention, one closely related 
passage from the Parte secunda, LdP, 35v, n. 66, excerpted from Ms A, 
102v, was included as Chapter 16 of the Trattato/Traitté. The nineteen 
lines that were eliminated are relevant to Chapter 286 because they 
describe how “the ingegno of the painter is aroused to new discov- 
eries, such as the composition of battles of animals and men, and 
various compositions of landscapes and monstrous things, such 
as devils and similar creations, which may bring you [the painter] 
honor, because the mind is stimulated to new inventions by obscure 
things" (lo ingegno del pittore si desta a nove invenzioni si di componi- 
menti di battaglie, d'animali, e d'omini, come di vari componimenti di 
paesi e di cose mostruose, come di diavoli e simili cose, perché fieno 
causa di farti onore; perché nelle cose confuse l'igegno si desta a nove 
invenzioni ). 

The description in Chapter 286 on how to arrive at a hybrid fan- 
tastical creature provides concrete advice on how to invent images 
that nonetheless conform reasonably to what nature has created. 
The description can be readily compared with two sheets of pen 
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and ink sketches dating from the end of Leonardo’s life, Windsor RL 
12363, studies of cats and a dragon; and Windsor RL 12331, studies 
of horses, a cat, and dragons, both ca. 1513-1515 or even later (Clark 
and Pedretti, sub numero). These sheets of studies have been con- 
nected with Leonardo’s intention to write a treatise describing the 
movement of animals with four feet, in which he planned to com- 
pare human and animal motion: in Anatomical Ms B, 13r, ca. 1508, 
Leonardo recorded a program for representing human and animal 
movement that includes feline movement under the heading “lione” 
(Clark and Pedretti, sub numero, 1:29-30; and see further Leonardo 
da Vinci: Drawings of Horses and Other Animals, 74, cat. n. 50). A note 
at the bottom of Windsor RL 12363 supports these connections to 
a treatise on comparative anatomy concerned with the compound 
jointing of animal and human bodies: “on bending and extension; 
this animal species of which the lion is prince, because the joints 
of its spinal cord are bendable” (translation by Kemp, Circa 1492, 
283, cat. n. 183). Earlier drawings that show the transformation of a 
roaring lion into a ferocious horse are directly related to Leonardo's 
studies for the Battle of Anghiari (Windsor RL 12326), ca. 1503-1504 
(see Pedretti, La mente di Leonardo, especially 80-123, on the ges- 
tation of the composition). Even earlier, Leonardo sketched similar 
ideas about animal movement in the background of the unfinished 
Adoration of the Magi panel (Florence, Uffizi Gallery) and a related 
drawing (Florence, Uffizi Gallery, 456Er), ca. 1480-1481, and in stud- 
ies of cats that exaggerate their serpentine and spiral motions, ca. 
1478-1481, loosely related to the Benois Madonna (St. Petersburg, 
Hermitage Museum). Since the original abridgment of LdP toned 
down the discussion of the artist’s powers of invention and elimi- 
nated nearly all references to animals, Chapter 286 is an intriguing 
anomaly (see Farago, “Origins of the Trattato”). 

The diagram accompanying Chapter 287 illustrates the profile 
view of a woman with a plumb line showing the angles at which 
light rays reach facial features between her nose and neck. In con- 
trast to the profile of a face in LdP, n. 422, 135v, the engraved figure 
is a full bust drawn in profile. In the drawing for this chapter in m3: 
H228 (F/B A130, attribution to Poussin rejected; R/P 23, attribution 
accepted), the face and hair are clearly modeled after the Cesi Juno 
(Rome, Capitoline Museum), a statue reflecting the Greek ideal ac- 
cording to ideas developed in the 1620s and 1630s in the circle of 
Poussin and Duquesnoy, with its soft, transparent drapery and un- 
derstated elegance. The Greek manner was considered a character- 
istic of facial features and hairstyle as early as Vasari, and was known 
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especially from coins and medals, where the heads were represent- 
ed in profile as truncated busts; see Lingo, Duquesnoy, 16, and “The 
Greek Manner”, Dempsey, “Greek Style”, Bell, “The Final Text, Part 
Two,’ in volume 1 of this study). 

In FREN 1651, Chapter 287 is also accompanied by an engraving of 
the Mona Lisa, situating Leonardo portrait as the epitome of grace- 
ful relief. The painting hung in the Royal Collection at Fontainebleau 
when Cassiano dal Pozzo saw it in 1625 and recorded his impressions. 
Du Fresne also recorded it at Fontainebleau in his Life of Leonardo 
in ITAL 1651, n.p. [vi]; and Félibien cited it in 1666 in the Cabinet du 
Roi in Paris; see Barone, Leonardo nella Francia; Trutty-Coohill, 74, 
suggests that Errard worked from one of the available miniature, ab- 
breviated copies, such as the Bowling Green panel, which similarly 
lacks landscape background and hands. The discussion of outdoor 
lighting, with direct sunlight blocked by a high wall, and indirect 
light illuminating the face is typical of Leonardo’s interests at this 
time (the autograph text survives in Madrid Codex 11, 71v, written 
at the time he was working on the Battle of Anghiari, ca. 1503-1505) 
and combines scientific knowledge of reflections with guidelines 
for the depiction of light and shadow in pictorial practice. Compare 
Chapters 35 and 74 for similar guidelines on lighting faces; see also 
Filipczak. 

Chapter 288 states the principle of simultaneous contrast with 
regard to painting, also justified in Chapters 146, 159, 160, and 283, 
and stated more frequently in the Trattato/Traitté than any other 
rule of practice. In a marginal note, Du Fresne suggests comparing 
this passage with Chapters 141 and 285. 

In Chapter 289, the phrase “the sun ... will replace the shadow” 
means that the sun’s less powerful, diffused light will provide even 
illumination that prevents the shadovvs from being dark and obscur- 
ing form and color. The title of Chapter 289 vvas shortened in the 
initial abridgment from its source in LdP, n. 424, 136r, which reads: 
“On the difference of figures in shadovv and light placed in various 
locations” Eliminating the words “of figures” (delle figure) renders 
the rule more universal. 

Several minor changes were made in the text of Chapter 290 
compared with its source in LdP, n. 425, 136r—v, but perhaps the most 
surprising aspect of this passage is that Leonardo’s criticism was still 
relevant in the seventeenth century, when storiated reliefs from an- 
tiquity, such as those on the Column of Trajan, displayed similarly 
unnatural proportional relationships between figures and back- 
ground elements (trees, buildings) to those in the Italian paintings 
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of the 1300s and very early 1400s that Leonardo was probably censur- 
ing. The text derives from Libro A, ca. 1508-1510, which in many re- 
spects is a revised version of the advice recorded two decades earlier 
in Paris Ms A (Farago, “How Leonardo da Vinci's Editors Organized 
His Treatise”): compare the similar advice in Chapter 54, from Ms 
A, gör, excerpted in LdP as Chapter no (R.$542). Chapter 290 is the 
first of a cluster of nine chapters excerpted in LdP from Libro A. (See 
Pedretti, A Lost Book, for the contents of that lost notebook incorpo- 
rated into LdP.) 

The title of Chapter 291 in LdP reads “On the edges of bodies called 
lines (lineamenti) and their ‘dintorni’” (see n. 1 of the critical appa- 
ratus). “Dintorni” means surroundings, but in the Trattato/Traitté, 
Du Fresne and Chambray replaced it with “contours” (contorni, con- 
tours), a term increasingly used in the growing vernacular language 
of artistic technique to describe contour or edge. Baldinucci defined 
contorni as a synonym of dintorni, but gave the full definition under 
lineamenti (Vocabulario, sub voce; on lineamenti, see also the note to 
Chapter 17). However, the greater significance of contour in the the- 
ory of the grand manner, as developed in the circle of Poussin and 
Duquesnoy in the third and fourth decades of the century, included 
both its expressive quality and its lack of prominence, so that Boselli 
could write “the less the contour is pronounced, the more Greek will 
the style be” (Osservazione, 10v; see Dempsey, "Greek Style,” li-lii). 
Although the crucial word “dintorni” is missing, it is implied in the 
text of Chapter 291, which deals with the similarity between imper- 
ceptible edges and imperceptible details of people in their outdoor 
surroundings (dintorni, as in landscape backgrounds)—both pre- 
cepts of acuity perspective. The discussion also implies a distinction 
between recognition and comprehension following Ibn al-Hay- 
tham and the tradition of optics, where vision at a glance is distin- 
guished from vision “by certification” (knowledge); see the note to 
Chapter 3. 

Chapter 292 continues the discussion of the diminishing distinct- 
ness of edges as distance increases, from Chapter 290 and continuing 
through Chapter 294, forming a cluster in the larger, far-ranging dis- 
cussion of the painter's skills and judgment (encompassing Chapters 
271 through 357). Leonardo continually reworked lists of the order in 
which details are lost to view, while retaining the fundamental prin- 
ciple that knowledge of detail is lost from the small to the large; see 
Bell, “Introduction to the Reader’s Notes.” 

The title of Chapter 293 was changed from that of LdP, n. 427, 136v, 
to conform to the first line of the text. This is a pattern of change that 
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dates from the initial abridgment (the philological evidence that 
survives in the earliest abridged copies has been studied in depth by 
Sconza, “La prima trasmissione de Libro di pittura” and “The Earliest 
Abridged Copies”). The omission of the term “oval mass” (massa 
ovale) (at n. 5 of the critical apparatus) severed the link to texts in 
the tradition of optics (derived from Euclid) on the degradation of 
rectangles to ovals, from which Leonardo drew many of his ideas 
on acuity perspective; see Bell, “Introduction to the Reader's Notes." 

The illustration accompanying Chapter 294, of a chapel seen 
from the apsidal end in the foreground of a meadow with distant 
houses and trees, derives from the schematic diagram in LdP, n. 427, 
1371, which shows the apse of a church projecting from a flat wall. In 
m3: H228, the chapel is drawn directly on the page, unlike Poussin’s 
illustrations, which are tipped in on small squares of paper, and it is 
not raised on a platform nor surrounded by landscape. Both depict 
a shadow cast on the wall on the shaded side of the convex apse, fol- 
lowing the textual description of how an edge is distinguished from 
the wall behind it by appearing lighter than its surrounding shad- 
ow—a phenomenon known as Mach bands (see note to Chapter 
112). Although s1: Hermitage is a faithful copy of the illustration in 
m3: H228, the engraving in the printed edition clarifies the text by 
expanding the pictorial lighting of the whole, strongly from the right 
side, in which the shadow cast by the convex apse onto the wall is 
dark, while the shadow on the convex surface of the apse itself light- 
ens towards its edge. The engraving adds a second example: the fore- 
shortened side of the church away from the light is in shadow, and 
it casts a shadow over its pedimented entry portico with two Doric 
columns, both rendered with edges darker than the shadowed wall 
that serves as their pictorial ground; the addition of a three-step ele- 
vated platform is also in keeping with Errard’s knowledge of ancient 
architecture, gained from his Roman sojourn and experience with 
Chambray preparing illustrations for Parallele (1650). 

Poussin's illustration, prepared for Chapter 295, of a man walking 
into the wind, with his hair and draperies streaming behind him, has 
been identified as a source for his portrayal of Thisbe in Landscape 
with Pyramis and Thisbe (1651, Frankfurt, Städlisches Kunstinstitut; 
see Bialostocki, “Une idée”). The image derives from the striding 
figure in LdP, n. 430, 137r, with hair and draperies blowing behind 
him as he reaches forward to brace himself against the wind; see 
Viatte, ‘Della figura che va contra il vento.’ Poussin’s figure is more 
restrained: he keeps his left arm bent, elbow at his side, while clasp- 
ing his blowing draperies. Wind-blown drapery, especially with 
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billowing ribbons, was a frequent motif in ancient art, especially in 
bas-reliefs and cameos representing nymphs and bacchantes (Lingo, 
“Mochis Edge” 8). While Poussin had represented wind-blown drap- 
ery before (in Mercury, Herse and Aglaulus, 1624-1626, Paris, École 
nationale supérieure des beaux-arts; and The Victory of Joshua over 
the Amalekites, 1625, St. Petersburg, Hermitage), his image now in- 
corporates lessons learned from his study of antique draperies, as 
seen in the fluttering ribbons—a detail omitted in the engraving. On 
wind-blown draperies, see the note to Chapter 362. 

In LdP and the mss produced in Dal Pozzo’s workshop with 
Poussin’s illustrations, the wording of the first line of Chapter 295 is 
general enough to apply to a figure running directly into or obliquely 
to the wind (si move infra 'l vento per qualunque linea). Thus in m3: 
H228 and sı: Hermitage, the first line reads “infra 1 vento,’ following 
LdP, but ITAL 1651 introduces “contra ‘vento, repeating the phrase 
that appears in the title and restricting the meaning of the passage. 
Since FREN 1651 uses the French equivalent, contraire, this text is 
an example where Du Fresne and Chambray agree and both depart 
from sı: Hermitage. 

Chapter 296 appears twenty-fifth on the list of problematic chap- 
ters that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to be checked against Leonardo's 
autograph manuscripts. Two phrases caused problems of interpre- 
tation. First, the text of Chapter 296 was modified in some of the 
early Mss, including mı: Pinelli and f6: Concini, which read “distinct 
degrees of black” (gradi distinti di nero) instead of “degrees of dark- 
ness of black” (gradi di scurito di nero) as in LdP, n. 431, 137r-v (n.1 
of the critical apparatus). Although fmz: Gaddi renders the phrase 
correctly, as “gradi di scurito di nero,” it was transcribed in mg: H228 
as “gradi discorito di neri” and marked with a line above the phrase. 
In vb: Barberini, the phrase is rendered nonsensically as “di gradi 
negradi? but it appears as “gradi distinti di nero” in sı: Hermitage, 
following the early variant, though Dal Pozzo's exact source has not 
been identified. The introduction of "coloriti" in ITAL 1651 was due 
to Du Fresne. 

The second change marked in the apparatus, from black (nero) 
to not (non) (at n. 2 of the critical apparatus) has perplexed modern 
readers. Contrary to Pedretti and Vecce, and Ludwig, both of whom 
changed LdP from black (neri) to not (non), we believe Leonardo 
meant black. The text describes a modification of a standard win- 
dow covering that appeared in Italy in the fourteenth century, usu- 
ally made of cloth or paper that was mounted in a frame and oiled to 
make it semi-transparent (Ariès and Duby, 2:191). A window draped 
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with oiled paper or cloth is represented in Raphael's Madonna 
dell Impannata (1513-1514, Florence, Palazzo Pitti); and such window 
coverings were in the Vatican Stanze before shutters were installed 
during the pontificate of Leo X (Shearman, Vatican Stanze, 53, n. 
125). Leonardo’s innovation is designed to eliminate sharp contrasts 
of light and dark on the wall caused by bright sunlight shining di- 
rectly into the studio space. He describes how the window light, as it 
passes through the blackened translucent paper, will be toned down 
in intensity and also made to be uniform across the entire window 
opening, creating the soft, diffused illumination that he desired and 
advocated (see notes to Chapter 18 and 35). For this reason, the edge 
of the black paper was intended to conjoin with the edge of the win- 
dow so that no rays of intensely bright light would sneak through 
to destroy the effect. The darker shades of black were intended to 
be over the part of the window where the sun was brightest. As this 
would be impractical given the diurnal movement of the sun, the 
recommendation is one of Leonardo's many abstract solutions to a 
problem, rather than a record of actual workshop practices. FREN 
1651 departs substantially from the original, to make this chapter 
meaningful to a seventeenth-century painter designing an art stu- 
dio: “The window for a painter working in daytime should be made 
of oiled paper without crosses in the opening of the wall and without 
wooden horizontals in the sash, which would only mix the daylight 
in a confusion of shadowy lines, obfuscating the light and muddy- 
ing the work" (Il faut que la fenestre d'un peintre au iour de laquelle il 
peint soit à chaffis de papier huilé, sans croizées à l'ouverture du mur, 
& sans traverses de bois au chassis, qui ne seroient quembroiiiller le 
iour d'une confusion de lignes ombreuses, lesquelles offusqueroient la 
lumiere, & nuiroient à son ouvrage). 

The diagram accompanying Chapter 297 shows a head seen from 
above, foreshortened and shaded, while LdP, n. 432, 137v, shows a 
more schematic head, the features of which are not recognizable. 
Schematic copies of the illustration in LdP, combined with a text 
confused by transmission errors, led to a variety of solutions for 
the diagram, which culminated in the solution of a foreshortened 
head projected above the sheet of drawing paper, tipped into m3: 
H228 (F/B Аза, attribution rejected; R/P 25, attribution accepted). 
However, this solution, while it clarifies the illustration, makes it dif- 
ficult to follow the argument in the text. In LdP, we can see that the 
plane of the paper where the cheeks are located is CD, and that cF is 
a line drawn from the eye F to the left side of the paper. The relation- 
ship between CORD, the line along which the cheeks project, and 
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AC, the widest point of the skull measured from ear to ear, is clearly 
visible. However, in FREN and ITAL 1651, where the foreshortened 
face appears to project above the drawing paper, the connection be- 
tween CORD and the cheeks to which it refers is not immediately ap- 
parent. Both the text and its corresponding diagram vvere changed 
in the transmission process. In the first phrase (n. 1 of the critical 
apparatus), the word for face (viso) was replaced with the word for 
place (sito) in fm2: Gaddi and other early manuscripts, including f2: 
Giacomini and h: Belt 35. However, the word “face” (viso) survived 
in other early copies, including mı: Pinelli; f6: Concini; 42: Laur 457; 
and vb: Barberini, but here the preceding word “width” (larghezza) 
was transcribed as “length” (lunghezza) (Maguire Robison, oral com- 
munications 2012-2015). Dal Pozzo retained “larghezza del sito” in 
m3: H228 and sı: Hermitage, which is how it appears in ITAL 1651. 
Pedretti (Commentary, I: 26, n. 8) made the change from viso to sito 
a test case in developing a tree of intermediate MSS. 

In Chapter 298, the procedure for mixing modeling tones recalls 
Alberti’s advice, On Painting, 11.46, about mixing white and black 
with colors to express lightness and darkness according to the light 
and shade on surfaces, making apparent their convexity and con- 
cavity. The “greatest shadows” on the sphere would be rendered the 
darkest, as determined by the laws of geometric optics. The reason 
that a sphere, or any symmetrical object, has the same proportion 
of light and shadow is due to the geometric principle of reflection, 
where adjacent surfaces (in this case, the white and black walls) 
reflect light and color onto the object between them. The diagram 
shows a circle (representing the sphere described in the text) sur- 
rounded by four walls. The area receiving maximum illumination is 
labeled no. This diagram follows the general outline of the diagram 
transmitted from mg: H228 to s1: Hermitage (based upon copies of 
the diagram in LdP, n. 433, 138r, in the early Mss) but has adjusted 
the lettering to make sense of the text, the upper wall now labeled 
AD and extraneous letters omitted. A minor but significant change 
to Chapter 298 occurred early in the transmission process, where 
a phrase was added to clarify the type of spoon: “the type used for 
cleaning” (che sadopra per nettar, at n. 4 of the critical apparatus). 
The emendation appears in some of the early Florentine MSS, in- 
cluding fmz: Gaddi; fə: Giacomini; and h: Belt 35, but not in f6: 
Concini; mı: Pinelli; fla: Laur 457; or vb: Barberini. This is an example 
of an early editorial intervention that Dal Pozzo retained despite ac- 
cess to the variant in vb: Barberini, which actually follows the origi- 
nal text in LdP. 
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Chapter z99 begins vvith the phrase “a body that moves by itself,” 
vvhich is the ancient Greek definition of living things animated by a 
soul that Aristotle addresses in his own treatise on the subject (On the 
Soul, especially 406a2; and see further Menn). The chapter explores 
the flight of birds in relationship to a general principle oflocomotion, 
a subject Leonardo explored in great depth and recorded in a note- 
book, “On the Flight of Birds” (1505), which contains studies of birds 
and flying machines; see I! codice sul volo degli uccelli, ed. Marinoni; 
and see the note to Chapter 196. Using a plumb line to note the verti- 
cal axis, Leonardo observes that when weight (especially the center 
of gravity) is displaced from the vertical, there is greater potential for 
movement, and that unequal weight distribution in any direction is 
necessary for movement (Galluzzi and Laurenza). Compare Chapter 
203, and Chapters 199 and 267, where this same principle of distance 
from the center of support was applied to the velocity of gait. The 
combination of subjects in Chapter 299 is due to the merging of two 
chapters in the initial abridgment, from LdP, 137v-138r: n. 434, on the 
movement of animals; and n. 435, on the fast or slow movement of 
bodies that move by themselves. In the transmission process, a word 
changed by a transcription error challenged the seventeenth-centu- 
ry editors: “residence” (residenza) replaced “resistance” (resistenza) 
in LdP (at n. 4 of the critical apparatus). The “residence” variant is 
found in early Florentine MSS, including fmz: Gaddi, and it was re- 
tained in m3: H228 and sı: Hermitage. Yet Dal Pozzo also had access 
to vb: Barberini, which has the correct word “resistance” (resistenza), 
as does another early Florentine manuscript, flz: Laur 457, which 
may be its direct source (Maguire Robison, oral communication, see 
discussion in Sconza, “The Earliest Abridged Copies,” in volume 1 of 
this study). FREN 1651 compensated for the error in the transcription 
of “resistance between their two wings” by translating the phrase as 
“outside the center of the extension of their wings” (hors du milieu de 
lestendué de leurs aisles). 

Chapters 300 and 301 both deal with foreshortening large figures 
projected onto walls and ceilings. The illlustration to Chapter 301 
shows the figure originating in LdP that is omitted in the engraving 
to Chapter 300. Although the sketch in LdP, n. 436, 139r, was trans- 
mitted to most of the early MSS, its similarity to that of the following 
passage, n. 437, 139v, led to a combination of the two motifs, as in vb: 
Barberini, where the illustrations to both chapters are on an unnum- 
bered sheet facing 146v, in pen on the recto, in pencil or chalk on the 
verso, inserted between the pages of text. In other early Mss, such 
as fm2: Gaddi, both illustrations are connected with the following 
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chapter. It can be safely inferred that the decision to simplify the 
illustration to Chapter 300 to a simple geometric diagram of the ar- 
chitectural space seen in elevation arose in Dal Pozzo’s workshop: 
the geometric illustration of the curved vault elevation (also derived 
from LdP, n. 437, 139v, which has two illustrations, one of the pro- 
jected figure and the other the simple geometric diagram), is drawn 
in the left margin of m3: H228. It was copied into sı: Hermitage in 
a space in the main body of the text before the title of the chapter, 
accompanying a description of the curvature of a wall labeled FRG. 

Although his exact source has not been identified, Dal Pozzo’s 
master manuscript, m3: H228 read “parts” (parti; at n. 4 of the criti- 
cal apparatus) where LdP reads “plane or intersection” (pariete), a 
change transmitted to sı: Hermitage. Leonardo’s ideas, among the 
earliest on projecting large foreshortened figures onto vaults, were 
also disseminated through the Codex Huygens, compiled ca. 1570 
(see Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting”). By this point, the topic was 
of widespread interest (see the note to Chapter 301). In the early de- 
cades of the seventeenth century in Rome, quadratura specialists, 
such as Giovanni and Cherubino Alberti, arrived from northern Italy. 
Agostino Tassi consulted with figure painters and vvorked alongside 
them. When Matteo Zaccolini arrived in Rome from Cesena at the 
turn of the century, he was also valued for his knowledge of projecting 
foreshortened figures onto curved walls, and served Domenichino in 
this capacity at Sant'Andrea della Valle, Rome, where the vault of the 
apse was deeply curved (see Bell, “Zaccolini’s Unpublished Treatise”; 
and Farago, Historical Introduction). 

The source of Chapter 301 in LdP, n. 437, 139r-v, shows a stand- 
ing figure rotated go degrees so that it appears horizontally on the 
page, just as Leonardo describes the procedure for foreshortening in 
the text, with lines drawn from anatomical reference points (land- 
marks) to a point where the rays converge (F), designating the spec- 
tator's eye, crossing the curved line that represents the profile of a 
vault seen in elevation. The method Leonardo describes is similar 
to known methods for sighting foreshortened sculptures by laying 
them horizontally and looking at them offsides from a low view- 
point, if they were meant to be displayed vertically above eye level 
(see Rosen, 51; Kemp, “Science, Nonscience,” appendix). The source 
of the diagram in LdP indicates only half the necessary procedure, 
though the rest is clear enough (Leonardo also explains that the 
part of the figure on the vertical wall does not need to be artificially 
foreshortened; see discussion below). This chapter is the earliest re- 
cord of a technique that was to be followed by generations of artists 
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from the mid-sixteenth century on, even though distortions vvould 
still occur as the spectator moved to less optimal vievving positions 
(Kemp, Science of Art, so). The principle of the point-to-point trans- 
fer is the same as Alberti’s construction for determining the rate of 
diminution of a pavement receding into the distance: a transverse 
line drawn from the spectator's position —imagined to be a certain 
distance in front of the picture plane but actually drawn to the side 
of the rectangle of the picture— crosses the vertical line that des- 
ignates the edge of the picture and ends at the spectator's viewing 
point. Where these lines cross the edge of the picture, all the paral- 
lels in the pavement are drawn horizontally across the picture plane. 
Alberti wrote about them as the “transverse equidistant lines of the 
pavement. In this way I [Alberti] have all the parallels of the pave- 
ment drawn” (On Painting, 1.57). 

A second, small diagram in LdP, n. 437, 139v, shows where the 
height of a depicted figure would be relative to the actual height of 
the curved vault. The illustration accompanying Chapter 301 in the 
Trattato/Traitté combines information from these two diagrams 
with the one in the preceding Chapter 300, which explains the 
same principles of foreshortening on a wall involving two planes 
at right angles, such as a ceiling and a wall, or a curving vault, as de- 
scribed in the text. All three diagrams (one from Chapter 300 and 
two from Chapter 301) appear in the earlier manuscripts, includ- 
ing fmz: Gaddi and vb: Barberini, although two of the diagrams 
in vb are incomplete, lacking the lettering, and drawn on a blank 
sheet separated from the text. The drawing tipped into mg: H228 
reveals a simplification of the visual information in positioning the 
figure to be foreshortened vertically in accordance with the con- 
ventions of recent perspective treatises (Accolti, Lo inganno degli 
occhi, 1625, Book 1, chapter 38, pp. 54-56; Zaccolini, Prospettiva 
lineale (MS Laur Ash 1212.3, 71r-73r); see further Bell, "Zaccolini's 
Unpublished Treatise,” on the procedure for projecting figures onto 
vaults). The copy tipped into sı: Hermitage amplifies the diagram 
by adding a series of horizontal lines from key anatomical land- 
marks on the figure to the vertical edge of the picture plane, just 
as they appear in the 1651 engraving. These lines are the equivalent 
of Alberti’s receding intervals of pavement, now applied to pro- 
duce a measured copy of a statue. Errard added the monumental 
architectural elements, engraved by Lochon, which not only create 
a dramatic background of light and dark, but also reduce the figure 
to a human scale. The reinvention of the diagram in Dal Pozzo’s 
workshop demonstrates the care with which his team prepared 
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the text for publication so that it could be useful to contemporary 
practicing artists. 

Chapter 301 presents several changes in the text, as recorded in 
the critical apparatus. The most significant of these (at nn. 5 and 6 
of the critical apparatus) occurred at the initial stage of abridgment. 
In LdP, excerpted from Paris MS A, ca. 1490-1492 (written within a 
year or two of beginning The Last Supper), the painter is instructed 
to make the figure in such a way that it will diminish appropriately 
as an observer moves away from it. This is another way of saying that 
the optical effects of natural perspective will create the appropriate 
appearance despite the distorted proportions required by the cur- 
vature of the vault. This idea is found frequently in the literature on 
linear perspective, where the issue of whether to foreshorten large 
figures placed high on a vertical wall provoked debate, especially 
in the post-Tridentine era (see Frangenberg, “Optical Correction”; 
Kemp, Science of Art, 72-85; Bora, “Figino”, and further discussion in 
the note to Chapter 59). However familiar the concept of projecting 
foreshortened colossal figures onto walls and ceilings had become 
by ca. 1570 when the abridged version was originally created, the lan- 
guage presented enough difficulty that at least three variants appear 
in the early copies. The variant in fmz: Gaddi, which reads: “farai la 
in propria forma” (at n. 9 of the critical apparatus), was copied into 
m3: H228 and retained in sı: Hermitage. Du Fresne added “its” (sua) 
to produce “farai la sua propria forma? 

The title of Chapter 302 was abridged in the earliest MSS with 
an extensive omission of text about the properties perceived by vi- 
sion (at n. 1 of the critical apparatus), which Leonardo took from the 
optical literature. Where Ibn al-Haytham lists ten objects of vision, 
Leonardo lists seven, omitting solidity, movement, and stasis. The 
discussion in Chapter 302 on true and reflected color is reminiscent 
of pseudo-Aristotle’s On Colors and Aristotle’s Meteorology; see Bell, 
"Aristotle as a Source” and “Leonardo and Alhazen” Leonardo" in- 
terest in the diminishing intensity of cast shadovvs over distance vvas 
repeated by Zaccolini and masterfully employed by Domenichino 
(at SantAndrea della Valle) and Poussin, both of whom benefited 
from Zaccolini s work; see Bell, “Zaccolini’s Unpublished Treatise”; 
Cropper, “Poussin and Leonardo”, and the note to Chapters 300-301. 

Chapter 303 is the earliest known text describing the massing 
of light and shadovv. The diagram accompanying this chapter vvas 
transmitted in the early abridged manuscripts to m3: H228 and sı: 
Hermitage without significant changes, and is based on a type of di- 
agram that occurs in Paris MS A (see Farago, “VVorkshop Procedures, 
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Part One”). Writing in the late 1610s in Rome during the first wave 
of criticism against Caravaggio, Zaccolini praised Raphael’s use of 
light and shadow as an example founded on the principles of sight 
(Prospettiva del colore, 58v—72r; see Bell, “Re-Visioning Raphael,” 
98-99, and “Some Seventeenth-Century Appraisals”). The massing 
of light and shadow was at the core of seventeenth-century French 
debates on clair-obsur because it threatened the hegemony of con- 
tour. Charles Alphonse du Fresnoy and Roger de Piles attributed 
its inception to Titian, using the metaphor of a bunch of grapes 
which could be illuminated as a single entity, or broken apart and 
illuminated individually (the choice of grapes recalls the famous 
contest reported by Pliny the Elder, The Natural History, 35.36, be- 
tween Zeuxis and Parrhasios, and is unlikely to be coincidental); see 
also Verbraeken; Teyssédre; Puttfarkan, Roger de Piles’ Theory; Du 
Fresnoy, De Arte Graphica, precept 31, lines 279-280, §283. Massing 
could also be an effective device for pictorial focus, as demonstrated 
by Poussin in The Israelites Gathering Manna in the Wilderness (Paris, 
Louvre, 1637-1639, painted for Paul Fréart de Chantelou; see Maguire 
Robison, “Pursuit of Eloquence,’ and “Poussin in France: Chantelou’s 
Collection”). 

Chapter 304 takes as its point of departure the separation be- 
tween objects, a topic discussed in the tradition of Ibn al-Haytham’s 
De aspectibus, where the conditions that create this perception are 
identified as a property of vision, as well as those that result in er- 
rors of perception, such as seeing two objects as touching when they 
actually do not. This was a common concern of painters who need- 
ed to represent figures and objects that overlap when compressed 
onto a flat surface in perspective but are actually separated by some 
amount of space. While color can often contribute to the perception 
of separation, many situations require the painter to represent adja- 
cent or overlapping surfaces of the same color. Minor changes dur- 
ing the transmission process document a multigenerational effort to 
produce an unambigious text. Dal Pozzo replaced the final phrase of 
Chapter 304 by adding the clarification, “if they are a different color 
and illumination” (se saranno di colore e lume diverso, at n. 2 of the 
critical apparatus) in the margin of m3: H228, and this change was 
incorporated in sı: Hermitage and ITAL 1651. 

Chapter 305 appears twenty-sixth on the list of problematic 
chapters that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to check against Leonardo's 
autograph manuscripts. Leonardo’s terminology might have caused 
the problems of comprehension: he follows a distinction made by 
his friend and collaborator Luca Pacioli between "laterate,' that 
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is, bodies with flat sides, like piers and pyramids; and bodies with 
curved surfaces, such as columns and cones (compare Pacioli, De 
divina proportione, chapters 10, 58, 59, 60). In addition to his well- 
documented familiarity with Pacioli’s ideas after the latter arrived 
in Milan in 1496, Leonardo had some knowledge of ancient stud- 
ies of the transformation of curved surfaces by Archimedes, Heron 
of Alexandria, Philoponus, and others through Pacioli and through 
Giorgio Valla’s enyclopedia, De expetendis, a book he owned by 1503 
(Reti, n. 1); see Clagett, Archimedes in the Middle Ages, 3: 501, 519-22, 
with reference to Pacioli’s scientific games, Pedretti, “Il ‘De viribus 
quantitatis,”; Farago, Paragone, 64-65, 298-299, 309, and 359, on 
Leonardo and Pacioli’s interactions and Leonardo’s knowledge of 
Valla's encyclopedia; and Landrus, “Lost Book on Painting, in vol- 
ume 1 of this study on the treatise on painting and human move- 
ment that Pacioli reports Leonardo finished in 1498. 

Chapter 306 is the first in a cluster of twenty-five chapters (end- 
ing with Chapter 331) dealing with acuity perspective. This late, 
succinct statement on the order of loss focuses on the viewer's per- 
ception, in contrast to earlier statements focusing on the sending 
of information from the object to the viewer (Bell, “Acuity: A Third 
Type”). His implicit criticism of many contemporaries who fail to 
diminish the acuity of edges in their representation of distances 
brings to mind the debates in Milan in a lost treatise by Bernardo 
Zenale (1436-1526), recorded by Lomazzo (Idea, chapter 30, in Scritti 
sulle arti, ed. Ciardi, 1:327-328; see also Frangenberg, “Image and 
the Moving Eye” 167-178; and Natale et al., Zenale e Leonardo). The 
counterargument arising from the tradition of considering meticu- 
lously finished works as “perfect” was still being debated in Milan in 
the 1560s and 1570s, where the argument against Leonardo” precepts 
was that visual acuity diminishes with distance, making it unnec- 
essary in practice. A finished painting seen at the proper viewing 
distance will imitate the effects of nature because the tiniest details 
will not be visible. Leonardo’s response to such challenges was to 
strengthen the empirical evidence he had gathered on vision with 
mathematical understanding of the immeasurability, and hence in- 
visibililty, of the point and the line; see Batkin; Bell, “Acuity: A Third 
Type”; Fehrenbach, “Il Fratello di nulla” Discussion of the disap- 
pearance of the corners of distant buildings has a long history start- 
ing with the Aristotelian Problems, where it arose in studies of the 
projection of images through pinholes. Chapter 306 also provides 
a telling example of how the seventeenth-century editors intro- 
duced errors when they “corrected” the text without access to an 
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authoritative manuscript. LdP reads “not even the sharpest vision is 
able, at such a close distance, to truly recognize the aforesaid edges” 
(at n. 3 of the critical apparatus) —an original observation typical of 
Leonardos writing on the invisibility of lines in nature. While early 
copies, including those made in the Dal Pozzo workshop, correctly 
transcribed “vicinissima propinquitd” (fm2: Gaddi; h: Belt 35; pı: Paris, 
12: Belt 36; vb: Barberini), the initial transcription of mg: H228 had 
the nonsensical phrase “lontanissima propinquità” which Dal Pozzo 
changed to “very great distance” (lontanissima distanza; n. 5 of the 
critical apparatus). Consequently, when a similar argument arose 
towards the end of the chapter, he crossed out the word for “near” 
(presso) and interlined “far” (lontano), thereby bringing consistency 
to the text while inadvertently changing Leonardo’s arguments on 
the invisibility of the point. 

Chapter 307 appears twenty-seventh on the list of problematic 
chapters that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to check against Leonardo's 
autograph manuscripts. It has extensive omissions, as noted in the 
critical apparatus, dating from the initial abridgment of LdP. The 
passage brings together mathematical precepts, observations of 
nature, and pictorial practice. The central issue is judgment based 
on sense discrimination combined with knowledge of the laws of 
perspective. Fog or thick air, because it diminishes color and acuity, 
makes objects look farther away than they would in clear or thin air. 
Ibn al-Haytham (Smith, ed., De aspectibus, 111, 7.193-94 and 7.197) 
and Scholastic perspectivists (Bacon, Witelo, and Pecham, among 
others) presented this as an error of distance perception. The rela- 
tionship between atmosphere and apparent size was of consider- 
able interest in astronomy, where the increased size of the moon 
close to the horizon demanded explanation; Ptolemy discussed the 
moon illusion in his Almagest, Planetary Hypotheses, and Optics, the 
latest of his works, where he correctly reduced the phenomen to 
a psychological effect (Smith, Introduction, in Ptolemys Theory, 2, 
and Optics, 111, 59; Smith, Introduction, in Alhacen’s Theory of Visual 
Perception, xvi). On the moon illusion, see Sabra, “Psychology versus 
Mathematics”; Raynaud, “La perspective aérienne”; Smith, Sight to 
Light, 125-128, 223-224; on the interdependence between astronomy 
and geometric optics, see Smith, “Saving the Appearances.” The proof 
in Chapter 307 turns to the painter’s experience in depicting nature. 
When large mountains in paintings are shown in the distance, they 
are smaller in size on the painting surface owing to the principles of 
linear perspective diminution, yet the practice of color perspective 
allows them to look large. The thumb held close to the eye occludes 
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large objects behind it, and is also used as a tool to measure sense 
perceptions in order to judge the location of the mountains ac- 
curately. The style of argument employed here—equal things ap- 
pearing unequal, unequal things appearing equal—is indebted to 
Aristotle's Categories (see discussion in the note to Chapter 46). 

The observations on heightened contrasts in Chapter 308 are 
typical of Leonardos concerns in his late vvritings, especially Paris 
MSS E and G, ca. 1510-1515, where landscape features in nature pre- 
dominate. Here he observes the behavior of light shining through 
leaves and branches, and the appearance of a grove of trees seen 
from a distance (see Farago, “Color and Chiaroscuro”). Leonardo's 
knovvledge of optics is apparent in many parallels to the ideas of Ibn 
al-Haytham and the perspectivists on errors of size perception; see 
Smith, ed., De aspectibus, 111, 7.197. Illusions of size were of consider- 
able interest because of the moon illusion (see the note to Chapter 
307); here diminished size is attributed to a general principle of 
perception in which dark objects look smaller against a very light 
ground. The second propostion follovvs logically from the first, since 
the sky behind an object at its base will be lighter than at its summit. 
The final example in the third paragraph, while seemingly casual, 
recalls Ibn al-Haytham's description of errors in judging the size of 
a head (Smith, ed., De aspectibus, 111, 7.19-11), and of how a white 
body with a black section seen from afar is misjudged (Smith, ed., 
De aspectibus, 111, 7.52). On the idea that light species are visible for 
longer distances than dark ones, see Bacon, On the Multiplication 
of Species, 11.42-49; see also Lindberg, Theories of Vision, 154-168; 
Strong, Leonardo on the Eye. The unusual formatting of Chapter 308 
into three paragraphs originated with LdP, where an editor (V3) at- 
tempted to organize the text by designating subdivisions alphabeti- 
cally (see Farago, “How Leonardo da Vinci’s Editors Organized His 
Treatise”). 

The illustration to Chapter 309 depicts the tower discussed in the 
text as a building set into a landscape with several small figures. In 
LdP, n. 446, 143r-v, from which chapter and diagram derive, there are 
two nearly identical diagrams, one for each paragraph, with different 
lettering, while there is one illusionistic image for this chapter in the 
Trattato/Traitté. The decision to transform a schematic diagram into 
a foreshortened tower was made in Dal Pozzo's workshop, where 
the version depicting a tower illusionistically is first documented in 
m3: H228, drawn on the same sheet as the text (77r/107r), and cop- 
ied in the same manner into sı: Hermitage. The schematic drawing 
in LdP shows four levels to the tower, while the 1651 engraving has 
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five levels. The consolidation into one illustration and the introduc- 
tion of the letter F (at the base of the fifth level) occur in some of 
the early Florentine MSS, such as fm2: Gaddi; fə: Giacomini; and f6: 
Concini. (Only fnı: BN 11.111 278 reproduces two drawings, one with 
five levels, which is crossed out, and the other with four levels ex- 
actly as in LdP, which raises the question of whether the copyist had 
access to a MS with more accurate drawings, or was simply correct- 
ing an error of transcription.) However, the engraving substantially 
alters the image by adding windows and battlements to the tower, 
adding small figures, and setting the tower in a magnificent, idyllic 
landscape, complete with bridge, mountains, and distant dwellings, 
the whole presented as a view through a window opening in a ma- 
sonry wall, decorated with a picture frame. The French editors also 
moved the location of the illustration from its place between the 
two paragraphs of text (in m3: H228 and sı: Hermitage) to below the 
end of the text, referencing the foot of the tower as F. Thus, it could 
function as an illustration for Chapter 310 as well as Chapter 309. 
The text of Chapter 309 shows Leonardo”s attempt to find relation- 
ships between several variables in the theory and practice of aerial 
and color perspective. The last sentence states, in terms frequent- 
ly encountered in Leonardos vritings but less familiar to modern 
readers, that the proportional transformation of color is similar to 
the proportional change in length; thus, the ratio of the color of the 
air at the foot of the tovver (F) to the color of the air at the top (at B) 
is the same as the ratio produced by comparing the length of line MF 
to line Bs. Having already determined that there is a proportional 
relationship betvveen distance and the amount of color the air takes 
on, as well as a proportional relationship between height and densi- 
ty of air, Leonardo then explores what happens when those variables 
are combined. Since one increases vvhile the other decreases, the 
challenge is to determine how those variables interact, employing 
the mathematics of geometrical optics. Compare Chapter 108, which 
presents a hypothetical situation where the increase in one is com- 
pletely offset by the decrease in the other. These tvvo passages may 
have derived from the same lost book mentioned in Chapter 309. 
Chapter 310 appears tvventy-eighth on the list of problematic 
chapters that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to check against Leonardo's 
autograph manuscripts. Chapter 310 has no dedicated illustration, 
unlike its source in LdP, n. 447, 143v-144r, which depicts a cloud 
penetrated by rays of sunlight. The image was included in the early 
MSS, including fmz: Gaddi; f6: Concini; mı: Pinelli; f2: Giacomini; h: 
Belt 35; and vb: Barberini. The drawing was omitted from m3: H228, 
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where a space was left on the page for the image, but the space was 
eliminated from sı: Hermitage —while 12: Belt 36, made in the Dal 
Pozzo workshop with freehand drawings after Poussin's figures, in- 
cludes this drawing. Leonardo distinguishes the tenebrous realm of 
total darkness from the dark spaces between the clouds, made vis- 
ible by the indirect light from the rays of the sun. Light was required 
to make color visible, including darkness (whenever there is some 
tiny amount of light). 

Applying concepts derived from Aristotelian physics and meteo- 
rology, Chapter 311 states a scientific principle on the relative weight 
of elements found in nature: since water is heavier than air, mist or 
denser air will settle close to the earth. The relevance of this prin- 
ciple to painting arises in outdoor settings, where the sky is depict- 
ed lighter in color close to the horizon, but it is also of significance 
for landscapes, which were often depicted from a high viewpoint, 
looking down into valleys and out to distant hills and mountains. 
Scientific precepts such as this one could have been useful to paint- 
ers by explaining why fog settles in valleys and low-lying areas. 

The engraving accompanying Chapter 312 departs from the sche- 
matic line drawing in LdP, n. 449, 144r, of a conical tower divided 
into four zones. Early Mss reproduced the image in LdP, until the 
Dal Pozzo workshop introduced the image of a crenelated tower, 
first documented in mg: H228, where the diagram is sketched on 
the page with the text; it was accurately copied into s1: Hermitage. 
Errard’s image reconceputalized the tower as a four-and-a half-story, 
squat building next to a rustic shack at the edge of a cliff; set into 
a landscape with distant mountains and a dense forest, the scene 
is presented as a view through a window, with a frame surround- 
ing the window opening, appealing to viewers with its idyllic setting 
and remarkable atmospheric effects, as well as its play with pictorial 
illusionism. 

Chapter 313 continues the investigation of the combined effects 
of three variables—air density, distance, and height—on visual ap- 
pearances. Starting with the impact of distance on color value (light- 
ness-darkness) stated in the form of a proposition and its converse, 
Leonardo adds the variable of height. In this hypothetical case, the 
base of the mountain is judged to be farther away than its summit 
because the base looks lighter (owing to the interposition of dense 
air). Examples similar to this seem inspired by the tradition of optics 
derived from Ibn al-Haytham, who described the many variables ca- 
pable of creating errors in the perception of size; see Smith, ed., De 
aspectibus, 111, chapter 5 (brute sensation), chapter 6 (recognition), 
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and chapter 7 (fudgment), each with sections on transparency, size, 
and distance. 

Chapter 314 refers to the preceding chapter (313), which states 
that dark things look lighter in the distance, but the conclusion in 
Chapter 314, whereby denser air close to the ground makes the bases 
of tall objects look lighter, actually follows a discussion beginning 
with Chapter 309 on the appearance of things seen through thick air, 
accompanied by diagrams in Chapters 309 and 312, both of which 
include an elevated viewpoint above the height of the tower. 

Chapter 315 tackles the conditions a painter might consider 
in landscapes and cityscapes, where variable height complicates 
the simple relationship among visual acuity, size, and distance. 
According to perspectivist optics, information reaches the eye 
through the transmission of species, images that radiate from ob- 
jects through the transparent medium, as well as from the medium 
itself. Thick white air will transmit more species of white to the eye 
than thinner, blue air, thereby causing dark objects to appear lighter, 
rather than bluer (compare Chapter 165). The idea that thicker air 
is more lustrous, and hence appears lighter because it carries more 
sunlight, is unique to this text, but Leonardo made similar argu- 
ments to explain why shadovvs get lighter with increasing distance; 
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see Bell, "Leonardo's ‘prospettiva delle ombre." There is no surviving 
evidence of the book Leonardo claims to have written on the sub- 
ject, other than the passages Melzi compiled in LdP that became 
Chapters 306 through 331, which are also related to Chapters 68 to 
73 and 106 to 110. 

Zaccolini's manuscript on color perspective expands on the ideas 
in Chapter 317 by creating tables that show the order in which colors 
turn blue in the distance according to their relative value; see Bell, 
"Color Perspective." The role of shadow in creating circumstantial 
darkness is distinguished from colors that are naturally low in value, 
that is, toward the black end of the color scale. Zaccolini also takes 
this into account by explaining that the shadowed parts of objects 
transmute into blue before the illuminated parts, which retain their 
color longer. 

The explanation given in Chapter 318 about the inability to rec- 
ognize small things owes much to Ibn al-Haytham and perspectiv- 
ist optics, according to which the size of the visual angle affects the 
perceived size of objects (Smith, ed., De aspectibus, 11, 3161: "the sen- 
sitive faculty will also perceive the magnitude of a visible object's 
distance according to the size of the [visual] angle subtended by the 
visible object"; in his translation of this text, Smith also points out, 
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548, nn. 118—19, the role of the visual angle in Euclid and Ptolemy’s 
theories of size perception). The threshold of vision is a frequent 
theme in Leonardo’s writings on acuity perspective. Du Fresne cross- 
referenced this passage with Chapters 292 and 306, both on the loss 
of acuity but not specifically related to the content of Chapter 318. 

Chapter 319 clarifies that the loss of recognition, a frequent theme 
in Leonardos theory of acuity perspective, has a different cause than 
the loss of color. Recent neuroscience (Livingstone) identifies three 
perceptual pathways in our visual system, one specializing in edges, 
another in movement, and a third in color. In Leonardos theory, the 
density and quantity of air affect mostly the perception of color. The 
loss of recognition is due to the threshold of edge perception, below 
which small things become lost to view, and because size diminishes 
proportionally to an increase in distance, Leonardo is able to for- 
mulate a pictorial precept as the inverse relationship. The order of 
loss is of great utility to painters as cues to distance, and many other 
notes contain lists of the parts lost at each stage; see Bell, “Acuity: A 
Third Type” 

Leonardo wrote the text that became Chapter 320 around 1492, 
well before he turned to his own investigation of the function of the 
pupil of the eye in Paris MS D, ca. 1508 (see Strong, Leonardo on the 
Eye). Here he presents an argument for the dark appearance of dis- 
tant faces that builds upon the literature on optics. His language re- 
flects his study of these texts in words such as similitude, objects of 
vision, and species. The argument for the dark appearance of distant 
faces builds upon four factors: the diminished size of distant objects, 
vvhich thus take up a small percentage of the total visual fteld (ac- 
cording to the principles of linear perspective); the tiny size of the 
opening; the darkness inside the eye; and the distance the image 
must travel inside the eye. These arguments are related to other pas- 
sages on the same sheet of Paris MS A, 100v (not transcribed into LdP) 
that describe the difficulty of recognizing a friend in the distance 
when the facial features are indistinguishable (see Bell, “Acuity: A 
Third Type”) and to other texts in MS A, 92v and 94v, on the necessity 
of seeing details to recognize someone we know. The importance 
of “vision by certification,” that is, focusing the center of the eye on 
one detail after another, was fundamental to the intromission the- 
ory of visual perception developed by Ibn al-Haytham, transmitted 
through the perspectivists Bacon, Witelo, and Pecham, and echoed 
in writings by Lorenzo Ghiberti, Daniele Barbaro, Zaccolini, Poussin, 
and many others; see the note to Chapter 3. In this chapter, where 
Leonardo brings his scientific investigations of the anatomy of the 
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eye and faculties of sense perception into the argument for the dark 
appearance of faces in the distance, the common sense refers to the 
central processing power of the brain, where all sensations come to- 
gether, are judged, and then are stored in the memory. The judgment 
of sensation by the material part of the mind, discussed widely in 
medieval faculty psychology literature, was of considerable interest 
to Leonardo as early as ca. 1489, when he first undertook anatomical 
studies of the skull and brain in an effort to find the locus of the soul 
(on medieval accounts of the internal senses, see Harvey, The Inward 
Wits; Summers, The Judgment of Sense, 71-75; Kemp, “Dissection and 
Divinity” and “II concetto delPanima”, Laurenza, La figura umana, 
u—24; Del Maestro, and the note to Chapter 169). 

The term imprensiva can be defined as a physical organ coincid- 
ing vvith the anterior ventricle of the brain and, through it, con- 
nected to the optic nerve (Quaglino, 84-85). The origin of the word 
imprensiva, vvhich Leonardo apparently coined, has long interested 
scholars (see Farago, Paragone, 301-302, who traces the origins of 
Leonardo” thinking to his study of vernacular anatomy texts, impe- 
tus mechanics, and related terms, such as Avicenna’s comprensiva 
and the Latin term apprehensiva used by Albertus Magnus to de- 
note the combined activity of the external senses and the common 
sense in the front ventricle of the brain, vvhich is perhaps closest 
to Leonardo” terminology; compare Cristoforo Landino, Comento 
sopra La Comedia di Danthe Alighieri, Florence, 1481, Purgatorio 17). 
Quaglino also traces the term imprensiva to the Latin apprensiva, as 
used by Biagio Pelacani of Parma and Dante, two of Leonardo”s doc- 
umented sources. In Scholastic Latin, precedents include the forms 
vis impressiva or impressiva used by Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, 
Henry of Ghent, and, later, Bruno and Galileo (Raynaud, email com- 
munication); see also Laurenza, La figura umana, 16-17, who sug- 
gests that Leonardo derived the word from reading Manfredi, Liber 
de Homine o Il Perchè, who uses “imprimere” for “species.” 

Leonardo's description of the pupil as a light (luce) in the eye de- 
rives from the Aristotelian tradition (Sense and Sensibilia, 438b15), 
where the pupil is called “the translucent, which is an inner lamp” 
in a discussion of extromission, the theory that light issues from the 
eye; see Quaglino, under luce, for other uses of the word, including 
as the cornea of the eye. On Leonardo” opinions on the structure 
of the eye, see Lindberg, Theories of Vision; Raynaud, “Optics and 
Opthalmology”; Ackerman, “Leonardos Eye”; and Strong, Leonardo 
on the Eye, 295-316. Leonardo undertook a prolonged investigation 
of the extromission theory of vision, that the eye has an active power 
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and is not just a passive, recipient organ, and he reconsidered the 
issue in Paris MS D, 1r-2v, where he wondered “why Nature did not 
distribute power equally to the virtù visiva” (compare LdP, n. 40, 
with further discussion in Farago, Paragone, 403-406, and Strong, 
Leonardo on the Eye). Leonardo used similar arguments about 
darkness overwhelming or competing with light in Paris Ms A, 92v 
(Richter 224), written around the time he changed his mind on the 
function of the pupil, during an investigation of its constriction 
and dilation (see the note to Chapter 110). His later writings on why 
faces look dark in the distance abandon the argument presented in 
Chapter 320 by making use of precepts of acuity perspective accord- 
ing to which small areas of highlight are lost to view before large 
areas of shadow in the distance, as discussed in Chapters 287 and 
327 (excerpted from Madrid Codex II, 71v and 71r, respectively, ca. 
1503-1505). A significant change in the text of ITAL 1651 (at n. 2 of 
the critical apparatus) reveals the difficulty encountered by seven- 
teenth-century readers not versed in medieval anatomy and optics. 
LdP reads, “There is no other reason why that point in the pupil is 
black,” which Du Fresne changed to read: “There is no other reason 
for that point and nerve” MS s1: Hermitage and FREN 1651 retained 
the wording from LdP. 

The precept in Chapter 321 is typical of Leonardo” writings on 
acuity perspective, where the order of loss is frequently described. 
Lusters interested Leonardo as early as Paris Ms A, and especially 
after 1500. The focus here on recognizability derives from the tradi- 
tion of optics of Ibn al-Haytham, in which vision by certification re- 
quires the visibility of details so that recognition takes place without 
error. See the note to Chapter 3. 

The advice in Chapter 322 is consistent with Alberti’s procedures, 
his workshop practices in Florence, and Piero della Francesca’s trea- 
tise De Prospettiva pingendi, ca. 1474. The crucial law that emerged 
from Leonardo’s own analyses of the proportional ratios of diminu- 
tion was that if the distance from the eye to the plane of intersection 
(the picture plane) remains constant, the apparent size of the object 
on the plane will be inversely proportional to the distance of the 
eye to the object. For further discussion of this and related texts, see 
Zóllner, “Measure of Sight"; Kemp, Science of Art, 44-47, and “Chaos 
of Intelligence,” 244-245; and for anthologies of Leonardo’s notes 
and diagrams on perspective, see Veltman; and Kemp and Walker, 
Leonardo on Painting. 

Chapter 322 appears twenty-ninth on the list of problematic 
chapters that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to check against Leonardo's 
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autograph manuscripts. This text underwent numerous changes 
beginning with its transcription from Paris MS A, 103r, into LdP, 
n. 461, 146v-147r, where, in listing the diminution after до brac- 
cia, Melzi transcribed 9/o instead of 9/10, an error that led many 
copyists and editors to attempt to fix the ratios. In the original au- 
tograph manuscript, the crucial part of the text reads, “E infra 20 
dette braccia la figura simile a te perdera 4/5 de sua grandezza et 
infra 40 perdera i 9/10 e puoi i 19/20 in 60 braccia e cosi di mano in 
mano fara sua diminutione? The changes in proportions have been 
associated with various groupings of intermediate MSS, on which 
see Barone, “Cassiano,” 255, n. 35. The change from size (grandez- 
za) to distance (distanza) in the phrase “if the third thing” (n. 4 of 
the critical apparatus) is due to Du Fresne. This word substitution 
makes a parallel construction that affects the meaning, which in 
Leonardo's original text concerns the reduction in apparent size 
due to distance: “If the third thing is equal in size to the second 
one, it will appear to be 2/3 of its size...” The FREN 1651 text is clos- 
er to Leonardo's original ratios, but still incorrect in positing a loss 
of % of the figure’s size at zo braccia, instead of 4/5. From such er- 
rors produced in the transmission process, it is easy to understand 
why Abraham Bosse and other advocates of linear perspective at 
the Académie royale objected strongly when the printed edition 
appeared under Leonardo’s sole authorship. On this controversy, 
see the note to Chapter 16 (with bibliography on the negative re- 
ception of the publication in France). 

Compare Chapter 323 with Chapters 307 and 324 on the distort- 
ed perception of size and distance in fog and thick air. The term 
“perspective of the medium” (prospettiva del mezzo) is unusual, 
but it is typical of Leonardo”s continual rethinking of terms, as in 
the case of linear perspective (Frangenberg, “Chapter 111”; Kemp, 
“Visual Pyramid”; Veltman). Leonardo discusses the same subject in 
early texts as la prospettiva aerea (see Chapter 165) and la prospet- 
tiva di colore. 

The argument in Chapter 324 follows the principles of atmo- 
spheric perspective, whereby the medium of air changes the per- 
ception of objects depending upon its density or quantity. In this 
case, recognition is affected—an aspect of our vision requiring 
the perception of edge and detail, both discussed by Leonardo as 
principles of acuity perspective. Leonardo argues here that greater 
distance will diminish the distinctness of the high parts of build- 
ings and adds that the bases will also look thinner, taking further 
the arguments made in Chapters 308 and 315 that higher things (a 
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woman's head, the tops of towers) appear wider than their bases in 
thinner air. The arguments reveal Leonardos study of optics in the 
tradition of Ibn al-Haytham and Witelo, who catalogued the many 
errors of vision when conditions are outside a moderate range due 
to distance, lack of transparency, and color. Du Fresne suggested 
comparing Chapter 324 to Chapters 313 and 315, both of which deal 
with the effect of atmosphere on color value. The difficulty readers 
experienced with Leonardo’s descriptions of the illusion of size and 
shape is documented early in the transmission history by Melzi, the 
scribe of LdP (Vi), who proposed the correction of "thinner" (più sot- 
tile) to “darker” (oscura), a suggestion disregarded by the individuals 
responsible for the initial abridgment. 

Chapter 325 is a late text, excerpted from Paris MS E, ca. 1513— 
1515, and one of the few chapters dealing with different times of day. 
Although crepuscular scenes can be found in fifteenth- and early six- 
teenth-century paintings, particularly in the landscape backgrounds 
of Titian, in the seventeenth century the representation of sunrises 
and sunsets became associated with the need for greater histori- 
cal accuracy in sacred and secular histories—an attitude that also 
encouraged the representation of appropriate seasons and locales. 
Poussin was particularly adept at the representation of such spec- 
ificities as historical epoch, times of day, and weather conditions, 
where his study of Leonardo” ideas, through access to prepublica- 
tion copies of the Trattato della pittura in the mid-1630s, intersected 
with his growing interests in antiquity and connections with learned 
scholars. On Poussin’s light and color in response to Leonardo, see 
Maguire Robison, “Aerial Perspective.” 

In the source of Chapter 326 in LdP, n. 465, 148r, and its source in 
Paris Ms E, schematic diagrams divide the height of each of three 
towers into four sections, drawn as horizontal lines. The intersec- 
tions where those divisions meet the lines of sight are marked with 
small letters to demonstrate that tower C intersects lower zones 
of fog than tower B. The early MSS reproduced this diagram with 
varying accuracy and skill. As in the similar discussion of towers in 
Chapter 309, PierFrancesco Alberti represented solid buildings in a 
landscape setting with gently rolling hills, the four-part division indi- 
cated by lines and labels. His drawing on a separate sheet tipped into 
m3: H228 was accurately copied directly on the page in sı: Hermitage. 
Errard's redrawing in ITAL 1651 and FREN 1651, transforms this scene 
into an elaborate cityscape, with the towers constituting part of a 
fortified city wall, behind which churches and dwellings are visible. 
The horizontal dividing lines are barely visible, and the tower tops 
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seem lighter than their bases, which is the opposite of what the text 
of Chapter 326 describes. Dal Pozzo’s master copy, m3: H228, reads 
“dark” (oscura) where LdP reads “deep” (profonda; at n. 4 of the criti- 
cal apparatus), a change transferred in sı: Hermitage. This change 
inverted the meaning so that instead of looking darker against a 
background of deeper (i.e., thicker and therefore lighter) fog, the 
towers are said to look darker against a background of darker fog, 
an idea that contradicts Leonardo’s writings on color contrast. The 
error appears to have entered the Dal Pozzo workshop with 12: Belt 
36, where the scribe wrote “oscura” before copying the remainder of 
the phrase “profonda nebbia.” Compare Chapter 108. 

Chapter 327 addresses two issues in the pictorial representation 
of light and shadow: how to determine the location of highlights 
and shadows on a face, and what happens to those lights and shad- 
ows when represented at a distance in the painting. The first part 
involves a geometric demonstration of the rectilinear action of light 
rays, following the fundamental principle that opaque objects block 
the transmission of light, resulting in cast shadows in the space be- 
hind them. If this principle is applied to a face, projections such as 
the nose and the chin will shade the upper lip and neck. Leonardo 
also uses these calculations to determine where the brightest areas 
on the face will be, and makes the point that all areas in full illu- 
mination should have the same lightness. The illustration shows a 
male head in profile illuminated by the dome of the sky, with lines 
drawn at various angles to his chin and neck, head turned slight- 
ly upwards toward the vault of the sky, and torso truncated like a 
classical portrait bust. The original drawing, tipped into mg: H228, 
shows a youthful man in the Greek manner. His “Greek” qualities are 
indicated by the fillet around his tousled curls, his profile, and the 
garment clasped over one shoulder that falls downward in a grace- 
ful curve, identifying his referant as the Vatican Meleager, a much 
admired work in the collection of the papal physician, Francesco 
Fusconi, then identified as Adonis. Such details link the concept 
to Dal Pozzo's Museo Cartaceo project, in which artists, including 
both PierFrancesco Alberti and Poussin, recorded ancient garments 
depicted in statues, reliefs, coins, and other archeological records, 
and sometimes the historical significance of these costumes was 
keenly debated by scholars; on which see Dempsey, “Poussin's 
Sacrament.” In all but these details, the head is similar to that of 
the woman used in the illustration to Chapter 287; both are in a 
Poussinesque style. Poussin employed a similar economy of design 
in reusing figures (see Barone, “Poussin as Engineer,” 200-213). The 
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engraving modernized the hairstyle and flattened the deep swath 
of drapery. 

The discussion of diffused, outdoor lighting in Chapter 327, ex- 
cerpted from Madrid Codex 11, ca. 1503-1505, into LdP, n. 466, ı48r-v, 
corresponds with a period when Leonardo was studying color in 
outdoor settings while developing the composition for the Battle of 
Anghiari (see Farago, “Leonardo’s Color”; and Rzepinska). The prob- 
lem of lighting faces in the distance is challenging because the de- 
mands for relief created by subtle gradations have to be balanced 
against the changing appearances of color, shadow, and detail as 
distance increases. First there is a diminution of relief as small high- 
lights are lost to view, then color darkens as a consequence of those 
lost highlights. The simultaneous diminution of contrast is signaled 
in this passage by the word “muddled” (si confonde ogni qualità in 
ombra mezzana). Color perspective eventually lightens things in the 
distance but still contributes to the loss of relief. Related texts on 
dark middlegrounds from Madrid Codex 11, 73r (Chapter 148) and 
the undated texts of Chapters 142-143 question the universal validity 
of the well-established pictorial practice of darkening recessions as 
well as the systematic lightening of color due to the intervening air; 
for further discussion see Bell, “Leonardo's ‘prospettiva delle ombre” 
67-73. The change in wording recorded at n. 6 of the critical appa- 
ratus suggests that the lightness and blueness come after the dark- 
ness as the pictorial space recedes from foreground to background. 
However, a close reading of the text in LAP and Madrid Codex 11 re- 
veals that Leonardo is describing the manner in which objects first 
have to darken before they can take on the appearance of blue, an 
idea developed at length by Zaccolini in Prospettiva del colore, Books 
1-2 (Bell, “Color Perspective”). 

The landscape illustration accompanying Chapter 328 elaborates 
upon a schematic line diagram in LdP, n. 467, 148v, showing a single 
dwelling illuminated by the sun, which is at about 35 degrees above 
the horizon, and the building s shadow cast onto a wall behind it. The 
vault of the sky is represented by a semicircle. Early MSS reproduce 
the LdP drawing (varying in accuracy and skill), but the decision to 
expand the diagram to a landscape with a tower casting its shadow 
on the wall behind it took place in Dal Pozzo’s workshop, as first 
documented in m3: H228, although the copy s1: Hermitage is more 
schematic and somewhat damaged (bı: Brooker has an intact, de- 
tailed copy of the original). In both, the vault of the sky has become 
the arc of a lunette framing the view, while the sun has dropped 
lower in the sky until its rays are nearly perpendicular to the top of 
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the tower. In Errard”s 1651 engraving, the landscape includes distant 
pyramids and the sun is about to descend below the summit of dis- 
tant hills, substantially below the top of the towers. The lunette has 
become a fictive architectural element decorated with swags and a 
theatrical mask through which the painted landscape becomes both 
a view of the world seen through the window and an implicit invi- 
tation to the reader to compare it with ancient paintings. Errard’s 
familiarity with ancient paintings unearthed in Rome, of which the 
Aldobrandini Wedding was the most celebrated example in the 1630s, 
is indicated by his imitation of ancient vaults in his decoration for 
the Great Room of the Parliament at Rennes (1655-1656) (Thuillier, 
“Propositions pour Charles Errard”; Joyce, “Renaissance Reception” 
and “Ancient Paintings”). 

The chapter demonstrates the principles of reflected color, trans- 
mitted to objects and their shadows, which become differently col- 
ored as a result. The situation here is experimental, an idea Leonardo 
imagines of a completely colorless wall that takes on the colors of 
whatever light reaches it, and is reminiscent of the many examples 
in white-walled chambers in perspectivist optics into which colored 
light enters (Bell, “Leonardo and Alhazen”). Leonardos interest in 
reflected color was also inspired by his discovery of On Colors, a 
work then attributed to Aristotle, which he discovered sometime 
after 1500 (Bell, “Aristotle as a Source”). In the example here in 
Chapter 328, the shadow of an object cast onto the wall will look 
bluish in contrast to the reddish hue of its surroundings because the 
wall behind it will pick up the blue of the sky and reflect it onto the 
shadow. A “derived” shadow is a cast shadow, an issue of great in- 
terest in seventeenth-century perspective treatises and art criticism; 
see Cropper, “Poussin and Leonardo”; Bell, “Zaccolinis Unpublished 
Treatise.” Dal Pozzo’s projected supplement to the treatise on paint- 
ing compiled in Ms H227, which in some measure would have served 
as such a treatise, included texts on the shape and color of cast shad- 
ows from Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts, including notes from 
C.A. 642br, ca. 1513 (see Barone, Traces and Convergences, 21, 47-48). 

Chapter 329 explains that smoke, dust, or fog can look lighter or 
darker than the surrounding air, depending upon where the viewer 
stands in relation to the sun. The argument seems simple on the 
surface: if the order is viewer, smoke, and sun, the smoke will ap- 
pear light, but if the order is sun, viewer, and smoke, the smoke will 
appear dark. Leonardo’s conclusion is contrary to the experience of 
photographing backlit objects, suggesting either that there was an 
error in transcription into LdP (the autograph is lost) or that his text 
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is based upon inference rather than observation. In Codex Leicester, 
4r, after writing of his experience crossing the Alps into France, 
Leonardo describes the differing appearance of smoke seen against 
lower air (it looks blue), and higher illuminated air (it looks gray). 
Compare Chapter 329 and the following two chapters on smoke and 
dust to the description of a battlepiece in Chapter 67. 

Chapter 331 appears thirtieth on the list of problematic chapters 
that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to check against Leonardo’s autograph 
manuscripts. In the last paragraph, directed at the painter’s repre- 
sentation of nature— perhaps directly following the texts of the pre- 
vious two chapters on the appearance of smoke and dust, to which 
this chapter (331) adds many new observations—Leonardo recom- 
mends painting the landscape with areas of rising smoke and fog. 
Below this text in the lost autograph manuscript, the scribe of LdP, 
identified as Melzi (V7), commented that this text was accompanied 
by a pen drawing shaded in wash depicting a chain of mountains 
behind a valley from which rose coils of smoke from fires, “a marvel- 
ous and lifelike thing to see” (da vedere cosa mirabile etviva; at n. 5 of 
the critical apparatus). One phrase was significantly changed in the 
transmission process: LdP n. 470, 130v, reads, “with smoke similar to 
thick fog” (con fumo a’ uso di spessa nebbia; at n. 3 of the critical ap- 
paratus), while ITAL 1651 reads, “obscure [confusing] like thick fog” 
(confuso a guisa di spessa nebbia), an emendation already present in 
fm2: Gaddi. 

The consolidation of ten chapters from LdP (nn. 471- 480, 149v— 
152v) into Chapter 332 was initiated by the French editors, but it con- 
tinues a trend that began with the initial abridgment of LdP. In Dal 
Pozzo's master manuscript, m3: H228, and its copy, sı: Hermitage, 
these texts appear as six separate chapters, entitled pittura (m3: 
334), Della parte del corpo opaco (m3: 335), Precetto di pittura (m3: 
336), Precetto di pittura (m3: 337), De termini delle cose bianche (m3: 
338), and Precetto (m3: 339), the last combining five chapters entitled 
“Precetto” in LdP, 151r-152v. Marginal notes in LdP indicate that at 
least one editor (V3) was already trying to reorder these paragraphs 
in the parent manuscript. The suggested order of the first six para- 
graphs in LdP was a, b, c, f, d, and e. 

Within the overall scheme of the abridged LdP, Chapter 332 offers 
a compendium of precepts on painting, a sort of epitome or revievv 
of the preceding discussion of the painter’s skills and judgment that 
began with Chapter 271. It is followed by eighteen chapters dealing 
with ways of depicting nature in painting, before turning to more 
technical considerations beginning with Chapter 351 on how to 
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make a marble statue. The structure of this section of the Treatise on 
Painting is not obvious, as it is in the previous section dealing with 
matters of nonlinear perspective, composed of twenty-six chapters 
(Chapters 306 through 331). It is not suprising, therefore, that editors 
from the sixteenth century tried to bring order to the passages that 
Melzi had excerpted from various autograph notebooks, much as 
Rigaud, Richter, McCurdy, McMahon, and Kemp and Walker would 
later do. Of the twenty-four precepts that compose Chapter 332, 
three short passages on 149v, excerpted from Libro A, ca. 1508-1510, 
were identified by one of the editors of LdP (V3). The sources of the 
others are unknown. The paragraph numbering is our own, intro- 
duced to assist the modern reader. 

Chapter 332 is accompanied by two illustrations. The first, a land- 
scape, depicts the sun at the horizon casting light on hills and tall 
buildings. It conveys the concept illustrated in the drawing in LdP, n. 
479, 1521, but omits the diagram consisting of lines representing rays 
of light that emanate from the light source of the sun to the crest of a 
hill, illuminating buildings and landscape elements in a valley, while 
casting long shadows on the earth. The second is a line diagram that 
depicts two clouds illuminated from above, sighted by an eye look- 
ing up at the shaded underside of one cloud and the half-lit, half- 
shaded underside of another. This drawing was accurately copied in 
the transmission process, maintaining the important elements that 
explain the illusory height of the two differently illuminated clouds. 
Both diagrams are present in the intermediate manuscripts, includ- 
ing m3: H228 and sı: Hermitage, where the drawings are rendered 
directly on the page, although the copy in sı: Hermitage is simplified. 
Errard added the illusionistic frames and the cloudy sky in the land- 
scape, and eliminated the house at the top of the hill in full sunlight; 
his landscape structure also reduces the chain of alternating hills 
and valleys, and adds a dark foreground element as repoussoir and a 
body of water leading into the pictorial space. 

Chapter 332, {7, is about blue as a mixture of black and white, 
a fundamental precept of color perspective; see Bell, “Color 
Perspective” and “Aristotle as a Source.” 

The source of Chapter 332, 18 in LdP, n. 474, 150v, reads “envel- 
oped in murky fog” (nelle confuse nebbie parranno involte; at n. 15 in 
the critical apparatus); and the final phrase of the paragraph reads 
“similarly for the opposite” (cosi de converso; at n. 16 in the critical 
apparatus), both changes that already appear in fmz: Gaddi. 

In Chapter 332, 9, the idea that the countryside and the blue 
air when reddened by the color of the setting sun will look lively 
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and cheerful (allegra e gioconda; line 3 of paragraph 9) calls to mind 
Alberti’s discussion of the emotional effects of color, often cited as 
the first of its kind (On Painting, 11.48), where he writes that there is 
a “kind of sympathy among colors, whereby their grace and beauty 
is increased when they are placed side by side. If red stands between 
blue and green, it somehow enhances their beauty as well as its own.” 

In Chapter 332, Фи, the difference in the fall of light and shadow 
on the modeled object will make it stand out from the object that 
serves as its background, although in Chapters 334 and 337 Leonardo 
suggests that like-colored and flat objects will not stand out. Such 
inconsistencies, the product of excerpting passages from different 
contexts and of different dates, undermined the printed text for its 
original readers. 

The source of Chapter 332, 14, in LdP, n. 475, 150v, clarifies the 
meaning of an “intermediate color” with the words “like green” 
(com? verde; at n. 24 of the critical apparatus). This phrase was in- 
correctly transcribed as “come si vede,” in fmz: Gaddi, which is how 
it appears in m3: H228 and sı: Hermitage. Du Fresne eliminated the 
phrase, which had lost its meaning in the transmission process. 

In the first sentence of Chapter 332, 915, the phrase “will be lower" 
(sarà più bassa; at n. 26 of the critical apparatus) is jarring after the 
statement that all things are of equal height. LdP, n. 476, reads “will 
appear lower” (parra piu bassa), which many early Mss, includ- 
ing vb: Barberini, retained. However, fm2: Gaddi and other early 
Florentine manuscripts transcribed this word as “will be” (sara), 
which is followed in m3: H228 and sı: Hermitage (Maguire Robison, 
oral communications). Du Fresne followed sı, while Chambray ren- 
dered the word as “appear” (paraitre) in FREN 1651, demonstrating 
his understanding of the text (b1: Brooker 1 has the same variant) or 
access to another MS. 

In Chapter 332, 118, the example of looking through a pinhole- 
sized opening is found in perspectivist optics; for example, Ibn al- 
Haytham (Smith, ed., De aspectibus, 11, 7.46); Ghiberti’s paraphrase 
(Commentari, §38 [205-217] [p. 214]). In Paris Ms A, 100v, Leonardo 
argues for the loss of visibility as objects become very small, using 
the same example of a pinhole aperture. In the optical literature, 
there was considerable interest in studying light passing through 
pinholes because of its relevance to the theory of vision, where ev- 
erything was said to converge to a point in the eye; see Lindberg, 
“A Reconsideration” and “Theory of Pinhole Images.” Leonardo in- 
vestigated the relationship between pupil size and perceived object 
size in these terms in Paris Ms D (1508); see Strong, Leonardo on the 
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Eye, 332-346, on the vexed question of Leonardo” invention of the 
“camera obscura” 

In Chapter 332, 19, the perspective of colors is used as a generic 
term for effects of the intervening medium on the appearance of 
objects. Elsewhere Leonardo describes the loss of acuity (confusion 
and indistinctness of form) as the perspective of perceptibility, or 
acuity perspective. Compare Chapter 307, where Leonardo discusses 
the relationship between atmospheric density and size perception 
in similar terms. 

In Chapter 332, 21, the centric line refers to the central axis in 
the pyramid of light. Derivative shadow refers to a cast shadow. 
Derivative light refers to what we often call secondary or reflected 
light—i.e., when light reaches the surface from another illuminated 
surface, in contrast to light from a direct source. 

Chapter 332, 23 and 24, derive from two separate passages in 
LdP, nn. 479 and 480, 152r-v, where they are illustrated with a line 
diagram located in the middle of the second paragraph (124) of two 
clouds demonstrating how a cloud can look dark because the eye 
sees only its shaded side, and how viewpoint can also lead to mis- 
judging the relative heights of these clouds. 

The first paragraph of LdP, n. 481, 152v, became the title of Chapter 
333, an editorial intervention that is already present in fm2: Gaddi 
and may therefore date from the original abridgment. The diagram 
accompanying Chapter 333 in LdP, n. 481, 152v—1531, shows illumi- 
nated spheres, while the engraved version shows houses, following 
a change first documented in m3: H228 and transmitted to sı: H228. 
The change of imagery apparently derives from an error in transcrip- 
tion, where “thing” (cosa) was rendered as “house” (casa; at n. 1 in 
the critical apparatus), appearing in m3: H228, and transferred to sı: 
Hermitage; l2: Belt 36, also prepared in the Dal Pozzo workshop, has 
“thing” (cosa) in the text but drawings of houses. 

This is one of the few examples of an editorial change by Dal 
Pozzo that has no precedent in a known preparatory MS. In m3: 
H228, the text is not numbered as a separate chapter but joined with 
the many paragraphs composing Chapter 332. The text was copied 
this way into sı: Hermitage (and bı: Brooker); the decision to sep- 
arate and renumber this passage as Chapter 333 was made by the 
French editors, who moved the illustration to a space following the 
text, as in the other chapters. 

Chapter 333 presents the example of a house painted to appear 
one mile away, and the hypothetical of another, similar house seen 
next to it which is really a mile away. The text argues that they will 
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never look the same distance or the same size, even though they 
are seen through equal angles. Euclid, in the fourth postulate of his 
Optics, had argued that the relationship between size and distance 
was simply due to the size of the visual angle (see Smith, Sight to Light, 
47-48). Leonardo’s text suggests that binocular vision will affect 
the perception of size, but the drawing prepared by PierFrancesco 
Alberti showed visual rays to only one eye. Moreover, it showed that 
eye viewing two houses through different angles of vision, the far- 
ther house appearing smaller because it was seen through a smaller 
angle. Errard's modifications consisted of three adjustments: he 
moved the viewing distance considerably farther from the houses to 
better illustrate the distance of “one mile”; he drew the intersection 
through the visual pyramid so that both houses are seen at equal 
angles; and he drew the farther house as larger than the nearer one, 
so that it would fulfill the optical requirement of taking up an angle 
of the same size. 

Neither image illustrates Leonardo's point, even though binocular 
vision had been discussed in the optical texts of Ibn al-Haytham and 
Witelo, Pecham and Bacon, and by more recent writers (see Sconza, 
“Lumiere et vision’; and Strong, “The Painter in Despair”). Chambray 
was familiar with many of these texts, as his translation of Euclid 
makes forty-nine citations to Witelo taken from the 1535 Latin publi- 
cation of Witelo’s first book, and numerous citations to more recent 
works, including Aguilonius’s Opticorum libri sex philosophis juxta 
ac mathematicis utiles (Anvers, 1613), Giovanni Battista della Porta 
(De refractione optices (Naples, 1593), and summaries of the ideas of 
Ibn al-Haytham, republished in Paris, Bale, and Paris, respectively, in 
1516, 1546, and 1557 (Manceau). In his commentary on Theorem Iv, 
Chambray relates Euclid’s axiom to pictorial perspective and uses it 
as an opportunity to explain why the reliefs in the Column of Trajan 
were made larger with increasing height to appear comparably sized 
from the ground (Chambray, Euclide, 31-33). No guidance was avail- 
able on how to better illustrate Leonardo’s point, but Errard’s re- 
drawing captures the most essential points. 

Although the two other chapters on binocular vision (Chapters 53 
and 341) also did not demonstrate the apparent size differences be- 
tween painted and real objects, both were illustrated with diagrams 
showing how the lines converging to two separate eyes result in the 
ability to see more of the space behind objects. It is probably fair to 
say that the problem was of no concern to contemporary painters, 
who had considerable tools to make effective trompe loeil images 
without studying the geometry of vision. What was more important 
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in the 1651 editions was that painters understand the fundamental 
relationship between perceived size and angle of vision, and that 
was accomplished admirably in Errard”s engravings. 

In Chapter 334, the role of light and shadow in creating relief is 
discussed in relation to figure and ground, where color contrasts 
arising from gradations of light and shadow also create separation. 
Leonardo examines the complex relationship among lighting, color, 
and the visibility of edges, and he recommends a selective imitation 
of nature to enhance relief, as he frequently does in his later writings, 
such as Paris Mss E and G, ca. 1510-1515 (Farago, “Leonardo’s Color"). 
While the selective imitation of nature that Leonardo advocates 
here would seem to be in line with seventeenth-century reorienta- 
tions of the selective imitation of nature, later theorists relegated 
the mastery of relief to a skill acquired early in artistic education and 
instead focused on ideal beauty and virtuous action; see Lee; and 
Duro. However, when the massing of light and shadow threatened 
the hegemony of contour through the querelle of the Poussinists and 
Rubenists, the role of light and shadow in defining edge became an 
important argument again; see the note to Chapters 150 and 335. 

In Chapter 335, Leonardo lays out criteria for organizing light and 
shadow throughout an entire narrative painting, an interest derived 
initially from his close study of Alberti’s On Painting, as documented 
in Paris MS A (on the repetition of concerns derived from Alberti 
in his later writings, see Farago, “Trattato Sequences in Paragone, 
414-423, and “Leonardo's Color”). While his earlier texts deal pri- 
marily with relief and modeling in light and dark, this text from the 
late source Paris MS G 19r, ca. 1510-1515, excerpted into LdP, n. 483, 
153r-v, takes on the compositional unity of lighting in the entire pic- 
ture (see also Bell, “Introduction to the Reader's Notes”). Shearman, 
“Leonardo”s Colour” proposed that Leonardo was concerned early 
in his life with the tonal unity of the entire picture, and thereby de- 
veloped a way of modeling color to achieve an illusion of consistent 
pictorial illumination. This text goes further, intimating but not quite 
suggesting the massing of light and dark to support the grouping of 
figures and the action of the narrative. The organization of chiar- 
oscuro became one of the principal arguments of Roger de Piles for 
the superiority of Rubens's coloring based on the principle of mass- 
ing, the origin of which he attributed to Titian in his example of a 
bunch of grapes; see also Chapters 150 and 303. The three main con- 
cerns of painting listed in Chapter 335 are practice oriented and may 
be compared with two sources based on ancient rhetorical theory, 
Alberti's three-part division of painting—circumscription, coloring, 
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and the reception of light—and the five-part division of Franciscus 
Junius (De pictura veterum, 1637) and Roland Fréart de Chambray 
(Idée de la perfection de la peinture, 1662), which list invention, de- 
sign, coloring, action, and the disposition of the whole; see Fehl et 
al, “Franciscus Junius”; and Ellenius. Le Blanc, 43, suggested that this 
advice formed the starting point for classification of pictorial prac- 
tice into four main parts in the academy in 1653. 

Chapter 336 deals with the loss of relief due to distance, an aspect 
of nonlinear perspective that Leonardo at times treated separately 
as la prospettiva dell'ombre, and at other times as part of either color 
or acuity perspective; see Bell, "Leonardo's ‘prospettiva delle ombre?” 
In the scientific tradition of optics from Ibn al-Haytham to the per- 
spectivists, discussions of errors in the perception of concavity and 
convexity mention the effect of distance in obscuring or confusing 
the cues of light and shadow that allow us to recognize these proper- 
ties; see Bell, "Introduction to the Reader's Notes." 

Chapter 337 articulates the three possibilities of color value con- 
trasts with the unusual example of the complete absence of contrast 
when a flat (planar) form is represented on the planar pictorial sur- 
face. Compare with his advice in Chapter 334 on choosing lighting 
carefully so that figures are clearly distinguished from grounds. 

In Chapter 338, the admonition against precise delineation in the 
distance, quantified as a principle of acuity perspective, addresses 
the issue of overlap that arises in placing figures at various distances 
in a composition. Leonardo's argument in Chapter 338 reinforces 
the scientific foundation of nonlinear perspective and recalls his fas- 
cination with the existence of nothingness, on which see Marinoni, 
L'Essere del Nulla; Fehrenbach, “Leonardo’s Point"; and Frosini. In 
Leonardo’s pictorial practice, an absence of clearly delineated edges 
contributed to the effect known as sfumato, for which his painting 
was admired and imitated (see Barasch, Light and Color; Hall, Color 
and Meaning; Nagel; Bell, “Sfumato”; Cerasuolo, Diligenza; and the 
notes to Chapters 18 and 51). 

The change in title of Chapter 339 from flesh tones and "figures" 
(figure; at n. 1 of the critical apparatus) to flesh tones and "things" 
(cose) is an instance of a more general trend in the Trattato/Traitté 
at the final stage to make Leonardo's observations relevant to paint- 
ing, and his direct pictorial advice broadly relevant to contemporary 
students and other readers. The graceless appearance of overfin- 
ish was a common theme in seventeenth-century art criticism. The 
appropriate darkness of shadows occupied many seventeenth- 
century theorists (see Cropper, Ideal of Painting; and Bell, "Some 
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Seventeenth-Century Appraisals”). The visibility of color in shadow 
and the purity of color in light were issues discussed frequently in 
optics that Leonardo adapted to discussions of painting. On this 
issue in optical literature, see Guerlac. The admonition here to limit 
white highlights to white things comes from workshop practice and 
recalls Alberti's advice to use white sparingly (On Painting, 11.47). 
Leonardo” advice on using splotches of color to depict the indistinct 
edges and forms of distant things differs from later art theoretical 
discussions of macchia; see Sohm, Pittoresco and Style. 

The decision to consolidate five chapters of LdP into one in 
Chapter 340 was made by Du Fresne and Chambray. In mg: H228 and 
sı: Hermitage, these five chapters, numbered 346-350, all have short, 
nondescriptive titles—Della pittura (m3: 346), Discorso della pittura 
(m3: 347), Della pittura (m3: 348), Precetto (m3: 349), and Precetto 
(m3: 350)—which may explain why the French editors consolidated 
them (as in Chapter 332) to bring the total number of chapters to 
365 (see Farago, Historical Introduction). All five chapters deal with 
aspects of perception and perspective, although the topics range 
widely over edge and shape perception, color mixing, color contrast, 
and color perspective. 

The stress on poor perception of edge and shape at the extremes 
of lightness and darkness derives from the Aristotelian emphasis on 
moderation and its incorporation into the conditions for optimal 
perception in the optics of Ibn al-Haytham and the perspectivists, 
especially Witelo. The compound nature of the color of the sky is 
elaborated in the Codex Leicester, 4r and 36r (Bell, “Aristotle as a 
Source,” 103-108). Leonardo’s advice to select light colors for gar- 
ments recalls Alberti’s advice in On Painting, 11.48. 

In Chapter 341, Leonardo addresses the role of binocular vision 
to explain differences between painted depictions and appearanc- 
es of objects in nature, as he does in Chapter 53 (which Du Fresne 
cross-referenced in the margin). In scientific optics, binocular vision 
raised two issues: how the images from two eyes are resolved into 
one visual perception, and what conditions create double vision. 
Euclid (Optics, Propositions 24-26) addressed the fact that when 
viewing a rounded object with two eyes, we see more of it than we do 
with one eye. Witelo presented an argument on the slightly different 
images viewed from each eye. Leonardo turns the focus away from 
reconciling disparity and toward explaining its role in depth percep- 
tion (i.e., relief). Leonardo" interest in the apparent transparency 
of small objects held close to the eye was also explored in Codex 
Atlanticus, 346v and 676v (see Barone, Traces and Convergences, 30) 
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and developed further in Ms D, бу (see also Strong, Leonardo on the 
Eye, 68-70, and “The Painter in Despair”). The apparent transpar- 
ency of needles and other small objects held close to the eye was 
discussed by the perspectivists and Ibn al-Haytham as one of the 
errors of vision; for example, Ibn al-Haytham (Smith, ed., De aspec- 
tibus, 11, 7.46) wrote: “Because of inordinate distance, an error [in 
the perception] of transparency arises. When a needle or something 
very thin is stood right in front of the eye, although that needle may 
appear larger than it [actually] is to sight, it still does not occlude 
any portion of a wall or other object beyond it. Since the perception 
of transparency in a body is based on the fact that we can see some- 
thing behind it, then transparency will be imputed to a needle, or to 
anything like it, that is stood [right in front of the eye], because the 
entire wall can be seen behind it” (translation by Smith, Alhacen’s 
Theory of Visual Perception). See also Pedretti, "La circonscriptio." 

The diagram for Chapter 341 shows three spheres with the lines 
of vision drawn from one eye or two eyes, as in LdP, n. 494, 155v. 
These three sketches were accurately copied in the left margin 
of fmz: Gaddi, Sor, where the first diagram is stacked above the 
other two, which appear side by side. Only two of the examples 
were discussed in the abridged text, yet all three drawings were 
copied in their entirety and were transmitted through m3: H228 
and sı: Hermitage to ITAL 1651. However, the order of the three 
diagrams was changed in m3: H228, with binocular vision moved 
to the center. The early manuscripts, including both fmz: Gaddi 
and vb: Barberini (here the diagrams appear on a separate page by 
themselves), shovved binocular vision above the tvvo other exam- 
ples. A version of this diagram is also found in mı: H227, 2, one of 
the supplementary chapters that Dal Pozzo requested from Milan 
(Maguire Robison, oral communication). Although Leonardo” ob- 
servations about binocular vision were retained in the abridged 
text here and in Chapters 53, 159, 175, 288, and 332, they did not 
seem to elicit much interest from his seventeenth-century editors, 
who might have seen no obvious way to apply his insights to paint- 
ing. Du Fresne heavily edited the text he received in sı: Hermitage, 
and omitted an entire phrase on the impossibility of seeing objects 
smaller than the pupil of the eye (at n. 3 of the critical apparatus) 
found in all early texts and included in translation in FREN 1651; 
see Bell, “The Final Text, Part One." 

The text of Chapter 342 derives from the late Libro A, ca. 1508— 
1510, but it repeats (with changes) a concern that Leonardo voiced 
as early as Paris Ms A, ca. 1490-1492 (Chapter 60 in the Trattato), 
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when he was working with assistants and collaborators on the sec- 
ond version of the Virgin of the Rocks. There, he advised against fin- 
ishing details in the shadovvs that the eye cannot discern because 
it will make the work appear “wooden’—a reading lost in the 
Trattato from copying errors. At first glance, the advice given over 
a decade later, in the text that became Chapter 342, appears to con- 
tradict his earlier statement, but it can be read to support it: what 
Leonardo advises here is to prevent the shadovvs from becoming 
so dark that the definition of three-dimensional volumes is lost, 
and the vvork becomers flat. By choosing lighting conditions vvhere 
shadow receives some reflected light, and remains transparent, a 
vvork can depict relief vvith grace. The Virgin of the Rocks is set in 
a grotto, but as the surfaces of both versions of the painting today 
demonstrate, Leonardo avoided flattening the volumetric forms by 
carefully depicting the gradual immersion into dark shadow called 
for by the theme (see Farago, “VVorkshop Procedures, Part One”). 
On the other hand, this criticism was raised against Caravaggio and 
the Tenebristi in the early seventeenth century (see note to Chapter 
29 and Bell, “Some Seventeenth-Century Appraisals”). Leonardo 
did not practice the same simplifications that Caravaggio later 
did —both artists strove to depict naturalistic effects under cer- 
tain well-calculated conditions, but Leonardo” practice, as known 
from all of his surviving paintings, vvas to define the play of light 
and shadow on modeled form with extreme subtlety. The greatest 
challenge was perhaps the very late St. John the Baptist (ca. 1517; 
Paris, Louvre), where the figure of the Bapist emerges from nearly 
total darkness like a luminous creature. İt is very difficult to see the 
modeled form in reproductions of this painting, but vievving the 
actual image, the beholder is struck by Leonardos technical vir- 
tuosity in avoiding the results described here as “lacking in grace” 
(see Zwijnenberg). 

m the last sentence (at n. 4 of the critical appratus), the French 
editors, Du Fresne and Chambray, substituted the verb “to project” 
(rilevare) for “remain” (rimanere) in LdP and earlier copies (includ- 
ing fmz: Gaddi; m3: H228; and the Mss sent to France, bi: Brooker 
1 and sı: Hermitage), subtly shifting the focus onto relief, whereas 
Leonardos criticism concentrated on avoiding dark grounds. In this 
case, both Du Fresne and Chambray made the same change, suggest- 
ing that opportunities for communication remained open betvveen 
the tvvo editors even if they used separate manuscripts. 

Chapter 343 explores the aesthetic effects produced by lighting 
conditions and reflections. Compared with Chapter 342 dealing with 
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the treatment of dark lighting conditions, written a few years later, 
Chapter 343, excerpted from Madrid Codex II, ca. 1503-1505, when 
Leonardo was planning the Battle of Anghiari, records his interest in 
the conditions of natural or outdoor lighting, which he sometimes 
referred to as “universal light” Small lights are point sources, such 
as candles and oil lamps; on their use indoors to study drawing and 
sculpture, see the note to Chapter 34. Ironically, the text changed in 
the transmission process from describing universal light as large but 
not powerful (non potentia) in LdP, n. 498, 1571, to large and powerful 
(at n. 1 of the critical apparatus). The change occurred in copying 
m3: H228, where the transcription is correct, but “not” (non) is dif- 
ficult to read and “and” (e) is interlined above it; when copied into 
sı: Hermitage, “and” replaced “not,” as in the Trattato. As a result, 
Chapter 343 seems to contradict other texts on the gracefulness of 
soft, diffused lighting. 

Chapter 344 distinguishes betvveen vvinters “up north” and 
coastal areas that have mild vvinters and rarely get snov, although 
many deciduous trees lose their leaves and go into dormancy as the 
hours of daylight are reduced. This chapter vvould have appealed to 
seventeenth-century readers, vvho placed great value on accurate 
depictions of specific landscape conditions, see the discussion of 
landscape in the note to Chapter 9. 

The text of Chapter 345 was substantially shortened at the initial 
stage of abridgment from Leonardo" impassioned description of 
the copiousness and variety of nature in LdP n. 501, ıs7r-v, eliminat- 
ing ten lines of text; see Farago, “Origins of the Trattato,” for discus- 
sion of the editor's strategy. 

The advice on depicting wind in Chapter 346 is more descriptive 
than that in Chapter 295, made famous by Poussin's illustration of a 
figure walking against the wind. Poussin was significantly inspired 
by these descriptions, as suggested by a close analysis of the subtle 
atmospheric and meteorological effects in his depiction of storms 
in Landscape with Pyramus and Thisbe, 1651 (Frankfurt, Städlisches 
Kunstinstitut) and Landscape with a Storm (1651, Rouen, Musée 
des Beaux Arts); see Bialostocki, “Une idée,” and Maguire Robison, 
"Aerial Perspective." 

The lost original from which Chapter 347 derives included a 
cityscape seen in the rain spotted by patches of sunlight, finished in 
wash, as the scribe of LdP (Melzi, VI) described in a note appended 
to the end of the chapter (LdP, 158r): a *most beautiful thing to see, 
exclusively by the author's own hand" (cosa bellissima da vedere, pur 
li man propria dell'autore). See Pedretti and Vecce, 2:343, note to n. 
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503, on related drawings, including Windsor, RL 12409r, Storm over 
a Valley in the Foothills of the Alps, red chalk, ca. 1500-1505. It is rare 
to see the depiction of rain in landscape or secular and sacred his- 
tory paintings before the nineteenth century. Leonardo” interest in 
weather may be compared with his study of the movement of water 
and fascination with cataclysmic storms; see Gombrich, “Form of 
Movement”; Clayton, À Singular Vision, 160-163, nn. 96-99; Clark 
and Pedretti, 1: 53-54, Windsor, RL 12377-RL 12380, and 1: 61-62, RL 
12409; Bambach, Master Draftsman, 629-631, n. 16; and Zöllner and 
Nathan, 2:514—517, and nn. 450—463. See also the note to Chapter 66 
on how to depict a storm. 

In Chapter 348, the law of “equal angles” refers to the reflection 
of light striking a surface where the angle of incidence is equal to 
the angle of reflection; these angles are measured from the normal, 
a perpendicular to the reflecting surface. The contrast of clear and 
murky water also recalls Ibn al-Haytham's description of the con- 
ditions required for reflective surfaces, which must be smooth and 
polished (Smith, ed., De aspectibus, TV, 2.1-8 and 3.1-2). Zaccolini de- 
veloped Leonardo's specific example of reflections under a bridge in 
Prospettiva del colore, Book 12.16-17. In his works after 1640, Poussin 
paid particular attention to reflections in water, accurately paint- 
ing reflections of the undersides of things and differentiating clear, 
still water from murky, moving water; see Maguire Robison, “Aerial 
Perspective.” 

The three concise precepts that comprise Chapter 349 derive 
from Paris Ms A, or, where they are part of a discussion of linear per- 
spective, each following from the one before. The analogy to a bridle 
or rudder, both of which control changes in direction, speaks to the 
central importance of perspective. Compare Chapter 23, where the 
metaphor of marine navigation is fully developed. The common- 
place of the bridle of painting derives from Plato's Republic, Book 
10, 601C-602C, where the discussion is about the painter’s lack of 
knowledge of the Truth: when the painter wants to paint a picture of 
a bridle, he looks to the bridlemaker, who knows how the horseman 
wants the bridle to be made, whereas “the knowledge the painter 
possesses is thrice removed from reality” Whether he knew the 
source of the topos or not, Leonardo's statement about perspective 
overturns Plato’s criticism of the imitative arts because Leonardo 
contends that the study of perspective (vision) leads the painter to 
knowledge (scientia), which can be broadly defined in this case as 
knowledge of the causes of nature's effects, a definition of painting 
as grounded in both geometry and experience that Leonardo laid out 
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most fully in the opening chapters (Prima parte) of LdP. Leonardo’s 
metaphor was criticized by Charles-Alfonse Du Fresnoy in De arte 
graphica, on the grounds that perspective presents appearances 
rather than the true form of objects; see Frangenberg, “Abraham 
Bosse,” 244. On the elimination of the Prima parte from the abridged 
text, see Farago, Paragone, 289-315. The editor responsible for the 
original abridgment also eliminated three and a half pages of text 
in LdP, 158v-160r, between Chapters 348 and 349, that deal with 
the effects of air and water. The second precept was changed in the 
transmission process so that “would say” (direbbe) in LdP, n. 509, 
160r, became “ought to” (dovrebbe) in ITAL 1651 (at n. 1 of the criti- 
cal apparatus), which changes the statement from an observation 
that size can tell and show the distance at which a figure is seen— 
a basic principle of perspective—into a directive to the painter to 
make size and distance relate to one another. The word “direbbe” was 
challenged by modern editors of LdP, and it differs from its source in 
Paris Ms A (see the critical apparatus at n. 1). The third sentence pro- 
vides a clear example of the relationship between size and distance 
in a painting based on optical principles. 

The directive in the source of Chapter 350 in LdP, n. 510, 160v, to 
raise the heel “on that side,” i.e., on the side of the extended arm, was 
lost early in the transmission process (see n. 4 of the critical appa- 
ratus), as it is already missing in fm2: Gaddi, and appears the same 
way in mg: H228. The heel carries weight, and by lifting it, one shifts 
more weight onto the opposite leg and thus the opposite side of the 
midline. In actuality, the weight of an extended arm is usually bal- 
anced without a weight shift, by firming the muscles in the torso and 
legs. However, classical sculpture usually shows the weight shift that 
Leonardo describes, as in the famous spear-holder of Polycleitus 
and its numerous copies, thus providing exemplary models of this 
precept. On Leonardo’s knowledge of ancient models, see Clark, 
“Leonardo and the Antique,” and Marani, “Tivoli” Compare Chapter 
198 on raising an arm. 

Chapter 351 marks the beginning of a short subsection of the 
Trattato/Traitté consisting of three chapters devoted to technical 
procedures. On the relationship of Chapter 351 to workshop prac- 
tices, see Rinaldi, La tecnica della scultura; and Radke et al. In De 
statua, 1651 ed., p. 57 (see fig. 7.36 in volume 1), Alberti describes and 
illustrates a device called a finitorium that enables sculptors to take 
accurate measurements in three dimensions to transfer a clay model 
to marble. Unlike Alberti’s finitorium, with its precise measurements 
on three scales—the height on the vertical axis, the distance from 
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the central axis, and the location on the circumference—Leonardo’s 
system is an approximation that does not require elaborate equip- 
ment or mathematical knowledge. 

Chapter 352 appears thirty-first on the list of problematic chap- 
ters that Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to check against Leonardo’s au- 
tograph manuscripts. The source of Chapter 352 in LdP, n. 513, 161r, 
includes instructions on how to make glass into a flat sheet (at n. 7 
of the critical apparatus), which was probably omitted in the initial 
abridgment because it does not appear in any of the surviving early 
MSS (Maguire Robison, oral communications 2012-2015). Varnish, 
made from a mixture of resin, linseed oil, and a solvent, tends to 
yellow and crack with age, which has led to the development of syn- 
thetic chemicals that do not yellow, but the search for a permanent 
varnish continues to this day. Painting on vvell-glazed clay, or terra- 
cotta, over an undercoat of white (in imitation of Chinese porcelain) 
is found in Italy from the mid-1400s; Leonardo cited the Della Robbia 
family, who were especially well known for their works in this area, 
in a passage of the Parte prima of LdP, n. 37, also from an unknown 
source: “who have found ways of bringing every great work of paint- 
ing into terracotta covered with glaze” (li quali hano trovato modo di 
condure ogni grand opera in pittura sopra terra cotta coperta di vetro). 
On majolica painting, popularly used on marriage chests, decora- 
tive plates, and other furnishings in Leonardos day, see Musacchio, 
Marvels of Majolica. 

The source and date of Chapter 353 are unknown, but the descrip- 
tion of how to prepare the support and lay on paint in layers is one 
of the longest in Leonardo’s notes (Pedretti and Vecce, n. 514). From 
recent examinations of Leonardo" undercoats in the paintings he 
produced in Milan, ca. 1482-1499, it has been shown that Leonardo 
dispensed with the customary gesso priming in the portrait of La 
Belle Ferronière (Paris, Louvre), and drew his sitter directly on the 
walnut board support. In Chapter 353, Leonardo describes paint- 
ing on canvas, not the walnut panels he customarily used, which 
Cerasuola, Diligenza, 122-123, associates with tempera painting. The 
layering of light flesh color with shadow described here is actually 
the opposite of the procedure on panel he employed in Milan in the 
1480s and 1490s. The mixing of ink with lake and the preparation 
of separate shadow colors, as recommended here, are similar to the 
findings published in recent conservation reports using noninvasive 
imaging technology including scientific analyses of Leonardo's ma- 
terials (Syson with Keith, Leonardo at Milan; see further Dunkerton; 
Walmsley; CHARISMA). 
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Leonardo’s color and pigment terminology also deserves com- 
ment: majorica is a high-quality iron oxide (hematite) that takes its 
name from the Mediterranean island, a potter’s clay that furnishes 
a matte pigment. Lapis duro is a very hard reddish stone, perhaps 
equivalent to hematite; see Cerasuola, Diligenza, 88; Gettens and 
Stout, 170-171; Feller and Roy, 159-182. Lake is an unstable, fugitive 
color, a purplish-red pigment made from the resin secreted by cer- 
tain insects. Gum can be obtained from various plants and, when 
dissolved in water, becomes a mucilaginous substance used as a 
binding agent (Gettens and Stout, 28). Leonardo’s recommenda- 
tion to let the surface dry completely before retouching makes sense 
considering that tempera (with egg and gum), tempera grassa (with 
egg and oil), and oil paint dry at different rates. Thanks to Simona 
Rinaldi for explaining this procedure; see her Storia tecnica for fur- 
ther documents. 

Chapter 354 is the sole reference to la prospettiva dell'ombre in 
LdP, although Leonardo established the principles of diminishing 
chiaroscuro contrast and relief in other texts (see Bell, “Leonardo’s 
‘prospettiva delle ombre” and “Introduction to the Reader’s Notes,” 
in this volume). The optics tradition of Ibn al-Haytham and the 
perspectivists frequently described the flat appearance of distant 
objects as an error of judgment resulting from conditions outside a 
moderate range of distance and transparency (Smith, ed., De aspec- 
tibus, 111, 14, 7.8, 7-11-12, 7.108, 7.138, 7.164—65, 7.296, 7.221). Leonardo 
makes the case here for the necessity of nonlinear perspective, 
which encompasses all perspectives due to coloring (as opposed to 
proportion and measurement, which underlies linear perspective). 

In Chapter 355, medieval optical texts on the propagation of spe- 
cies, such as Bacon's On the Multiplication of Species, described si- 
militudes losing strength over distance; see Strong, Leonardo on the 
Eye, 306-313, for discussion of Leonardo’s changing understanding 
of species in the context of his knowledge of medieval optical litera- 
ture and Quaglino, under species. Leonardo here proposes an inverse 
relationship between visibility and distance and suggests that it can 
be quantified, but it was only in the late seventeenth century that 
the mathematical relationships were understood and published as 
the inverse square law of Isaac Newton (Principia, 1687), simultane- 
ously discovered by Robert Hooke; see his letter to Newton of 1679 
discussed by Koyre, 312-337. 

The source of this chapter in LdP, n. 526, 1641, reads “similitude 
and substance” (la similitudine e substanzia, at n. 1 of the critical 
apparatus), in which the Scholastic term “substance” indicates the 
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unchanging property of objects, in contrast to the accidental (vari- 
ant) or nonpermanent properties of objects conveyed in their im- 
ages. This contrast was lost early in the transmission process: fmz: 
Gaddi renders the phrase “la similitudine € instantia delle cose,’ which 
was simplified to “la similitudine delle cose” in m3: H228, even though 
Dal Pozzo had the alternative “la similitudine et sustanza delle cose” 
available in vb: Barberini. 

In Chapter 356, "qualities” of colors is an Aristotelian concept 
(derived from the Categories) which encompasses the properties of 
color that we now call hue, value, saturation, and sheen; see Farago, 
Paragone, 104-105, on Aristotelian qualities in Leonardos color ter- 
minology. Between Chapters 356 and 357 in LdP are three pages on 
the reflection of light in natural settings, including mountain ranges 
and the surface of water, which were eliminated in the initial abridg- 
ment. In LdP, the passage that became Chapter 357 ends in the 
middle of 164r, followed by two blank folios, which indicates that 
Melzi anticipated adding further transcriptions from Leonardo's au- 
tograph manuscripts. 

The first part of Chapter 357 is related to ideas in the tradition of 
optics on the transparency of the medium and the conditions that 
affect it (Smith, ed., De aspectibus, 1, 4.15-24) and states a fundamen- 
tal tenet of color perspective on the relationship between perceived 
color and quantity of distance. In the second part, the centric line 
refers to the ray in the center of the visual pyramid perpendicular to 
the eye, the important ray in Alberti’s linear perspective theory, and 
in scientific optics, for conveying precise visual information. When 
a solid is held along that line, the object will appear to be black, that 
is, “totally deprived of light” as a backlit object. This happens only 
if an object is opaque, because the centric ray cannot pass through 
the opacity. 

Chapter 358 begins a new subsection devoted to draperies. The 
editor who initially abridged this portion of LdP incorporated only 
about half of the material, even though before this point there was 
very little writing available for artists on the treatment of draperies. 
At the initial stage of abridgment, the editor eliminated the title and 
designation “Parte quarta, along with the first three passages of the 
new section in LdP, 167v. There is still no distinction between the 
seven passages on drapery and the preceding text in the Trattato/ 
Traitté. Chapter 358 was also truncated in the initial abridgment of 
LdP, n. 532, 167v (at n. 6 of the critical apparatus), which continues 
with a discussion of curves and draperies on beds before treating is- 
sues of mastery, the importance of teaching, and criticism of those 
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who gain esteem and abandon their studies. The next three pas- 
sages on draperies in LdP were also eliminated at the initial stage 
of abridgment (see Farago, “Origins of the Trattato,” in volume 1 of 
this study). 

Chapter 358 recommends that drapery fit the body and reveal 
its underlying anatomical structure, following Alberti, On Painting, 
11.41, who refers to the workshop practice of drawing a figure nude 
before enfolding it in draperies to justify why he recommends that 
painters study the anatomy of bones and muscles. Leonardo’s text 
combines advice on both shaping and shading the folds, especially 
to avoid shadows that seem to cut into the flesh of figures. A similar 
terminology was used in Chapters 29 and 342 to describe abrupt- 
ness and disjunction between areas of illumination and of shadow. 
His admonition to avoid drapery that seems uninhabited, “looks like 
a pile of clothes stripped off” or appears inflated “with wind” was 
particularly timely in the early 1630s, when Poussin had access to 
Leonardo” words and was studying the drapery styles of ancient 
statues (along with Duquesnoy, Testa, and Errard, as recorded by 
contemporary sources; see note to Chapter 360). Domenichino 
had explored dynamic, expressive draperies in the Four Apostles 
on the pendentives of Sant'Andrea della Valle (1622-1628), while 
Bernini had shaped the marble drapery folds of his Apollo and 
Daphne (1622-1624, Rome, Galleria Borghese) like weightless cloth 
inflated by wind, and, in 1632, Bernini and Francesco Mochi dis- 
played their stunning virtuosity in the crossing of St. Peter's when 
full-size models of the Longinus and Veronica were publicly un- 
veiled— both departing from the rules implicit in antique sculpture. 
Poussin made a different choice in his few representations of drap- 
eries for the Trattato/Traitté, particularly the draped philosopher for 
Chapter 360. The French translation added to the text of Chapter 
358 by enumerating various types of fabrics in line with the sev- 
enteenth-century awareness of various drapery styles in antiquity 
and the appropriate models to imitate; see Lingo, Dusquenoy and 
“Mochi’s Edge." 

The title of Chapter 359 differs from LdP, n. 536, 168v, Opinioni de 
pannie loro pieghe che sono di tre nature (Opinions on draperies and 
their folds which are of three types) and uses instead the title of the 
following chapter in LdP, n. 537. The title of FREN 1651 (De la nature 
des habillements) also follows LdP, n. 537. The changes were initiated 
by Dal Pozzo in m3: H228, and copied into sı: Hermitage. The omis- 
sion after the words “a certain curvature” (certe curvità; at n. 3 of the 
critical apparatus), eliminating nine lines of a long directive to make 
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three kinds of folds and where to employ them, took place in the 
initial abridgment. 

The source of Chapter 360 in LdP, n. 537, 169r, includes a diagram 
of three types of folds, whereas the illustration in ITAL 1651 (where 
the chapter is misnumbered “cccL”) and FREN 1651 represents a 
philosopher in a robe gathered into folds under his forearms. The 
letter C is visible at the base of his gown, where the folds are broad- 
est; À, beside the fold created by the crook of his arm; and B at the 
base of the shawl. The illustration derives from the drawing of a 
bearded philosopher prepared by Poussin (F/B 269, tipped into m3: 
H228, 93/123), a copy of which was sent to France in sı: Hermitage, 
where the letters labeling the distance from the place of constric- 
tion are not reproduced; however, bı: Brooker 1 reproduces the let- 
ters clearly. The tightly wrapped cloak, forward head, and features 
recall the Dace Farnese (Naples, Museo archaeologico), one of two 
much-admired statues guarding the entrance to the salone in the 
Palazzo Farnese in Rome (noted in the 1644 inventory, L'inventaire 
du palais et des proprietés Farnèse à Rome, ed. B. Jestaz, 1994, 184, inv. 
n. 4480; see Avon). 

Discussions about drapery style occupied Poussin, Duquesnoy 
and his student Quellinus the Elder, Andrea Sacchi, and Sandrart, 
together with the noble connoisseur and collector Vincenzo 
Giustiniani, in formulating a critical ideal they called “la gran 
maniera greca” (Lingo, “The Greek Manner” 67; see the note to 
Chapter 209). Their ideas on drapery were recorded by Duquesnoy’s 
student Orfeo Boselli (Osservatione della scoltura antica, 1650s), 
as well as by the biographers of Poussin and Duquesnoy (Bellori, 
Felibien, and Sandrart) The Greek style had previously been associ- 
ated with nudity as noted by Vasari, but Duquesnoy’s Santa Susanna 
(completed 1632 for the Church of S. Maria di Loreto, Rome) was cel- 
ebrated as an exemplar of a clothed figure, leading Bellori to praise 
the artist as “the equal of the best ancients in a style entirely refined 
and delicate” and Passeri to comment that “the form of her dress 
is a religious imitation of the most beautiful ancient statues as far 
as the use of draperies” (quoted from Lingo, “The Greek Manner,” 
75). Like Duquesnoy s Susanna, the draperies of Poussin's figure en- 
hance the pose and actions of the figure, as Boselli recommended 
(Lingo, “The Greek Manner, 78). His shawl is pulled tightly over the 
shoulder, the ridges of its soft folds suggesting the presence of the 
upper arm hidden inside, while the opposite forearm presses the 
shawl against the waist, constricting the folds as Leonardo described 
at the place where the pose is most inward, thereby expressing the 
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attitude of contemplation. While the figure does not reveal as much 
of the underlying body as does Duquesnoy, it is clearly a statement 
by Poussin about the expression of draperies, for its soft folds re- 
spond to the downward pull of gravity, rejecting both the flamboy- 
ant, airborne folds of contemporaries such as Gian Lorenzo Bernini 
and Pietro da Cortona, and the hardness of contour associated with 
the “Roman manner” The letters A, B, and C were added later (and 
not by Poussin), as they point to three different types of folds, and 
may have originally been intended for another chapter; the point of 
constriction in the text of Chapter 360 is labeled AB. 

The image demonstrates the principle espoused in the text that 
drapery folds are more tightly pleated at their origin and looser at 
a distance, an argument Leonardo explains with the scientific prin- 
ciples of force. The broad folds, arising only where held by the arm 
or hands, make the image suitable for Chapter 361, to which it is 
matched in bı: Brooker 1, and which begins below it in ITAL 1651. 
Errard rearranged the letters to conform to the text, added some 
additional drapery folds, and created a grand setting worthy of an 
ancient philosopher surrounded by the accoutrements of his stud- 
ies in the quadrivium: books and diagrams on geometry, geometric 
solids (a cube, a pyramid), a ruler and a compass, and a celestial 
globe (astronomy)—in keeping with Leonardo's vision of represen- 
tation based upon science. In early copies, this chapter was often 
missing (fm2: Gaddi; h: Belt 35), leading to “the missing chapter test” 
(Pedretti, Commentary, 1: 27-29), since f6: Concini and f2: Giacomini 
both have the chapter but without an illustration. The chapter is in- 
cluded in vb: Barberini (106r); see Barone, “Seventeenth-Century 
Transformations,” in volume 1 of this study. 

In keeping with his advice to avoid models made of paper or leath- 
er in Chapter 361, Leonardo preferred models made of linen soaked 
in plaster, a practice employed in Verrochio’s studio. Leonardo’s 
early practice of making models of draperies from stiff materials 
such as linen saturated with plaster is noted by Vasari, Lives, 4:20: 
“He [Leonardo] would make clay models of figures, draping them 
with soft rags dipped in plaster, and would then draw them patient- 
ly on thin sheets of cambric or linen, in black and white, with the 
point of the brush.” Scholars have identified sixteen such drawings 
by Leonardo and his unnamed collaborators dating from his years in 
Verrocchio’s shop from the mid-1460s to the end of the 1470s, as well 
as drapery studies in pen and ink; see Cadogan, 48-62; Christiansen, 
“Drapery Studies”; Brown, Leonardo da Vinci: Origins, 78-80; Viatte, 
“Early Drapery Studies”; and Viatte and Petrinos, Repentirs. Full-size 
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wooden figures draped with cloth are mentioned in a 1513 agreement 
between Fra Bartolommeo and Albertinelli, on which see Cadogan, 
56, n. 61, with further bibliography on the use of models in fifteenth- 
century Italian painting workshops. 

Chapter 362 appears last on the list of problematic chapters that 
Dal Pozzo sent to Milan to check against Leonardo's autograph man- 
uscripts. Questions about the chapter are longstanding: it was origi- 
nally missing in m3: H228, copied from a Gaddi-type manuscript; Dal 
Pozzo added it from vb: Barberini as a correction at the end of the 
manuscript (see the Editorial Procedures). The source of this chap- 
ter in LdP, n. 540, 170r, includes a schematic diagram of folds encir- 
cling three cylinders to demonstrate the principle of foreshortening, 
while the engraved illustration in the Trattato/Traitté depicts fore- 
shortened folds in the draperies on human figures. Interlined in Dal 
Pozzo's working manuscript m3: H228 was a chapter title corrected 
to “Come si deve far li pieghi арапп? after the copies sı: Hermitage 
and bı: Brooker 1 were made, for both retain the title “Delle Pieghe de 
Panni in scorcio, as it later appeared in the published Trattato. This 
indicates that Dal Pozzo continued to work on perfecting his text 
after preparing those copies and, probably, after giving at least one of 
them to the brothers Fréart de Chambray and Fréart de Chantelou. 
This chapter appears after the last chapter on the horizon in l2: Belt 
36, another manuscript produced in Dal Pozzos shop, and m3: H228; 
the latter marks the chapter with a hand in the margin to direct the 
reader to its second appearance at the end of the text. 

As with other parts of the drapery section, the seventeenth-cen- 
tury editors demonstrated considerable independence in moderniz- 
ing Leonardos text. By creating drapery folds that encircle the arms 
of the depicted figures, and labeling them, the 1651 illustration for 
Chapter 362 shows how theory is applied in practice. Transposing 
and reinterpreting the labels from LdP to the engraved allegory, MN 
refers to a foreshortened forearm, No to a forearm in profile, and P 
and Q appear on the arms of the two facing figures depicted from 
different angles. The design of the illustration in ITAL 1651 and FREN 
1651 is attributed to Errard (Bell, “The Final Text, Part Two,” in volume 
1 of this study). The standing and seated figures derive from Errard”s 
studies of the bas-relief of Hercules in the Garden of Hesperides, the 
pose of the seated figure modified in imitation of the famous statue 
of the muse Thalia from Hadrian's villa (Coquery, Errrard, 41, D151 
and D206). 

The idea in Chapter 364 that drapery folds should reveal the 
shape of the underlying body was voiced earlier by Alberti, On 
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Painting, 11.45 (see also note to Chapter 358), who writes about the 
ways that movements of inanimate things are related to the seven 
movements of figures in paintings: the folds of garments should be 
treated just like the branches of trees, “so folds should issue from a 
fold like branches ... in such a way that in no garment is there any 
part in which similar movements are not to be found.” Movements 
should be restrained and gentle, Alberti adds, representing grace, 
and he recommends counteracting the fall of heavy cloth by pictur- 
ing a wind blowing which “will to a large extent display the nude be- 
neath the drapery.” But the Catholic reforms initiated by the Council 
of Trent discouraged representations that revealed too much of the 
underlying body, inspiring comments about the challenges and po- 
tential of well-constructed drapery (Lingo, "Mochi's Edge” citing 
Ammanati and Borghini). The text of Chapter 364 combines LdP, n. 
543 and n. 544, 170v-171r, a consolidation that dates from the original 
abridgment of LdP. 

The engraved illustration to Chapter 364, for which there is no 
precedent in any of the earlier manuscripts, is the invention of 
Charles Errard. It makes visible the principles summarized in the 
text in the form of an allegory of the visual arts, revealing through 
the pose of the contemplative figure, paused in her reading of a 
book, that the visual arts dominate the world. The tools of her trade 
are at her feet: a square, straight edge, compass, palette and brushes, 
stone head, mallet, theatrical masks, flute, and perspective drawing. 
The pose of the figure combines two well-known motifs: the figure 
of Truth who stands with one foot on the globe, known from Ripa’s 
Iconologia and recently used by Bernini for Truth Unveiled by Time 
(Rome, Borghese) to clear his reputation after the debacle of the 
towers for St. Peter’s; and elements of the pose of the ancient statue 
of Veturia, mother of Coriolanus, in the Villa Medici gardens (now in 
Florence, Loggia dei Lanzi), a statue published by Francois Perrier in 
Segmenta nobilitatem, plate 76, and used by Errard and Chambray in 
the Parallele, 53 (see Avon). Errard reused the pose of Veturia’s arms, 
the downward tilt of her head with the chin resting on the back of 
the hand, the bared shoulder, and the swatch of drapery over the 
forearm. This illustration is not included in FREN 1651, thus docu- 
menting the independence of the two French editors, Chambray and 
Du Fresne, both of whom worked with Errard in designing plates for 
their volumes, but also raising the question of whether the reference 
to “Truth” has a historical meaning. 

There is precedent for an allegory of painting in a frontispiece to 
one of the early Florentine copies of the Trattato, h: Belt 35, which 
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Du Fresne was unlikely to have known. The image is now separated 
from the text, but Pedretti, “Belt 35,” was able to connect the two 
by piecing together evidence internal to the manuscript itself with 
the pen and ink with wash drawing by Gregorio Pagani, inscribed 
with the artists name and dated 1582 (Florence, Uffizi Gallery, 
Gabinetto dei Disegni e delle Stampe, n. 10506); see further Pedretti, 
Commentary, 114—17. 

Chapter 365, the last in the Trattato, is derived from the penulti- 
mate chapter of LdP, n. 943, 285v—286r, excerpted from Parte ottava, 
and the only passage after Parte quarta selected by the anonymous 
editor who abridged the text, ca. 1570. The subject of Chapter 365 is 
also unrelated to the preceding chapters, suggesting that the editor 
included this passage to demonstrate that he was working from the 
full manuscript, just as the beginning of the manuscript in several of 
the earliest abridged copies begins with “Parte seconda," noting that 
the first part remained in Milan (Pedretti, Commentary, 1:17, citing h: 
Belt 35, me: Furini, and rı: Corsini). To Pedretti’s list of manuscripts 
labeled as “parte seconda” can be added f2: Concini and voz: Ottob. 
2984. 

No illustration for this text exists in LdP, n. 943, although there isa 
diagram for the preceding chapter in LdP, n. 942, closely related in its 
contents, that was copied in most of the early abridged Mss. The dia- 
gram shows the angle of reflections on the crest of waves, and was 
poorly understood by early copyists. In fm2: Gaddi and vb: Barberini 
it looks more like the incidence of light rays on the peak and val- 
ley of a large, rocky hill, and it is rendered this way directly on the 
page in m3: H228, and copied into sı: Hermitage. Errard’s illustration 
in ITAL 1651 and FREN 1651 expands considerably upon that motif 
by showing a framed landscape with a body of water in the fore- 
ground that reflects daylight, a large cloud casting a shadow behind 
the rocky hill, and a few tiny figures at the edge of a path leading 
up the hill. The space is ordered in zones of light and dark, recall- 
ing Leonardo’s admonition about the dark or light color of water in 
relation to its surroundings. The illustration is labeled to correspond 
with the text. The text was misunderstood in early copies, leading 
Pedretti (Commentary, 1:25-27) to list “the F test” for a variant found 
in fm2: Gaddi and h: Belt 35, but not in f6: Concini, vb: Barberini; or 
m3: H228. 
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APPENDIX A 
Brooker 1 


Janis Bell 


The manuscript designated as b1: Brooker 1, previously undocumented, is 
a manuscript on paper executed in the workshop of Cassiano dal Pozzo in 
Rome, ca. 1638-1641. It consists of 102 unnumbered folios, including 7 blank 
folios, of the abridged version of Melzi’s Libro di pittura (V: Urbinas), bound 
in vellum over pasteboards almost identical to the bindings of other Dal 
Pozzo manuscripts, mz: H227; m3: H228; and m4: H229. It measures 31.4 x 
210 cm; space between the chain lines is 29 mm for both the end leaves and 
the text block. The spine bears the number 158, written in ink. The water- 
marks are common to manuscripts produced in the Dal Pozzo workshop: a 
bird on a three-tiered mound; a bird on a single mound with A N on either 
side. There is no title page or pagination. It begins with a copy of Vasari’s 
“Vita di Lionardo,” folios 1-9, followed by two blank sheets. The Trattato be- 
gins with the Indice of numbered chapter headings, folios 1-18r, followed 
by one blank sheet, then the chapters with headings, folios 20-08. This is 
followed by a sheet with a note in French, “second Partie du Manuscrit de 
Leonard de Vinci,” the verso of which is blank, preceding a compilation of 
texts on perspective, light and shadow, human movement, proportions, 
and landscape elements, grouped in sections A through O, copied from 
transcriptions of Leonardo’s autograph manuscripts by Milanese members 
of Dal Pozzo’s editorial project. These extra chapters are also found in m2: 
H227; m4: H229; l2: Belt 36; bz: Brooker 2; and nı: Corazza, a miscellaneae 
in Naples. At the end is a copy of the note from the Milanese transcriber 
beginning “Delle figure ricercate ...” and ending “all Alfabeto segnato nella 
stessa gionta,” followed by two blank sheets. 

The main body of the treatise is divided into 375 chapters illustrated 
by 56 drawings in ink tipped into the manuscript in a manner similar to 
m3: H228, which contains Poussin’s original drawings (those in bı are trac- 
ings, with added wash). The second part (the “added chapters”) contains 26 
drawings copied from m4: H229. 

A note from an old sales catalog is pasted to the inside front cover. 
It reads “123: Manuscrit en italien du traite de la peinture par Léonard de 
Vinci, auquel son joints les dessins de Nicolas Poussin, ces dessins faits pour 
la traduction française de ce traité, qu’a publié M. Freart de Chambray. / 
Ce curieux et important manuscrit contient las vie de Léonard de Vinci, 
le traité de la peinture et 53 dessins dont 23 de figures et 30 de géometrie 
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et plus un appendice accompagné de 53 dessins de figures géometriques, 
lequel ne se trouve pas dans le livre imprimé. Ce manuscrit à été acquis par 
M. Callet père, d’un des descendants de M. Freart de Chambray.” In trans- 
lation, “123: Manuscript in Italian of the Treatise on Painting by Leonardo 
da Vinci, to which are added the drawings of Nicolas Poussin, made for 
the French translation of this treatise that was published by Mr. Freart de 
Chambray./ This curious and important manuscript contains the life of 
Leonardo da Vinci, the treatise on painting, and 53 drawings of which 23 are 
figures and 30 are geometrical, plus an appendix accompanied by 53 draw- 
ings of geometric figures, not found in the printed volume. This manuscript 
was acquired by the father of Mr. Callet from one of the descendants of Mr. 
Freart de Chambray.” Mr. Brooker kindly shared with us his research finding 
that M. Callet is the Parisian architect Antoine Callet, who worked for the 
government (1775-ca. 1850) and acquired this manuscript at a sale in Paris 
on Monday 26 February 1855 for 200 francs. The current owner purchased 
the manuscript from Librairie Paul fammes in Paris in the mid-1ggos. 


APPENDIX B 


Distribution of Ms A in LdP and ITAL 1651 


[pages with chapters included in LdP and ToP are highlighted in yellow; pages only in LdP are in green] 
ToP Treatise on Painting 


MSA Chapter Title or Description Chapter in LdP/ToP if existing 
3r DEFINE PTG/PERSPECTIVE 
8v OPTICS 
10r OPTICS, DEFINE PERSPECTIVE 
VIRTU VISIVA 


VISUAL RAYS CONVERGING IN EYE 
10V CONTINUES 
11r RESTATEMENTS ON DISTANCE AND SIZE AS 


PROPOSITIONS 
12V CONSTRUCTING PYRAMIDS OF PERSPECTIVE 
14V MORE GEOMETRIC SHAPES, DIAGRAMS SIMILAR 


TO PERSPECTIVE 
19V EVERY BODY IS COLORED BY COUNTERPOSED 
COLOR RE: REFLECTION OF RAYS 
20r WHITE AND SHADED BODIES 









] 
OPTICS 
3 PASSAGES ORDER RETAINED IN TOP 40-42: 
1. LIGHT IN STUDIO 
2. EVEN RELIEF 
3. AVOID COPYING YOUR WORST PARTS [OGNI 
PITTORE: DIPINGE ...] 

26v PERSPECTIVE— COLOR OF MOUNTAINS, 
SIMILITUDES 

27r PERSPECTIVE— COLOR OF SPECIES 










] bl 
l | | CS 5 | l ] P öc 
FORCE AND MECHANICS ON FOLLOVVING PAGES 
36v UNTIL 36v 
PERSPECTIVE DIAGRAM FROM ALBERTI, BK 2 
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MSA 
371 
37V 
38r 
38v 


40V 


41r 


Chapter Title or Description 

MORE BASED ON ALBERTI DIAGRAM 

MORE ALBERTI 

HOW THE EYE SEES—PECHAM 

TOP 301 FIGURE FORESHORTENED ON VAULT— 
CF HUYGENS 

DOUBLE FIGURE FOR STUDYING PERSPECTIVE 
ALBERTI PERSPECTIVE DIAGRAM AGAIN 


[this part of ms runs forwards, not backwards] 


41V 
41r 
43r 


541/v 


55V 
571 
61v 
62v 
63r 
63v 
64r 


64v 


ösr-Sov 


65r 

67r/v 
Tv 
79r/v 
79r/v 


FORESHORTENED SEMICIRCLE—ALBERTI 
ALBERTI’S CONSTRUCTION 

ON COPYING STATUES—FROM CLAY TO MARBLE 
LONG SECTION FOLLOWS ON WEIGHTS AND 
PULLEYS 

MISSING 

WEIGHTS AND PULLEYS CONTINUES 
BEGINNING: TREATISE ON WATER 

SKETCH OF GEOGRAPHY OF MEDITERRANEAN 
MOTION AND FORCE—END OF WATER 
PROPORTIONS OF HORSE 

PROPORTIONS OF FACE 

WATER AGAIN 

WHAT THING IS THE MOON; ASTRONOMICAL 
SKETCH 

HOW THE EYES SEE, IN DISTANCE, ILLUMINATED 
BODIES 

MISSING SECTION—VENTURI’S NOTES 


79 


79 ON CLOTHING 

79 ON THE FOLDS OF DRAPERIES/POSITIONS OF THE 
FIGURE 

VISION—SIMILITUDES 

PECHAM 

VIRTU VISIVA DOES NOT COME TO A POINT 
GEOMETRY OF VISION 

DIFFICULT VISION; CHIAROSCURO AND 
DRAPERY 

TOP 162—SHORT PASSAGE FROM 78 R/V PART OF 
LONG PASTICHE ON COLOR 

TOP 361 ON DRAPERIES 


APPENDIX B 


Chapter in LdP/ToP if existing 


437/301 


512/351 


547; 662; 555 

258a/162 58c (16 
combines passages) 
255-258c 

534 

540/362 


258a/162 


540/362 


APPENDIX B 


MS A 
Sor 
Sır 
82r 


82v 


84r 


84v 


85r 


86v 


88v 


89r 


89v 
gor 


90v-92r 
gir 


91V 


92r 


92V 


93r 


Chapter Title or Description 

EYE AND LUMINOUS BODIES 

MOVEMENT OF EYE, IMPRENSIVA, 
EXTROMISSION, IMPRESSIONS 
PAINTING—INGEGNO — PAINTER IS SIMILITUDE 
OF MIRROR; FANTASIA AND FATIGUE 

AS [BIAGIO] PELACANI SAYS— ON ARM OF A 
SCALE WITH WEIGHTS— CONTINUES TO 83R 
SIMILITUDES—JUXTAPOSITION OF WHITE AND 
BLACK 

DRAPERIES—3 TEXTS COMBINED TO MAKE TOP 
360 

FAMOUS TEXT ON WINDOW COVERED WITH 
FABRIC IN PAINTER'S STUDIO—NOT IN LDP 


PAINTING AND LUMINOUS AIR—DIAGRAM 
DIAGRAM OF STELLATE VISUAL PYRAMID FROM 
PECHAM 
TOP 13 COMPONIMENTO INCULTO TYPE 
DO NOT FINISH LIMBS TOO MUCH 
SUSPENDED WEIGHT DIAGRAM 
ILLUMINATED SPHERE THROUGH OPENING 
SAME IN PASSAGE HEADED 'PAINTING' 
COLORS IN DISTANCE ARE INDISCERNIBLE 
TOP 12 FIRST PAINT SHOULD TRAIN HIS 
HAND IN COPYING, THEN RELIEF 
TOP 31 COPYING RELIEF, KEEP EYE LEVEL 
TOP 37 PORTRAYING ISTORIA, POINT OF 
VIEW 
TOP 53 WHY PTGS NEVER PROTRUDE LIKE 
REAL THINGS 
CORPO OMBROSO AND LIGHT SOURCE 
CORPO OMBROSO AND LIGHT SOURCE 
DIAGRAM ONLY: GRADUATED LIGHT AND 
SHADOW THROUGH OPENING 
DIAGRAM ONLY: TWO LUMINOUS RAYS 
THROUGH WINDOW REFLECT MANY TIMES ON 
THE WALLS 
EYE OBSERVING OBJECT RE: DARKNESS 
AT LOWEST POINT OF THE HORIZON 
CONTINUES 
IMAGES OF THREE BODIES PENETRATE 
THROUGH WINDOW 
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Chapter in LdP/ToP if existing 
124 


56 


537/360 


64/13 


5554 
700 
63/12 


89/31 
96/37 


118/53 


7254; 725 
726-727 
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MSA 


93V 
94r 
94v 
94v 


95r 
95V 


96r 


96v 


97r 
97V 


98r 


98v 


99r 


99v 
100r 


101V 


Chapter Title or Description 

2 SHORT SENTENCES COMBINED AS ‘PRECEPTS 
FOR PAINTING' TOP 349 CORRELATE SIZE AND 
DISTANCE FROM EYE 

CORPO OMBROSO CONT'D 

CORPO OMBROSI 


TOP 60, 76, 52 ON SHADOWS, REFLECTIONS, OR 
SEEING ERRORS IN SMALL THINGS 

RAYS THROUGH OPENINGS 

CROSSING LIGHT RAYS ON CORPO OMBROSO 
SEEN THROUGH WINDOW 

TOP 54 ON STACKING SCENES OF FIGURES 
MEASURING ROOMS AND RIVERS 

SOLAR RAYS ON CORPO OMBROSO —FIGURES, 
PROFILES 

CORPO AND SINGLE LIGHT SOURCE 

TOP 1WHAT YOUTHS SHOULD STUDY FIRST 


TOP 59 PTG THROUGH WINDOW 

TOP 361 DRAPERIES 

TOP 61, 62, 63: DECORUM OF FIGURES 

DEF. OF PERSPECTIVE—3 KINDS 

TOP 116 THAT WHICH IS LIGHTER IS MORE 
DISTANT 

DRAPERY FOLDS 

CHOOSING DRAPERY COLORS 

TOP 68 PTG THINGS IN THE DISTANCE 

TOP 69 AIR IS LIGHTER WHEN LOWER 

ON DESCRIPTION OF THINGS IN SHADOW 
TOP 65 REPRESENTING A NOCTURNE 

2 THINGS OF EQUAL SIZE, ONE APPEARS 
GREATER IN RELIEF 

SUBTLE SPECULATIONS OF PAINTING—P# LdP 19 
LdP CONTINUED 

REFLECTED COLOR IN LANDSCAPE 
WHOEVER DISPARAGES PTG 

POSITIONING LIMBS; ATTITUDES OF FIGURES 
ADDING GRACE TO ARIA OF FACES 

TOP 320 WHY FACES AT DISTANCE APPEAR DARK 
SHADOWS A LONG DISTANCES 


APPENDIX B 


Chapter in LdP/ToP if existing 
509/349 


728; 729 

730 

134; 136 
135/60; 157/76 
117/52 

731 

732; 733 


119/54 


667 


47/1 

129; 141 

130/59 

538/361 

142/61; 143/62; 144/64; 145/63 


208/116 


539 


149/68 
150/69 
717 
146/65 
493; 19— 


19 contd 
785/ 12; 293; 294 
138 


458/320 
646 


APPENDIX B 


MSA 


101r 


101V 


102r 


102V 


103r 


103V 


104r 


104V 


105r 


105V 


Chapter Title or Description 

WHY A MAN AT A CERTAIN DISTANCE IS NOT 
RECOGNIZABLE 

TOP 192 PIT OF THROAT AND POSITONING 
FIGURE 

TOP 66 HOW TO DEPICT A STORM 

TOP 254 HOW TO DEPICT SOMEONE SPEAKING 
TO SEVERAL PEOPLE 

ON INCREASING RILIEVO WITH ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT 

SURROUNDING BODIES WITH SHADOW 
SHADOW IN ITSELF 

GRACELESS SHADOWS 

SHADOWS WITH LIGHTS 

SHADOWS ON GROUND WITH BODIES AND 
SEPARATED 

SHAPE OF SHADOWS ON WALL 

TOP 116 COMPONIMENTO INCULTO TYPE: HOW 
TO AUGMENT INGEGNO W/INVENTIONS 

10 FUNCTIONS OF THE EYE 

TOP 164 PERSPECTIVE OF COLORS 

TOP 322 ON LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, 
PROPORTIONAL DIMINUTION 


RELATIVE SIZE OF FIGURE IN ISTORIA 
DEGREES OF THINGS SEEN AND HEARD 
FIGURES IN SHADOW ACCOMPANIED BY LIGHT 


LIMBS HELPING WITH FALL OF DRAPERY 
BENT ARM SKETCH 

DOUBLE CONE BETWEEN 2 LIGHTS 

LONG PARAGRAPH ON THINGS FACING THE EYE 
HOW TO REMEMBER THINGS WELL 

TOP 32 HOW TO PORTRAY A SITE CORRECTLY 
TO LEARN TO DO A POSE WELL 

END OF LDP 38 FROM 105R 

HOW MIRROR IS MASTER OF PAINTER TOP 275 
ALTERED AND COMBINED WITH LDP 410 

SAD EXCUSE OF CERTAIN PAINTERS 

LDP 38 HOW SCULPTURE HAS LESS INGEGNO 
TOP 165 AERIAL PERSEPCIVE 
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Chapter in LdP/ToP if existing 
459 


295/192 


147/66 
380/254 


759 


760 
548 
753 


549 
616 


66/116 


511 
261/164 
461/322 


174 
31 
761 


72; 97 
90/32 


408/275 
74 


38 
262/165 
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MSA 


106r 


106v 


107r 


107V 


108r 


108v 


108r 


Chapter Title or Description 
HOW PTG NOT PRAISEWORTHY IF NOT 
UNIVERSAL 


HEADING ONLY: WHICH IS BETTER, PORTRAYING 


FROM NATURE OR FROM THE ANTIQUE 

TOP 17 ON STUDYING IN THE DARK 

TOP 19 WHY PTR SHOULD BE EAGER TO HEAR 
EVERYONE’S OPINION 

TOP 20 ON NOT TRUSTING TO POINT OF NOT 
OBSERVING NATURE 


TOP 340 COLORS OF GARMENTS IN RELIEF 


TOP 190 MEMORIZING SHAPE OF A FACE 
DRAFTSMEN RE: JUDGMENT OF THE EYE 

ON WHETHER TO DRAW IN COMPANY OR NOT 
TIME OF STUDYING 

POSES 

TOP 43 WHY KNOW THE UNDERLYING 
STRUCTURE OF THE BODY 

ON SELECTING BEAUTIFUL FACES 

LEARNING HOW TO COMPOSE FIGURES IN 
ISTORIE 

TOP 18 HOW TO LEARN DILIGENCE BEFORE 
SPEED 

LIFE OF PTR IN STUDIO 

TOP 274 ON JUDGING A PTG 

TOP 3 WHAT RULE TO GIVE YOUNG PTRS 

ON HARMONY OF MEMBERS 

TOP 168 HOW JOINTS OF INFANTS ARE 
DIFFERENT 

TOP 169 DIFFERENT PROPORTIONS IN INFANTS 
ON GIVING LIGHTS 

ON PROPORTIONS OF HEAD 

HOW TO FIGURE THE 18 OPERATIONS OF MAN 
TOP 286 HOW TO MAKE A FICTIVE ANIMAL 
APPEAR NATURAL 

TOP 25 [COMBINED WITH MS A 111v] 
PORTRAYING A THING 


APPENDIX B 


Chapter in LdP /ToP if existing 
73 


67/17 
75/19 


76/20 


combined with 
488 (Ms G), 489 
(cs G), 490 (Libro 
A), agı (unknown 


source) 


492/340 


290/190 
69 

7ı 
98; 99 


106/43 


137 
173 


70/18 


50 
407/274 
49/3 
383 
265/168 


266/169 
758 


362 
421/386 


84[b]/25[b] 


APPENDIX B 


MSA 


109V 


110r 


110V 


111r 


111V 


112r 


112V 


113r 


119r 


113V 


114r 


114V 


Chapter Title or Description 

PORTRAYING PASSIONS OF SOUL—3 fS CF 
ALBERTI, 11.41-42 

TOP 210 GRACE OF LIMBS CF ALBERTI 11.43 
TOP 211 ON HARMONY OF MEMBERS—CF 
ALBERTI 11.43 

SITUATING BODY WITH 2 LIGHTS, PROPORTIONS 
OF SHADOWS 

CONTINUES TOP 67 FROM 112R HOW TO 
PORTRAY A BATTLE 

TOP 281 HOW HIGH TO PLACE THE PERSPECTIVE 
POINT 

TOP 67 HOW TO DEPICT A BATTLE 

TOP 282 WHY TINY FIGURES SHOULD NOT BE 
HIGHLY FINISHED 

TOP 283 WHAT BACKGROUND FIGURES 

TOP 25 [A] PORTRAY FROM NATURE STAND 3 x 
HEIGHT AWAY 

WHY PTG APPEARS BETTER IN MIRROR 

TOP 285 ON DEPICTING A WILDERNESS 

TOP 284 SHADOW ON FLESH 

HEAD IN PROFILE = GRADATIONS 
SEMI-ILLUMINATED SPHERE 

TOP 117 WHICH PART OF COLOR IS MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 

TOP 280 WHERE TO STAND TO LOOK AT PTG 
HOW TO TERMINATE SHADOVVS MADE BY 
OB/ECTS 

TOP 279 HOW TO GIVE LIGHTS TO FIGURES 
ORDER OF PORTRAYING 

TOP 27 HOW HIGH TO PLACE LIGHT IN 
PORTRAYING FROM NATURE 

TOP 118 TRUE COLORIS IN GREATER LIGHT 


LIGHT AND SHADE, EXAMPLE 

QUALITY OF AIR W/LT AND SHADE 
SMALL LIGHTS 

GEOMETRIC DESIGNS 

SQUARING BODY FROM BELOW 

[BACK COVER]: LIST OF EXPENSES 
THREE ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS; PLAN OF 
BUILDING 
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Chapter in LdP/ToP if existing 
367 615 


319/210 381/255, 382/256 


320/211 
611; 612; 613; 614 
148/76 
416/281 


148/76 continued 
417/282 


418/283 
83 [a] = 25 [a]; 84 [b] = 25 [b] 
see 108r 


420/285 
419/284 
744; 745; 746 


209/117 


415/280 
747 


414/279 
82 
85/27 


210/118 


668 
711 


718 


APPENDIX C 


Organization of the Trattato della pittura, 
1651 


Claire Farago 


Chapters are designated by brief descriptions of their content. When the 
ITAL 1651 title was too general, vague, or uninformative, the chapter is 
described in our own words. 


Sequence of Workshop Training 


Sequence1 
Sequence of Study 
1 what a youth needs to learn first 
the measure of all things learned through copying many masters 
2 what youths should study—drawing accompanied by shadows and 
lights 
3 rule for child painters 
similar to letters need to be read—climb step by step—diligence be- 
fore speed 
diligence 
5 do many things 


[Focus on Mental Operations, Judgment] 


6 transform mind into discourses on objects before one 

7 science first, then practice with discipline and memory, limbs and 
joints 

8 advice to painter—mind as mirror 


9 precept for universal painter—sound of bells 

10 how painting should be universal—combine dark and sweet shadow 
n precept for painter—judgment should surpass work 

ız precept as above—copy drawings of good masters, then copy relief 


[Compositional Sketching—Abridged Greatly from LdP] 
13 sketch history quickly parts not too highly finished 
14 correct errors before displaying work in public 
15 onjudgment—value criticisms of enemies 
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16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 


22 


23 
24 
25 
26 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


48 
49 
50 


arouse ingegno through stained walls and mottled stones 

in bed at night rehearse what learned 

one needs diligence before speed 

painter should be eager to hear everyone's opinion 

never fail to observe nature 

on variety of figures 

on being universal—limbs of animals follow rules, except aquatic 
ones 

those who fall in love with practice without diligence/science 
on not imitating other painters 

drawing from life 

advice to painter 


[Space: Rilievo] 
place light high for drawing from life 
what lights for rendering figures 
on qualities of light for relief 
on rendering nudes 
copying from a relief 
portraying a place correctly 
how to portray landscapes 
drawing by candlelight 
portraying face with grace 
light for portraying flesh tones 


[Figures: Historia] 
portraying figures in historie 
portraying from life 
proportions of a statue 
position with regard to light on relief 
quality of light 
don't make bodies similar to oneself 
know underlying body structure 
on painter's faults—heads alike 
on not selecting figure out of habit 
portraying light in relief appropriate to setting 
painting—2 subdivisions—figure and color 


Sub-sequence A 
[Figure: Proportion] 
figure and subdivisions 
proportions of the limbs 
movements and their actions 
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51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


65 
66 
67 


68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 


74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
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[Space: Rilievo] 
avoid distinct edges 
why small errors not seen 
why paintings never protrude like real things 
avoid stacking figures 
to make greater relief 


[Figures: Varieta in Historia] 
which is more useful discourse, light and shade or line 
memorandum on describing tendons and cords 
look for immediacy of gestures 
why painting should be seen from a single window 
on shadows—edges are obscure in deep shadow 
depict young children with lively actions 
depict old men with slow movements 
depict old women like hellish furies 
depict women with demure gestures 


[Examples of Subjects] 
depicting a night scene 
depicting a storm 
depicting a battle 


[Space: Aerial Perspective] 
painting things in the distance 
depict low air lighter 
making figures stand out from ground 
depicting sizes re distance 
finishing things and indistinct things 
separate figures should not appear connected 


[Space: Reflections] 
which is more graceful, light from front or side 
on reflection 
where there cannot be luminous reflections 
on reflections re coloring 
on reflections of lights surrounding shadows 
varying lightness of reflections 
which part of reflection will be brightest 
colored reflections on flesh 
where reflections are more perceptible 
duplicate and triplicate reflections 
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84 why colored reflections are combined with species of other colors 
85  reflections rarely color of their objects 

86 where reflections more apparent 

78 on colors of reflections 

88 edges of reflections 


Sequence 2 
[Figurative Decorum in the Historia] 

89 on arranging figures 
go arranging figures in historie 
gi figure in historie 
92 composing historie 
93 composing historie 
94 variety of people in historie 
95 learning how people move 
96 composing historie 
97 variety in historie 


[Beauty and Painting] 
98 area of faces in historie 
99 colors bestowing grace 
100 making beautiful color on surface 


[Space: Reflected Color] 
101 colored shadows 
102 color in distance vs. nearby 
103 colors over distance 
104 color of shadow on white 
105 color and shadow 
106 color constant in air of varying thickness 
107 perspective of colors 
108 color not changing in varying thickness 
109 color and darkness 
nuo color and loss of shape in darkness 
mn color receiving color 
u2 color vs background 
u3 color and beauty in painting 
u5 beauty of luminous color 
n6 visibility of colors 
u7 which color more beautiful 
u8 beauty of colorinthelights 
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119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 


126 


127 
128 


129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
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[Pigments] 
green color made from copper rust 
beauty of copper green 
mixing colors together 
surface of umbrageous body 
surface receptive of colors 
body tinged by color of facing object 
which body displays most beautiful color 
flesh tones of faces 


[Paper] 
portraying relief and preparing the paper 
same color at various distances 


[Color Perspective and Landscape] 
greenery in countryside 
greenery appearing blue 
surface and true color 
which body will show true color 
rightness of landscapes 
[prospettiva commune] of the diminution of colors at distances 
things mirrored in the water, beginning with air 
diminution of colors through medium 
backgrounds shadows lights 
white borders on black, dark on dark 
ground colors behind white 
backgrounds of figures 
backgrounds of painted things 
darker things in countryside 
color of things far away 
grades of paintings 
mirroring and the color of oceans 
nature of comparisons 
color of shadows on body 
perspective of color in dark places 
perspective of color 
on colors 
blueness of air 
on colors 
on colors in shadow 
backgrounds of painted figures 
white not a color 
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156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 


166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 

182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 

192 
193 
194 


on colors 

colors of incident and reflected light 

colors of shadow 

things placed on light background in painting 
about background 

mixed colors 

blue green and air 

color of mountains 

painter practicing color perspective 

aerial perspective 


Sequence 3 
[Figures: Human Proportion and Anatomy] 

variants and movements of humans and proportions 
changes in human proportions 
thickness of children's joints 
differences in proportion between children and adults 
joints of fingers 
development of shoulder joints 
shoulders 
universal proportions of bodies 
proportion of body and bending limbs 
proportionality of parts 
wrist joints 
ankle joints 
bending decreasing limbs 
limbs and joints 
parts of nude men 
forceful movements of limbs 
human movement 
poses, movements, and parts 
joints of limbs 
human membrification 
movements of parts in human 
facial movements 
parts and descriptions of faces 
face in profile 
shape of face 
beautiful faces 
poses 
gestures and limbs 
membrification of bodies 
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195 
196 


197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 


216 
217 
218 


219 


220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
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motion of running 
actions raising shoulder height 


[Weight Distribution] 
opposing argument on bending figure 
distribution of weight 
center of gravity re: weight bearing 
people carrying weight on shoulder 
distribution of weight over feet 
person in motion center of gravity 
stationary animals balance weight on their legs 
bending and turning 
on bending 
distribution of weight 
human motion 
motion created by destruction of balance 
balance of figures 
grace of limbs 
fittingness of parts 
individual figure 
important principles pertaining to figure 
balancing weight around center of gravity 
figures carrying weight 


[Poses and Variety] 
human poses 
variety in poses 
poses of figures 
actions of bystanders 


[Muscles] 
quality of nudes—muscles and body types 
when muscles are short and thick 
fat people's muscles 
muscles disappearing in movements 
on muscles 
nude with pronounced muscles must be motionless 
nude figures should not have muscles completely defined 
lengthening and shortening muscles 
cord without muscles in humans 
bones in middle of tendons in joints 
muscle between breastbone and pubis 
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231 
232 


233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 


244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 


farthest person can twist 
how far can bring arm around back 


[Simple Compound Force and Movement] 
preparing to strike a great blow 
compound force generated by arms 
which is greater force, pulling or pushing 
limbs that bend, flesh that covers them 
turning the leg but not the thigh 
bending of flesh 
simple movements 
compound movement 
movement appropriate to action 
movement of figures 
demonstrative actions 


[Figurative Movement, Decorum in the Historia] 
variety in faces 
movement appropriate to active mind 
mental activity moves person to harmony 
mental activity arising from an object 
ordinary motion 
motion of animals 
part of body proportionate to whole 
observance of decorum 
ages of figures 
people as components of historie 
depicting someone speaking to many people 
enraged figure 
figure in despair 
laughing and weeping 
on posing young children 
posing girls and boys 
on those who jump 
throwing something with great force 
throwing something bending opposite leg 
distribution of weight 
person standing on two feet, more weight on one 
standing figures 
distribution of weight when stopping 
greater or lesser speed of local motion 
four-footed animals 
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1144 


269 
270 


271 


272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 


287 
288 
289 
290 


291 
292 
293 
294 


295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
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relation of vvidth to other half 
person who jumps makes three movements 


[Painter's Skills and Judgments—Things to Judge] 
why impossible for one memory to preserve all views and transfor- 
mations of the limbs 
painter’s practical skills 
on painters judging their own works and others 
painters judging their paintings 
mirror is the master of painters 
which painting is more praiseworthy 
painter’s primary objective 
which is more important, shadow or lines 
how to light figures 
where to stand to look at a painting 
how high to place the vanishing point 
why figures should not be too highly finished 
what ground to use for figures re illumination 
precept—shadows and lights 
on depicting wilderness 
how to make fictitious animals appear natural 


[Relief] 
how to make grateful relief on faces 
etching figures from grounds 
differences among light sources 
avoiding disproportioned surroundings 


[Edges] 
edges of bodies 
loss of distinction of surface with distance 
attributes lost over distance 
overlapping edges 


[Motion] 
figure moving into the wind 
windows when portraying a figure 
measuring a face, why appears larger than life size 
surface of body reflecting color of object facing it 
on motion of animals 
foreshortening (vault) figure 
same 
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[Light] 
302 advice on shadows and lights 
303 painting and universal light 
304 relation of body to grounds 
305 painting figure and body 


[Settings] Acuity Perspective 
306 smallest part of object will lose information first 
807 appearance of countryside as larger or smaller 
308 various observations—on position of things 
309 cities and things seen through thick air 
310 solar rays that penetrate clouds 
gu things below eye level mixed with thick air 
312 buildings seen through thick air 
313 how something appears from afar 
314 view of city through thick air 
315 lower edges in distance 
316 things seen from afar 
317 blue in distant landscapes 
318 which body parts lose acuity in distance 
319 things harder to recognize over distance 
320 faces appear dark from afar 
321 body parts lose acuity as they recede 
322 on linear perspective—concerned with proportional distance 
323 bodies seen through fog 
324 height of buildings through fog 
325 cities and buildings in evening or morning through fog 
326 positioning in distance through fog 
327 patches of shadow appear on bodies in distance 
328 why cast shadows appear blue at dusk 
329 where smoke is lighter 
320 ondust 
331 onsmoke 


[Judging—A Review] 
332 various precepts on painting (24) 
333 why painted thing appears less far away than another of same angle 
of vision 
334 on grounds—convex edges 
335 how to judge a painter s work 
336 relief of figures far away 
337 edges of illuminated parts 
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338 
339 
340 


341 
342 
343 


344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 


350 


351 
351 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 


358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 


365 
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about edges 

flesh tones far away 

various precepts—edges and shapes—blue of air—relief in 
distance 

why copied things do not appear in same relief as in nature 

to make things appear detached from their grounds 

precept—light on figures to have more grace 


[Nature] 
depicting parts of world—in winter, coastal places 
depicting seasons of the year 
on painting the wind 
at beginning of a rainfall 
shadows cast by bridges on water 
precepts of painting— perspective is the bridle and rudder—appear- 
ance of figure size 
precept—center of balance on centric line 


[Technical Proceduresl 
on statues —to make a marble figure, first make one of clay 
to make a painting with a permanent varnish 
way of coloring on canvas—put it in frame, size it 
perspective in painting—shadows, distance 
on objects —illuminated part, losing strength over distance 
diminution of colors and bodies 
transparent bodies 


[Draperies] 
draperies that clothe the figure 
nature of drapery folds 
how to make drapery folds 
drapery folds 
foreshortening drapery folds 
appearance of drapery folds—shading 
on drapery folds—should show contours of figure 


[Setting—Nature | 
on the horizon mirrored in waves 


APPENDIX D 


The abridged text of the Libro di pittura, 
C. 1570 


Claire Farago 


(All versions derive from one lost original manuscript) 


Key: McM = system of numbering chapters established by Leonardo da 
Vinci, Treatise on Painting (Codex Urbinas Latinus 1270), ed. and trans. 
A. P. McMahon, intro. Ludwig Heydenreich, 2 vols. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1956. 


Eliminated 


1 Book 1: paragone 
Books 5-8: De Ombre e’ Lume; De li alberi et verdure; Deli nuvvoli; Del 
orizonte (except one passage) 


2. Most, though not all, discussions of ingegno: 
321-331 (McM 71 ff) 
on ingegno of painter 
judgment of painter 
62r (McM 260) stains on walls 
painter judging his own work: eliminated negative comments 
131v-132r (part of Chapter 244; McM 440) 


3 Redundancies: 
33v (McM 89) 
nor (McM 305, 40, 388) 


4. Negative comments: 
6zr (McM 260) 
153r (McM 553) 
u7v-u8r (McM 372) 
35v (McM 76) 
371-v (McM 73, last sentence) 
45r (McM 87 eliminated one line about ugly women) 
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48v (McM 126, eliminated comment on obesity) 

117v-r (McM 372, eliminated discussion of obesity) 

18v (McM 329, eliminated criticism of figures resembling a sack of 
nuts) 

123v-124r (McM 396, eliminated discussion of defective gestures, 
dead figures) 

1251-v (McM 403, eliminated discussion of dead figures) 


Objectionable content dealing with ingegno/liberty of painting 
36r-v McM 280 “the deity that is the science of the painter who trans- 
mutes his mind into nature's similitude by the divine mind" 

38 (McM 80, eliminated passage that calls those who do not work on 
religious holidays hypocrites) 


Deleting discussion of ingegno, while retaining discussion of diligence 
36v (McM 75) 
37r (McM 63) 


Technical information about painting 
37v (McM 66) 
42v (McM no) 


Discussion of ornaments of nature 


37v (McM 95) 
160v (McM 427) 


References to greed, bad painters 
38r (McM 79) 

38v (McM 256) 

61v-62r (McM 261) 

168r (McM 564, part of Chapter 358) 


References to the painter’s defects 
44r (McM 274 and McM 86) 


Most references to animals (“living creatures”) 

48r (McM 111) 

107v (McM 288, paragraph eliminated from longer sequence) 
nov (McM 362) 

nov-11r (McM 313, 355) 

av (McM 347) 
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u7r (McM 327) 
u8r (McM 324) 
123v (McM 322) 


12. Discussion of rilievo as greater than colore 
48r (McM 108) 


13. Reference to acuity perspective 
49R-V (McM 218) 


14. References to the parts of painting 
50r (McM 9g, 100, 108) 
50v—51r (McM 103, 278) 
130v-131r (McM 430, 442) 


15. Reference to contours 
50v (McM 115) 


16. Reference to achieving graceful rilievo on faces 
sır (McM 134) 
51v (McM 278, 279) 


17. Passage on rilievo standing out from ground 
54597 


18. Reference to chiromancy—negative comment on bestial men 
109r-v (McM 425) 


19. References to flat mirrors 
132r (McM 432; paragraph of ITAL 1651, Chapter 275) 
132v (McM 429, first part of 431) 


20. Passages on difficult problems of representation 
material dealing with water 
158v-159r (McM 546) 
160r (McM 490) 
163r-v (McM 142, 143, 543) 
material on smoke and dust 
161v-r (McM 473, 474) 
passages on gradations of air on mountains 
162v-163v (McM 530, 531, 492, and others) 
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APPENDIX D 
Part 4: Draperies: eliminated 50% of the text 
Eliminated discussion of nudes in their garments 170r (McM 569) 


Eliminated discussion of fancy dress 170v-171r (McM 574) 


Books 5-8 except last passage (Chapter 365 in ITAL 1651) 


Retained 


Almost every passage on the mode of composing the historia 
59r-6or-6ir (except for a negative comment on bad painters, бог 
[McM 270]) 


Every passage on color 
62r (McM 188) (1651 ed. chapter 99) — 85v, end of Parte secunda 


eliminated short paragraph on 74r (McM 159, on equal illumination) 


Nearly all of Part 3, on human movement, proportion, members 


APPENDIX E 
Variants in the Early Florentine Manuscripts 


Anna Sconza 


Critical abbreviations 

V = Codex Urbinas Vaticanus Latinus 1270 

Vi = basic text, in Francesco Melzi’s hand 

V2 = corrections and titles added thanks to the comparison with 
Leonardo’s autograph mss, references to Book A and B (L°A, L° B) 
V3 = orthographic corrections, 1r-34r 


ms = manuscript 

corr = correction, corrected 
add = addition, added 

om = omission, omitted 
inv = inversion, inverted 
lac = lacuna 

prec = previous, preceding 
fol = following, follows 

eff = effaced, eliminated 
mg = in the margin 

il = interlinea, interlined 
udl = underlined 
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[*] ezuaros 
essa ep eu roned [+] 


IIA 'dVO 


[^] ezuers essa 
ep eeu eoneidd [+] 


Zu) 


[7] ezuaros essa 
ep ewu voned [+] 


240 


[7] ezuaros essa Гә Tezuərəs essa 


ep ејоп voned [+] ep eeu eonead [+] 


LU |e] 


[7] ezuaros essa 
ep eeu voned [+] 
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[7] əuəq 
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A'dVO 


[Tenez nəq 
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S'y) 


[7] enez nəq 
ers uou mi ep əvə [77] 


“eqo 


1 Teneynəq 
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[7] əuəq 
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Az| 


SD 


[22] əuəq 
ergy ep uou ayo [+] 


ATE (29) 





[7] oyereduat 
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[^] poa rp eue ouens 
“əmön rp Quod me [+] 


[7] poA rp eure ‘ouens 
əmsu rp nuodd nye [+] 


[^] npo rp eue ‘ouens 
amsy rp nuoud me [+] 


[7] рјол 
Tp əHE ӘП 115 onjejs 
əmön rp rqduom [7] 


[e] poa 
Ip aure əuers “əmöny 
Ip la?) nuoid me [+] 


4] n[o^ 
Ip eure oues “əmən 
Ip nuoid me [+] 
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(| asoo әјәр 
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*eur[ur]d e] ayo *exourur 
ә opuooes esoo E] 


oluluerey *enuejsrp 
ued qəd ‘opes ur 
оредд гр 1800 39 (207) 
epuooes erep EUEJUO] 
EH ‘essa e IZUBUUI 
UZ19] јә “ериозәв L] 

e ezzopuevi$ ned Ip 
esos 0Z191 e[ 2s 39 [^] 


epuooes E] op ərouruu 
ә в2ләј еј quenb јә 
“ud ер əyə aouu ә 


ojuenb emsru Hə İd ‘epuosss esos еј ojuenb 


areaoid è əyesrəATün 
pou едәр ogm. jeu 
әриәјве IS ə[eəur[ 


einsrui tad areaoid 
© mensa əəut| әјјәр 
ony, [au əpuəşsəs 


Ope18 ur Ope1$ гр 1502 

Ə ez Tap е22әрпәј8 
gyu rp ey [eurud] e€ 
ејјер ерпозәз еј oyuenb 
ez ej[ep eueguo[ eg 
8889 8 1718 UI VZ Ə “EZ 
eye ezzapueis med rp 
esoə [ez |191 ep 9879 [^7] 


[7] 

epuooes E] əqə e1ourur 
a e£ ep oquenb ə eq v[ 
əvə ərouTu Ə ериозәз 
Esoə e] oquenb emsrur 
Jod areaoid e t[enstA 
saul] əffəp ongn ou 
apuejses o[eour 





gjeouy eAnjedsoid eT əypəuri eamadsord eT — ageaur] eamadsord eq eAnjedsoid e7 [+] —ejeeurp eamadsord eT eAnjedso1q ej [7] 
IIXX999 "avo LIE "UD LIE yD Sof “o ILbT-A9bT [rot] 
(LE ppen) gi 

(типиоәвро) ИЛ ouniysaqoy boyy (rurouoo) 
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‘apuo99s 
age ?erooe1q eurud 

әјјер ezuəsəyip пеј8 

*j eos eun EHE/ [I ouo 
“EZZƏpUE15 EN} E] әзјол 
әпр әј ep пејиој əşəred 
ерорпәзеј әподпипатр 
Ens RIE] OULU ur OULUI 
IP 1802 ə *0102814 09 UI 
9/S tod ə #4 v1oprod 

ot exjur 39 *ezzopue1s 
ens rp t/z вләрләб ə) 

e alums emy ey [+] 


‘apuodas 9[[e erooe1q 
əuuud ə[[ep enuərəyip 
UBIS tj ‘ejos pun ӘЈЕЈ 
[Layo ezzəpue19 en} e] 
93[0A әпр әј ep EUEJUOI 
əşəred ерор|ијәзеј 
əuonnuruup ENS EI} 
опети UI OULU Ip 1809 јә 
‘e1091q 09 ur (bu uo X 
ya əbvssvd sn) зултли 
4071p9 puz) oz/61 ur 
tod 39 9/6 exopred ot 
VIJU} 39 ‘ezzapueis ens 
Ip “/ un ezopzed (әј 
ДӘ) opus em8u er [77] 


"Əpuo9əs әрә EID9EIQ  ‘2PUOI9S әј BIDIeIG 


eumd әјәр epuap əu[u]d ə[[ep ezuarapip 
ue18 еј “еј05 eun ӘЈЕЈ [i МЕЈӘ ej B[OST un ӘЈЕЈ [T 
ayo “ezzəpuer6 en) еј әҹр VZZAPUPIS EN] e[ 
ƏN OA ənp әј ep епејиој әјјол ənp ə) ep епејиој 
əşəred e] opluləəey əşərred ејорпәзеј 
əuonnururp ens RIE] əuonnunmurp eun “re 
OUEUL UT OULU IP 1809 OULU ит OULU тр 1502 
јә 'epoe1q 09 ul oz/ÖT şə 'erooeIq 09 ul 07/61 
ur rod ya 0/6 exopied | rod şə 0/6 erəplsəld ot 
ot eyjur ja fezzapueis еј итјә 'ezzop[u]e18 
ens rp z/t un e1oprod ens Ip z/t exop[1o ]d 


“ə) e әри елпду ep [+] 3% opus елпду ep [777] 


'opuooes əl e €r20eJq 
əuuud ə[[ep erzua1agrp 
UBIS tj ‘ejos pun ərey 

II ayo ezzəpue1s em 

E] ƏJ[oA әпр ə) ep 
eutjuo әјәтлед e] op 
[u]əoej ənonnururip 
ns ere) OULU ut OULU 
Ip 1809 јә “epeq 09 
uy Sz/61 ur rod јә 

9/6 e1apiad ot exjur 

јә ‘(00)) ezuerSruros 
Ip ozəur un (ə) g 0) 
erus emy è] [+] los) 


*əpuooəs ƏL erze1q 
əlumla əyep enuəsəyip 
UBIS vj ‘ejos pun ӘЈЕЈ 
124 ‘ezzapuers em) e 
ƏNOA Z 93 ep EUEJUOI 
əşərred e] орпәәзеј 
əuonnuruup ENS EI} 
OUBUI UI OULU Ip 1802 

ə ez[ze1]q 09 ur 07/61 
"uu rond ə 0/6 eraprod 
ob елји јә ezzapue1s 
ens rp z/t ‘uu erəpsəd 
ə) è әри exngy eq [+] 


[7] gwu səd 





"pnpuonuodoud [7] gu səd [7] grow əd [7] Г”"| езәтлләф ^ euonmururnp a1dures 
euonnurugmp әпорпипатр әлФиләв — euonnurump eidures eau [19]d ouorjnururp әпорпирпур әхФиләб опелеј pnueşsip ved səd 
IIXX999 'dVO LIE "UD LIE "UD Sof ҸО ILbT-A9bT '[19t] 
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[^] osuap nid ə özzəur 
ossa ojuenb ‘nid ojue3 
әсәријләфаз essa јә 
orqəəo, елјит ojsodiəlur 
əyuəredsen ozzəur 


PP (207) 210709 Jap 


[=] osuap md 

ə OZZOUI ossa oquenb 
‘ard ojue јә 'erog1edns 
Essa ЈӘ OTt[220q BI ut 


oşsodrəşur o3 [u ləredser 
OZZƏUL [op 210109 

pp edoayred ooedo 
тавор ərənrədns ет 
"EZZƏVƏUE1q 1018861П 

g BUDIAABS әтотјләдиб 
[83 oyuenb nid ojue јә 
‘0}}91g0 ons Jap 210109 


[=] osuap nid 

ə ozzau ossa ojuenb 
‘ard ојтгеј ә гәтәтјдәди5 
Essa ЈӘ 01Y9I0] BI} ül 


oysodraqur auoredser 
ozzəuu [9p 210109 

pp edrəəşred o5edo 
1uS0,p ərəyzədns eT 
""Zzouqouetq 1018861П 

g BUTTAR, s atogiadns 
[£3 oyuenb nid ojue3 јә 
“onərqo ons Jap 210109 


[^] osuəp nido özzəur 
ossa oju[en]b ‘nid 
ojue јә arog [1o ]dns 
Essa ЈӘ 01990] Jj ur 
oysodraqur əşuəredsen 
ozzaui [op (201) exo[oo 


[=] osuap md 

ə ozzau ossa oquenb 
‘ard ojue јә “rənrədns 
Essa ЈӘ OIU990 BI ut 


oşsodrəğur o3 [u ləredser 
OZZƏUL [op 210[09 

pp edisayzed ooedo 
Tusop әтәтјләдиз eT 
“BZZIYOULTG IOTSSeUL 

g BUDIAABS әтотјдәдиб 
Je} oyuenb nid oe} јә 
'03391q0 ons [ap 210109 


Гј osuap nid 

ə ozzau ossa oquenb 
‘ıd ojuej ə :әтәтјдәди5 
Essa 39 OLYDIO] ezJut 
ојзодләјит Qquaredsuen 


ozaui [ap 210109 

qəp edrəəşred o5edo 
1uS0,p atogiadns ет / 
“BZZIYOULTG JOTSSeUL 
e BUDIABS atogiadns 
je} oyuenb ‘nid ojuez 
Ə önərqqo ons [op 
210109 Jap edrəəşred 





edpəed o5edo odio» yəp edisoyred ‘osedo fəp Ediəəşred ‘osedo тәр edtvay[1e]d osedo yəp ефәәјләд ‘ooedo  (od109 fə 114) o5edo 
тадор arogiadns eT тиво atogiadns eT TuSop atogiadns e] rusop erog[1o]dns eq тавор arogiadns eT Tudo,p atoyzedns eT 
DAN 
IIXXXO99 "avo DANG 
“атда 1p məəəad NADA [una] 168 qə [punmg] ¿Z€ qə 9180 İAzgİ ле9т—лбӱт (од?–т/Р| 
(LE ppen) gi 
(umuoe) JAX ouniysaqoy boyy (rurouoo) 
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[7] әвоә murs 

O “сәҹ̧әтилој әј “mp ə[[əp 
ərusun/ ouos əuroə 

[7] earpeds ə ayru809 
9809 əf ozuejsrp əqsuni 
әрә Tere) m opuenò, 


(döyə әәла uonvnuruos) 


[7] 


[7] 


[7] 


ƏSOƏ Trus О *9[OTULIOJ ƏSOƏ I[IUIIS o '9[2TULIOJ ƏSOƏ I[IUIIS О ‘QYITULIO] 


ƏlIƏP ep әјјәр әјәр LNP əlləp OBUN I 
ouos auroo [^] әјәр əusun/ ouos euro». əfyəp әтдип ouos ətuo5 


әјәр едр әјјәр arysun q 
ouos auioo [+] exrpeds 
јә e3ru800 2509 əf 


[9]ruSun ouos ətuo5 
[7] əyrpəds şə əyruso5 


ayrpodso јә o31u805 


[7] $500 ruis 
o әҹ̧әттијој әјәр VHP 


[7] әдрәф6 şə әјтидоә 


[77] 9509 ifruris 
9 '3qpruuog əffəp ENP 


Г | onpodss ayu809 


ənueşsıp əu8un[ әзоә əf ənuelstp əuSun[ əsoə a] ənuelstp euguo[ əsoə әј 2TUEJSIP əqsuni əsoə a] enuejsrp əqsuni 


әрәи Tere n3 opuenO 


Гратеда 1p 03122244] 
622 “YD 


әрәи телеј n3 opuen() 


Грапета 1p 03122244] 
622 ҸӘ 


әрән Tere) m opuenò 


und 


Ip 0799944 LIE ‘YD 


əlfəu Tere n3 opuen() 


әрәи телеј n3 opuen() 


panid Tp 03322244. vanmd jp 03122244 [ELV] 





[7] e3eurumgr o 
eyeiquio nid eres ooedo 
od109 [op әјләд epnd 


[^7] eeurumqpe o 


[7] eeurumgre o 


eyerquio nid eres ooedo. e3e1quio nid eres ooedo 


od109 Jap e31ed ejond odioo [op ayred ejond 


[7] 


ejeurumge ə ej3e1quio 


[7] eeurumqpe o 


nid eres ooedo odioo e3e1quiro nid eres ooedo 


[7] eeurumge 
o eje1quio nid eres 


pp əlreld eend одгоә Jap o31ed eond odioo [op əşred epnd 





[0ondo одл02 [o2pdo oduoo oondo od409 jap oondo oondo odaoə 
(doyo saad uononunuoo) jap әјлод vjjeq] ge£ “yə јәр әллоа әјјәа| 828 "Ҹә 23[40]dvpag 91€ qo odaoə jap auvd јјәт qəp әјлод pag [Lv] 
(LE mppeo)gı 
(птипозето)  JJAX ouniysaqoy boyy (ппопод) 
gız SNUDIPADIIIY xəpo2 “(əyenuən ZS¢ nuoq 3 nsmboy BOZE SNUDIPUDIONI 
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[7] ezzeape (pn) ("| ezzeape 


yenbə гр əsoə әј eu] öəyenbə гр əsoə әј ez 


[7] ezzepe 
əyenbə rp əsoə əf eu] 


[7] ezzəytv 
əyenbə rp əsoə əf ey Uy 


[7] ezzope 
əyenbə rp əsoə əf eu] 


[7] ezzope 
[enba,p əsoə a] vazu] 





(dəyə oz$ do? (düyə 
(döyə saad uonvnuruos) әәла uonpnunuo2) [13322244] 288 “YD 133232244 026 YD әәла uonmnuzuoI) 07399244 [92] 
[7] 
[7] onpe un [7] one [7] onge [^] onge un []onjeun  (od105 2 tna) one 
vidos oun 183adureo əvə un vidos 138aduwreo əyə un erdos 183adureo əyə e[1]dos 183ad[w]eo ayo —eidos er8Sadureo ayo un e1dos 18$odues 


odioo un p ord ou — odzoo un rp road ou 


TUW} 138 uers UON TUTULI9I n3ej [u]ers uo 
[boung vsoə pyyəp 


(döyə aad uonvnuruos) типиләј əql TEE qə 


[7] ezueisip [^] ezueystp 


od109 un rp rgoid ou 
TUTUL Ə) ONE] BIS UON 


[poung DS02 әјәр 


Tunudə) əql TEE qo 


[^] ezueisip 


od109 un p tutua} rou 


‘yord pueg uers uoN 


DIUDIG VSOI Dap 
типиләј 19 61€ ‘UD 


odioo un rp turua} ou 
yod mez [u]ers uoy 


DIUDIQ 
DS09 D/ləp типилә) 1 q 


[7] azueasip 


ənə 0d109 un p tutua} 
au ITJord rej ers UON 


“DtJOuD1q 0502 
әјјәр типиләј aq [S2v] 





aysuny əy zəd əqənəqg ^ euqSunpo[redouopueg — euSun[o[1ed əuouəq ["]enuesrp әса” a] rəd əqəvəg [^] enueasrp 
aysum] әј [19 ]d əuouəq pand ip 0322244 SUSUN] a] səd әҹ̧әпәд 
Голпјиа Голпјиа олпјиа 
(döyə aad иотттинјидә) Ip 03122244] OEE “YD Ip 03122244] OEE “YD Ip 03122244 812 YD |A&g| vanmd 1p 01122240 [VL] 
(zL€ mppeo)gı 

(umuoe) JAX ouniysaqoy boyy (rurouoo) 

9€1z SNUDIPADINY xəpo2 “(əyenuən ZSt nuoq əy nsmboy BOZE snubipanoong 
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[7] 9[os [7] 9[os 


П омерәл әҹ̧ә “оззовтр [I оперәл eu 0336s тр 


neurumj[e OUOS ОПЕЛОЛ) reuruinpe ouos ОПРЛОЈ) 


IS (Jpn) Issa 39 mi en ur 15 ISS9 79 m) BIJ ül əvə 


əvə oanu 1] гәјпәртәәо T[oAnu I] 93uopr220 


UI Ə әјов TI opuen(Q) UI Ə әјоз TI opuen() 


(düyə (döyə 


әәла иоттпијидә) әәла иотопијјдиоә) 


(077) 


[^] guapraa әјлој ouos [+] guapraa 210; ouos [77] quopras 97.10} ouos 


әјепиијје ouos ojsenb ojeurumnqre ouos ojsenb əjeurumi e ouos ozsənb 


вр ənə əsoə 2[PIOOUY  epeuoeseooe[eroouy ер euo ased әј PIOOUY 


[^] epos p ouepoa [7] ejos 


ayo opos тр neurum[je Tr ouepəA əvə ‘070 тр 

OUOS “OUBAOV) IS neurum|[e OUOS OUPAOJ] 
Issa 79 MJ gJ UTOUD IS ISS9 Ja IN] BI UI ƏYƏ 
подпи t| 93uopro2o I]OANU 1] '3u9p1200 
UI Ə әјоз [I Opuenh UI Ə әјов TI opuenO 
(döyə (dəyə 


әәла иотопијјдидә) әәла иотопијидә) 


[7] 
"1 ӧләртлә әјлој nuepme әфиәјитәјлој 


OUOS ajeurumqre ouos ajeurumjre 


ouos o[3sən |b ep os ojsanb rp əyə 


Əə 2509 a] PIOOUE əssə a |Sg| eroouy 


[7] 9[os 

П ouepaA ayo ојјоз Ip 
Tjeurum[e OUOS oueAon 
18 Ə) ə My exyur,qo 
I]OANU 1] 91U9p1220 

UI 2 ə|os TI opuenO 


07399244 [gv] 


[^] nuapraa 37107 ouos 
әјепиијә ouos o7sanb 
ep əyə əssə әј (ənə 

dlə tna) exooue Esl 





(döyə (düyə 
(döyə aad uonvnuruos) [13322244] ZEE “YD 224d иотопијдидә) әәла иотопијјдидә) 1999014 0799944 [LLY] 
(LE mppeo)gı 

(ruruoo?et9) JAX Ounlysaqoy boyy (rurouoo) 

gız SNUDIPADIIIY xəpo2 “(əyenuən ZS¢ muoq əy nsmboy BOZE SNUDIPUDIINI 
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([62t]na 
o) pajvja4 Burmmap) 


‘td109 Issa rurumqpe n3 
əyenb rt uoo orero 10109 
ənbunrenb ur 21933911 

© rey ou mb o “əyos 

IL TE) m ayo rp a1o[o2 

јәр 21103 ? reu n} opuo 
:910]09 IO] [OU OUOSUT] IS 
'0339p ə IS Əuto2 ‘a ‘L1E]os 
18921 rep 94290} ouos 
ouez[euurs nid əşsənb 
en ənə əsoəəyə [^] 
aquauod ur ə opuenb 
ƏTOS [t еј ojooenads opg 


‘td109 Issa rutuM]Te 
m qenb q [u]oo ‘orero 


‘210109 fən İbunyenb 
UT 3194W € Tey ӘП 
tamb јә ‘ajos [t Tey 113 
ƏYƏ rp 210[09 [op 2110} 
g reu n} әрпо ‘210[09 
10] [ou ouogun 18 


(1627) 
A “döyə np uissap) 


| - onap әдиоә јә 
дхејо6 16681 1 ер 94290] 
ouos 'ouez[euurs nid 
əşsənb e1j əyə əsoə 
ərşə [+] əynənoq 

ur ə opuenb oos [t 

gj ojooenads opg 


‘td100 Issa turumnpje 
m rnb y [u]oo *oxerqo 


'exo[oo [ən İbunyenb 
UI 3194W € Tey ou 
tamb јә “əfos [t Tey n3 
әҹ̧ә IP 210109 Jap 2110} 
g reu nj opuo ‘210[09 
10] [ou ouosun IS 
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APPENDIX F 
Leonardo’s Library 


Claire Farago 


In his writings Leonardo frequently named his sources, and he also left 
memoranda about books he owned or wanted to read, as notes throughout 
this study indicate. The most informative documents are his lists of books, 
mostly recorded when he was packing and moving. The first scholar to 
study Leonardoss booklists was Marchese Gerolamo d’Adda, who published 
his valuable (and rare) annotated bibliography as Leonardo da Vinci e la 
sua Libraria, note di un bibliofilo (Milan, 1873), printed privately. Jean Paul 
Richter, The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci (London: S. Low, Marston, 
Searle, and Rivington, 1883), includes extensive commentary on the famous 
list of books studied by d’Adda, preserved on Codex Atlanticus, 559 (for- 
merly 210 r-a), ca. 1490, R. $1469, and other lists and memoranda. In his an- 
notations, Richter drew upon the published studies by d’Adda, Max Jordan, 
and others, as well as d'Adda's unpublished notes, which came into his pos- 
session in 1880, as he describes in the first edition of his anthology. In the 
definitive 1939 edition of his anthology, Richter also drew upon more recent 
scholarship, in particular Edmondo Solmi's studies of Leonardo's sources, 
first published as Le fonti dei manoscritti di Leonardo da Vinci in 1908, and 
expanded in later publications. Pedretti, Commentary, 2: 354, summarizes 
all the booklists and provides comparanda for their dating. The most im- 
portant lists are preserved on 


C.A., 559 (formerly 210, r-a), ca. 1490 (R. $1469) 
MS M, 8r, ca. 1499-1500 (R. $1426) 

MS F, front cover, ca. 1508 (R. $1421) 

Madrid Ms TI, 2v-3r, ca. 1503-1504 


The most extensive booklist, consisting of 116 items, is in Madrid Codex 11 
and was first published shortly after the manuscript was rediscovered, by 
Ladislao Reti (Burlington Magazine no [1968]: 81-89, and reprinted as The 
Library of Leonardo da Vinci, Los Angeles: Castle Press, 1972). Reti's annota- 
tions were reviewed and augmented by Pedretti, Commentary, 2: 355-368. 
Nando De Toni, “Frammenti Vinciani XXVII, Commentari dell'Ateneo di 
Brescia (1966): 67-88 (consulted online 20 July 2016, at http://www.ateneo 
.brescia.it/controlpanel/uploads/commentari-1908-2008/CAB1966.pdf), 
has transcribed and indexed all of the references in Leonardo’s autograph 


© KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2018 | DOI10.1163/9789004353787_024 
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writings. For further references to the extensive scholarship on Leonardo”s 
sources, see Claire Farago with Matthew Landrus, “Leonardo da Vinci, in 
Oxford Bibliographies in Renaissance and Reformation, ed. Margaret King 
(New York: Oxford University Press), online publication; Edoardo Villata 
et al., La biblioteca, il tempo, e gli amici di Leonardo: Disegni di Leonardo dal 
Codice Atlantico, exh. cat., Biblioteca Ambrosiana (Milan: Novara, 2009); 
and Pietro C. Marani et al., Le biblioteca di Leonardo: Appunti e letture di un 
artista nella Milano del Rinascimento, exh. cat., Castello Sforzesco, Archivio 
Storico Civico e Biblioteca Trivulziana (Milan: Civica Stamperia, 2015).; 
Carlo Vecce, La biblioteca perduta. I libri di Leonardo (Roma, Salerno edi- 
trice, 2017). Vecce is also directing a project to reconstruct Leonardo’s ac- 
tual library, sponsored by the Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei and others, 
forthcoming ca. 2020. 
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Page references in bold type indicate a more in-depth treatment of the subject. 
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26, 69-70, 74, 96-97, 113, 127, 135, 136, 140, 142, 
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429126 
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reorganization 39 
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training material 12, 39, 358 
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see also Bosse, Abraham; Charmois, Martin de; 
Errard, Charles; Fréart de Chambray, Roland; 
Fréart de Chantelou, Paul; Le Brun, Charles; 
Sublet de Noyers, François; Testelin, Henri 
academies of art/art schools 25, 167, 431n133, 449n8 
Church of Rome and 162, 164-165 
in Post-Tridentine times 162-165, 897, 976 


37, 4290126, 


35, 36, 68, 


34-35, 62-63, 66, 67-68, 438n193, 


35, 36, 
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gu 
Accademia degli Alterati (Florence) 249 
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curriculum/teaching practice 165,166, 486n287, 
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Leonardo's work at 243 
organizational structure/management 
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see also Borghini, Vincenzo; Medici, Cosimo I de”, 
Zuccaro, Federico 
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Accademia della Crusca (Florence) 126, 561, 996 
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Melziand 226 
members 145, 157, 166, 227, 478n219 
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see also Lomazzo, Giovanni Paolo 
Accademia di San Luca (Rome, est.1577) 283, 904 
circulation of abridged Libro di pittura (unidentified, 


19, 21, 268, 279, 283, 
162, 181, 


161, 175, 178, 245, 247, 


41, 68, 123, 162, 199, 


244-245, 


143-144, 506n69 


ca. 1570) 267 
curriculum /teaching practice 25-26, 27-28, 35, 
174—175, 177, 178, 283-284, 490n306 
foundation 23, 68, 163, 480n238 
involvement of Urban vini in 428-429n120-1212 
jurisdiction over 486n280 
membership 428-429n120 
mission 163 
as model for Académie royale 35, 68, 429n126 
organizational structure/management 24, 25, 37, 


134, 147, 163, 174, 180, 235, 428-429n120, 980 
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procedures at 432-433n146 

statutes 428—420nı2o, 485n277 

tax raising by 25 

training material 25, 27-28 
treatise as/knowledge of treatise 

283-284 

see also Barberini, Francesco; Bernini, Gian Lorenzo; 
Borromeo, Federico; Dal Pozzo, Cassiano, Del 
Monte, Francesco Maria, Vouet, Simone, 
Zuccaro, Federico 

Accademia d”Pitori (engraving, PierFrancesco 


26, 28, 243, 


Alberti) 175, 176ill., 480n238, 981 
Accademia Fiorentina (Florence, est.1542) 214, 243, 
245, 248-249, 514N25 
Accademia Segreta (Naples, est. 15408) 449n8 


Accademia (Venice) 189, 202 
accidents 558 
Accolti, Pietro 242, 976 


Acerba (Cecco d'Ascoli) 1022 
Acta ecclesiae Mediolanensis (Carlo 
Borromeo)  491n317 
actions of humans 
demonstrative actions 777, 1021 
in figurative decorum/historia 776, 777, 1020, 1021 
physical action and mental activity/mental state 
637, 638, 673, 740—741, 744-745, 778-779, 945, 
996, 1021 
preparation of 993 
see also human movement/motion 
acuity, diminution of acuity of edges 1052 
acuity perspective 822-842, 881—882, 931, 932, 957, 
1037, 1043, 1052-1066, 1069 
see also distance; thickness of air 
Adoration of the Magi (Leonardo da Vinci) 
n67, 458n79, 921, 946, 1024, 1035, 1040 
adults 
proportions of 727-728, 985 
see also human proportions 
Aedes Barberini ad Quirinalem (Girolamo Teti) 22, 
23ill, 38, 339 
De re aedificatoria (Cosimo Bartoli) 79 
aerial perspective 66, 118, 127, 323, 350, 364, 629, 
724-725, 724ill., 881-882, 969, 9&ill., 982 
definition 879 
see also thickness of air 
Aesop 300,331 
ages, mixing ages in historia 781 
Agrippa, Camillo 189, 475n209, 994 
Agrippa, Heinrich Cornelius 186, 192, 195 


456n66- 


Aguilonius 1070 
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air 
(blue) color of 701 711—712, 819, 855, 880, 978 
depiction of air 654-655, 930 
effect on (appearance of) color 
reflection in water 703, 967 
relation between height and density of air 826, 

1055 

see also skies; thickness of air 

air density 654-655, 930 
effect on color 655, 680, 931 
see also thickness of air 

Alamanni, Piero 452n24 

Albani, Alessandro  575n575 

Alberti, Cherubino 926, 1048 

Alberti, Durante 980 

Alberti, Giovanni 926, 1048 

Alberti, Leon Battista 330, 331, 336ill. 
on anatomy 154 
humanist approach of 122, 153, 156 
reception of work 337,339 
sources of 878-879, 896 
see also Della Pittura/De pictura; Della Statua 


698, 819, 964 


Alberti, PierFrancesco 24, 284 
Accademia d'Pitori (engraving) 175, 176ill., 480n238, 
981 
background/career 980-981, 1063 


geometrical diagrams 18, 269, 294, 320—321, 320i/l., 


334, 375, 423n80, 556 


landscape /city images 18, 364, 556, 932, 980, 982, 
1062 
revision of illustrations by Errard 257, 300, 982-983 
style 28 
Alberti, Romano 26, 39, 40-41, 174, 175, 177, 430n128, 
432n146 
Albertus Magnus 225, 904, 1059 


Albrizzi, Luigi 279 
Alcune Memorie de/fatti di Leonardo da Vinci (Giovanni 
Ambrogio Mazenta) see Memorie (Giovanni 
Ambrogio Mazenta) 
Aldrobrandini, Ippolito see Clement vii 
Aldrovandi, Ulisse 134, 134ill., 169, 222, 428n117, 
478n218, 502-503n38, 508-509n90 
Alessi, Galeazzo 507n76 
Alexander and Bucephalus (statue) 289 
Alexander VII (pope, r. 1655-1667) 220, 222, 418n33, 
501n29, 504n49 
Alfabeta in Sogno Esemplare per Disegnare (Giuseppe 
Maria Mitelli) 489n299 
Alfonso the Tuscan 225 
Almagest, Planetary Hypotheses (Ptolemy) 1053 
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Alhacen see Ibn al-Haytham 
Allori, Alessandro 161, 166, 175, 483n262, 484n263, 
487n289, 514n25, 984 
Amayden, Teodoro 1013 
Ammanati, Bartolommeo 333, 533n104 
Ammirato, Scipione 516n42 
Amoretti, Carlo 392 
Amoretti edition (1804) 
399, 401 
anamorphic perspective see foreshortening 
Anathomia (Mondino de Luzzi) 903-904, 990 
Dall'anatomia agli esemplari (Marinella Pigozzi) 
489n299, 490n306 
L'anatomia per uso et intelligenza del disegno 
(Guirolamo Genga, Giovanni Lanciani) 362 
Anatomical MSA (ca. 1510-1511) 157, 159, 183, 184, 208, 
4631123, 490N249-250, 923, 945, 1033 
Anatomical MS B (ca.1508) 4821249, 1040 
Anatomy of the Human Body (Leonardo da Vinci) 
482n250 
anatomy/anatomical studies 
482n249-250, 1025, 1026 
anatomical terminology 915, 1014 
availability of/accessibility to Leonardo” studies 
156, 156—157, 159, 160, 161, 483n259 
importance for painters 634, 915 
omitted in Libro di pittura (Melzi) 
161 
studying by parts v. systems 944 
surface anatomy 991 


376, 392-394, 392ill., 393ill., 


86, 153-162, 181, 184, 279, 


135, 156-157, 160, 


training in art academies/workshops 154-155, 162, 
163, 165, 483n262 
use of antiques, casts, prints, drawings 155,163, 


165, 166, 168 
use of dissection 155, 156, 159, 161, 162, 165, 166, 175, 
482n249, 483n260, 484n262,n263, 485n270, 
490n308 
use of live models 155, 163, 165, 166 
see also Anatomical MS A; human proportions 
Angel in Green (Francesco Napoletano) 115 
Angeloni, Francesco 20 
angles 
equal 703, 967, 1077 
of illumination 658, 703, 934, 967 
see also visual angles 
Animalia Messicana (1628) 268 
animals 759 
center of gravity 748, 1000 
compound jointing of animal bodies 
fictitious animals 804-805, 1039-1040 
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height of shoulders 746 
limbs and joints 623, 738, 903 
movement/motion of 738, 746, 748, 779, 792, 792/0,, 
815—816, 1022-1023, 1030, 1040, 1047 
necks 738 
omitted in Libro di pittura (abridged, anon., 
Ca.1570) 231, 999, 1034 
proportions of 731, 990 
running 746,999 
in sacred paintings 231-232, 999, 1031 
slow motion 748 
weight distribution 748 
see also birds; horses 
ankles 732ill., 733, 991 
Anne of Austria (Queen consort of France, regent) 
4, 7; 17, 35, 41419, 4159, 417024 
Annunciation of the Virgin (Leonardo da Vinci) 
Antaeus 788, 1029 
Antinous (Belvedere) 289, 28gill., 290, 351, 352, 353, 
363, 531n88, 1000, 1009, 1013 
antique models 289-290, 292, 350, 351-352, 362, 365, 
993, 1013, 1015 
Antiquities of the Barberini Town of Palestrina 24 
Apian, Peter 167-168, 167ill. 
Apollo Belvedere 1013 
Apollo and Daphne (Gian Lorenzo Bernini) 


714, 886, 937, 947, 957, 962, 972, 974, 


912, 930 


1082 
apparent color 
976 
see also color(ed) reflection; cangianti 
Apelles of Kos 900 
apprentices/students of Leonardo 90-91, 151, 451n22, 
452n26 
see also workshop procedures and training 
Aquinas see Thomas Aquinas 
archeology, Christian 25, 60, 236, 428n119, 444n258, 
486n285 
Archimedes 999, 1052 
De architectura (Vitruvius) 
architecture 227, 242, 247, 249, 913 
see also Parallele de l'architecture antique et de la 
moderne 
Arconati, Galeazzo, Count 
autograph Leonardo notebooks owned by 
265, 424n90, 4321143,1144, 4731197 
correspondence with Dal Pozzo 17, 18-19, 20, 243, 
264—265, 268, 279, 423n86, 501n30, 527n49 
transcription of Leonardo manuscripts 17,19, 114, 
422n79, 423n86, 424n88 
Arconati, Luigi Maria (Francesco) 
Arena Chapel(Padua) 1024 


82, 186, 1032 


17, 114, 


19, 281, 424n88 
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Aretino, Pietro 474n201, 943 
Aristotle 233, 469n169, 877, 892, 923 
on air density 879, 930 
on animals 903, 941, 990, 998 
on color(s) 948, 949, 950, 952, 955, 958, 959, 964, 
965, 972, 974, 978, 1050, 1081 
on continuity 968 
on cosmos 880 
on dryness 986 
onlight 966 
on movement/motion 987,992, 999, 1009, 1021 
on nature 1033 
on nobility 1024 
on perception and cognition 949, 1022 
on quantity v. quality 963 
on senses 130, 448n4, 896, 899, 953, 955, 960, 1022 
on straight axis 906 
on subdivisions of painting 180, 303, 917 
see also Categories; Meteorology 
Armenini, Giovanni Battista 174, 476n21 
Dell'armonia del mondo lettione due (Giovanni Paolo 
Foscarini) 340 
arms 
bones 1014 
compound force of 169, 17oill., 769ill., 770-771, 
770ill., 1016, 1017 
crossedarms 768ill., 1016 
foreshortening of 1032 
movement of 353, 734—735, 987-988, 988-989 
bending 730-731 73oill, 734ill., 748, 989, 1019 
extending arms 730-731, 730 íll., 748, 1003, 
1003íll. 
raising andlowering 763 
reaching behind back 768-769, 768ill., 1016 
positions 984, 989 
potential force of 772, 77zill. 
proportions of 730—731, 73oill., 988-989 
weight distribution 748, 750ill., 1002, 1002 ilL, 100gill. 
Arno Valley (Leonardo da Vinci, sketch, 1473) 895 
Arrighi, Ludovico degli 78 
Ars poetica (Horace) 1039 
The Art Academy (Cornelius Cort) 
art(definition) 82-83 
Artand Illusion (Ernst Gombrich) 167 
art reform see reform of arts/artistic training 
art schools/academies see academies of art/art schools 
De arte graphica (Charles-Alfonse Du Fresnoy) 1078 
De artificiale perspectiva (Jean Pélerin) 488n295 
artisanal epistemology 69, 125, 135, 152, 464n125, 
480n234 


154ill., 480n238 
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artistic invention/freedom to invent 
234, 244, 899-900, 1039 
compositionalinvention 615, 895 
process ofinvention 125 
see also ingegno/ingenium 
artistic terminology 126 
Ascension of San Vittore (Camillo Procaccini) 147 
De aspectibus (Ibn al-Haytham) 880-881, 892, 908, 
916, 940 
assaulted people, depiction of 783 
assistants of Leonardo 
organization of work force 
451n22 
training of 90—91, 151, 451n22 
see also workshop procedures and training 
Assumption of San Diego d'Alcala (Camillo 
Procaccini) 147 


68, 140, 226, 227, 


45, 90, 109-110, 111, 


astronomy 1053 
Atalanta and Hyppomenes (Guido Reni) 267 
atmosphere 

concentric strata of 685///, 952 

relation between apparentsize and 1053 
atmospheric perspective 930-931, 1061 
attitudes of people 198 

see also emotions; mental activity/mental state 
audience 

of Libro di pittura (abridged, anon., ca.1570) 214, 


234, 242-245 
of Libro di pittura (Melzi) 155, 208, 242 
of Trattato 32, 33, 38, 55, 296, 331, 1006 


see also reception of work and ideas 

Augustine, St. 178, 235, 989 

Aurelius, Marcus 1030 

Austrian Habsburgs 434п164 

autograph Leonardo notebooks see notebooks of 
Leonardo 

automimesis 995 

616, 896-897 

Averlino, Antonio (Filarete) 123 

Averroés 877 

Avicenna  469n169, 481n242, 904, 986, 1059 


avarice 


Bacchus (Leonardo da Vinci) 264 


backgrounds/grounds 850-851 
bright 678 
contrast 689, 703, 704, 803, 967, 968, 1037-1038, 1072 


of figures 655, 705, 712-713, 718, 803, 821, 931, 975 
ground colors 704-705, 968 

light backgrounds 717, 977 

light and shadow projection 703-704, 803 
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backgrounds/grounds (cont.) 
of opaque bodies 706, 706ill. 
selective imitation of nature to enhance relief 851, 
1071 
separation of figures from 655, 807, 851, 931, 1071 
white v. dark 704, 968 
balance 252, 755-756, 755ill., 787, 1009 
center of balance 862, 1078 
simple v. compound centers of 1029 
of stationary people 788-789, 788ilL, 1029 
see also weight distribution 
Baldinucci, Filippo 58-59, 126, 996, 1042 
Bambach, Carmen 125, 126, 152, 450n16, 463n123, 
473197, 479n232, 49711, 893, 910 
Bamboccianti 894 
Bandinelli, Baccio 1013 
Barbari, Jacopo de” 15 
Barbaro, Daniele 82, 155, 186, 430n128, 448n4,n5, 
4731199, 475n206, 479n223, 1058 
Barberini the Younger, Antonio, Cardinal 
Barberini the Elder, Antonio, Cardinal 
Barberini family 13, 14, 20 
Barberini, Francesco, Cardinal 22, 67, 314 
arts patronage 4, 20, 21-22, 24-25, 55, 418n36, 
424n89, 425095, 425n98, 426n100, 427n113, 
428n116, 428n119 
support to/involvement in publication of 
Trattato 9, 12,15, 19, 20, 22, 23-24, 28, 58, 50, 
220, 243, 489n302, 895 
dedication to reunion of Greek and Latin 
Church 21, 25, 60, 425n98, 426n100 
exile of 20, 33, 424n89 
involvement in Accademia di San Luca 
28, 37, 243, 428n119 
manuscript owned by 255, 274, 281, 563-564 
see also MS Barb. Lat. 4304 (vb: Barberini); MS 
Barb. Lat. 4332 
network/social circle 3, 288, 330, 581n61 
political involvement/missions 9, 21, 24, 264 
Richelieu and 24, 31, 60 
Barberini library 426n99 
Barberini, Maffeo see Urban VIII 
Barberini, Taddeo, cardinal 24, 220 
Barbieri, Francesco (Guercino) 489n299, 513n14 
Barcelon, Juan 378 
Barcilon, Brambilla 1025 
Barocci, Federico 27, 221, 223, 502n36, 511n6 
Barone, Juliana 137, 311, 315, 330, 331, 351, 399, 554, 
565-566, 568, 992, 1004 
Baronio, Cesare 428n119, 486n285 
Barricades, Day of the 4ı4n9 


3 4 24 
425n98 


23, 24, 25, 
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Bartoli, Cosimo 41, 79, 333, 515n34, 533n104, 894 

Bartolommeo, Fra 118, 973 

Bascapè, Carlo 228 

Bassa, Bernardo 503n46 

Bassi, Martino 140-142, 145, 473n199, 478n219, 919, 925 

Battle of Anghiari (Leonardo da Vinci) 108,189, 
459n85, 466n144, 478n222, 921, 929, 943, 995, 
1013, 1026, 1031, 1040, 1076 

Battle of Cascina (Michelangelo) 459п85, 1013 

battle scenes 649-651, 672, 737, 929, 943, 995, 1024 

Battle for the Standard 995 

Battle ofthe Ten Nudes (Antonio Pollaiuolo) 

Bauhin, Caspar 915 

Baxandall, Michael 1035 

Bazzacarini, Ludovico 123 

beauty of colors see color saturation/beauty of colors 

Bell, Janis 52, 196, 502n36, 554 

Bella, Stefano della 54-55, 5501, 255, 267, 285, 328, 
393, 398 

manuseript attributed to 397, 442n241 

see also MS Ricc 2275 

La Belle Ferronnière 90,105, 456n65 

Bellori, Giovanni Pietro 180, 266, 333, 350, 351, 354, 
502n36, 904, 974, 1036, 1037, 1083 

Belting, Hans  468n162 

Belvedere Palace 59 

Bembo, Pietro 78, 79 


994, 1013 


bending 752-753, 775, 1017, 1020 
central/centric line 753, 763, 1012 
effect on flesh/skin 773, 775, 1018 


ofjoints 738, 773, 1018 
of limbs 730-731 730ill., 733, 738, 773, 988-989, 
1018 


see also arms; hips; knees; legs 

Benedetti, Benedetto 504 

Benedetti, Cesare 222 

Benedetti, Giovanni Battista 475n206 

Benjamin, Walter 7o 

Benois Madonna (Leonardo da Vinci) 1035, 1040 

Bernini, Gian Lorenzo 14, 25, 26, 59, 267, 354, 474n202, 
537N52, 992, 1082, 1084, 1086 

Bertani, Giovanni Battista 141 

Bialostocki, Jean 350 

Bianchi, Andrea 236 

Biblioteca Alessandrina (La Sapienza) 

Biblioteca Ambrosiana (Milan) 
486n285, 502n33, 578n43 

Biblioteca Estense (Modena) 394 

Biblioteca instituta et collecta (Konrad Gessner) 

Biblioteca Universalis (Konrad Gessner) 225 

Bibliothèque del'Arsenal 340 


223, 504N49 
235, 331, 4730197, 


217ill. 


INDEX 


Bibliothèque nationale, Cabinet des Estampes (Paris) 
341 
bilateral symmetry 793, 1032 
binocular vision 640//1, 641, 797, 850, 856, 856ilL., 857, 
879, 920—921, 1070, 1073-1074 
biographies of Leonardo see Vita (Giorgio Vasari); Vita 
(Raphaël Trichet du Fresne) 
biomechanics (of human movement) 
1022, 1026 
Biondo, Michelangelo 79 
birds 
center of gravity 815-816, 1047 
movement of 779, 815-816, 1022, 1047 
weight distribution 815, 1047 


4791177, 909, 


black 950 
black and whiteinrelief 855 
blacker shadows 681, 951 


bordering white 954 
for composing blue 720, 819, 843, 855, 880, 1067 
mixing black and white with colors 1046 
see also dark/darkness 
blending of light and shadow goz 
see also chiaroscuro 
Bloemart, Cornelius 
blue/bluing 720 
blue sky/air 655, 710—711, 819, 855, 880, 930, 964, 967, 
974, 979 
bluing of color in distance 
composition of color blue 
1067 
objects appearing in blue 967 
shadows appearing in blue 699, 840-841, 964 
Blunt, Anthony 1030 
Bocchi, Francesco 243, 297 
bodies 
edges/lines of 643, 808, 844, 922, 1068 
judging 633, 915 
light and shadow projection on 93-94, 95, 96, 
309-310, 626, 627, 643, 671-672, 914, 922, 943 
shadow projection from a distance 838-839, 
838ill., 1063 
696, 961 
overlapping bodies 
1072 
proportions 


418n36 


831, 880, 1057 
720, 819, 843, 855, 880, 


luminous 
810, 810i//., 844, 853, 1043, 1068, 


637, 917 
see also human proportions 
reflection on, 
color(ed) reflection 667, 697, 962 
luminous reflection 659, 934-035 
relation to background 821 
shape of bodies in darkness 688 
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surfaces of, curved/oval/spherical v. flat 
transparency of 967 
see also figures; opaque bodies; umbrageous bodies 
body weight see weight distribution 
Boethius 968 
Boggi, Giovanni 394 
Bologna 154, 172 
anatomical studies in 163, 165 
art academies/arts schools in 
199 
Bologna edition (1786) 375, 383-384, 383ill., 384ill., 398 
Boltraffio, Giovanni Antonio 106ill., 107, 108ill., 116, 
45776, 458n77, 915, 964, 1038 
Bonaventura, St. 131 
Boncompagni, Jacopo 480n238 


822, 1052 


152, 154, 163, 164, 165, 


bones 153 
in middle of tendons 766 
sesamoid bones 766, 1014-1015 


book design see graphic design 
book (term) 74 
books, Medieval and Renaissance 73 
Borelli, Giovanni Alfonso 59, 396, 1026 
Borghese Gladiator, statue 52, 353, 354, 356ill., 362, 992 
Borghese, Scipione 354 
Borghini, Raffaello 123, 124, 243, 466n148, 498n9 
Borghini, Vincenzo 123, 126, 163, 244, 247, 476n211, 
498n9, 515n32, 51534, 561 
Borgia, Cesare 466nı44 
Borromeo, Carlo, Archbishop 
236, 507n74 
on anatomical studies 161 
on animal figures 
(art) reform 141, 227—229, 231-232, 235, 236, 
491—492n317, 509n92, 919 
importance of visualartifice to 229, 230 
reception of Leonardo's work 229 
see also Catholic Reformation 
Borromeo family 506n68 
Borromeo, Federico, Cardinal 147-148, 163, 172, 180, 
4271114, 474n204, 486n285, 502, 578n43 
Della Rovere and 235, 236 
Borromeo, Renato  506n68 
Borromeo, Villa (Lainate) 145-148 
Boschini, Marco 330 
Boselli, Orfeo 1013, 1042, 1083 
Bosio, Antonio 24, 423n81 
Bosse, Abraham 66, 297, 400, 885, 952 
access to Leonardo's writings 323-324 
background  445n265 
on chiaroscuro 942 
Errard v. 66-67, 334, 350 


134, 140, 144, 145, 224, 


231-232 
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Bosse, Abraham (cont.) 
Le Brun v. 34, 63, 68, 127, 466-467n150, 900 
letter from Poussin 55, 294, 350, 390, 423n80, 
4420242, 5411134, 544n206 
on perspective 127, 323, 325ilL, 335, 400, 434n160, 
891, 931, 1061 
portfolio 445-446n274 
property rights issues 9, 66, 350 
reception of/criticism on Trattato by 61, 63, 150, 
311, 323, 334, 43711187, 557, 900, 904, 906, 907, 909, 
910, 913, 1037, 1061 
Sublet de Noyers and 66, 67 
teaching at and expulsion from Académie 
royale 57, 61, 63, 64, 67, 294, 323, 466n150 
treatises on printmaking 54, 63-66, 64///, 65ill. 
Bossi, Giuseppe 400, 502n33, 548n9 
Botticelli, Sandro 615, 895, 921 
Bourdelot, Pierre 16 
Christina of Sweden and 
443n250 
dedication of Trattato to 7-8, 14, 31, 60, 295, 309, 
331, 5330104 
network/social circle 
in Rome 42onso 
Bourdieu, Pierre 2 
Bourdon, Sébastien 59, 443n254 
boys, posing 785 
Bramante, Donato  460n96, 475n206 
Bramantino (Bartelomeo Suardi) 
Brambilla, Ambrogio 143,145 
Brambilla, Francesco  478n219 
brevetaires (painters to nobility) 
447n288 
Breviarum Romanum 66, 338, 365 
bridges, shadows cast by 861, 1077 
Briefue histoire du l'institution des ordres religieus 
(Raphaël du Fresne) 490n305 
"bright (light) style" 108, 458n79,n80, 956 
Brigiotti, Andrea 22 
Brizio, Francesco 489n303 
Bronzino (Angolo di Cosimo) 161, 514n25 
Brooker 1, Collection T. Kimball Brooker (bı: Brooker 1) 
18-19, 277, 288, 294, 295, 327, 566, 567, 573n2, 
1127-1128 
in France 319, 320, 323-324, 423N79 
illustrations and diagrams 318ill., 320-322, 325ill, 
326ill, 365, 981ill. 
(marginal) emendations in 305, 314, 315, 316íll., 317, 
g17ill., 318ill., 327 
as source for Trattato 
transcription errors 


12, 59, 414n9, 41726, 


3 4, 58, 329, 420n50 


185, 475n206, 478n223 


35, 37, 4390203, 


319-324 
326, 327 
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Brooker 2, Collection T. Kimball Brooker (Һә: Brooker 2) 
277, 283, 288, 295, 324, 327, 328, 381, 573n2 

Brown, John William 390 

Brunelleschi, Filippo 242, 249, 250, 910, 913 

Bruno, Giordano 1059 

Buccaro, Alfredo 422n79 

Bugatto, Zanetto 455n53 

buildings 
aerial perspective 724-725, 724ill., 981ill. 
foreshortening  &1oill., 1043 


(in)visibility of edges from distance 822-823, 
830-831 

(in)visibility of height of 836, 837, 837ilL, 1061, 
1062-1063 


seen through fog/thick air 826-827, 826ill., 
828—829, 828ill., 829—830, 836, 837, 837ilL, 1056, 
1062-1063 
Buratti, Marco-Antonio 504n49 
Buridan, Jean 993, 999 
Bynum, Caroline Walker 129, 133, 467n153, 468n166 
Cabinet du Rot 61, 444n262 
Calchar, Jan Stefan van 160 
Calcondila, Demetrio 75 
Callet, M. 315 
Callimachus Inventing the Corinthian Capital (Charles 
Errard in Parallele) 363 
Callipygian Venus (statue) 
Callot, facques 54 
Calvaert, Denys 165, 490n308 
Calvo, Francesco 79 
Cambiaso, Luca 394 
Camera degli Sposi (Mantua) 921 
Campanella, Tommaso 222, 503n42, 504n47 
Campi, Antonio 145 
Campi, Bernardino 145, 186, 476n21 
Campi, Vincento 145 
candlelight 
drawing by 630 
effecton color 714 
cangianti 958 
Cantoria (Donatello and Luca della Robbia) 985 
canvas, coloringon 864-865, 1079 
capricci (architectural fantasy) 232 
Caprotti di Oreno, Gian Giacomo (“Salai”) 
Caracano, Giovanni Battista 484n266 
Caracano, Pietri Martire 484п266 
Caracciolini Brothers 224, 504n52 
Caracciolo, Francesco 504n54 
Carafa, Giampiero see Paul rv 
Cardano, Fazio 4821252 


289, 353, 359, 1015 


452n26 


INDEX 


Cardano, Girolamo 243 
Carracci, Agostino 163, 166, 168, 169, 171ill., 178, 
487n290, 905 
Carracci, Annibale 52, 266, 267, 345, 577133, 905, 959 
Carracci artists/family 152, 165, 166, 168, 169, 175, 
506n69, 894, 927, 958 
Carracci, Ludovico 163, 178, 487n290 
Carraci Academy (Bologna) see Accademia degli 
Incamminati 
Carrara library (Padua) 126 
La carta del navegar pittoresco (Marco Boschini) 
330 
Carusi, Enrico 501n29 
cast shadows 625, 706ilL, 800, 810ill., 883—884, 884ill., 
907, 969, 1036, 1043 
see also derivative shadows 
Casteldurante (residence of Duke of Urbino) 219, 220, 
222, 223, 224, 225, 235, 237, 501N29, 501n31, 
503n41,n42, 50457 
Castiglione, Baldassare 215, 222, 927, 1022 
Castiglione, Camillo 503n46 
Castillo, Joseph 378 
Castor and Pollux (sculptural group) 
Castro, Wars of 21, 33, 4361178 
Cataneo, Pietro 186 
Categories (Aristotle) 
1081 
Catholic Reformation 138, 148, 181, 222, 224, 244, 
4720194, 958, 1086 
art reform and 69, 134, 141, 163, 164, 226, 227, 231, 
234-237 
effects on printing industry 216-217 
see also Borromeo, Carlo; Counter-Reformation 
catoptrics 885,935 
see also reflection(s) 
Catoptrics (Euclid) 937 
Cavazzoni, Francesco 169, 170i//., 488-489n299, 
530n76, 984, 1017 
Cecilia Gallerani portraits (Leonardo da Vinci) 
108, 458n80, 926, 934 
ceiling frescoes 145, 146, 147ill., 913, 925 
foreshortening of figures 816-818, 1047-1050 
Cellini, Benvenuto 79, 175, 514-515n31 
Cennini, Cennino 122, 186, 465n130-133 
see also Libro dell'arte 
censorship 138-140, 181, 216—218, 222, 445n273, 
641-642, 919, 1042, 1086 
see also Index of Prohibited Books; Last Judgment 
(Michelangelo); Tridentine Decree on Images 
center of gravity 
animals 748, 815-816, 1000, 1047 


289, 1000 


303, 893, 917, 918, 935, 997, 1054, 


90, 105, 
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ofhumans 747,748, 751, 754, 759, 788, 790, 811, 999, 
1009, 1011, 1029, 1030 
central/centricline 867, 1081 
of light and shadow 845, 1069 
when bending 763, 1008, 1012 
centric point (linear perspective) 
924 
height of 802, 1037 
Cesare da Sesto 117, n8;ll. 
Cesariano, Cesare 186,192 
Cesarini, Cardinal Vicar Monsignor 164 
Cesi, Bartolommeo 153 
Cesi, Federico 424n89 
Chamberlaine, John 484п264 
Chambray, Roland Fréart de see Fréart de Chambray, 
Roland 
Champlatreux, Monsieur de 324 
Chantelou, Paul Fréart de see Fréart de Chantelou, 
Paul 
Chapel of Immaculate Conception (Church of San 
Francesco Grande) 453n38 
altarpiece 86-87, 91, 115, 452n29, 452n31, 453n32 
see also Virgin of the Rocks 
Chardon, Henri 12 
Charles v (King of Spain, r. 1516-1556) 224 
Charmois, Martin de 35-36, 37, 297, 438n193 
Cherasco, Treaty of (1631) 435n169 
Chiaramonti, Scipione 27 
chiaroscuro (light-dark, oil painting technique) 109, 
111, 112, 157, 341, 345, 362, 454n48, 458n78, 865, 
886-888, 924, 960, 1071 
diminution of 671, 865, 942, 1080 
see also contrast 
Chierici Regolari Minori (order) 


644-645, 878, 921, 


224, 504N49,N54 


Child with cat studies (Leonardo da Vinci) n5, u7ill., 
1025, 1026 

child painters, instructions for 612-613, 892 

children 


depiction of young children 645, 927 
proportions of 197, 726-728, 798, 984, 985, 
1034-1035 
Chironomia (Giovanni Battista della Porta) 268 
Christ Child 115, 1085 
model drawing 115 
Christ Church Picture Gallery 187-188 
Christian archeology 25, 60, 236, 428n119, 444n258, 
486n285 
Christina of Sweden (Queen of Sweden, r. 1632-1654) 
52, 53, 57, 369, 5331104, 1026 
conversion and abdication 58, 59, 443n248, 
443n250-251 
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Christina of Sweden (cont.) 
dedication to 6-12, 39, 53, 55-56, 60, 68, 69, 295, 
337, 340, 341, 345-346, 346ill., 347, 348, 413n7, 
417025, 418n38, 533n104 
as diplomat 58, 443n251 
imagery 345-346, 346ill. 
involvement in art 58-59, 414n9 
patronage of 347, 415n10, 417n25, 418n38 
Pierre Bourdelot and 12, 59, 414n9, 417n26, 443n250 
in Rome 58-59 
Church of the Crucifix (Caracciolini Brothers, 
Casteldurante) 224 
church decoration 141, 147, 419n317 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre (Varallo) 228, 
507n74,n76 
Church of Rome 
attitude towards freedom of artists 
involvement in Trattato project 59-60 
relation of art academies with 162, 164-165 
see also Catholic Reformation 
Church ofthe Virgin 228 
Ciamberlano, Luca 171///, 172, 489n299, 489n303 
Cicero 84, 896, 900, 971, 989 
Cigoli (Lodovico Cardi) 161 
circulation of Leonardo’s work 83, 142, 450n13, 
4730197 
see also Libro di pittura (abridged, anonymously 
edited version) 
cities/cityscapes 982-983 
aerial perspective 724, 724ill., 981, 981///. 
seen through thick air/fog 826-827, 826ilL, 
828-829, 828ill., 829—830, 836, 837, 837ill. 
Clagett, Marshall 1017 
classification of manuscripts 554-555 
critical variants and stemma leading to editio 
princeps (1651) 567-570 
Farago /Bell 563, 564, 567-570 


226, 561 


IATH (Vecce, Sconza) 553-554, 562-563 
Melzi 75 
Pedretti 251-252, 562—s63, 563-564 


Sparti 562-563, 564 
Steinitz 255, 256, 375, 520n89, 553, 554-555, 
562-563, 563-564 
clay modeling 476-477n21, 863, 1078 
Clayton, Martin 159, 159-160 
Clement vili (r. 1592-1605) 165, 174, 180, 474n204, 
486n285 
Clementine Index (1596) 
clocks 185 
clouds 845éll., 846ill., 1067 
dark appearance without shading 845, 1069 


140, 4720195 


INDEX 


effect of placement of clouds on shadows 909 
high clouds 845-846, 846ilL, 1067, 1069 
solar rays penetrating 827-828, 1055-1056 
coats of arms 
Barberini 14 
King of France and Navarre 
Richelieu 13-14, 14ill. 
Codex Arundel 75, 76, 77 
Codex Atlanticus (“book of secrets”) 
915, 1073 
see also Leoni, Pompeo 
Codex on the Flight of Birds 75 
Codex Huygens (Carlo Urbino da Crema) 
145, 146, 177, 266, 513n14, 1030, 1031 
authorship  474-475n206 
cast shadows in 883-884, 884ill., 907 
comparison with Libro di pittura/drawings of 
Leonardo 183, 184, 186, 188-197, 199, 208, 
208—-210app., 984 
foreshortening in 148ill., 149, 925, 1048 
(mechanics of) movement/motion in 
1033 
proportions in 137, 200ílL, 2ouíll., 202ill., 205ill., 988 
viewpointsin 913 
see also Regole del disegno 
Codex Leicester (ca. 1508-1510) 
952, 964, 1073 
Codex Madrid 1 (on mechanics) 
Codex Madrid 11 935, 973, 990, 1060, 1064 
Codex Sforza 1, 241, 499nn 
Codex Trivulziano 2279, 920 
Codex Turin (1505) 999 
Codex Urbinas Vaticanus Latinus 1270 (V) 


15, 15ill., 16ülL. 


77, 278, 280, 910, 


1,136, 142, 


150, 1026, 


120-121, 266, 463n123, 


184-185, 185ill., 208 


73-80, 114, 
151, 206, 207ill., 214, 215, 217—218, 219, 230, 237, 241, 
242, 2g1ill., 294, 399, 402, 498n9, 563 
printed editions 399-403, 403jll. 
rediscovery of 374, 400, 548n9 
see also Libro di pittura (Francesco Melzi) 
Colbert, Jean-Baptiste 67, 69, 447n294, 891, 905 
Cole, Michael 255, 498n9 
Coliseum (reliefs in ceiling, Errard) 335 
Collège royale de l'Université (Paris) 67 
Colombina, Gaspare 174 
Colonna, Ascanio 4741204 
color perspective 685-686, 685ilL, 709—710, 723-724, 
844, 879, 880, 951, 952, 957, 964, 967, 969—970, 
973, 974, 978, 1057, 1069 
color relationships 888-889 
color saturation/beauty of colors 678-679, 710, 712, 
714, 799, 956, 958, 973-974, 976, 1035 
color value scale (Aristotle) 974 


INDEX 


color(ed) reflection 108-109, 430n129, 660, 665-667, 
665ilL, 666ilL, 714—715, 720, 886, 935, 938-939, 
1046, 1050, 1065 
aerial perspective and 62 
aesthetic effects of 858, 1075-1076 
edges of reflections 668 
onflesh 313, 663, 697-698, 937 
from equal angle 667, 703, 940, 967 
in landscapes 840, 1065 
light sources v. 940 
minimizing 667, 940 
opaque bodies 813-815, 813ill., 815ill., 843, 1046 
reflected color v. true color 819, 962, 1050 
in water 708, 972 
white walls/chambers 
see also light reflection 
De coloribus 879, 886, 954, 955, 965, 968 
coloring 
drawing v. 


840, 1065 


922, 1036 
without sacrificing relief 1036 
color(s) 233-234, 720-721 

air density and quality of air, effect on color 682- 
685, 682ill., 686—687, 698, 707, 823-824, 826-827, 
952, 964, 970, 978, 1055 

apparent color 714, 886, 937, 947, 957, 962, 972, 
974, 976 
cangianti 958 

color contrast see contrast 

dark colors, visibility 691-692, 957 

darkness, effect on color 687-688, 693, 881, 953 

diminution and loss of 685, 701—702, 701//,, 703, 
710, 809, 832, 866, 952, 962, 967, 973, 1058, 1081 

distance, effect on color 679-680, 682-685, 682ill., 
690, 697—698, 698-699, 701-702, 7o1ill., 707, 710, 
711, 720, 724, 809, 829, 831, 832, 880, 949-950, 952, 
957—958, 963, 970, 974, 978, 1056, 1058 

edges of colors 689, 954, 954-955 

fire, effect on color 714 

grace and companionship in 677-678, 932, 948 

ground colors 704—705, 722, 968 

intermediate colors 844, 1068 

light, effect on color 689, 690, 692-693, 954, 958, 
959, 973 

lustrous colors 691, 957 

mixing 690, 694—696, 709, 718—719, 939, 955, 958, 
960-961, 972, 974, 1046 

in nature /open-air settings 108, 1034 
v. colors in painted landscapes 7oo, 947, 957, 

959, 965 

of opaque bodies 

961, 962 


663, 696, 697, 713, 714, 716, 843, 
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primary colors 977-978 

ranking/order of 718, 978 

saturation/beauty of 678-679, 691, 710, 712, 714, 
799, 956, 957, 958, 973-974, 976, 1035 

separation through differentiation in 657-658, 
932-933, 1051 

shadow, effect on color 
840, 84oill, 975, 1064 


430n129, 690, 691, 696, 712, 


of shadows 679, 680-681, 687-688, 716, 716ill., 951, 
976 

transparent 678, 690, 955 

true color 693, 699-700, 720, 819, 959, 962, 965, 
972, 1050 

two-layer technique of light and dark 
105, 106-108 

uniformly colored areas/uniform illumination 
690-691, 956 


see also black; blue/bluing; color(ed) reflection; 
contrast; pigments; white/whiteness 
On Colors (pseudo-Aristotle) 972, 1050 
Columbus, Ferdinand, library  503n41 
Column of Trajan 1041, 1070 
Commandino, Federico 186 
Commentari (Lorenzo Ghiberti) 156 


Compagnia del Pittori (Bologna) 485п277 
Compagnia di San Luca 162 

Compagnie des Usages  413n7 

Compania di Grotta (Urbino) 501п29 


Composition of the World (Ristoro d'Arezzo) 
compositional sketching 


897, 945 
compound force 


879, 950 
118, 122, 125-126, 135, 617, 674, 


769ilL, 770—771, 770ill., 1016, 1017 

compound movement/motion 737, 738, 775, 995, 1009, 
1020 

Comunità di Urbino 501n29, 501n31, 504n52 

concentric layers т01///, 950, 966 

Concini, Bartolomeo 245, 246, 514n31 

Concini, Carlo 243, 245, 246, 248, 249, 253, 254, 255, 
257, 258, 260, 271, 517n49 

manuscripts owned by 305, 517n50, 51977 

see also MS Ricc 3208 (f6: Concini) 

Condivi, Asciano 125, 484n262 

Conférence (Charles Le Brun) 923 

Conference (Noël Coypel) 905 

Conférences (André Félibien) 895, 916 

Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception (Milan) 
86, 88, 110, 111, 451n24, 452N29 


confuso (confused /indistinct judgment) 96, 558, 657, 
932 

Congregatio de Propaganda Fide (censorship body) 
4, 21, 22 
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Congregation of the Index (1571) 139, 140, 216, 
4741204, 503n46 
Consagra, Francesca 9, 340 
contemporary painting — 615, 895, 915, 916 
Contoli, Girolamo 383 
contours 808 
dintorni (surroundings) v. 1042 
see also edges/lines 
contrapposto pose  755ill, 768ill., 789-790, 1007, 1008, 
1016, 1029-1030 
contrast 308, 320, 888-889, 931 
backgrounds 689, 703, 704, 803, 853, 931, 967, 968, 
1037-1038, 1072 
effect on color 888 
enhancing visibility 936 
light and dark 308, 705, 911, 967, 968 
opposite colors 978 
simultaneous contrast 807, 937, 1041 
in specific lighting conditions 1034 
see also chiaroscuro; juxtaposition 
Convivio (Dante) 130, 899 
copying 
carta lucida technique 1036 
from good masters 617, 897 
from relief, feigned or from life 
painter’s status and 1036 
see also imitation 
copyright protection see property rights 
Coquery, Emmanuel 333, 339, 340, 341, 348, 362, 363, 
419n41, 419n42 
Corneille, Michel 437nı89 
corpo ombroso see umbrageous bodies (corpo ombrosi) 
corrections 


617, 628, 897, 910 


censorship v. 217 
of errors in paintings 
oftext 561 
correctors 413n7, 499n18 
Correggio 165, 927 
Cort, Cornelius 154-155, 154ill. 
Il Cortegiano (Baldassare Castiglione) 222, 503n46 
Cosmographicus Liber (Peter Apian) 167, 167ill. 
Council of Trent 133, 139, 147, 225, 227, 228, 229, 231, 
235, 486n282, 1086 
Counter-Reformation see Catholic Reformation 
countryside see landscapes/landscape settings 
Cousin the Elder, Jean Cousin 186 
Cousin the Younger, Jean 197 
Couvay, Jean 341, 419n41 
Coypel, Noél 905 
Cramoisy, Claude 301, 413n7 
Cramoisy, Gabriel 413n7 


618, 704, 897 


INDEX 
Cramoisy, Sébastien 2, 7, 9, 43-44, 413n7 
Cremante, Simona 189 
critical variants, of editio princeps (1651) 567-570 


Cropper, Elizabeth 342, 350, 362, 430n129, 905, 959 

crowds, depiction of 1024 

Crucifix, Church of the (Caracciolini Brothers, 
Casteldurante) 224 

crying 784 

Cuppelini, Gigulio  503n38 

Curti, Bernardino 489n299 

Curti, Francesco 489n299 


Dace Farnese (statue) 1083 
Dal Pozzo, Carlo Antonio 575n31 
Dal Pozzo, Cassiano 2, 8, 9, 32, 33, 172, 267 
access to Libro di pittura (Melzi) 220-221 
art, architectural and archeological projects 24-25, 
58 
Museo Cartaceo 20, 38, 169, 268, 328, 423n81, 
4330150, 489n302, 1063 
background/career 264 
exchange with Arconati 17, 18-19, 20, 243, 264-265, 
268, 279, 423n86, 501n30, 527n49 
handwriting of 314, 315, 433n151 
involvement in Accademia di San Luca 23,25 
master copy of 566 
mission to France with Barberini 24, 264, 895 
network/social circle 4, 58, 329, 330, 425n95, 
4420245 
publications contributed to 268 
reputation 331 
Zaccolini and 26-31, 114, 523n7 
see also Arconati, Galeazzo; Barberini, Francesco; 
editing/correction process (Trattato); Libro di 
pittura (abridged, anonymous version, ca. 1570) 
Damianaki, Chrysa 330 
Dan,Pierre 297 
Dangu (France) 34, 53, 337, 338-339, 442n245 
Daniele da Volterra 486п283 
Dante Alighieri 130, 467-468n158, 893, 898, 928, 1059 
Danti, Egnatio/Ignazio 26,163, 245, 247-248, 260, 266, 
267, 430n128, 514n26, 522n103, 925 
manuscript copies owned by 577п33 
Danti, Vincenzo 163, 245, 4751206, 514n26 
D’Anzi, Rosario 915 
D'Aragona, Ercole 389 
Daret, Pierre 365 
“dark style” 108, 458n79,n80, 885, 956 
dark/darkness 
colors and shape of bodies in darkness 
depiction of 677, 1046 


687-688 


INDEX 


effect on color 693 
effect of extreme darkness on perception 855, 
1073 
of shadows 858, 1075 
uniform darkness 687-688, 953 
visibility of dark colors 691-692, 957 
Darwin, Charles 1025 
D'Ascoli, Cecco 1022 
David (Gian Lorenzo Bernini) 52, 354, 356ilL, 357 
dead persons, depictions of 739, 943, 996 
deaf people, observation of 638, 918, 945 
decorum 
observance of 780—781 
see also figurative decorum 
Decree on Images, Tridentine (1563) 
230, 231, 506n70, 913, 999 
dedications (Trattato) 
dedication page 42ill., 348, 349ill. 
to Charles Errard 53, 295, 332-333, 336, 533n104 
to Christina of Sweden 6-12, 39, 53, 55-56, 60, 68, 
69, 295, 337, 340, 345-346, 346ill., 347, 348, 369, 
413N7, 41725, 418n38, 5331104 
to Jean Fréart 57 
to Nicolas Poussin 39, 52, 55, 57, 295, 332, 349/1,, 
350, 353 
to Paul Fréart de Chantelou 57, 347 
to Pierre Bourdelot 7-8, 14, 31, 60, 295, 309, 331, 
5330104 
DeGrazia, Diane 178, 487n290 
Del Monte, Francesco Maria, Cardinal 
428n119, 498n9, 503n47, 511n6 
Del Monte, Guidobaldo 27, 221, 502n36, 511n6 
Della Bella edition (1792) 375, 397-399, 397ill., 398ill. 
Della Rovere, Francesco Maria 11 see Francesco Maria 11 
della Rovere (Duke of Urbino) 
Della Torre, Marcantonio 199, 482n249, 903, 1014 
Deluge drawings (Leonardo da Vinci) 928 
demonstrative actions 777, 1021 
Dempsey, Charles 152, 153, 352, 364, 43oill. 
Deputati della Fabrica (building committee of Milan 
Cathedral), dispute with Bassi 
derivative light see light reflection 
derivative shadows 844, 883, 1069 
see also cast shadows 
Desargues, Gérard 63, 66, 434n161, 891, 915 
Descartes, René 923 
Desgodets, Antoine 341 
Desiderio da Settignano 985 
design/disegno 124-125, 126, 430n128, 469n170 
see also compositional sketching 
despair, depiction of 783, 1024 


141, 163, 164, 227, 


24,180, 223, 


140-142 
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Dialogi (Sperone Speroni) 79 
Dialogo di pittura (Paolo Pino) 79, 925, 943 
Dialogo sopra l'arte di disegnare le figure (Alessandro 
Allori) 166, 514n25 
Diary (Paul Fréart de Chantelou) 1023 
Didascalicon (Hugh of St. Victor) 898 
diligence 
diligence before speed in drawing 620, 901-902 
practice without 623, 904 
diminution 639, 920 
of color see color(s) 
proportionate 311, 834, 1060-1061 
dintorni (surroundings), contours v. 1042 
Diogenes 998 
Discorso Distinto in Quatro Captioli (Gaspare 
Colombina) 174 
Discorso (Francesco Bocchi) 243 
Discorso intorno alle imagine sacri et profane (Gabriele 
Paleotti) 169, 474n204, 508ngo 
Discorso sopra il disegno di Leonardo da Vinci 245 
Disegno (Anton Francesco Doni) 79 
disproportionateness, things in a distance 825 
disproportioned surroundings 807-808, 1041 
La Disputa 403, aogill. 
dissection 155, 156, 159, 161, 165, 166, 175, 482n249, 
483n260, 484n262,n263, 490n308, 986 


public 162, 485n270 
dissemination of Leonardo's work 83, 142, 450n13, 
4730197 
see also Libro di pittura (abridged, anonymous version, 
ca. 1570) 
distance 


color, effect of distance on 679-680, 682-685, 
682-685, 682ill., 690, 697—698, 698-699, 701—702, 
7o1ill., 707, 710, 711, 720, 724, 809, 829, 831, 832, 
880, 949-950, 952, 957-958, 963, 970, 974, 978, 
1056, 1058 

depiction of thingsinthe 654 

edges, effect of distance on 808-809, 830-831, 843, 
853, 1042, 1053 

light intensity, effect of distance on 866, 880 

loss/errors of recognition/definition/acuity 822, 
832, 834, 843, 983, 1052, 1058 

reflection, effect of distance on 949 

relief, effect of distance on 852, 1072 

size, effect of distance on 824-825, 850, 85oíll., 
1053-1054, 1069-1070 

visibility, effect of distance on 866, 1080 

visual angle, effect on apparent distance 850, 
85oíll., 1070, 1071 

see also acuity perspective; thickness of air 
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distribution of weight see weight distribution 
Ditchfield, Simon 472n190 
Divers Ornements dediez a la Serenissime Reine de Suede 
and Charles Errard  10i//., 418n38 
engraving by René Lochon 341 341ill. 
Divers Trophées 
and Charles Errard 56, 345, 418n38 
engraving by René Lochon 341 
La Divina proportione (Luca Pacioli) 
divine art 179, 491n316 
divine revelation, human imagination v. 231 
Dolce, Lodovico 79, 943 
"dome style” diagrams 662//1, 66aill, 665ill., 666ill., 
936—938, 938-939 
Domenichi, Lodovico 78, 79, 894 
Domenichino (Domenico Zampieri) 28, 266, 361, 433, 
905, 926, 938, 958, 974, 976, 1050, 1082 
Dominici, Giovanni 470n171 
Donatello 141, 902, 985 
Doni, Anton Francesco 79 
Dosio, Giovanni Antonio  515n41 
draftsmen 339 
draperies 230, 279, 295, 307, 317, 348, 457n77, 867-868, 
869//L, 1081-1086 
by Errard 364-369, 365ill, 366ill., 367ill., 369ill., 
1085, 1086 
Greekstyle 1083 
by Poussin 364-366, 8uill., 86gill., 1044, 1082, 1083, 
1084 
Roman style 1084 
wind-blown — 8uill., 1044 
drapery folds 867, 868-873, 869ill., 873, 1082-1086 
foreshortening of 871-872, 871il., 1085 
making of 869-870, 1084-1085 
revealing underlying body 873, 1086 
shadows 872 
On drapery folds (Charles Errard) 
Drapery study (Giovanni Antonio Boltraffio) 


168, 183, 488n295 


368-369, 369ill. 

106ilL, 
107 

drawing, coloring v. 922, 1036 

drawing manuals 165-177, 180, 181, 488-489n299, 
490n306 

see also Libro dell'arte; Della pittura/De pictura 

drawings, reuse and sharing 115, 116, 676, 946 

Dresden Sketchbook (Albrecht Dürer) 168, 202 

Du Breuil, Jean 55, 66, 440n219 

Du Cerceau, Jacques Androuet 186 


Du Fresne, Raphaël Trichet 7, 37, 62, 67, 68, 74, 263, 


298ill. 
additions to Trattato 295-296, 307-308 
background/career 2, 4, 300—301, 309, 329, 330, 347 


dedication to Christina of Sweden 39, 55 


INDEX 


Errard and 12, 53, 58, 332-333 
Fréart de Chambray v. 292, 297-298, 300, 306-307, 
310, 311, 312-313, 320, 566 
on illustrations/diagrams of Trattato 294 
involvement in graphic design 53,347 
manuscript sources used by 294-295, 297, 
319-330, 566-567, 568 
network/social circle 3, 4, 33, 58, 330, 581n61 
Poussin and 294, 332, 443n246, 568 
on quality of text 38, 150, 294-295, 301-302 
reputation /self-reputation of 330, 331, 333 
in Rome 58, 328, 330, 442n245 
in Sweden 8,59, 417n23, 417n25 
as textual editor of Trattato 300-332, 331 
timing/start of involvement in project 329-330 
Vita di Leonardo da Vinci 296-297, 298ill. 
Du Fresnoy, Charles-Alfonse 150, 1051, 1078 
Le due regole della prospettiva practica (Vignola) 
26, 422n74, 475n206 
Dughet, Gaspar 29, 895 
Dunkerton, Jill 103 
Duns Scotus 1059 
Duo lezzione (Benedetto Varchi) 79 
348, 352, 352—353, 420053, 985, 
1009, 1013, 1030, 1035, 1040, 1042, 1082, 1083, 1084 
Dürer, Albrecht 142, 155, 185, 186, 192, 196, 247, 396 
on human proportions 156, 167, 168, 186, 192, 388, 
984, 990, 1026 
on perspective 206 
on shadow projection 884 
sources used 488n295 
see also Vier Biicher von menschlicher Proportion 
dust, color/appearance of 841, 1065-1066 
Dutch edition (ed. Grebbers, 1827) 375, 377, 387 


Duquesnoy, Francois 


ears 167ill. 
earth, composition of 966 
Ecole Nationale Supérieure des Beaux-Arts de 
Paris 337 
edge enhancement illusion 689, 954-955 
edges/lines 
air density/thick air, effect on edges 844, 1069 
avoidance of distinct 639, 844, 919, 1068 
between body and background 977 
of bodies 643, 808, 844, 922, 1068 
bodies overlapping other bodies (Mach bands) 
810, &ioill., 844, 853, 1043, 1068, 1072 
opaque bodies 843 
of colors 689, 954, 954-955 
distance, effect on edges 808-809, 830—831, 843, 
853, 1042, 1053 
of illuminated parts 853 
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invisibility/diminution of acuity 822, 855, 1052, 
1053, 1073 
lightness/darkness, effect on edges 
ofreflections 668, 940 
of shadows 645, 926-927, 1038 
shadows v. 643, 799-800, 922, 1036 
Les edifices antiques de Rome (Antoine Desgodets) 341 
editing/correction process (Trattato) 38, 221, 235, 263, 
268-276, 309, 326, 563 
corrections, 


855, 1073 


marginal/textual emendations 311-319, 315ill., 
216ill., avzill., 318ill. 
“T.M? corrections 269-272, 274, 280, 525n26, 
565, 578n39 
transcription errors 
editors, 
cooperation between French and Italian 568 
in France 2, 19, 20, 38, 57, 292-298, 297, 566 
in Milan 272, 275-276, 277, 281-283, 297 
in Rome 17-20, 264-276, 267, 268 
see also Dal Pozzo, Cassiano; Du Fresne, Raphäel 
Trichet; Fréart de Chambray, Roland 
extension/improvement of abridged Libro di pittura 
114-115, 268-269, 276—284, 295-296, 305, 562 
organization/arrangement of materials 
119, 121-122, 150, 256, 283, 295, 311, 1136-1146app. 
source manuscripts used for 566 
see also manuscripts; MS H228 inf; MS OR-n1706, 
(ex. 84.17) 
textual varieties 


302-306, 397 





112-113, 


256, 556 
transformation of texts, case study Chapter 49, 
Trattato 302-306 
translation 39, 294 
see also illustrations/diagrams (Trattato); printing 
process (Trattato); publication process (Trattato) 
education of artists goill., 86, 152—156, 154ill., 430n129 
apprenticeship v. theoretical/academic training 
253 
child painters and youths 
892, 894 
institutionalization of 486n285 
instructions for studying 614, 620, 894, 900 
literary education 153, 480n234 
reform 162-165, 168-169, 897, 976 
science before practice 614, 894 
see also academies of art/art schools; drawing 
manuals; workshop procedures and training 
Egmont, Joost van 437n189 
elbows | 768—769, 768ill., 991, 1016 
elderly see old people 
Elen, Albert 152 
emotions 198 


121, 152, 612—614, 891, 
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observation of 1025 
physical manifestation of 923 
representation of 462n118, 744, 783, 998, 1025 
separating figures according to emotional state 
675, 946 
see also crying; despair; enragement; gestures; 
laughing; mental activity/mental state 
empirical observation, geometric analysis v. 127 
English “demure” editions 376, 390, 390ill. 
English editions (1721, 1796) 375, 384—385, 384ill., 385ilL. 
engravers 339 
of Trattato 340-342 
enragement, depiction of 783 
Entretriens sur les vies et sur les ouvages des plus 
excellens peintres anciens et modernes (André 
Félibien) 39 
Equicola, Mario 79, 978 
Errard, Charles 8, 10-12, 17, 37, 62, 64, 345 
aerial perspective by 982 
background/career 34, 337, 348, 358, 442n245 
Bosse v. 66-67, 334, 350 
copperplate collection 340 
dedication to 38-39, 53, 295, 332-333, 336, 533n104 
drapery by 364-369, 365ill., 3664, 367ill., 369ill., 
1085, 1086 
Du Fresne and 12, 53, 58, 332-333 
engravers of 340—342 
Fréart de Chambray and 53, 337, 338, 339-340, 
442n245 
graphic design of Trattato 39, 41 53-54 
combination of different types/levels of 
images 335-336 
illustrations/engravings for Trattato 60, 29gill., 
295, 306, 334-337, 336ill., 3aill, 343ill., 344ill., 
345ill, 346ill., 347, 348ill., sasill,, a55ill., 357ilL, 
360i/l., 361ill., 363íll., 365ilL, 375, 983 
revision/redesign of illustrations and diagrams 
294, 300, 333, 334, 339, 350, 353, 358-369, 397, 
442n243, 981—982, 1004, 1007, 1015, 1027, 1070, 
1071 
landscape images/additions by 350, 363, 363-364 
light and shadow projection by 361 
manuscript copy available to 358 
network 67-68 
origins/dating of involvement in Trattato 337-340 
53, 55, 60, 68, 294, 300, 322, 333-334, 337, 
338, 339, 348-350, 353, 358-369, 390, 397, 
4420243, 544n206, 1027 
privilege/publication rights 
419n42 
property rights 10, 66, 350 
reception of illustrations 333, 334 


Poussin v. 


339-340, 419n41, 
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Errard, Charles (cont.) 
reputation/self-reputation 333, 334 
Sublet de Noyers and 337-338, 339, 345 
work on Parallele v. Trattato 342-348 

errors in painting 639, 798—799, 1034 
correction of 618, 704, 897 
judging work 795-796, 1033, 1034 

El Escorial 222, 503n40 

Esemplario del disegno (Olivieto Gatti) 

Esengren, Philipp 174, 490n306 

Essemplario della Nobile arte del Disegno (Francesco 
Cavazzoni) 169, 170il., 488-489n299, 530n76, 1017 

Este, Beatrice d’ 86 

Estienne, Antoine 4ı3n7 

Euclid 39, 358, 419n42, 877, 883, 920, 925, 932, 937, 

1037, 1043, 1058, 1070, 1073 

Euclid (ed. Roland Fréart de Chambray) 264 

Euclidean geometry 86, 955 

Eustachi, Bartolomeus 161 

Evangelista brothers | 451n24 

De excellentia et nobilitate delinationis libri duo 
(Giacomo Franco) 174 

“exemplars”/exemplum 165, 487n288 

Exercises (Ignatius Loyola) 227 

De expetendis et fugiendis rebus (Giorgio Valla) 

1052 

expression, depiction of 62 
see also facial expression/movement; gestures 

The Expression of Emotion in Man and Animals (Charles 
Darwin) 1025 

Expulsion of Heliodorus (Raphael) 973 

expurgation (targeted censorship) 139,140 
see also censorship; Last Judgment (Michelangelo) 

Eyck, Jan van 124 

eyes 167ill. 
anatomy of 833, 1058-1059 
eye level/vievvpoint of painter 

844, 878, 913 
monocular v. binocular vision 640-641, 64oill., 879, 


489n299 


908, 


632, 679, 826, 828, 


920-921 
movement and 779 
see also pupils; vision 


Fabbrini, Giuseppe 398 
Fables (Aesop) 331 
fabrication, act of 82,127, xi 
Faccini, Pietro 165, 490n308 
faces 
distant faces 697-698, 833, 838-839, 838, 
962—963, 1058, 1063 
facial muscles 743-744 
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flesh tones of 631, 697-698, 912 
foreheads 741,997 
foreshortening of 812, 81zill., 1045-1046 
light projection on 310, 630-631, 658, 805, 911, 934 
highlights from a distance 838-839, 1063 
lighting for portraying flesh tones of 631, 912 
measuring 812, 812///, 1045 
noses 166, 741, 742—743, 997 
observing and remembering of 742—743 
profiles of mill, 742, 805-806, 8osill., 1040 
relief in 630-6231, 805-806, 911 
shadow projection on 253, 310, 630-631, 806, on 
from a distance 838-839, 838ill., 1063 
shapes of 742-743 
variety in 777 
see also eyes, heads 
facial expression/ movement 
996 
Faldossi, Zaccaria, Father 162 
fame 897-898, 906 
fantasia/fantasy 125, 1039 
Farago, Claire 183, 243, 302, 956 
Farnese family 21 
Farnese Gallery (Annibale Carracci) 345, 354 
Farnese Hercules 289, 290, 29oill, 351, 353, 362, 1029 
Farnese, Odoardo (Duke of Parma) 33 
Fasciculus medicine (Johannes de Ketham) 
990 
fat people, muscles of 762, 1012 
faults of painters 634-636, 708, 739, 916 
Favaro, Giuseppe 1026 
Feast of Venus (Titian) 986-987 
Fébilien, André 323, 895, 916 
Federico Montefeltro of Urbino, Duke 
feelings 
physical manifestation of 923 
see also emotions; mental activity/mental state 
feet  168i/L., 169ill., 203-204, 203jll. 
joints of feet 732ill., 733, 990-991 
weight distribution 750-751, 750ill., 790—791, 1002, 
1030 
Feigenbaum, Gail 490n308 
Félibien, André 29, 39, 150, 350, 439n211, 538n76, 
544n206, 905, 931, 942, 1041 
Ferdinand 11 (Holy Roman Emperor, r. 1619-1637) 31 
Ferrari, Giovanni Battista 0, 20, 268, 315-316, 339, 362, 
418n36, 424n89 
Ferruci, Francesco  479n232 
Fialetti, Odoardo 165, 172, 172ill., 173, 173ill., 178, 300, 
490n305 
fictitious animals 


676—677, 740—741, 946, 


904, 986, 


503n42 


804-805, 1039-1040 
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fictive frames 335 

Fifth Lateran Council (1512-1517) 138 

Figino, Ambrogio 143-144, 157, 157-158, 158ilL., 186, 984 
manuscripts owned by 481n247 

Figino, Girolamo 186 

figura serpentinata 

figural forms, transformation of 196 


1011, 1020 


figural mechanics 199 
figural/figurative drawing(s) 334 
edges/lines 639, 643, 919, 922 
light and shadow projection on 93-94, 95, 96, 
309-310, 626—627, 800-801, 811, 934, 1045 
linear perspective in 906 
foreshortening of figures see foreshortening 
MSAon 92-96 
multi-figure compositions 109 
stacking scenes of figures 641-642, 921, 996 
variety of figures in 622-623, 903 
see also Errard, Charles; figures; Poussin, Nicolas 
figurative arts, writings on 79 
figurative decorum 1011 
actions of humans in 776, 777, 1020, 1021 
Alberti on 92,102, 109, 112, 121, 127, 141, 181, 248, 558, 
574014, 1011, 1020, 1021, 1023, 1024—1025, 1071 
disproportioned surroundings 807-808 
in narrative composition see historia 
observation of decorum 780 
figures 
backgrounds of 705, 712-713, 718, 975 
separation of figures from background 655, 
807, 851, 931, 1071 
balance of 755-756, 755ill. 
effect of distance on relief 852 
foreshortening of 142, 148ilL, 149, 234, 672, 943 
large figures projected onto walls/ceilings 
141, 146, 146ill., 206-208, 206ilL, 207ill., 
454—455n51, 86-818, 816ill., 817ill., 925-926, 
1047-1050 
single figures 672,943 
individual/separate figures 
943, 946 
light and shadow projection on 93-94, 95, 96, 
309-310, 626—627, 800-801, 811, 934, 1045 
moving in the wind 81,8 nil. 


140— 


657-658, 672, 932-933, 


in narrative paintings see historia 

in open-air settings 706 

poses 669-670, 66gill., 941 

small figures 802-803, 822-823, 832, 882, 1037, 
1052-1053, 1057 

variety of 622-623, 903 

see also bodies; figural/figurative drawing(s) 
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Filarete (Antonio Averlino) 
fingers 728 
Finiguerra, Maso 479n232 
finished things, depiction of 657, 932 
finitorium (device to take accurate measurements in 
three dimensions) 1078 
Fiorani, Francesca 243, 52192, 553 
fire 
depiction of fire in night scenes 


123, 894 


647, 928 
effect on color 714 
illumination by 800 

Firenzuola 186 

flesh/flesh tones 854, 1072-1073 
appearance offlesh color 705 
color reflections on flesh 313, 663, 697, 937 
compression and stretching of flesh 773, 775, 1018 
effect of color of garments on flesh tones 709, 972 
flesh modeling technique by Leonardo 103-105, 

104ill., 107 

layering with flesh tones 864, 1079 
lighting for portraying flesh 631, 912 
shadow projection on flesh 804 

On the Flight of Birds (Leonardo da Vinci) 

"flight point” 921 

flight, treatise on (ca.1505) 185 

Flora (1633) 268 

Florence 117, 154, 172, 242, 263 
academic institutions for training artists in 152, 

154 

Florentine manuscripts of Libro di pittura (abridged, 
anonymous version, са. 1570) 245-250 

illustrations 255-260 


1047 


variants in Early Florentine Manuscripts 250-255, 
1151—1256app. 
Florentine periods (of Leonardo) no, 18 


De florum cultura (Ferrari) 
fog 828, 1056 

bodies seen through 835 

cities seen through 826-827, 826ill., 828—829, 
829-830, 836, 837, 837ill. 

(height of) buildings seen through 826-827, 
826ilL, 828—829, 829-830, 836, 837, 837ill., 
1062-1063 

light and color effects in 1038 

perception of size and distance in 825, 835, 836, 
1061 

see also thick air; thickness of air 

Folger Shakespeare Library (Washington, DC) 
Fontainebleau 17, 24, 53, 264-265, 297, 1041 
Fontana, Annibale 157, 509n93 

Fontani edition (1792) 376, 394, 397-399, 397ill., 398ill. 


418n36 


15, 553 
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Fontani, Francesco 397-398 
Foppa, Vincenzo 185, 475n206, 478n223 
force, release of 353-358, 734, 736-737, 769-770, 
776, 992, 993, 1020 
compound force 76gill., 770—771, 770ill., 1016, 1017 
potential force 770, 772—773, 1017, 1018 
pulling and pushing — 38ull., 770, 770ill., 771—773, 
772ill., 1017-1018 
throwing  153ill, 786—787, 786ill., 1027-1028 
foregrounds 671, 942-943 
foreheads 741, 997 
foreshortening 
buildings 8ıoill., 826ill., 1043, 1054-1055 
controversy over 913, 924-925 
drapery folds 871-872, 871il., 1085 
faces 812, 812ill., 1045-1046 
figures 142, 148ill., 149, 234, 672, 943 
large figures projected onto walls/ceilings 
140-141, 146, 146ill., 206—208, 206ill., 207ill., 
454—455n51, 816-818, 816ill., 817ill., 925-926, 
1047-1050 
single figures 672, 943 
Foscarini, Giovanni Paolo 340 
Foucquet, Nicolas 300 
Four Apostles (Domenichino) 1082 
Four Books of Architecture (Palladio) 12 
France 22-23, 160 
academic institutions for training artistsin 152 
cultural production as driver of economy 69, 
4470294 
political and financial instability 33-34, 35, 36, 53, 
69, 414-415n9, 438n194 
relation with papacy 3), 33, 58 
relation with Sweden 31, 444n260 
state control/centralized program for arts 13, 
31-32, 33, 66, 68 
taxes 4, 63, 414n9 
transfer of Trattato project to 
57, 58, 269, 420n53 
see also Frond; Mazarin, Jules; Richelieu, Armand 
Jean du Plessis 
Francesco di Giorgio Martini 186, 192 
Francesco Maria 11 della Rovere (Duke of Urbino) 
4310135, 502n36 
book collecting practices 
Borromeo and 235, 236 
Caracciolini Brothersand 224 
correspondence 222, 503n47 
friendships/alliances 222 
libraries 219-224, 22oill., 225-226, 503n41, 503n42, 
504n50, 511n6 


2, 19, 20, 23, 30-34, 


221—222, 223—224, 235 


INDEX 


possession of Libro di pittura (Melzi) 
221, 223, 225, 498n9, 501n29 
scientific and religious interests 
sponsorship of publications 222, 502n38 
testament/will  501n29, 501n31, 504n52 
Francesco Novello da Carrara 122 
Franchi, Antonio 524116 
Francisco da Hollanda ou 
Franco, Giacomo 174 
Franco-Spanish War  435m165 
François 1 (King of France, r. 1515-1547) 
Fréart de Chambray, Roland 
1072 
background /career 4, 35, 36 
choice of printer by 43-44, 43-45, 413n7 
date /timing of translation 338 
Du Fresne v. 292, 297—298, 300, 306-307, 310, 311, 
312—313, 320, 566 
emendations by 313, 315, 317 
Errard and 53, 337, 338, 339-340, 442245 
handwriting of 315, 317 
on illustrations of Trattato 294 
interest in mathematics and optics 
involvement in Académie frangaise 


74, 214, 219, 


222—223, 223 


38, 62, 297 
13, 16, 30, 68, 69, 263, 337, 


364, 368 
35, 36, 37 
manuscript sources used by 15, 292, 294, 315, 
319-324, 324 
see also MS OR-n706 (ex. 84.17) 
network/social circle 3, 4, 33 
4 32, 37, 445n263 
on Poussin 332, 350, 353, 357 
privilege to publish 2, gill., 8, 37, 329, 339, 414n9 
on quality of text 38, 294, 295, 301-302 
in Rome 58, 337 
sponsorship of Trattato 12 
Sublet de Noyers and ış, 16, 34, 35, 62, 67, 338-339 
translation of text 294, 323, 326 
see also French edition; Parallele de l'architecture 
antique et de la moderne 
Fréar t de Chantelou, Paul 20, 29, 30, 32, 36, 60, 337, 366 
dedicationto 57,347, 350 
handwriting of 315, 537n52 
manuscript sources used by 


political views 


15, 18, 305, 306, 313, 
315, 324, 326, 331, 333, 334, 562, 564, 570 
see also MS OR-11706 (ex. 84.17) (sı: Hermitage) 
network/social circle 3, 4, 33, 36 
political involvement 415-416113, 419n45 
Poussin and 20, 34, 338, 420-421n54, 905 
in Rome 58, 338-339 
Fréart, Jean 4, 32, 43-44, 347 
dedicationto 57 


political views 445п263 


INDEX 


freedom to invent see artistic invention/freedom to 
invent 
Ein fremds under wunderbarliches Kunstbüchlin 
(Heinrich Vogtherr) 167, 168ill. 
French Academy see Académie royale de peinture et de 
sculpture 
French court, exile of/absence from Paris 
415n9, 416n13, 416n19, 416n22 
Friedlander, Walter 1030 
Fronde (French civil war/uprisings, 1648-1653) 2,7, 
37, 62, 67, 414—415П9, 416n22, 417n24, 4350165, 
438n194 
frondeurs 3, 4,12 
front plane/foreground plane 671, 942 
frontispiece of Trattato 342-345, 34gill., 347 
funding/sponsorship (Trattato) 2, 5-6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
16, 20, 69, 424n89 
see also Barberini, Francesco; Christina of Sweden; 
Fréart de Chambray, Roland 
furor (quality, divine gift) 179-180 
furore (concept) 124-125 
Fusconi, Francesco 1063 


7, 414— 


Gaddi, Agnolo 246 
Gaddi, Jacopo  515n39 
Gaddi, Niccolò 243, 246-248, 517n49 

see also MS Magl. XVII18 (fm2: Gaddi) 
Gaddi, Taddeo 246 
Galeazzo da Sanseverino 1031 
Galen  481n242, 877, 903, 904, 915, 923, 1018, 1022 
Galileo 224, 1059 
condemnation and trial of 
Galleria Giustiniani 339 
Gallo, Antonio 19, 525n22, 52749 
Ganay manuscript see Brooker 2 
Ganière, Jean 543n174 
garments, colored 709, 972 
Gaspare dall'Olio 142, 143///, 187, 188, 470n175 
Gaston, Duc d'Orléans 4, 7, 12, 36, 67, 415n9 
Gates of Paradise (Lorenzo Ghiberti) 921 
Gatti, Olivieto 489n299 
Gault de St. Germain edition (1803) 
Gaurico, Pomponio 186, 479n223 
Gavardi, Lelio d'Asola 422n7o 
Gelli (friend of Dal Pozzo) 314 
genealogy of manuscripts see classification of 


19, 21, 32, 424n89 


376, 391, 391ill. 


manuscripts 
Generatione et Corruptione (Aristotle) 
Genga, Girolamo 362 
genio (God-given talent) 180 
geology 266 


950, 986 
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geometric analysis, empirical observation v. 127 
geometrical diagrams 18, 269, 294, 320-321, 320íll., 
334, 358, 375, 385ill., 423n80, 470n174, 556 
see also Alberti, PierFrancesco 
geometry 295 
George Bell & Sons (publisher) 390 
Gerli, Carlo Giuseppe 392, 393ilL, 403 
German editions of Codex Urbinas 402-403 
German editions of editio princeps (1724 and 
reprints) 375, 386-387 
German Habsburgs | 444n260 
Gessner, Konrad 217///, 225, 505n62 
gestures 644, 740, 744, 744-745, 782, 785, 923, 945, 
996, 998, 1025 
Getty Research Institute Library 553 
Ghiberti, Buonaccorso 186 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo 156, 481n242, 921, 984, 1058 
Ghirlandaio, Domenico 921 
Giacomini, Lorenzo 243, 248-249, 520n86 
correspondence with Pinelli 248, 254, 260, 266, 
422074, 517049 
see also MS Ricc 2136 (f2: Giacomini) 
Giffart editions 375, 377, 377ilL, 383, 385, 386, 387, 391, 
394 
Giffart, Pierre-François 334 
Gilio da Fabriano, Giovanni Andrea 
498n9 
Gillet, Louis 34 
Ginevra de’ Benci (Leonardo da Vinci) 934 
Giolito, Gabriel 70, 139 
Giotto 898-899, 1024 
Giovanni da Udine 477n215 
Giovio, Paolo 78, 79, 158-159, 297, 482n248 
girls, posing 785 
Giustiniani, Vincenzo 339, 362, 895, 1013, 1083 
Gladiator, Borghese (statue) 289, 353, 354, 362, 992 
glass 
for copying 656, 931-932 
colors 678, 718—719, 910, 948-949, 980 
flat sheets of glass for varnishing 864, 1079 
transfer of drawings from glass onto paper 628- 
629, g10 
Goeree editions of excerpts (1682 and reprints) 375, 
387—388, 387ilL, 388ill. 
Goldstein, Carl 9 
Gombrich, Ernst 119, 125, 167, 168 
Gonzaga, Signor Scipione 503n46 
Gorgeu, Michaele 340 
Gozzoli, Benozzo 168ill. 
Grafton, Anthony 57n14 


141, 4741202, 


grammar, changes in 331-332 
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grammatical instruction 

Grande Galerie (Louvre) 16-17, 32 

graphic design (Trattato) 13, 38, 40-41, 41, 46, 48-52 
difference between French and Italian edition 


152-153 


1004-1007 
errors/misalignments 
52 
first page  45ill 
font 416n16 
title page 42ill. 
see also illustrations/ diagrams (Trattato); printing 
process (Trattato) 
gravity see center of gravity 
Grayson, Cecil 559 
Grebber’s Dutch edition (1827) 377 
Greek Church, schism of Latin and 
green (color) 720 
copper-derived green 693-694, 960 
of plants 699, 964 
Gregory XIII (pope, r. 1572-1585) 
Grendler, Paul 139 
Greuter, Johann Friedrich  418n36 
grottesche/grotesques style 145, 146ill., 226, 232, 
4771215, 508n90, 918-919 
grounds see backgrounds/grounds 
Guercino (Francesco Barbieri) 489n299, 513n14 
Guevara, Antonio de 504п57 
Guevara, Giovanni de 224, 504n54 
Guffanti, Mario Valentino 369, 554 
guilds 
in France 
447n293 
in Italy 163, 164, 167, 199, 485n273, 485n279 
see also Maitrise, Universita dei Pittori e Scultori 
Guillet, Georges 337, 338, 348 
Guise, Charles de 506n70 
gum (pigment) 865, 1080 
Gustavus 11 Adolphus (King of Sweden, r. 1611-1632) 
31, 444n260 
Gutenberg Revolution 73 
Guy de Chauliac goq 


42-4gill., 46ill., 47, 49, 50—51, 


21, 25, 60 


68, 139, 165 


34-35, 37, 62, 67, 68, 163, 164, 413n6, 


Habsburgs 59 
Austrian 434п164 
German 444n260 
Spanish 24, 31, 4341164, 435n165, 4441260 
Hahn, Cynthia 129 
Hammering Man  153ill. 
hamstrings 765, 1013, 1018 
hands 149-150, 149i//., 189, 199, 203, 794, 1033 
circular movements of 794, 1033 


INDEX 
foreshortening of 794ill., 1032 
skeletal and muscular structure 1033 
harmoge (fitting and joining of planes) 454п48 


Harvey, William 915 
Haskell, Francis 428п119 
Hawkins, John Sidney 390 


heads 
head profile proportions 201///, 202, zo2ill., 258ill., 
259ill., 392ill. 
proportions 812, 812///, 1045 
see also faces 
height 


(in)visibility of height of buildings 836, 8374, 
1061, 1062—1063 
variable height 1057 
visual appearance of 829, 830, 836, 844, 1056, 1061 
Henri rv (King of France and Navarre, r. 1589-1610) 67 
Henry of Ghent 1059 
Hercules and Cacus (Baccio Bandinelli) 1013 
Hercules at the Garden of Hesperides (Charles Errard) 
365-366, 367ill., 1085 
Hercules Carrying Off the Tripod from the Sanctuary of 
Delphi (bas-relief) 289 
Hercules, Farnese (statue) 
362, 1029 
Hercules imagery — 32-33, 289, 290, 351, 353, 362, 
435-436n174, 4360176, 531n88, 669jill., 788, 941, 
1029 
Heron of Alexandria 1052 
Hesperides (Giovanni Battista Ferrari) 
315-316, 339, 362, 418n36, 424n89 
Heydenreich, Ludwig 123, 399 
high finish 1037 
Hippocrates 481n242 
hips 1000, 1030 
bending of 763, 1012 


289, 290, 2ooíll., 351, 353, 


9, 20, 268, 


movement of 774, 1019 
Histoire des evesques du Maine 43 
historia 234 
actions of humansin 776, 777, 1020, 1021 
Alberti on 92,102, 109, 112, 121, 127, 141, 181, 248, 558, 
574114, 1011, 1020, 1021, 1023, 1024—1025, 1071 
arrangement of figures in 121, 631, 669-671, 941 
bystanders and spectators in 761, 1021 
mixing old and young people 781, 1023 
separating figures 675, 946 
single figures 672, 943 
stacking scenes of figures 641-642, 921, 996 
composition of 671-672, 674-675, 945 
compositional sketching 617, 897 
disproportioned surroundings 807-808 
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facial expressions, gestures and emotions of 
figures 676-677, 740, 761, 777, 946, 998, 1021 

human proportions in 1023 

light and shadow projection in (criteria) 
1071 

night scenes 


127, 851, 


647, 928 
repetition and replicationin 634-635, 675, 676, 
737, 739, 916, 946 
size of figures 671 
variety of people/facesin 672-673, 675, 777, 944, 
946, 1021, 1025 
see also Alberti, Leon Battista; battle scenes 
Historia Augusta (Francesco Angeloni) 20, 425n95 
Historia de la composición del cuerpo humano (Juan de 
Valverde de Amusco) 157 
History of Animals (Aristotle) 990, 998 
Hollanda, Francisco de 124, 125 
Holste, Lucas (Holstenius) 33, 502n31 
Holy Apostolic Palace 9 
Holy Family (Charles Errard, in Breviarum Romanum) 
365 
"holy" matter/ materiality 
Holy Office 471-472n190 
Holy Sepulchre, Church of the (Varallo) 228, 
507n74,n76 
Hood, William 228 
Hooke, Robert 1080 
Horace 1039 
horizon, mirrored in waves 
horses 231 


129, 133, 134 


874, 874ill., 1087 


movement of 396, 396íll., 7o2ill., 1030-1031 
proportions of 197,200, 2o1ill., 204—206, 205jll., 
985, 1031 
Howard, Thomas  483n259 
Hradéany Castle 59 
Huarte, Juan 893 
hues 958, 959 
hue juxtapositions 705, 709, 968, 972 
ordering/classification 960-961 
Hugh of St. Victor 131, 898 
Hulst, Henri van 35 
human body 
planned treatise on (ca. 1489-1513) 185, 198-199 
see also anatomy/anatomical studies; bodies; figures; 
human movement/motion; human proportions 
human imagination, divine revelation v. 231 
human movement/motion 128, 179, 252, 258-259ilL, 
396ilL, 399, 470177, 725, 754, 776-777, 1010, 1026 
balance/center of balance 252, 755-756, 755íll., 
787, 788—789, 788ill., 862, 1029, 1078 
bending see bending 
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center of gravity 747, 748, 751, 754, 759, 788, 790, 
811, 999, 1009, 1011, 1029, 1030 

compound movement/motion 737-738, 775-776, 
987, 995, 1009, 1020 

four categories of movement (Leonardo) 893,1021 

jumping 396, 785-786, 793, 1026-1027, 1027, 1032 

in Libro di pittura (Melzi) 153 

lifting 788, 1029 

local motion 791 

lost book on 183-184, 208 

movement in accordance vvith mind/mental 
state 637, 638, 673, 740—741, 744-745, 778-779, 
945, 996, 1021 

movement of internal parts 739 

objects as reason for movement 

observation of people 

ordinary motion 779 

reductive motion 196 


778-779 
670, 673—674, 945 


repetition of movements 737 


running 252, 746,999 

simple movement/motion 7238, 754, 775, 987, 995, 
1009, 1020 

slow motion 747, 747ill., 748, 1000 

through stages of life 643-644 

throwing 153ill., 786—787, 786ill., 1027-1028 

in Trattato 136-137, 151 


turning 752-753 
twisting 359, 738, 757, 767-768, 767ill., 1011, 1015, 
1017, 1020 
types of 137 
in the wind 881, 8uill. 
see also bending; Codex Madrid I; force, release of; 
limbs; mechanics of movement; musculature/ 
muscles; Vitruvian Man; weight distribution 
human proportions 190, 195i/L, 196, 197, 200, 252, 637, 
730, 816-817, 918, 988, 1025 
adults 727-728, 985 
men 197, 726, 984 
197, 199, 2ooill. 
ancient style 199 
bilateral symmetry 793, 1032 
children 197, 726—728, 798, 984, 985, 1034-1035 
head profiles  2o1ill., 202, 202ill. 
limbs 302-304, 637, 725, 983 
arms 730-731, 730i/l., 988-989 
feet 203, 2ogill. 
hands 203 
measurement of 635 
proportionality of parts 721, 780, 989, 1023 
skeletons 193-194, 193i/L, 194ill. 
subdivisions of 918 


women 
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human proportions (cont.) 

through different stages of life 
984, 985 

universal proportions 


197, 198, 726-728, 


729-730, 988, 1034 
see also anatomy/anatomical studies; musculature / 

muscles; Vitruvian Man; Vitruvius 

De humani corporis fabrica (Vesalius) 157, 160, 193, 
483n260 

Hunter, William  484n264 

Huret, Grégoire 467п150 

Huygens, Christiaan 183 

Huygens, Constantine 183, 188, 192 


IATH see Institute of Advanced Technology in the 
Humanities 
Ibn al-Haytham 877, 931, 932, 966, 971, 1022 
on distance 950, 952, 983, 1080 
on light/reflection 937, 949, 964-965, 1077 
centric ray 1037 
effect on color 880—881, 886, 908, 916, 930, 951, 
953, 957, 959, 978 
on proportionality 233, 903, 963, 990 
on transparency of media 967, 1057 
on vision/perception 558 
binocular vision 1070 
color perception 948, 954 
errors in (color) perception/vision 970, 1062, 
1072, 1073 
intromission theory of visual perception 
1058 
objects of vision 1050 
optimal perception 1073 
sensory perception 5ogng6-97, 893, 907 
size perception 1054 
vision on a glance v. by certification 862, 1042, 
1060 
iconoclastic controversy (gth century) 179 
Iconologia (Cesare Ripa) 368, 1086 
L'idea de” pittori, scultori ed architetti (Federico Zuccaro) 
125, 177, 266, 562 
Idea del tempio della pittura (Giovanni Paolo 
Lomazzo) 
Idée de la perfection de la peinture (Roland Fréart de 


125, 241 


Chambray) 892, 918, 1021, 1023, 1036, 1072 
title page 39i/l., 419n42 
Ignatius Loyola 227 
illumination 
angle of 658, 703, 934, 967 
by fire 800 
equal v. unequal 714-715, 976 
of opaque bodes 714-715, 976 


pictorial 974 
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things illuminated by the sun 844-845, 1069 
uniform 690-691, 956 
see also light projection 
illusion 
opticalillusions 135,197 
in sacred painting 128-135 
illusionistic art, transition from materiality of art to 
129-134 
illustrations/diagrams (Trattato) 
arrangement of, 
errors/misalignments 
49, 50-51, 52 
placement in margins 321 
relation with text 52, 98, 102, 134, 256, 321, 
1003-1004, 1005-1006, 1007 
sequence of illustrations 
datingof 284 
dedication page 
drawings, 
byErrard  s7ill., 65ill., 69, 293ill., 295, 306, 
334-337, 336ill., 341ill., 343ilL., 344ill., sasill.,, 
346ill., 347, 348ill,, 349ilL, 355ill, 357ill, 36oill, 
361, 363ill, 365ill., 366ilL, 369ilL, 375, 983 
by Poussin goill., 55, 220, 256, 284-295, 286ilL, 
28gill., 2g0ill., 2g1ill., 293ill., 294, 29aill., 295, 
297, 305, 306, 321, 324, 355ll., 357ill., 358ill., 
36oill, 375, 381, 3&uill., 669ill., 750ill., 767ilL, 
8uill., 1000-1003, 1015 
endpiece 342, 344—345, 345ull. 
39, 41, 48-49, 340-342 
342-348 


375) 555-556 


42-4gill., 46ill, 47, azill,, 


321-322 


3agill 


engravers/engravings 
Parallèle v. Trattato 

first page  45ill. 

in Florentine manuscripts 255-260 

French v. Italian edition 48-52, 48ill., 49ill., 5oill., 
51ill., 293ill., 297—298, 321, 347, 419n42, 1004-1007 

frontispiece 342-345, 343ill., 347, 556 

geometrical diagrams by PierFrancesco Alberti 18, 
269, 294, 320-321, 320íll., 334, 358, 375, 385ilL, 
423n80, 470n174, 556 

headpieces 345, 347, 348ill., 419n41, 556 

licensing privileges 419n41 

in manuscript versions of abridged Libro di pittura 
(unidentified, ca.1570) 255-259 

number of illustrations/plates 419n42, 555 

in other printed editions 375, 377-403 

Poussin v. Errard 55, 60, 68, 294, 300, 322, 333-334, 
337, 338, 339, 348-350, 353, 358-369, 36oill., 390, 
397, 442N243, 544n206, 1027 

title page — 42ill., 346ilL, 377ill. 

vignettes 42ill., 49ill., 57ill., 343, 346, 419n41, 556 

see also Alberti, PierFrancesco; Errard, Charles; 
Poussin, Nicolas 


INDEX 


images 
replacing relics 133 
virtual 129 
see also sacred painting/images; Tridentine Decree 
on Images 
imagination (imaginativa) 125-126, 130, 244, 900 
imitation 156, 924—925, 1077 
Il Libro dell'arte (Cennini) on 122-123, 153 
literary imitation 123, 153, 179, 891 
of masters during study 617, 891 
of nature/natural things 615, 624, 797, 798, 851, 
894-895, 903, 904—905, 1035, 1071 
of other painters 624, 904-905 
see also copying 
impetus mechanics theory 992-993 
Imprimerie royale (Paris) 2, 4, 7, 12, 413n6 
establishment and mission 13, 15, 441n226 
presses 43, 413n7 
publications of 44, 60-61, 338, 347, 435n171, 
439n207, 444n262 
Richelieu and 6, 15, 59 
staff 16, до, 301, 329, 330, 41317 
Trattato project and 2, 5, 32, 41, 52, 61, 329, 
413n6 
see also Cramoisy, Sébastien; Du Fresne, Raphaël 
Trichet; Langlois, Jacques; Martin, Edme 
imprimitura (semitransparent layer) 104, 105, 110 
Index of Prohibited Books 139, 140, 164, 222, 225, 
481n243 
see also censorship 
indistinct things, depiction of 657, 932 
infants, (mis)proportions 726, 798, 985, 1034-1035 
Inferno (Dante) 928 
ingegno lingenium (innate talent) 122, 124, 134, 230, 
234, 468nı58, 469n169, 559, 619, 899, 1039 
ink, mixing with lake 865, 1079 
Innocent VIII (pope, r. 1484-1492) 138 
Innocent x (pope, r. 1644-1655) 20, 33, 425n93 
Institute for Advanced Technology in the Humanities 
(IATH, University of Virginia) 
classification system 553-554 
Institutio oratoria (Quintilian) 970, 972, 975, 1015 
Institutione (Mario Equicola) 79 
Instructionum fabricae ecclesiasticae et supellectilis 
ecclesiasticae libri duo (Carlo Borromeo) 141,147, 


521n92 


227 

intaglio printing 46-47, 50, 63, 69, 445n273 
painting v. 65-66 

intellect, memory v. 893 

Inter multiplices (papal bull, Innocent vini) 138 

intermediate colors 644, 1068 

On interpretation (Aristotle) 917 
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invention, artistic see artistic invention/freedom to 
invent 
Israelites Receiving Manna (Nicholas Poussin) 351, 
352, 353, 441n230 
istoria see historia 
Italian editions of Codex Urbinas 399-403, 
4o3ill. 
Italy 
political instability 33 
War 435n165 


Jaffé, Michael 382 
Jamnitzer, VVenzel 186 
Todogne, Pierre 330 
Johannes de Ketham 986, 990 
John the Baptist, modeled head 115 
John Pecham 877, 970, 1058, 1070 
joints 153 
of adults 396, 396íll., 727-728 
of animals 738, 1040 
ankles 732ill., 733, 991 
bending of 738, 773, 1018 
compound jointing of human bodies 1040 
elbows 768-769, 768i/l., 991, 1016 
fingers 728 
fittingness of 757—758 
sesamoid bones 766, 1014-1015 
wrists 732, 990 
of young children 726-728 
see also knees; shoulders 
Jombert, Charles-Antoine 380-381 
Jones, Pamela 236, 492n322 
Jordanus de Nemore 1017 
judgingwork 619, 621, 795, 798, 902, 1032, 1033 
correcting errors 618 
criteria for 851-852 
positioning when looking at work 801-802, Во1///,, 


1037 
use of mirrors for 796-797, 1034 
judgment of bodies 633, 915 


judgment of senses 896 
jumping 396, 785—786, 793, 1026-1027, 1027, 1032 
Junius, Franciscus 918, 1072 
Juno Cesi 1040 
juxtaposition 
in color, see also contrast 
colors 720, 945-946, 948, 967, 1038 
hues 705, 709, 968, 972 


Keith, Larry 00, 103, 104, 105 
Kemp, Martin 137, 993, 1067 
Kepler, Johannes 971 
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Kessler, Herbert 
al-Kindi 877 
Kircher, Athanasius 21 
kneeling 774 
knees 

bending of 733, 991 

movement of 774, 1019 
knowledge transfer 82-84, 90, 126-127 


129, 131 


lake (pigment) 865, 1080 
Lamentation of the Dead Christ (Andrea Mantegna) 
943 


Lamento della Pittura su l'onde Venete 180 
Lamoignon, Guillaume de 341 
Lanciani, Giovanni 362 
Lancilotti, Francesco 215 
Lando di Pietro 135, 138, 47010172 
Landrus, Matthew 136 
Landscape with a Calm (Nicolas Poussin) 967 
landscape painting (genre) 895-896 
Landscape of Pyramis and Thisbe (Nicolas Poussin) 
1043, 1076 
Landscape with a Storm (Nicolas Poussin) 1076 
landscapes/landscape settings 54, 54ill., 615, 982 
by Alberti 18, 334, 364, 556, 932, 980, 982, 1062 
brightness of 700-701 
color(ed) reflection 840, 1065 
distant landscapes 706, 831, 970, 971, 1057 
by Errard 335, 350, 359, 363, 363-364 
fictive landscapes 916 
light and shadow projection 629 
by Poussin 364, 895 
seasonal conditions for painting 859, 1076 
size of landscape 823-824 
see also air; clouds; mountains; plants; seas/oceans; 
skies; trees; water 
Langlois, Denis 414n1 
Langlois, François 45, 54-55, 66, 68, 341, 415n11 
Langlois, Jacques 
background /career 5, 5-6, 43, 45, 341, 415n11 
as printer of Trattato 2, 5, 7, 8, 41, 45, 329 
skills and available tools 41, 43, 440n216 
Lanino, Bernardo  526n35 
Laocoon (statue) 289 
Last Communion of St. Jerome (Domenichino) 938, 974 
Last Judgment (Michelangelo) 157, 158ill., 498n9 
139, 164, 165, 474n201, 486n281-283 
86, 91, 235, 297, 


expurgation of 

Last Supper (Leonardo da Vinci) 
452n28, 460n96, 996 
edges/lines in 019, 968 
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gestures/expressions in 946, 1025 
illusionismin 128 
movementin 128 
perspective construction in 109, 192 
reflected colorin 109, 935, 959 
Latin Church, schism of Greek and 
Latin (language) 152-153 
Latour Bruno 492-493n324 
laughing, depiction of laughing people 784 
Laurenza, Domenico 483-484n26z, 923, 944 
Lautensack, Hanns 186 
Lays, Gailharde de 300 
Le Brun, Charles 341, 352, 362, 4371187, 905, 1012, 1025 
at Académie royale 34, 35, 36-37, 61, 67, 436n186, 
438n193, 446—447n288 
Bosse v. 34, 63, 68, 127, 466-467n150, 900 
guild v. 34-35, 36, 67 
reception of Trattato 34, 61, 62, 445n269, 557 
Le Fèvre, Tanneguy 301, 413n7 
Le Goff, Jean-Pierre 3u 
Le Nain brothers 490n308 
leaves 


21, 25, 60 


colorin 957 
light shining through 824, 1054 
Leda and the Swan (Leonardo da Vinci) 1011 
legs 
bending of 787, 1018-1019 
gestures with legs while posing 785 
length of 791, 1030 
turning of 774-775 
weight distribution 312-313, 396, 789-790, 1030 
Leitch, Stephanie 488n293 
Lencker, Johannes 186 
Lens, Battle of 414п9 
Leonardo da Vinci 
apprenticeship with Verrocchio/artistic training 
86, 91, 108, 117, 152, 878, 948 
at French court 38, 62, 297 


at Sforza court (Milan) 86, 452n24, 499nn 

Life of (Vita di Leonardo da Vinci) 296-297, 298ill. 

library of 1256-1257 

living in Vaprio d'Adda with Melzi 74,160, 473n197, 
499nn 


in Milan 451, 482n249, 1038 

portraits of 41, 342-343, 343ill., 346, 347, 3a7ill, 
403, 403ilL. 

size of surviving corpus of drawings and 
writings 83 

social circle/network 86, 158, 499n11, 903 

sources used 91-92, 877 


INDEX 


see also Alberti, Leon Battista; Aristotle; Cennini, 
Cennino; Euclid; Ibn al-Haytham 
studies/research undertaken by 86, 482n249,n252, 
903, 909, 934 
will/inheritance 74, 373-374, 4731197 
Leonardo da Vinci's Trattato della Pittura: A bibliography 
of the printed editions (Kate Trauman Steinitz) 553, 
562 
Leonardo as a Physiognomist (Kwakkelstein) 1025 
Leoni, Pompeo 
manuscripts owned by 
483n258 
see also Codex Atlanticus 
Leopardi, Giacomo 75 
Lepanto, Battle of 222 
letter presses 41, 43, 46-47 
Liber de Homine o Il Perchè 
liberal art(s) 82 
mechanical arts v. 67 
painting as 429nı26, 558, 892, 898 
printmaking/print production as 
447n272 
The Liberation of St. Peter (Raphael) 928 
library of Leonardo 1256-1257 
Libro A (ca. 1508-1510, lost) 113, 114, 150—151, 166, 183, 
450n14, 913, 931, 977, 1013, 1033, 1042, 1067, 1074 
Libro dei disegni (Giorgio Vasari) 241, 246, 247 
Il Libro del Cortegiano (Baldassare Castiglione) 215 
Il Libro dell'arte (Cennino Cennini) 120, 122, 126, 561 
blending of light and shadow/dark colorsin 908, 
970 
disegno in 124 
human proportions in 
imitation/copying in 
897 
oil painting techniques in 
trainingin 151 
Libro di pittura (abridged, anonymous version, ca. 1570) 
259, 374 
access to Melzi's manuscript and Leonardo’s 
autograph notes 218, 473n197 
audience and reception 156, 214, 219, 234, 236, 
242-245, 265-267 
by Zuccaro 177-180 
authorship/editors 69, 96, 213—214, 226-227 
circulation/dissemination 83, 140, 142, 213, 214, 
242—243, 254—255, 260, 263, 266—267, 268 
corrections/additions by Dal Pozzo 19, 96-97, 221, 
268-269, 276—284, 563 
dating of 215, 260 


160, 381, 449N7, 473197, 


1059 


63, 64, 68, 


186, 984 
122-123, 153, 179, 465n132, 891, 


117, 124 
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eliminated sections/parts 26, 96-97, 113, 127, 135, 
150, 230—232, 231, 233, 234, 242, 263, 366, 374, 563, 
569, 1147-1150app. 


location /origins of editorial work 215, 219, 242, 
51n6 
manuscripts 213,214 


critical variants 250-255 
dating of 251-252 
Florentine 245-260, 263 
illustrations 255-260 
motivations for abridgment 
organization of 149-152 
relation/comparison with unabridged version 
(Melzi) 214—215, 226, 230, 234, 250-259, 257, 
366 
retained parts/sections/parts 
792ill, 947, 1030, 150app. 
Libro di pittura (critical edition, Carlo Pedretti, Carlo 
Vecce, 1995) 74, 554, 557, 560 
Libro di pittura (Francesco Melzi) 
216ilL. 
abridged versions 


149, 229-230, 244, 569 


113, 136, 233-235, 


73-80, 149ill., 181, 


17, 18, 69-70, 74, 96-97, 149-152, 
177-178, 213, 230, 241-242, 245-250, 263, 563 

accessibility to readers 18, 215 

circulation/dissemination 17, 19, 140, 142, 150, 213, 
214, 242-243 

comparison with Codex Huygens 183, 184, 186, 
188—197, 199, 208, 208-210app., 984 

correction and censorship 216-218, 216ill., 221, 312 

dating of 138, 216 

editing process 78, 216, 218, 218;ll., 241, 263, 374 

illustrations 77, 366 

intended audience 242 

interruption of work 78, 218 


language use 79-80 
lay-out 77-78 
manuscripts 84, 220, 223 


omission of anatomical studies in 156-157, 160, 161 

organization /(re arrangement of materials in 
75-77) 112, 114, 119, 121-122, 137, 149, 150-152, 181, 
185, 460-461n98, 461n103, 464n128, 569, 1067 

Parte prima 130, 374 

Parte quinta 127,156 

Parte secunda (Rules for the Painter) 
130, 151, 156 

Parte terza 114, 127, 156 

possession/ownership of 74, 214, 219, 221 

printed and critical editions 74, 218, 221, 399-403 

publication efforts/publishing intentions 78-79, 
91, 138, 216, 218—219, 220, 241, 263, 266 


114, 121, 127, 
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Libro di pittura (Francesco Melzi) (cont.) 


reception of 214, 219, 229, 237, 241 

rediscovery of 221, 400 

relation/comparison with 1570 abridged text 214- 
215, 226, 230, 234, 250-259, 257, 366 

transcription process and errors 75-79, 302, 302ill. 

typography 78 

word count 47onı76 

see also Codex Urbinas; Codex Urbinas Vaticanus 
Latinus 1270; Libro di pittura (abridged, anony- 
mous version, ca. 1570); Melzi, Francesco; MS A 


Licet ab initio (papal bull, Paul 111) 138 
Life of Brunelleschi (Antonio Manetti) 249 
lifting 788, 1029 

light 


blending of 887, 902, 908 

centric line of 845, 1069 

effect on color 689, 690, 692—693, 954, 958, 959, 
973 975 

effect of times of day and seasonson 913 

massing of light and shadow 820-821, 820///, 
1050-1051 

mixing of 961 

primary/principal v. secondary 908, 974 

quality of 633, 6334, 913, 915 

skylight 252-253, 820-821, 820ill. 

specific light 642-643, 921-922 

universal light 252-253, 642-643, 658, 820-821, 
820ill., 858, 921-922, 933, 1076 

see also light projection; light reflection; lighting 
conditions 


light intensity 


effect of distanceon 866, 880 
effect on reflection 949 


light projection 30, 113, 114, 185, 185, 620, 969 


angle of illumination 658, 703, 934, 967 

on backgrounds 703-704, 803 

on bodies/figures 93-94, 95, 96, 309-310, 626, 
626—627, 627, 643, 671-672, 714, 800-801, 811, 914, 
922, 934, 943, 1036, 1045 

criteria for historia 127, 851, 1071 

by Errard 361 

exclusion from Libro di pittura (abridged, anony- 
mous version) 231 

onfaces 310, 630-631, 658, 805, 911, 934 
highlights from a distance 838-899, 1063 

night scenes 647, 928 

in open-air settings 108, 627, 631, 636, 916 

by Poussin 361, 430n129, 922, 959-960 

shadow bordering on light 803-804 

solar rays penetrating clouds 827-828, 1055-1056 
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on spherical surfaces 625 

in Virgin of the Rocks 98-102, 135 

see also chiaroscuro technique; illumination; light 
reflection; lighting conditions 


light rays 


transmission of 971 
see also solar rays 


light reflection 287, 642, 659, 934-935 


on bodies 659, 934-935 

brightest part of 662, 662ill. 

colors of incident and reflected lights 714-715 

duplicate and triplicate reflections 664, 664ilL, 
937-938 

effect on colors 692-693, 714, 958 

from colored objects 940 

greater or lesser lightness 661, 936 

intensity of light and distance, effects of 949 

level of perceptibility 663-664, 937 

quality of 949 

surrounding shadows 660-661, 935 

see also color reflection 


light sources see lighting conditions 
lighting conditions 887, 915, 1036 


aesthetic effects of 858-859, 1075-1076 
contrastin specific 1034 
dark 858, 1075, 1076 
effects on relief 112, 113, 627, 632, 636, 642—643, 909, 
921-922 
foggy conditions 1038 
from windows 625, 6g92ill., 811-812, 907, 959, 
1044-1045 
indoor v. outdoor 700, 858, 916, 927, 965, 973, 1076 
in studios 29, 2gill. 
light passing through pinholes 844, 1068 
light sources 914-915 
candlelight 630, gu 
differences between light sources in various 
places 807, 1014 
fire 800 
small v. large lights 807 
specific v. universal light sources 642-643, 
921-922 
natural conditions 800 
quality of light 633, 633;ll. 
tools to diffuse light 630,91 
when portraying live models/flesh tones 625, 631 
see also light projection; universal light 


lightness 


effect of extreme lightness on perception 855, 1073 
mixing white and black with colors 1046 


Ligorio, Pirro 474n202 


INDEX 
limbs 
of animals 623, 738, 903 
bending of 730-731, 730íll., 733, 738, 773, 988-989, 
1018 


fittingness of 757—758 

graceful presentation of 93, 756, 1010 

intermingling of 109 

Libro dipitturaon 91-92, 19 

ofmen 637 

movement of 02, 637, 734, 734ill., 992 
in accordance with mental state 119, 462n118, 

744—745, 998 

repetition of movement 758 

of nudes 745 

of old people 637 

proportions of 302-304, 637, 725, 983 

weight distribution 744, 998 

of youths 637 

see also arms; elbows; hands; hips, joints; legs; 
shoulders 

linear perspective 94-95, 112, 127, 311, 834-835, 

877-879, 1037, 1070, 1077-1078 

central-point perspective 644-645, 802, 862, 878, 
921, 924, 1037 

controversies over 

diminution of 1053 

foreground lane/front plane 942 

monocular v. binocular vision 640-641, 64oill., 879, 


879, 983 


920-921 

visual pyramid  656ill, 850, 878, 932, 934, 1070, 
1081 

see also Della pittura/De pictura (Leon Battista 
Alberti) 


lines see edges/lines 
Lingo, Estelle 352 
Lippi, Filippo 907 
literary education of artists 153, 480n234 
live models 155, 156, 165, 166, 490n308, 624-625, 632, 
906, 909 
see also nude models/nudes 
Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects (Giorgio Vasari) see Vita (Giorgio Vasari) 
Livre de pourtraiture (Jean Cousin the Younger) 197 
local motion 746, 791, 999, 1030 
Lochon, René 49, 53, 54, 55, 3366, 340, 341, 341ill., 342, 
343ill., 345, 3asill,, 348ilL, 418n38, 441n235, 
5430174, 1049 
Logan, AM. 381-382 
Logge (Raphael) 347 
Lomazzo, Giovanni Paolo 143, 145, 185, 186, 226, 241, 
297, 394, 396, 480n238, 909, 919, 1037, 1052 
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access to/knowledge of Leonardo’s work 
226, 243, 492N319 

on anatomical studies by Leonardo 157 

179-180 


125, 179, 


on human movement/motion 
on human proportions 388 
on parallel projection/perspective 
self-portrait  144ill, 477n212 
sources used by 475п206 

on wax/clay models 156, 476n211 
see also Accademia della Val di Blenio 


478-479n223 


Lombardy 434n164 

London National Gallery 90 

Longinus (Francesco Mochi) 

Lorraine, Claude 364, 895 

Louis 11 de Bourbon see Prince de Condé 

Louis x111 (King of France, r. 1610-1643) 2, 4 7, 9,13, 
15, 16, 17, 24, 31, 35, 60, 228, 414n9, 434n164 

Louis xiv (King of France, 1643-1715) 4, 7, 12, 17, 61, 
67-68, 68, 69, 300, 339, 415n9 

Louvre 32, 53, 60 

see also Mona Lisa (Louvre) 

Lucretius 966 

Ludovisi, Ludovico 266 

Ludwig edition (1882, 1885) 402, 403 

Ludwig, Heinrich 74, 218, 402, 1044 

Luillier, Giovan  490n305 

Luini, Aurelio 145, 186, 227 

Luini, Bernardino 235, 403 

Lukehart, Peter 164, 165, 490n306 
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McCurdy, Edward 1067 

Mach bands  81oill, 954, 979, 1043 

Mach, Ernst 954 

McMahon, A.P. 1147 

Madonna of the Carnation (Leonardo da Vinci) 
1085 

Madonna dei Candelabri (Raphael) 928 

The Madonna Lia (Francesco Napoletano) u6ill. 

Madonna of the Rose (Giovanni Antonio Boltraffio) 
108ill. 

Madonna of the Violets (Marco d”Oggiono) 117 

Madonna of the Yarnwinder (Leonardo da Vinci) 
110, 111, 128 

Maitrise (Paris guild) 

Académie royale v. 
438n193, 446n286 
see also guilds 

males see men 

Malvasia, Carlo Cesare 166, 506n69, 1037 

Man about to swing a club (Nicolas Poussin) 324, 
326ill, 353, 355ill., 358ill., 734ill., 769ill. 


35 37, 4390203 
34-35, 62-63, 66, 67—68, 
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Man carrying a stone (Charles Errard)  361ill., 751ill., 
1000-1001, 1004ill. 
Man carrying a stone (Nicolas Poussin) 749ill., 
1000-1001, 1004ill. 
Man throwing a Spear 137, 15gill., 353, 357ill., 735ilL, 
786ilL, 993-994, 1027 
Man twisting as far as possible (Charles Errard) 
36oill. 
Man twisting as far as possible (Nicolas Poussin) 
36oill. 
Mancinelli, Fabrizio 486n283 
Mancini, Giulio 895 
Manetti, Antonio 249, 910, 913 
Manfredi, Bartolomeo 004, 1059 
Manière universelle de M. Desargues (Abraham Bosse) 
323, 323-324, 325ill, 907, 952 
Mansart, François 342, 445n273 
Mantegna, Andrea 14, 185, 921, 943 
manuscripts 
classification/genealogy of 554-555, 562 
by Farago/Bell 563, 564, 567-570 
by IATH (Vecce, Sconza) 553-554 
by Melzi 75 
by Pedretti 251-252, 562-563, 563-564 
by Sparti 562-563 
by Steinitz 255, 256, 375, 520n89, 553 
comparison of manuscripts 250-260, 562-563, 
1151-1256app. 
critical variants and stemma leading to editio 
princeps (1651) 567-570 
dating of 251-252 
Early Florentine Manuscripts 245-260, 
1151-1256app. 
role after invention of printing 73 
transcriptions 277, 295 
transcription errors 326-327 
see also under each individual manuscript title 
Manutius, Aldous 75, 76, 78, 79 
Manutius, Paulus 78, 79 
Manzi edition (1817) 400-401, 4ouill., 403 
Manzi, Guglielmo 74, 400, 1035 
Marani, Pietro 91,1025 
Maratta, Carlo 333 
Marco d’Oggiono 15, 11711, 452n26 
Marini, Gaetano Luigi 400, 502n33, 548n9 
Marliani, Giovanni 482n252 
Marriage of the Virgin (Rosso Fiorentino) 973 
Marsy, Gaspard 996 
Martin, Edme ao, 41, 43-44, 301, 329, 413n7 
Martin, Henri-Jean 4ı3n6-7 
Masaccio 920 
mascaroni (face ornament) 232 


INDEX 


Masio, Paolo 224 
Massimo, Camillo, Cardinal 279 
materiality of art, illusionistic artv. 129-134 
matter/materiality, "holy" 120, 133, 134, 468–469п166 
Mazarin, Jules, Cardinal 32, 33, 53; 54, 339, 421N55 
exile of 7, 8, 12, 414—415П9, 416n22, 439n203 
opposition to 3, 7, 8, 12, 34, 36, 60, 61, 63, 67, 
414-415n9, 445263 
Richelieu and 4, 12, 16, 32, 421n55 
rise to power 435n169 
Sublet de Noyers v. 4, 16-17, 67, 420n53 
see also Fronde 
Mazenta, Giovanni Ambrogio 283, 297, 330, 331, 
421n67 
on dissemination/dispersal of Leonardo writ- 
ings 17, 39, 235, 267, 42270, 432, 4731197 
involvement in Trattato project 265 
manuscripts owned by 265, 267, 422n68, 
577033 
see also Memorie (Giovanni Ambrogio Mazenta) 
measuring 
faces 812, 812ill., 1045 
measured drawings, clay or wax models v. 
476-477n2n 
On measuring statues (Charles Errard)  363ill. 
mechanical arts, liberal arts v 67 
mechanical transfer 456n66 
mechanics of movement 59, 62, 155, 159, 160, 184, 199, 
470N177; 915, 934, 987, 992-993, 1026 
see also Codex Madrid I; human movement 
Meda, Giuseppe 143 
media, new 901-902, 964 
Medici, Cosimo I de” 123, 162, 163, 214, 243, 244, 260, 
485n273 
foundation of Accademia del Disegno 
(Florence) 199,244 
supporttoarts 78,246,894 
Medici, Cosimo 11 de 250 
Medici court/family 158, 243, 247, 267 
Medici, Ferdinando de  515n31 
Medici, Francesco 1 де 163, 246, 247, 248, 250 
Medici, Giovanni Angelo de see Pius IV 
Medici, Lorenzo de  452n24, 985, 1029 
Meleager 1013, 1063 
Mellan, Claude 54, 301 
Melzi family 17,137, 235 
Melzi, Francesco 26, 91, 135-136, 141, 155, 204, 207ill., 
256 
background/career 75-76, 122, 475n210 
classification and organization of manuscripts 75, 
76-77, 122 
humanist approach of 122 


INDEX 


interruption of work 78 
in Milan 143-145 
network/social circle 143, 187, 226, 476n211 
principal source see MS À, Paris (ca. 1490-1492) 
publishing intentions 78, 79-80, 138, 226, 263 
testament/inheritance 160, 497n1 
dispersal of inheritance 373-374, 450n13, 
473197, 483n258 
ties with Accademia della Val di Blenio 
(Milan) 143, 226 
transcription of manuscripts 
Urbino and 136, 183, 186, 189 
writing and typographical work 78 
see also Libro di pittura (Francesco Melzi) 
membrifrication 739, 745, 995-996, 998 
Memorie (Ambrogio Mazenta) 18, 265, 269, 283, 296, 
297, 327, 330, 568, 575n30 
Memorie storiche di Lionardo da Vinci (Carlo Amoretti) 
392 
memory (memoria) 
intellect v. 893 
limitations of 622, 902 
On Memory and Reminiscence (Aristotle) 899 
men 
limbs of 637 
nude men in action 734, 734//. 
old men 646 
proportions of 197, 726, 984 
Men struggling over column yqoill,, 77zill, 1005ill., 1017, 
1018 
Menchi, Alessandro 484п263 
mental activity/mental state 
physical action and 637, 638, 673, 740—741, 744-745, 
778-779; 945, 996, 1021 
pose/posing and  462nu8, 760, 1012 
separation of figures according to emotional 
state 946 
see also emotions 
“mental discourse” (Leonardo da Vinci) 893-894 
Mercury, Herse and Aglaulus (Nicolas Poussin) 1044 
Merton School 1017 
Merula, Giorgio 75 
Metaphysics (Aristotle) 
Meteorology (Aristotle) 
967, 968, 1050 
Methode pour apprendre a dessiner les passions (Charles 
Le Brun) 923, 1012, 1025 
Michel, Christian 36 
Michelangelo 64, 78, 175, 333, 431n133, 459n85, 
462n117, 918, 944, 958 
anatomical studies/knowledge 156, 157, 161, 
481n242, 484n262, 514n25, 991, 995 


75-76, 79, 302ill. 


900-901 


1024 
879, 930, 948, 950, 958, 966, 
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expurgation of Last Judgment see Last Judgment 
(Michelangelo) 
on figures in movement 163, 988 
involvement in Accademia del Disegno 
process of invention 
use of models 476n2u 
Mignard, Nicolas 016 
Mignard, Pierre 447n288 
Milan 18, 108, 154, 158, 159, 161, 172, 199 
academic institutions for training artistsin 152, 
154 
Leonardo's manuscripts in 
work on Trattato in 


118, 244 
124-125 


277-284 

17-20, 74-80, 265, 272, 
275-276, 277, 281-283, 297 

Milan Cathedral 140 

De re militari (Roberto Valturio) 192 

Milledoni, Antonio 225 

Minerva (François Perrier) 362 

Minuziano, Alessandro 75 

mirror script 

mirroring 


27, 91, 177, 266-267 


air mirroring in water 703, 708, 967, 972 
horizon mirrored in waves 874, 874ill., 1087 
of ocean/sea 708 
see also color(ed) reflection; reflection(s) 
mirrors 
judging work using 796-797, 1034 
reflections on 699—700, 935, 964-965 
Mitelli, Giuseppe Maria 489n299 
mixing of colors 690, 694—696, 718—719, 939, 955, 958, 


960 
eighthues 960-961 
shadow colors 864-865, 1079 


through light and reflected surfaces 
through vellation 974 
vellation 974 
white and black to express lightness/darkness 
1046 
mixing oflight 709, 961, 972 
mixing of pigments 696, 865, 955-956, 961, 972, 1080 
Mochi, Francesco 1082 
modeled shadows — 7o6íll., 969 
Modo di dipignere prospettiua ombre lontananze altezze 
bassezze dap|re]sso da discosto et altro di Lionardo 
da Vinci 249 
Molé, Matthieu 17, 324, 417n24 
Molteni, Giuseppe 457n77 
Mona Lisa, sketch | 544n196 
Mona Lisa (engraving, Traitté) 1041 
Mona Lisa (in Tractat von der Mahlerey) 386, 386ill. 
Mona Lisa (Louvre) 24, 11, 264, 297, 895, 912, 926, 1041 
underpainting 459n87, 934 


709, 958, 972 
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Mona Lisa (Prado Museum) 110, 459n87 
Monçon, Treaty of (1626) 434п164 
Mondinus (Mondino de Luzzi) 903-904, 986, 990 
monocular vision 640-641, 64oill., 797, 920 
Mont Saint-Geneviéve 415n1 
Montaiglon, Anatole de 436п186 
Montefeltro library of manuscripts (Urbino) 224 
Montorsoli, Giovanni Angelo, Fra 162 
Moody, Ernest Addison 1017 
moon illusion 1053, 1054 
Morandotti, Alessandro 146, 478n217 
Moranti, Luigi 500-501n29, 501-502n31-32 
Moranti, Maria 500-501n29, 501-502n31-32 
More, Dame Gertrude 341 
Morelli, Giovanni 451n22 
Morgan Library & Museum (New York) 
Morghen, Raffaele 400 
Morono, Girolamo 228, 507n74 
Morris (Moorish) dancing 778, 996, 1021 
De'moti del Cavallo (Alfonso Borelli) 396, 39641. 
motion see human movement/motion 
Del moto umano (Alfonso Borelli) 396, 396ill. 
De motu animalium (Alfonso Borelli) 50, 1026 
mountains 1056 

apparent size in distance 


183, 553 


824, 829, 929, 1053-1054 
color of 654, 71, 722—723, 829, 929-930, 970-971 
edges of mountains 830-831 

Movement of Animals (Aristotle) 941, 990, 998, 1019 

movement, mechanics of see mechanics of movement 

movement/motion see animals; human movement/ 
motion 

MS 380 (ex. 297), Biblioteca Etrusca, Cortona (ce: 
Cortona) 177-178, 491n313 
see also Zuccaro, Federico 

MS 968, Biblioteca Casanatense, Rome (rci: Casanatense 
968) 17,527n42, 1003, 1003ill. 

MS 1030, Bibliothèque de l'Institut de France, Paris 337 

MS 5018, Biblioteca Casanatense, Rome (rc2: Casanatense 
5018) 274, 285, 287, 288, 530n76, 939, 1003 

MS A, Paris (ca.1490-1492) 85-86, до, 91-98, 114, 115, 

121, 130, 166, 183, 185, 280, 1011 
audience 151 
battle descriptionsin 929, 995, 1024 
chiarosuro technique in 
collinear line segments 197 
color in 113, 970, 974 

reflected color 108-109, 959 
composition/compositional sketching in 
different types of figures 92-93 
diminution in 1061 
disegno in 126 


109, 111 


119, 150 
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distribution in Libro de Pittura and Trattato 112, 
1129-1135app. 

figurative decorumin 84, 92, 96, 112, 1017 

foreshortening in 206ifll. 

human movement in 92, 1008, 1033 

ingegno in 134, 1039 

light and shadow projection in 93-98, 93///, 95ill., 
101, 102, 105, 114, 127, 135, 278, 924, 926, 997, 1038, 
1051, 1060, 1071, 1075 

lighting conditions in 1036 

other drawing manuals compared to 181 

painter58 training in 120 

parallel projection in 196-197 

perspective in 84, 95, 96, 233, 924, 941, 1037, 1050, 1077 

proportions in 204, 941, 1010, 1042 

relievo in m 

sfumato in m 

size and distance in 1078 

sources used 464п126 
Alberti 84, 91-92, 94—95, 98, 102, 121, 128, 1025, 

1037 
visual perception/visibility in 
see also Anatomical MS A 
MS Barb. Lat. 4304, Vatican Library, Rome (vb: Barberini) 

18, 272-273, 274, 285, 305, 309, 314, 320, 42275, 
563, 564-565, 568, 570, 900 

illustrations 255, 285, 290-291, 291ilL, 936, 938, 967, 
969, 977, 989, 991, 992, 993, 994, 1001, 1002, 1008, 
1010, 1016, 1028, 1038, 1044, 1046, 1047, 1049, 1055, 


1058, 1060, 1068 


1074, 1087 

source of 565-566 

transcription errors 285, 326, 897, 918, 1023, 1028 

transmission/correction process 902, 908, 912, 923, 
927, 929, 956, 957, 961, 963, 971, 980, 987, 997, 
1000, 1053, 1068, 1081, 1084, 1085 

see also Barberini, Francesco; MS Laur 457; MS Ricc 
3208 

MS Barb. Lat. 4332, Vatican Library, Rome (vbz: 
Barberini 2) 277, 279, 280, 283, 326 


MS Barb. Lat. 5688, Vatican Library, Rome 314, 565, 
577n35,n36 
MS Belt 35, UCLA Library, Los Angeles (lı: Belt 35) 
577n36,n38 
illustrations 1055, 1086-1087 


source of 213, 577n38 
transmission process/ transcription errors 
912, 936, 980, 1038, 1046, 1053, 1084, 1087 
see also MS Magl. XVIL18, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale, Florence (fm2:Gaddi) 
MS Belt 36, UCLA Library, Los Angeles (12: Belt 36) 277, 
283, 295, 327, 328, 1127 


891, 908, 


INDEX 


illustrations 288, 939, 959, 969, 981, 992, 1003, 

1003íll., 1056, 1069 

source of 575n30 

transmission process/transcription errors 956, 
957, 987, 1002, 1008, 1053, 1063, 1069, 1085 

MSC, Paris (1490-1491, on optics) 88, 91, 102, 105, 111, 

114, 121, 185, 196, 278, 280, 882, 907, 926 
illustrations 103//, 
MS Cr (Paris) 120,235 
MS Corsini 402, Biblioteca dell’Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei e Corsiniana, Rome (rı: Corsini 402) 267, 274, 
577033, 1087 
source of 579n46 
transmission process/transcription errors 
577n36,n37 
see also MS Magl. XVIL:8, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale, Florence (fm2: Gaddi) 

MS D 467 inf, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Milan (mı: Pinelli) 
248, 269—272, 393, 393ilL, 399, 564, 565, 566, 
575n26, 578n43, 579n43,n44, 580n48 

illustrations 036, 937, 1016 

sources of 248, 564, 574n23, 1055 

transmission process/transcription errors 
908, 1038, 1044, 1046 

see also MS Magl.XVII.18; MS Ricc 3208; MS Ricc 2136; 
Pinelli, Gian Vincenzo 

MSE (ca. 1513-1514) 84, 13, 278, 279, 324, 907, 954, 975, 
1062 


578n39, 


MSF 278, 279, 954 

MSG (ca. 1510-1515) 

MSH 279 

MS H227 inf, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Milan (m2: H227) 
17, 19, 275, 276ill., 277, 279, 281, 282, 422n79, 
576n33, 579n46, 899, 1065, 127 

MS H228 inf, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Milan (m3: H228) 
18, 19, 264, 270ill., 273ill., 425n91, 554, 563, 564, 
566, 568, 569, 570, 575n30,n31, 577n36, 578n38, 
902, 908, 1127 

additional material in 


84, 113, 278, 279, 964, 1071 


265, 283 

consolidation/renumbering 314, 1066, 1069, 1073 

copies of 567, 576ng1 

illustrations 28, 255, 285, 2891, 290, 290ill., 291, 
291ill., 315ill., 316ill., 318ill., 322, 365, 391, 932, 936, 
938, 939, 941, 951, 959, 966, 967, 969, 977, 981ill., 
982, 991, 992, 993, 999, 1000, 1001, 1003, 1004, 1007, 
1009, 1010, 1015, 1016, 1017, 1018, 1027, 1028, 1029, 
1030, 1032, 1040, 1043, 1045, 1046, 1048, 1049, 1050, 
1054, 1055-1056, 1063, 1064, 1067, 1069, 1074, 1083, 
1087 

sources of 564-565, 566, 567, 570, 577035, 580n56, 
975, 1028, 1039 
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transcription errors/shortcomings 
897, 898, 912, 977, 997, 1008, 1047 
transmission/correction process 268, 269-276, 
280, 305, 313-317, 327, 565, 566, 577136, 
578n39,n40, 579n46, 580n48, 891, 900, 911, 912, 
918, 923, 927, 929, 933, 940, 944-945, 956, 957, 
961, 962, 963, 968, 971, 973, 985, 987, 989, 996, 
997, 1000, 1023, 1028, 1038, 1044, 1046, 1051, 1053, 
1062, 1063, 1068, 1075, 1076, 1078, 1081, 1082, 1085 
see also MS Barb. Lat. 4304, Vatican Library, Rome 
(vb: Barberini) 
MS H229 inf, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Milan (m4: H229) 
277, 279, 281, 281ill., 314, 576n33, 579n46, 937, 
1127 
MS H267, Bibliothèque Interuniversitaire de Montpellier 
(mm:H267) 17,22, 272, 277, 279-280, 281, 565, 
578n39 
MSI (Paris) 278,966 
MS It. göz, Bibliothèque Nationale de France, Paris (pı: 
Paris) 295, 310, 327, 328, 576n32, 578n40, 969, 987, 
1008, 1053 
MS Laur 457, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Florence (flz: Laur 
457) 249, 252, 253, 255, 260, 566, 568, 579n45, 
580n57 
transmission process/ transcription errors 908, 
949, 956, 957, 961, 975, 987, 1008, 1028, 1046, 1047 
MS Laur 1299, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Florence (fli: Laur 
1299) 272, 578n39 
MS Magl. XVII.18, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Florence 
(fm2: Gaddi) 213, 243, 247—248, 249, 253, 256, 257, 
258, 260, 273, 328, 397, 422n74, 517n49,n50, 
519n77, 521n89, 554, 562, 564, 565, 566, 568, 569, 
570, 574023, 577n35.n36, 578n38,n41, 580n57 
consolidation of chapters/renumbering 978 
illustrations | 259íll., 937-038, 941, 951, 967, 977, 989, 
991, 992, 993, 1008, 1009—1010, 1016, 1029, 1047, 
1049, 1055, 1074, 1087 
transcription errors 254, 305, 320, 975, 1000, 1008, 
1028 


284, 326, 327, 


transmission/correction process 252, 891, 897, 902, 
906, 908, 911, 912, 923, 927, 929, 932, 936, 940, 946, 
949, 956, 957, 961, 962, 968, 973, 975, 976, 980, 
987, 997, 999, 1022, 1023, 1038, 1044, 1046, 1047, 
1050, 1053, 1055, 1066, 1067, 1068, 1069, 1075, 1078, 
1081, 1084, 1087 

see also Gaddi, Niccolò 

MS OR-n706, (ex. 84.17), State Hermitage Museum, St. 

Petersburg (sı: Hermitage) 2, 15, 18, 19, 53, 265, 269, 
283, 288, 305, 564, 566, 570, 575n30, 947, 969, 1039, 
1074, 1083 

additional material to 568 
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MS OR-n706, (ex. 84.17) (cont.) 
consolidation and order 
1073 
illustrations 204, 295, 321-322, 324, 326ill, 327, 339, 
358, 3581, 359, 36oill, 363, 364, 567, 576ill., 910, 920, 
926, 932, 938, 939, 941, 951, 959, 966, 967, 969, 977, 
982, 989, 991, 992, 993, 1001, 1002, 1003, 1006ill., 1007, 
1010, 1015, 1016, 1018, 1027, 1029, 1031, 1032, 1043, 1046, 
1048, 1049, 1054, 1055-1056, 1062, 1064, 1067, 1074, 1087 
sources of 1044 
transcription errors 
1069 
transmission/correction process 308, 311-319, 
315ill., 316ill., 318ill., 320, 327, 331, 567, 568—569, 
580n48,n53, 891, 897, 898, 902, 908, 911, 912, 923, 
927, 929, 933, 935, 939, 956, 957, 962, 963, 968, 
969, 971, 973, 976, 985, 987, 994, 996, 997, 1000, 
1001, 1008, 1023, 1028, 1038, 1044, 1046, 1047, 1050, 
1051, 1060, 1063, 1068, 1075, 1076, 1082, 1085 
MS Ottoboniano 2978, Vatican Library, Rome (voi: Ottob. 
2978) 328 
MS Ottoboniano 2984, Vatican Library, Rome (voz: Ottob. 
2984) 274,567, 947, 1087 
MS Palatino 783, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Florence 
(fpi: Palatino 783) 272, 577035, 578n39 
MS Ricc 2136, Biblioteca Riccardiana, Florence (f2: 
Giacomini) 243, 248, 249, 253, 254, 256—257, 257, 
258, 258ill, 260, 305, 422n74, 562, 574n23, 577n33, 
578n38,n41, 580n57 
illustrations 989, 991, 993, 1008, 1009, 1016, 1028, 
1055, 1084 
source of 562 
transcription errors 577n36, 1008 
transmission/correction process 891, 906, 908, 912, 
923, 936, 949, 956, 957, 961, 980, 987, 993, 1022, 
1046, 1084 
see also Giacomini, Lorenzo; MS Magl. XVIII.18 
MS Ricc 2275, Biblioteca Riccardiana, Florence (f4: Della 
Bella) 255, 267, 285, 290, 291, 291ill., 328-329, 397, 
442n241, 577035, 580n51 
MS Ricc 3208, Biblioteca Riccardiana, Florence (f6: 
Concini) 214, 245-246, 249, 253, 254, 255, 256-257, 
257ill, 260, 270—271, 272, 562, 564, 565, 566, 568, 
574n23, 576n32, 578n38, 579n43 
illustrations 936, 937, 989, 1001, 1008, 1009, 1010, 
1016, 1020, 1055, 1084, 1087 
transcription errors 1008 
transmission /correction process 906, 949, 956, 
957, 961, 975, 987, 989, 1001, 1022, 1023, 1028, 1038, 
1044, 1046, 1084 
see also Concini, Carlo 


941, 978, 979, 999, 1066, 


310, 311, 326, 327, 918, 977, 989, 


INDEX 


MS Urbinas Lat. 1270, Vatican Library, Rome see Codex 
Urbinas Vaticanus Latinus 1270 (V), Libro di pittura 
(Francesco Melzi) 

MS XII.D.79, Biblioteca Nazionale di Napoli, Naples 
(nı: Corazzo) 277, 279, 28oill., 281, 282ill. 

MSS 1039-1040, Bibliothèque de l'Institut de France 366 

On the Multiplication of Species (Roger Bacon) 943, 

952, 962, 1080 
musculature/muscles 

1012 

abdominal muscle 766, 1015 

articulation of 764, 1018 

biceps 770ill., 772, 1017, 1018 

facial muscles 743-744, 997 

of fat people 762, 1012 

hamstrings 765, 1013, 1018 

lengthening and shortening of 765, 1014 

mechanics of 915 

movement of muscles 643-644, 734, 991 
in active v. fatigued states 1012-1013 
disappearance in movement 763 


153, 252, 362, 396, 3961, 763, 


muscles in thoracic and cervical spine 767-768, 
1015 
of nudes 761, 764, 1012-1013 
pronator quadratus 765, 1014 
short and thick muscles 762 
of thin people 761, 762 
triceps  77oíll., 772, 1017, 1018 
of youths 763, 1012 
see also force, release of 
Musée Bonnat 206 
Museo Cartaceo (of Cassiano dal Pozzo) 20, 38, 169, 


268, 328, 423n81, 433n150, 489n302, 1063 

De musica (St. Augustine) 989 

The Musician 90,104-105, 104ill. 

mutes see deaf people 

Mystical Marriage of St. Catherine (Fra Bartolommeo) 
973 


Naples editions (1723, 1733) 375, 389-390, 389íll., 397 
Napoletano, Francesco rış, u6ill., 915 
narrative composition see historia 
natural lighting see universal light 
natural philosophy 1033 
natural science, painting as 
naturalism 243, 913 
naturalistic effects 229 
nature 

imitation of 615, 624, 797, 798, 851, 894-895, 903, 

904-905, 1035, 1071 
observation of 622, 903 


229, 232 


INDEX 


painting and appearance of 
1066 
use of mirrors in representing nature 1034 
see also landscapes/landscape settings 
Natuurlyk en Schilderkonstig Ontwerp der Menschkunde 
(Wilhelmus Goeree) 387-388, 387ill., 388ilL 
Naudé, Gabriel 8, 33, 59, 417n25 
Navicella (Giotto) 1024 
necks, of animals 738 
Neri, Filippo 147, 172, 224, 486n285, 509n91 
Newton, Isaac 939, 1080 
night scenes, depiction of 647, 928 
Noailles (collector) 539п89 
Della nobilissima pittura e della sua arte (Michelangelo 
Biondo) 79 
nobility of artists/painting 898, 1024 
Nocret, Jean 916 
nonlinear perspective 
see also chiaroscuro 
noses 166, 741, 742-743, 997 
notebooks, use of (pocket) 
942, 944, 1012, 1033 
The Notebooks (J.P. Richter) 1026 
notebooks/sketchbooks of Leonardo 
422170, 432n143,1144, 894 
access to 473n197 
circulation of 481n246 
lost notebooks 185, 373-374, 460n96 
transcription/organization of 114-115, 151, 218, 241, 
374, 450n16, 569 
use of pocket notebooks 85, 91, 122, 125, 126, 150, 
166, 463n123, 466n143, 893 
Novello da Carrara, Francesco 126, 466n146 
nude models/nudes 155, 156, 165, 166, 175, 187///,, 
486n286, 628, 632, 909 
depiction of muscles 761 
lighting for portraying flesh tones of 631, 912 
limbsof 745 
muscles of 745, 764, 1012-1013 
nude men 734, 734ill. 


130, 131, 640-641, 


865, 942, 949, 1080 


644, 670, 673, 742, 760, 924, 


17, 18, 27, 76, 373, 


objects 

overlap of 853, 1051, 1072 

separation of 821, 1051 
observation 

of emotions 1025 

of/from nature 622, 903 

of people 670, 673-674, 742, 743, 945, 1012 
oceans/seas, mirroring and color of 708 
Ohly, Friedrich 467nışz 
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oil painting/oil painting techniques 
455053, 4621115, 948, 955-956, 959 
old people 
limbs of 637 
mixing of old and young people 781 


117-18, 124, 


movementof 779 
old men 646 
old women 646, 928 
posing  785,1025 
Olson, Todd 4,32 
О”МаПеу, Јоһп 164 
opaque bodies 691, 692 
backgrounds of 706, 706ill. 
color(ed) reflection 813-815, 813ill, 815ill., 843, 
1046 
colors of 663, 696, 697, 713, 714, 716, 843, 961, 962 
edges of 843 
illumination of 714-715, 976 
shadowson 716, 716ill., 977 
open-air settings 916 
colorin 108, 700, 947, 957, 959, 965, 1034 
figures in 706 
light and shadow projection in 
916 
reliefin 636 
opposite colors see contrast 
optical naturalism 129, 226, 236 
Opticorum libri sex philosophis juxta ac mathematicis 
utiles (Aguilonius) 1070 
Optics 86, 131, 266, 457n76, 462n107, 558, 877, 934 
painting as optical science 232, 233, 925 
see also Ibn al-Haytham; vision 
Optics (Euclid) 1037, 1070 
Optics (Ptolemy) 037, 1053 
Opuscoli morali (Cosimo Bartoli) 79 
Opuscula anatomica (Bartolomeus Eustachi) 161 
orators see public speakers 
Oratory of the Holy Trinity 147 
Orazio (nephew of Melzi) 17, 422n70 
De ordine (St. Augustine) 989 
Oresme, Nicole 963, 970, 993 
Origine et Progresso dell'Academia del Dissegno 
(Romano Alberti) 174, 177, 4301128, 432n146 
ornaments 336-337, 347 
Orsini, Baldassarre 375, 394-396 
Orsini edition (1805) 376, 394-396, 395ill., 396ill. 
orthography, changes in 331-332 
Ospedale di Santa Maria Nuova (Florence) 
outdoor lighting see universal light 
ovals, degradation of rectangles to 1043 


108, 627, 631, 636, 


161, 245 
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overlap of objects/figures 
Ovid 359 


853, 1051, 1072 


Pacioli, Luca 156, 168, 183, 184, 46ong6, 488n295, 1026, 
1051-1052 
Pader, Hilaire 431 
Pagani, Gregorio 502n36, 1087 
paint layers, intermediate /superimposed 90,102 
see also imprimitura 
The Painter's Manual (Albrecht Dürer) 
painters to nobility (brevetaires) 
447n288 
painting 
definition 892 
exclusion of parts on painting from abridged version 
of Libro di pittura 230-231 
intaglio printingv. 65-66 
as liberal art 429n126, 558, 892, 898 
praiseworthy paintings 798-799 
relation with poetry/writing 84-86, 134, 908, 1039 
as science 128, 130, 181, 623-624, 969 
as natural science 229, 936 
as optical science 232, 233, 925 
as scientia media (mixed science) 
4671151, 892, 969 
status of painting/painters 68, 448n3, 1036 
subdivisions of 636, 916, 917, 1071-1072 
see also judging work 
Painting and Experience (Michael Baxandall) 1035 
paintings, looking at/viewing 801-802, 8o1ill., 1037 
paintings by Leonardo, relation between writings 
and 84-86 
Palazzo Barberini 22 
Palazzo Farnese 359 
Palazzo Milesi 340, 418n38 
Paleotti, Gabriele (Archbishop of Bologna) 
on church and art reform 
232, 474204 
correspondence with Aldrovandi 


152, 488n295 
35, 37, 439n203, 


4321145, 


504n47 
133, 134, 141, 163, 180, 229, 


169, 478n218, 


508-509n90 
on grottesche 508-509ngo 
involvement in publication of Trattato 427n14 
Palladio, André 44, 141, 301, 338, 361, 419n42 


Palma (il) Giovane 173,174 

Pamphili, Giovanni Battista see Innocent x 

Panofsky, Erwin 149,150, 168, 189, 196, 203, 479n223, 
491n316, 905, 985 

“Pantheon dome style” diagrams 
666ill., 936-937, 938-939 

Pantin, Isabelle 37, 43, 44 

Panzanelli, Roberta 507п74 


662ill., 664ill., 665ill., 


INDEX 


papacy 
political and financial instability 33 
relation with France 31, 33, 58 
relation with Sweden 31 
paper, quality of 13, 15, 419-420n46, 420n51 
Paracelcus 195 
Paragone (theoretical first section of Libro di pittura) 
234, 498n9, 1035 
paraline transformation 197 
parallel projection 149, 196, 478—4791223 
Parallèle de l'architecture antique et de la moderne 
(Roland Fréart de Chambray) 301, 338, 922 
dedication to Sublet de Noyers 34, 35 
design/layout 41, 342 
engravings 41, 340, 341 
Parallele v. Trattato 342-348 
illustrations 40, 54, 334, 335, 337, 347, 349ill., 361, 
363, 368, 419n41, 1006, 1043, 1086 
frontispiece 34, 342, 344ill. 
title page  4oill 
privileges for 419п42 
publication of 12, 34, 44, 57, 329 
see also Freart de Chambray, Roland 
Pardo, Mary 120,122 
Parlement de Paris (anti-regency) 7,62, 414n9, 415n9, 
416n19, 416n22, 4381194, 439n203, 445n263 
Parma, Duchy of 33 
Parrasio, Aulo Giano 75 
On the Parts of Animals (Aristotle) 
998 
Passeri, Giovanni Battista 352, 1083 
Passerotti, Bartolommeo 145, 165, 168, 169, 480n238, 
489n303, 984 
Les passions de lame (René Descartes) 923 
pattern books 015 
Paul 111 (pope, r. 1534-1549) 138 
Paul TV (pope, r. 1555-1559) 139, 471n190 
Pauline Index 139 
see also Index of Prohibited Books 
1049 
Pavesi, Mauro 329 
Pavia 158, 159 
Peace of Westphalia (1648) 53, 56, 346, 414n9 
Pedretti, Carlo 150, 151, 241, 243, 248, 256, 431n137, 
500n26, 517n50, 522n98, 522n104, 565, 566, 993, 
1044 
genealogy of manuscripts 
563-564 
see also Libro di pittura (critical edition, Carlo 
Pedretti, Carlo Vecce, 1995) 
Pelacani, Biagio 966, 970, 993, 1017, 1027, 1059 


906, 941, 990, 


pavements 


251-252, 562-563, 


INDEX 


Pélerin, Jean  488n295 
Pellicioli, Mauro 458n77 
Pepoli, Roderico 169, 488n299, 1017 
perceptibility perspective see acuity perspective 
Perrault, Claude 335, 341 
Perrier, François 356ill., 361-362, 363, 1086 
perspective 62, 94-95, 114, 143///, 166, 178, 199, 
206—208, 266, 278, 325ilL., 865-866 
atmospheric perspective 930-931, 1061 
definition 84 
perspective diagrams Libro di pittura  96ill. 
relief v. 141 
techniques for painters v. engravers 66 
training youths on 612, 891 
see also aerial perspective; Bosse, Abraham; color 
perspective; foreshortening; linear perspective; 
Della pittura/De pictura (Leon Battista Alberti) 
La Perspective d'Euclide (Roland Fréart de Chambray, 


title page) 39é/l, 419n42 
Perspective pratique (Jean du Breuil) 4421, 66 
On perspective (Vignola) 245, 247, 260 


Perugia, academic institutions for training artists in 
152 
Perugino 921 
Peruzzi, Baldassare 141 
Pesaro 224, 236 
Peter, Saint, tomb 14 
Peterzano, Simone 157 
Petrarch 225 
Philip 11 (King of Spain, 1556-1598) 
Philo, Ron 159-160 
Philoponus 1052 
Physics (Aristotle) 999 
Piacenza, Duchy of 33 
pictorial composition 127-128, 1039 
pictorial embellishment 943, 944 
superficial v. substantive 972, 1035, 1035-1036 
pictorial illumination 974 
De pictura veterum (Franciscus Junius) 
Piero della Francesca 61, 202, 311, 906, 1060 
Pietro da Cortona 25, 38, 420n53, 428n119, 1084 
Pietro d'Abano 904 
pigments 
copper-derived green 693-694, 960 
gum 865, 1080 
lapis duro 1080 
majorica 1080 
mixing of 696, 865, 955-956, 961, 972, 1080 
saffron 694, 960 
Pigozzi, Marinella 165, 166, 169, 352, 489n299, 490n306 
Piles, Roger de 533103, 942, 974, 1037, 1051, 1071 


222, 503n40 


918, 1072 
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Pinelli, Gian Vincenzo 
correspondence with Giacomini 
266, 422n74, 517n49 
library 502ng1, 503n41, 504n48, 578n43 
manuscripts owned by 271-272, 525n26, 577n33 
see also MS 467 inf. 
pinholes/pinhole images 
Pino, Paolo 79, 925, 943 
Pinturrichio 921 


248, 254, 260, 


844, 976, 1068 


Pirro 1 Visconti Borromeo (count of Brebbia) 145-147, 
478n217, 478n219, 506n68 
pittura 
La pittura di Leon Battista Alberti (Lodovico 
Domenichi) 79 
Della pittura/De pictura (Leon Battista Alberti) 79, 98, 


123, 128, 450n15, 488n295, 955 
anatomyin 915 
color(s) in, 
color contrast 932-933, 948 
mixing colors 1046 
using white 964, 1073 
depiction of emotions in 4621118, 998, 1012 
depiction of vvomen in 928 
drapery /garment folds in 1086 
figurative decorum/historia in 
136, 141, 181, 234, 248, 558, 574114, 916, 944, 945, 
1011, 1020, 1021, 1023, 1024, 1024-1025, 1071 
human movement/motion in 92, 234, 928, 995 
limbs 91-92, 462n118 
human proportionsin 186, 989, 1023 
illumination in 974 
illustrations/diagrams in 334 
imitating nature in 1035 
included in Trattato 295-296, 296ill., 333, 335, 
336ill., 347 
ingegno in 899 
opticsin 903 
painting as sciencein 892 
painting skills in 1033 
perspective in 84, 913 
foreshortening 234 
linear perspective/centralized perspective 
94-95, 109, 248, 335, 877-879, 906, 913, 921, 
924, 925, 942, 1037, 1049 
posing and arranging of figures in 945 
relation betvveen pose and mental state 
462n118, 1012 
relation with MS A/Libro di pittura] Trattato 
98, 102, 122, 136, 234, 942 
subdivisions of painting in 017, 949, 1071-1072 
universality of painters in 153, 894, 902 


102, 100, 112, 121, 127, 


91-92, 
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Della pittura/De pictura (Leon Battista Alberti) (cont.) 
weight distribution in 913, 1027 
see also Alberti, Leon Battista 
Pius IV (pope, r. 1559-1565) 139, 164, 227, 515n31 
Pius v (pope, r. 1566-1572) 139, 165, 515n31 
Plague of Ashdod (Nicolas Poussin) 361 
Plantin-Moretus Press 69, 301, 413n7, 4850171, 441n226 
plants 
color of 699, 711, 964 
invisibility in background 824 
light shining through leaves and branches 824, 
1054 
shadows of 804, 1038 
Plato 924, 1022, 1077 
Pliny the Elder 84, 129, 900, 1051 
plumb lines 632, 913-914, 1047 
pocket notebooks see notebooks 
Podromus coptus sive aegyptiacus (Athanasius 
Kircher) 21 


Poemata (Urban vı) 32, 4350171 


Poetics (Aristotle) 972, 1035, 1036 
poetry 134 
relation vvith painting go8, 1039 
as science 487n288 


point-to-point transfer 1049 
Pointel, Jean 342 
Polidoro da Caravaggio 56, 340, 345, 418n38, 894, 905, 
959, 1038, 1051, 1075 
Polidorus Caravagiensis Inve[n]t et Pinxit Romae 
(Charles Errard, title page) 56il. 


Polish edition (1876) 375, 387 
polished surfaces, reflections on 699-700, 935, 
964-965 


political dimension of Trattato 
political situation (France) 
Politics (Aristotle) 225 
Poliziano 75 
Pollaiuolo, Antonio 49on3o8, 945, 994, 1013, 1029 
Polycleitus 1078 
Polyphemus and Acis (Annibale Carracci) 266 
Polyphemus (Annibale Carracci) 52, 354, 355ill. 
De ponderibus (Jean Buridan) 770, 999, 1017 
Pontormo 161, 483-484n262, 514n25, 944, 988, 995 
Porta, Giovanni Battista della 268, 893, 1070 
Porta, Guglielmo della 266 
poses/posing 669-670, 669ill., 744, 760—761, 909, 941 

boys and girls 785 

contrapposto pose 755íll., 768ilL, 789-790, 1007, 

1008, 1016, 1029—1030 

gestures with legs 785, 1025 

mental state and — 462n118, 760, 1012 

observation of people 1012 


37, 38, 63-64 
33-34, 35, 36, 57-61 


INDEX 


old people 785, 1025 
repetition of 737 
variety in 76o 
young children 785, 1025 
Possevino, Antonio 
potential force 770, 772-773, 1017-1018 
Poussin, Nicolas 428n119, 905 
background/career 15-16, 28, 32, 35, 421n61, 1063 
Bosse and 55, 294, 350, 390, 423n80, 442n242, 
5410134, 544n206 
dedication to 39, 52, 55, 57, 295, 332, 349ill., 350, 
353 
drapery by 364-366, 8uill., 869ilL., 1044, 1082, 1083, 
1084 
Du Fresne and Fréart de Chambray and — 332, 350, 
353, 357, 4431246, 568 
Errard v. 53, 55, 60, 68, 294, 300, 322, 333-334, 337, 
338, 339, 348-350, 353, 358-369, 390, 397, 
4420243, 544n206, 1027 
finding funding for Trattato 
Fréart de Chantelou and 
905 
illustrations, 
figurative drawings 


217ill., 225, 505n62 


20, 425n95 
20, 34, 338, 420-421n54, 


18, 24, 30ill., 38, 40-41, 52, 
55, 60, 220, 255, 256, 269, 284, 284-295, 286;ll., 
28gill., 2ooill, 291ill., 293ill., 294, 294ill., 295, 
297, 305, 306, 321, 324, 355ill., 357ill., 358ill., 
360i/l., 363, 375, 381, 381i/l., 399, 556, 669jll., 
750ill., 767ill., 8nill., 941, 985-986, 1000-1003, 
1004, 1015, 1030 

landscape paintings 364, 895 

reception of illustrations 294, 333, 369, 
420—421n54 

reuse of figures 

underdrawings 


1063-1064 
531n87 
light and shadow projection by 30, 361, 430n129, 
885, 916, 922, 959-960, 1050 
network/social circle 3-4, 58, 425n95 
opposition to Mazarin 60, 439n203 
poses and proportions by, 
Antinous proportions 289, 289ill., 290, 351, 352, 
353, 531n88, 992, 1000, 1009 
antique models 289-290, 292, 350, 351-352, 
362, 365, 993, 1015 
Greek style 352-353, 993-994, 1009, 1015, 1040 
Hercules imagery 32-33, 289, 351, 353, 362, 
435-436n174, 531n88, 66gill., 941, 1029 
putto moderno 486, 1035 
standardization of type, size and pose 351 
self-portrait 342, 445n263 
sources used by 285-289, 931 
on vision/visual perception 892, 1058 


INDEX 


practical skills of painters 795, 1032 
Prague 59 
Prat, Louis-Antoine 556, 982 


La pratica della perspettiva (Daniele Barbaro) 
430n128, 473199, 475n206 
Predis, Ambrogio de 88, 451n24, 452n29, 452n31, 
460n90 
Predis, Evangelis de 457n73, 460п90 
presses 41, 43, 46-47 
La prima opera in questo codice è la Regola seconda della 
Prospetiva del Vignola, e dipoi ne segue il Trattato 
della pittura di Leonardo da Vinci 247 
I primi elementi dei disegni (Giovanni Luigi Valesio) 
169, 488n299 
Prince de Condé 7, 8, 12, 36, 55, 58, 66, 67, 414-415n9, 
417024 
see also Fronde 
principal/primary shadows 681, 845, 951 
Principi et Signori Amatori del Dissegno, Pittura, 
Scultura, et Architettura (Federico Zuccaro) 180 
Print, Power, and People in the Seventeenth-Century 
(Henri-Jean Martin) 413n6—7 
printed editions (Trattato) 1, 2, 369, 373-376 
based on manuscript sources other than editio 
princeps 376 
based on original drawings of Poussin and 
Alberti 375-376 
used for scholarly edition (Farago/Bell, 2018) 553 
see also under title of each individual edition 
printers 2, 5, 13, 19, 41, 43-46, 61, 329, 413n6 
printing 
effects of Catholic Reformation on printing industry 
216-217 
invention of 73 
presses qı, 43, 46-47 
print technology 83, 449n10 
quality of 5, 416n16 
printing process (Trattato) 
errors/misalignments 
50-51 
intaglio printing 46-47, 50, 63, 65-66, 69, 445n273 
license to print/licensing see privileges/publication 
rights 
paper quality 13, 15, 419-420n46, 420n51 
selection of printers see printers 
use of decorative plates 48-49 
watermarks 556 
see also publication process (Trattato) 
printmaking/print production (intaglio) 
63, 65-66, 69, 445n273 
history of 445n272 
as liberal arts profession 63, 64, 68, 447n293 


41, 43, 46-48 
5, 42-4gill., 46ill., 47, 49, 


46-47, 50, 
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Prior Analytics (Aristotle) 487п288, 968 
privileges/publication rights 2, 5, 8-9, 9, 20, 37 
of Errard 339-340, 419n41, 419n42 
Fréart de Chambray 2, ill, 8, 37, 329, 339, 414n9 
Pro Milone (Cicero) 989 
Problems (Aristotle) 1052 
Procaccini, Camillo 145, 145-146, 146ill., 147ill., 
478n219 
Procaccini, Giulio Cesare 526п35 
productive arts/sciences 82, 129—131 
profiles, face 171///, 742, 805-806, 8o5ill., 838ill., 
1040 
Progression of Animals (Aristotle) 941 
projective geometry 925-926 
property rights 8-9, 10, 66, 67, 418n33 
see also privileges/publication rights 
proportionality 780, 1023 
proportions 86, 136, 137, 166, 168, 186, 279, 311 
proportions of diminution 31, 834, 1060-1061 
of statues 632, 913-914 
see also animals; human proportions 
Proportions que j'ai mesurées avec le sieur Errard sur les 
originaux qui sont à Rome l'an 1640 (Roland Fréart de 
Chambray) 337, 339 
Prose della volgar lingua (Pietro Bembo) 78 
De prospectiva pingendi (Piero della Francesca) 202, 
311, 906 
Prosperine 264 
Prospettiva commune (John Pecham) 965 
Prospettiva del colore (Matteo Zaccolini) 266, 892, 
942, 964, 967, 975, 1037, 1064, 1077 
Prospettiva lineale 279 
De Prospettiva pingendi (Piero della Francesca) 
1060 
Protestants 139, 140, 162 
Ptolemy 877, 937, 950, 1053, 1058 
public speakers, depiction of 782-783 
publication process (Trattato) 5,15, 17, 39, 220, 283 
delays in publication 2, 3, 12, 15, 32, 329 
publication plans 15, 19-20, 22, 220, 246, 248, 263, 
267, 268, 283, 294, 424n90, 562 
Rome-Milan phase 
transfer to and publication in France 
30-34, 38-46, 58, 269, 283, 420n53 
see also editing process (Trattato); funding; printing 
process (Trattato) 
publication rights see privileges/publication rights 
publishing, in Tridentine Era 138-143 
pulling 381ill., 770, 770ill., 771—773, 772ill., 1017, 1018 
Pulzone, Scipione 958 
pupils 833, 1059-1060 
pupil dilation and contraction 688, 953-954 


17-20 
20, 23, 
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pupils (cont.) 
relation between pupil size and perceived object 
844, 1068 
pushing 381ill., 770, 770ill., 771—773, 772ill., 1017, 1018 
putti 985-987, 1035 
Putto with Dolphin (Andrea del Verrocchio) 
Pyrenees, Treaty of the (1659) 4351165 


985, 1011 


Quaglino, Margherita 1059, 1080 
quality (definition, Aristotle) 918 


quantity 
continuous 794, 1033 
continuous v. discontinuous 704, 968 

Les quatres livres d'André Palladio (Roland Fréart de 
Chambray) 44, 301, 329, 338 

Quellinus, Erasmus 382, 1083 


Quintilian 84,141, 896, 900, 970, 972, 975, 1015 


Radanis 966 
rainbows 677, 948, 958, 960 
rainfall 860-861, 1076-1077 
Raphael 68, 118, 141, 165, 348, 362, 431n133, 459ill., 
462n117, 477215, 927, 944, 998, 1035 
anatomical studies 483n260, 995 
night scenes 928 
use of light and shadow 1051 
Ratabon, Antoine de 53, 67, 339 
reception of work and ideas (Leonardo) 
336, 337, 557 
between ca.1570-1580 242-245 
by Carlo Borromeo 229 
of Libro di pittura (abridged, anonymous version) 
156, 214, 219, 234, 236, 242-245, 265-267 


183, 208, 296, 


by Federico Zuccaro 177-180 
of Trattato 1, 37, 102, 155, 296, 297, 331, 447n298, 
1006 


by Académie royale 34, 46, 52, 61, 62, 63, 66, 
127, 323, 334, 1006, 1061 
by Bosse 61, 63, 150, 311, 323, 334, 4371187, 557, 
900, 904, 906, 907, 909, 910, 913, 1037 
by guild 62 
see also audience 
Receuil de divers vases antiques 
and Charles Errard uill., 418n38 
engraving by Tourniers 341 
recognition, loss of 832, 834, 836, 1058, 1060, 1061 
rectangles 1043 
redness/reddening, by sun 626, 700, 840, 843-844, 
845, 1067-1068 
reductive motion 196 
reflected color see color reflection 


INDEX 


reflection of light see light reflection 
reflection(s) 659,666, 885, 934 
duplicate and triplicate 664, 664ill., 937-938 
edges of 668, 940 
level of perceptibility 663-664, 937 
on mirrors/polished surfaces 699-700, 935, 
964-965 
multiple reflections 664, 664ill., 937-938 
"Pantheon dome style” diagrams 662ill., 664ilL, 
665ill, 666ill., 936-937, 938-939 
point of  8ouill, 1037 
see also color(ed) reflection; light reflection 
reflective surfaces, conditions for 861, 1077 
reform of arts/artistic training 162-165, 163, 168-169, 
169, 231, 897, 958, 976 
Catholic Reformation and 69, 134, 141, 163, 164, 226, 
227, 231, 234-237 
De refractione optices (Giovanni Battista della Porta) 
1070 
Regole del disegno (in Codex Huygens, Carlo Urbino da 
Crema) 143///, 150, 183, 184-210 
authorship/origins 186,187 
ist book 188-196 
2nd book 196 
3rd book 196-197 
4th book 197-206 
sth book 206-208 
foreshortening in  2o7ill. 
microcosmic man in 192-193, 1950. 
movement in 183, 199 
organization /arrangement of materials in 
original order 188 
perspective in 190///, 206-208 
proportions in 186, 190i//., 195i/l., 197, 199-203, 
2ooíll., 2o1ill., 202íll., 20gill., 204, 295jll. 
skeleton study in 193-194 
sources for 185, 189, 206, 208-210app. 
see also Codex Huygens 
Regole per imparar a designare a corpi (Giacomo 
Franco) 174 
Regole per imparar a disegnare a corpi humani 
(Odoardo Fialetti) 165 
Rejon de Silva, Don Diego Antonio 378 
relative proportions 780, 1023 
release of force see force, release of 
relics 129, 131, 133, 503n40 
relief 
beautiful color v. weak shadows 971 
black and white in 855 
color without sacrificing 799, 1036 
effect of distance on 852, 1072 


185, 188 


INDEX 


in faces 630-631, 805-806, 911 
lighting conditions and 112, 13, 627, 632, 636, 
642-643, 909, 916, 921-922 
perspective v. 141 
selective imitation of nature to enhance relief 851, 
1071 
use of highlights 698, 964-965 
see also Libro A; rilievo technique 
Religion, Wars of (1648) 4, 33,53 
religious reform see Catholic Reformation 
Reni, Guido 172, 180, 266-267, 267, 341, 428nu9, 513n14 
manuscripts owned by 577n33 
repetition 
in historia 675, 676, 946 
in movement of individual figures 758 
The Republic (Plato) 924, 1077 
reuse of drawings 115, 116, 676, 946 
Riccardi, Marchese Gabriele 398 
Ricciardo, Francesco 389 
Richelieu, Armand Jean du Plessis, Cardinal 
authorization and support for Trattato 
37, 338, 420n53 
background/career 
Barberini and 24, 31, 60 
coat of arms 14, 1qill. 
death of 4, 6, 8, 16, 34, 53, 444n257 
dedication to reunion of Greek and Latin church 
60, 444n257 
foundation of Académie française 3z 
foundation of Imprimerie royale 2,15 
Mazarin and 4,12, 16, 32, 421n55 
political views/interests 23, 24, 31-32, 67, 69, 
4350165, 444n257, 444n260 
program for/sponsorship of arts 
69, 413n7, 444n257 
watermark 5, 6, 13-14, 13íll., 556 
Richter, Jean Paul  451n22, 1026, 1067 
Ridolfi 196 
Rietbergen, Peter 21, 425n98-99 
Rigaud, John Francis 1, 391, 927, 1067 
rilievo technique 85, 90, 107, 111, 113, 114, 120 
empirical observation v. geometric means 127 
in Libro di pittura (abridged, anonymous version) 
234 
use of models, sculpture, casts 155 
see also relief 
Rinaldi, Simona 1080 
Ripa, Cesare 368-369, 1086 
II Riposo (Raffaello Borghini) 123,243 
Risen Christ (Michelangelo) 1013 
Rispoli, Nicola 389 


120, 152 


54, 297 
8, 13, 14-15, 


32, 4340163 


13, 32, 38, 60, 66, 
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Rispoli, Vincenzo 389 

Ristoro d'Arezzo 879, 880, 930, 950 

Robbia, Luca della goz, 985 

Robison, Pauline Maguire 350, 351, 352, 521n89, 
529n67, 535113, 536n36, 566, 998 

Roger Bacon 131 930, 943, 952, 966, 970, 977, 1058, 
1070, 1080 

rolling presses 41, 43, 47, 64ill. 

Roma sotteranea (Antonio Bosio) 
981 

Roman Inquisition 138, 471-472n190 

Romano, Egidio 904 

Romano, Giulio 141 

Rome 18, 21, 154, 158, 160, 161-162, 164, 172, 243 

academic institutions for training artistsin 152, 


24, 423n81, 428n116, 


154 
circulation of abridged Libro di pittura (unidentified, 
ca.1570)in 265-267 


work on Trattato in 17-20, 264-276, 267, 268 
Rosand, David 166, 167, 180-181 
Rosaspina, G. 383 
Rosci, Marco 498n9 
Roscioli, Gian Maria 994 
Rosenberg, Pierre 556, 982 
Rosselli, Cosimo ozu 
Rossi, de (family) 418п34, 424n90 
Rossi, Francis de 400 
Rossi, Gherardo de 400 
Rossi, Giovanni Giacomo de 
Rossi, Giuseppe de 172 
Rosso Fiorentino 973 
Rubens, Alberto 382 
Rubens Jombert excerpts (1773) 

3&ill., 38zill. 
Rubens, Peter Paul 
984, 1036 

Rubens, Philip 382 
Ruhemann, Helmut 106 
running 252, 746, 999 
Ruscelli, Girolamo 79 
Ryff, Walther Hermann 186 
Rzespinska, Maria 922 


418n33 


375, 380-382, 38oíll., 


380-382, 38oíll., 381ill., 382ill., 927, 


Sabbatini, Nicola 431n135 
Sacchi, Andrea 348, 428n119, 1083 
Sacrament of Confirmation (Nicolas Poussin) 364 
Sacrament of the Eucharist (Nicolas Poussin) 938 
sacred painting/images 

animalsin 231-232, 999, 1031 

Catholic Reform and 226 

expurgation of parts 164-165 
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sacred painting/images (cont.) 

illusion in 128-135 

see also censorship; Index of Prohibited Books; 

Tridentine Decree on Images 

Sacro Monte (pilgrimage site, Varallo) 
Sacrobosco 950 
Sadeler, Gilles 300 
saffron 694,960 
St. Germain des Prés 35 
St. Jerome panel 105 
St. John the Baptist (Leonardo da Vinci) 1075 
St. Matthew (Lorenzo Ghiberti) 984 


228, 229 


Saint Sebastien (sketch, Leonardo da Vinci) 909, 101 
St. Stephen (Lorenzo Ghiberti) 984 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye (Rueil, Compiègne) 414-415n9, 


416n19, 416n22 
Salmeggio, Enea (Talpino) 
1031 
Salterelli, Damaso 267, 577n33 
Salvator Mundi (Leonardo da Vinci) 
133 
Samant, Thierry 414n9 
San Brizio Chapel (Orvieto) 921 
San Francesco Grande (church, Milan) 86 
altarpiece in Chapel of Immaculate Conception 
86-87, 91, 115, 45229, 452n31, 45332, 453n38 
see also Virgin of the Rocks 
San Lorenzo de El Escorial (Augustinian monastery) 


142, 156, 186, 984, 1030, 


110, 128, 132ill., 


222, 503n40 

San Vittore al Corpo (church, Milan) 147 

Sandrart, Joachim von 284, 339, 348, 350, 381, 394, 
539n89, 1030, 1083 

Sangallo, Antonio da the Elder (1455-1534) 247 

Sangallo, Antonio da the Younger (1484-1546) 249, 
250 

Sangallo, Antonio d’Orazio d'Antonio da (1551-1636) 
249-250, 252-255, 260 


Santa Maria delle Grazie (church, Milan) 91, 235, 236, 
959 
Santa Maria Novella (church, Florence) 247, 920 


Santa Maria sopa Minerva (Rome) 1013 

Santa Susanna (François Duquesnoy) 1083 

Sant'Angelo (church, Milan) 147 

Santiago de Compostela 14 

Santissima Annunziata (church, Florence) 162 

Santo Volto of Genoa 133, 133ill., 134 

Sanvito, Bartolomeo 78 

Sarazin, Jacques 4371189 

Sarto, Andrea del 243, 944, 973 

Saving of the Infant Pyrrhus (Nicolas Poussin) 284, 
994 
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Savonarola, Girolamo 
Saxl, Fritz 506n68 
Scaliger, Julius Caesar 978 
Schôn, Erhard 167, 168, 186, 192 


134, 469-470n171 


School of Athens (Raphael)  459n85, 998 
science 
definition 82, 892 
painting as 128, 130, 181, 229, 232, 233, 432145, 


467nısı, 623-624, 892, 936, 969 
scientia media (mixed science), painting as 
467nısı, 892, 969 
Sconza, Anna 214, 307, 328, 332, 498n9, 554, 567, 568, 
1043 
classification of manuscripts 
Scudacchi, Francesco 501n29 
sculpture 448п3, 674, 945, 1013 
see also Della statua; statues 
La Scuola Perfetta per imparare a disegnare tutto il corpo 
Humano Cavata dallo studio e disegni de Caracci 
(undated) 169, 487n290 
La Scuola Perfetta (Pietro Stefanoni) 168,169, 172, 178 
seas/oceans, mirroring and colorof 708 
seasons, depiction of 859-860, 1062, 1076 
Segmenta nobilium signorum et statuarum quae 
temporis dentem inuidium euasere (François 
Perrier) 356ill., 361, 1086 
Self-Portrait (Nicolas Poussin) 
Semenza, Giulia  510n106 
Seneca (Frangois Perrier) 362 
sense perception/experience 893, 896, 1059 
On Sense and Sensation (Aristotle) 896, 955, 960 
Sentimens (Abraham Bosse) 64, 65ill, 66, 885 
A la Serenissima et tres Puissante Princesse/Christine 
(Charles Errard) will 
Serlio, Sebastiano 186 
Serrai, Alfredo 222 
Seven Sacraments series (Nicolas Poussin) 922 
Sforza family 79, 115, 159 
Sforza, Francesco 1031 
Sforza, Ludovico, Duke 
1031 
sfumato technique 05, 11, 18, 430n129, 458n78, 
626-627, 853, 887, 902, 908, 1038, 1072 
shadow painting (skiagraphia) 454n48 
shadow projection 27, 113, 135, 185, 252, 883-884, 


4320145, 


553-554, 564 


342, 365, 366, 445n263 


86, 215, 241, 452n24, 452n28, 


88aill. 
on backgrounds 703-704, 803 
on bodies 93-94, 95, 96, 309-310, 626, 627, 643, 


671-672, 914, 922, 943 
bodies at a distance 
opaque bodies 


838-839, 838ill., 1063 
716, 716ilL, 977 


INDEX 


criteria for historia 127, 851, 1071 

effect of placement of cloudson 909 

by Errard 361 

exclusion from Libro di pittura (abridged, anony- 
mous version) 231 


on faces 253, 310, 630-631, 806, 911 
atadistance 838-839, 838ill., 1063 
on flesh 804 


in open-air settings 108, 627, 629, 636, 916 
by Poussin 30, 361, 430n129, 885, 916, 922, 959-960, 
1050 


shadows bordering on light 803-804 
on spherical surfaces 625 
in Virgin of the Rocks 98-102, 135 


see also shadow(s); umbrageous bodies (corpi 
ombrosi); Zaccolini, Matteo 


shadow(s) 
blending 887, 902, 908 
on bodies 671-672, 943 


cast shadows 625, 706ill., 800, 8roill., 883-884, 
884ill., 907, 969, 1036, 1043 

centric line of 845, 1069 

colors of shadows 679, 680-681, 687-688, 709, 716, 
71641., 951, 976 
preparation of/mixing shadow colors 

1079 

darkness of 858, 1075 

degrees of shadow (dark to light) 907 

derivative shadows 844, 883, 1069 

edges of 645, 926-927, 1038 


864-865, 


edges/lines v. 643, 799-800, 922, 1036 
effect on color 430n129, 690, 691, 712, 840, 84oill., 
975, 1064 


gradations of 645, 926-927 

half shadow/half light oio 

light reflection surrounding shadows 660-661, 935 
massing of light and shadow 820-821, 82oill., 


1050-1051 
modeled то6/и/1, 969 

in nature 799, 1036 

principal/primary shadows 681, 845, 951 
sfumato shadows 626-627, 908 


“svveetness” of 616, 896 
Shearman, John 956, 959, 1071 
shoulders 728 
inflexion 1019 
height of 746, 749, 790, 1030 
movement of 729, 746, 774, 987-988, 1016 
positions of 984 
weight-bearing 321, 359, 361, 361dL, 396, 396ill., 
749-750, 749ill., 1000-1001 
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Shroud of Turin 134 
sight, primacy of 1022 
silverpoint 901, 964 
simple movement/motion 738, 754, 775, 995, 1009, 1020 
simultaneous contrast 807, 937, 1041 
Sistine Chapel (Rome) 921, 958 
Sixtus V (pope, r. 1585-1590) 165, 474n204 
size/size perception 
depiction of size of things 
931-932 
distance, effect of 824-825, 850, 850ill., 1053-1054, 
1069-1070 
thickness of air, effect of 720, 823-824, 825, 835, 
836, 844, 1053, 1061, 1069 
visual angle, effect of 850, 850ill., 1070, 1071 
skeletons 487п289 
adults v. children 986 
skeleton studies 193-194, 193/ll., 194ill. 
sketches (definition) 123-124 
sketching 478n222, 894 
see also compositional sketching; notebooks 


656-657, 656ilL, 


skiagraphia (shadow painting) 454n48 
skies 
color 655, 710-711, 819, 855, 880, 930, 964, 967, 974, 
979 


see also clouds 
skin see flesh/flesh tones 
skulls 452n27 
skylight 252-253, 820-821, 820ill. 
sleeping persons 739 
slow motion 319, 747, 747ill., 748, 1000 
small figures/objects/details 
depiction of 656-657, 656ill., 931-932 
on way of depicting 656-657, 656ill. 
effect of distance, on visibility of 822, 1052 
finishing of 656-657, 802-803, 931-932, 1037 
loss of definition/lost to view 822-823, 832, 882, 
1052-1053, 1057 
Smith, Pamela 82, 1057-1058 
smoke 
color/appearance of 841-842, 1065-1066 
sfumato technique 05, 11, 18, 430n129, 458n78, 
626-627, 853, 887, 902, 908, 1038, 1072 
snow 704, 968 
Società Tipografica De’ Classici Italiani 
solar rays, penetrating clouds 827-828, 1055-1056 
Solinas, Francesco 25, 314, 422n75 
De somniis (Aristotle) 899 
On the Soul (Aristotle) 959, 1022, 1047 
Sourdis, Marquis de 297 
Soussloff, Catherine 330, 331, 342, 346 


401-402 
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space, studies of 155 


Spain 58 
Spanish editions 375, 378-379, 378ill., 379ill. 
Spanish Habsburg(s) 24, 31, 224, 444n260 


Sparti, Donatella 2, 311-312, 313, 315, 324, 327-328, 334, 
339, 513n16, 520n89, 567 
classification of manuscripts 562-563, 564 
speakers, public, depiction of 782-783 
speed, length of legs and 791, 1030 
speed in execution (furore) 620,902 
Speroni, Sperone 79 
On the Sphere (Sacrobosco) 950 
spherical surfaces, light and shadow projectionon 625 
Spinario (François Perrier) 362 
Spinola, Orazio, Cardinal  488n299 
sponsorship see funding/sponsorship 
sprezzatura (nonchalance) 927 
standing figures see stationary poses/people 
Standing Leda 264 
state control/centralized program for arts (France) 
13, 31-32, 33, 66, 68 
see also Académia royale de peinture et sculpture 
stationary poses/people 747, 747ill., 752, 752ill, 755ill, 
788-790, 788ill., 1000, 1007, 1029 
Della statua (Leon Battista Alberti) 334, 362, 363ill. 
clay models in 1078 
human proportions in 984 
in Trattato 295-296, 296ill., 333, 335, 347 
see also Alberti, Leon Alberti 
statues 863, 1067 
clay modeling 476-477n21, 863, 1078 
proportions and subdivisions of 632, 913-914 
status of artists 68, 448n3, 1036 
Stefano della Bella edition (1792) 
398ill. 
Stefanoni, Pietro 169, 178, 487n290, 489n302 
Steinitz, Kate Trauman 251, 313, 327, 399, 565, 567 
classification of manuscripts 255, 256, 375, 520n89, 
553, 554-555, 562-563, 563-564, 1003 
stopping, weight distribution when 790-791 
Storm over a Valley in the Foothills of the Alps (Leonardo 
da Vinci) 1077 
storms 
depiction of 648, 928-929 
see also wind 
Stradanus (Jan Van Der Straet) 
Strauss, Walter 168, 479n230 
Strozzi, Giovanbattista 246 
students/apprentices of Leonardo 90-91, 151, 451n22, 
452n26 
see also workshop procedures and training 


376, 397-399, 397ill., 


154, 154ill., 480n238 
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Sublet de Noyers, Francois 
background/career 
Bosse and 66,67 
Chambray and 15,16, 34, 35, 62, 67, 338-339 
death of 53, 338 
Errard and 53, 337-338, 339, 345 
frontispiece with portrait of  344ill. 
guild v. 413n6 
Mazarin v. 4, 16-17, 36, 67, 420n53 

Summa Theologiae (Thomas Aquinas) 178 

Summers, David 125, 491n316, 1008 

sun, things illuminated by the 844-845, 845ill., 846íll., 

1069 

sunrises 836, 1062 

836, 845, 1062 

Susini, Giovanfrancesco 255-256 

Sweden 8, 12, 31, 53, 58, 59 
relation with France 31, 444n260 
relation with papacy 31 
see also Christina of Sweden 

swordsmen illustrations 189, 994, 995 

symmetry of body, bilateral 703, 1032 

Syson, Luke 90, 104, 115 


6, 12, 32, 60, 62, 347, 366 
15, 16-17, 35, 36, 419n7, 419n45 


sunsets 


Tabarrini edition (1890) 403, 40gill. 
Tabulae anatomicae sex (Vesalius) 
Taccola 186,192 
talent 
God-given 179-180 
see also ingegno/ingenium 
Talpino (Enea Salmeggio) 142, 186, 984, 1030, 1031 
Tamborini, Giuseppe 465п134 
Tanturli, Giuliano 249 
Tassi, Agostino 926, 1048 
Taumatologia (Giovanni Battista della Porta) 268 
taxes 4, 25, 63, 414П9 
teaching practices of Leonardo see vvorkshop proce- 
dures and training 
Tempesta, Antonio 300 
tendons 766 
Tenebristi 1075 
Tesoro Messicano (ca.1626) 268, 424n89 
Testa, Pietro 480п238, 885, 909, 976, 1082 
Testelin, Henri 36, 37, 150, 436—4371186, 905 
Teti, Girolamo, Count 22, 38, 339 
text 
quality of 38 
relation with image 52, 98, 102, 134, 256 
Thalia (Charles Errard) 366, 367ilL, 1085 
Theatrum anatomicum (Caspar Bauhin) 915 
theologians, on productive arts 


193-194 


129-131 
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Theophrastus 879, 965, 978 
Théorie de la Figure Humaine (Jombert, 1773) 
38oill, 3&ill., 382ill. 
Thévenot, manuscript (unidentified) 
Thévenot, Melchisédec 
539n88, 567 
thick air 1057 
cities/buildings seen through 826-827, 826ilL, 
828—829, 828ill., 829—830, 836, 837, 837ill., 1056, 
1062-1063 
perception of size and distancein 835, 836, 1061 
thin air v. 654-655, 826, 930 
see also fog; smoke 
thickness of air 724, 879 
effect on color, size and visibility of things 682— 
685, 682ill., 686—687, 701—702, 707, 823-824, 
826-827, 828-829, 952, 970, 1037, 1053, 1055, 1056 
see also air density 
thighs, turning of 774, 1019 
thin air, thick air v. 654-655, 826, 930 
thin people, depiction of muscles 761, 762 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) 31, 56, 346, 414n9 
Thomas Aquinas 130, 130-131, 134, 178-179, 229, 
467n158, 469n171, 487n288, 893, 986, 1022, 1024, 
1059 
throwing 1sgill., 357ill., 735ill., 786—787, 786ilL, 
1027-1028 
Thuillier, Jacques 333, 348 
Thusnelda (statue, Villa Medici) 368 
Tibaldi, Pellegrino 140-141, 473n198 
times of day 1062 
tiny figures/objects see small figures/objects/details 
Titian 160, 927, 974, 985, 1035, 1051, 1071 
tomb imagery 342-344, 343ill., 344ill., 347 
Torelli, Lelio 243 
Torrentino Press (Florence) 78, 79 
torso, turning or shifting 776, 1020 
Tory, Geoffroy 186, 192 
Tournier, Georges 49, 53, 54, 55, 340, 341, 341ill., 344ill., 
345, 349ill., 418n38, 419n41, 441n235, 543n181 
826, 826ilL, 828—829, 828ilL, 830, 836, 837, 
837ill, 840ill., 981, 982, 1054-1055, 1056, 1057, 
1062-1063, 1064 
see also buildings 
Tractat von der Mahlerey (1724 and reprints) 
386ill. 
Tractato di pictura (Francesco Lancilotti) 215 
Tractatus de Perfectione Christian (Michaele Gorgeu) 
340 
Traité de la Peinture (ed. Gault de Saint Germain, 1803) 
391, 391ill. 


380-382, 


327-330, 331, 567 
295, 326, 327, 329, 330, 


towers 


386-387, 
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Traité de la Peinture (ed. Giffart, 1716) 
377ilL, 383, 385, 386, 387, 391, 394 

Traité des manières de graver en taille douce sur l'airin 
(Abraham Bosse) 63, 64ill. 

Traitté de la peinture (Roland Fréart de Chambray) see 
Trattato della pittura (editio princeps, Jacques 
Langlois, 1651) 

Tramelli, Barbara 475n206, 478—479n223 

transcription errors 302-306, 3o2ill., 326—327 

transcription process (Trattato) 277-284, 295 

transfer of drawings 628-629, glo 

transformation 
of figural forms 
paraline 197 
see also parallel projection 

On Transformation (Leonardo da Vinci) 999 

transparent bodies 967 
interposition of 867, 1081 

transparent colors 678, 690, 948, 955 


334, 375 377, 


187ill., 196 


Il Trasferimento (Maria Moranti, Luigi Moranti) 500- 
501n29, 501—502n31-32 
El Tratado de la Pintura (ed. Rejon de Silva, 1786) 378- 


379, 378ill., 37oill. 
Trattato della pittura 556-557 
Trattato della pittura (Amoretti, 1804) 


393íll., 399, 401 


392-394, 392ill., 


Trattato della pittura (Bologna edition, 1786) 383-384, 
383ill., 384ill., 398 
Trattato della pittura (Fontani,1792) 376, 397-399, 


397ilL, 398ill 
Trattato della Pittura (Manzi, 1817) 


403 


400—401, 401ill., 


Trattato della pittura (Naples edition, 1723, 1733) 389- 
390, 389ill., 397 
Trattato della pittura (Orsini, 1805) 376, 394-396, 


3954/L, 396ill. 
Trattato della pittura (scholarly edition, Farago/Bell/ 
Vecce, 2018) 556-557 
classification of manuscripts/stemma 563, 564, 
567-570 
editorial procedures 
illustrations 559 
Italian text (editorial criteria) 
reader's notes 557 
reference material 559 
translation 557-559 
Trattato della pittura (Società Tipografica De” Classici 
Italiani, 1859) 401-402, 4ozill. 
Trattato della pittura (Tabarrini, 1890) 403, 403jll. 
Trattato della pittura/Traitté de la peinture (editio 
princeps, Jacques Langlois, 1651) 


553-570 


559-561 
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Trattato della pittura|Traitté de la peinture (cont.) 
audience see audience; reception of work and 
ideas 
dedications see dedications (Trattato) 
editing process see editing/correction process 
(Trattato) 
funding see funding/sponsorship (Trattato) 
illustrations see illustrations/diagrams (Trattato) 
Italian v. French edition 38, 48-51, 56, 292, 
297-298, 306, 307-311, 321, 347, 368, 419n42, 
440n224, 1004-1007 
market share /sales 69 
origins/dating of/chronology 13,18, 23, 24, 
264-265, 268, 277, 427n114, 440—441n224, 
443-444n256 
physical description (Steinitz) 555 
publication process see publication process 
(Trattato) 
subsequent printed editions of see printed editions 
(Trattato) 
word count 470n176 
Zaccolini's contribution to 26-31 
see also Dal Pozzo, Cassiano; Du Fresne, Raphäel 
Trichet; Fréart de Chambray, Roland; Zaccolini, 
Matteo 
Trattato di scientia darme (Camillo Agrippa) 189, 
4750209, 994 
Trattato (Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo) 146, 475n206 
Treatise on Christian Perfection (Richelieu) 340 
Treatise on Painting (anonymous English edition, 1721, 
reprinted 1796) 384-385, 384ill., 385ill., 412n3 
A Treatise on Painting (trans. John Francis Rigaud, 
1802) 1, 390 
treatise (term) 74 
Treaty of Cherasco (1631) 435n169 
Treaty of Monçon (1626) 434n164 
Treaty of the Pyrenees (1659) 435n165 
trees 
depiction in coastal places 859, 1076 
edges of trees 830-831 
light and shadow projection on 629 
Trent, Council of 133, 139, 147, 225, 227, 228, 229, 231, 
235, 486n282, 1086 
Trichet, Pierre 300 
Trichet de Fresne, Raphaël (see Du Fresne) 
Tridentine Decree on Images (1563) 141, 163, 164, 227, 
230, 231, 474204, 506170, 913, 999 
Tridentine Index 139, 474n204 
see also Index of Prohibited Books 
Trinity (Masaccio) 920 
trompe l'oeil motif/images 920, 932, 1070 


INDEX 


true color 709, 962, 972 
in illuminated parts 693, 959 
reflected color v. 819, 962, 1050 
visibility of 699-700, 720, 965 
Truth (in Iconologia, Cesare Ripa) 368-369, 369ill. 
Truth Unveiled by Time (Gian Lorenzo Bernini) 
1086 
Turin Bibliotheca Reale 204 
turning 752-753 
twilight 709, 973 
twisting 359, 738, 757, 767-768, 767ill., 1011, 1015, 1017, 
1020 
Two Rules of Practical Perspective (Vignola) 247, 
249 
Two women demonstrating drapery folds (Charles 
Errard) 366ill. 
typography (Libro di pittura, Melzi) 78 


Uccelliera (book on ornithology) 268 
umbrageous bodies (corpi ombrosi) 03, 101, 102, 103ilL., 
112, 113, 135, 458n82, 467n158, 1038 
color of 696, 710, 961 
effect of distance on edges of 808-809 
effects of different light sourceson 807 
light backgrounds and 717 
undercoats 86 4-865, 1079 
underdrawings/underpaintings 85,90, 102, 103-105, 
456n65, 456n66, 459n88, 531n87, 953 
dark 953, 956 
Uneredita difficile (Carmen Bambach) 893 
unified pictorial space 127 
uniform illumination 690-691, 956 
universal light 252-253, 658, 820-821, 820///,, 858, 933, 
1076 
specific v. 642-643, 921-922 
universal proportions 729-730, 988, 1023 
universality, of painters 615-616, 623, 894, 896, 902 
Università dei Pittori e Scultori (guild) 164, 485n273 
University of Virginia 521192, 553-554 
Unterweisung der Proporzion (Erhard Schón) 167 
Urban viti (pope, 1623-1644) 4, 6, 13, 14, 15, 23, 24, 25, 
31, 301, 425n98, 895 
cultural program 32 
death of 20, 33, 220, 424n89 
decline of 33, 436n178 
involvement in Accademia di San Luca 23, 68, 
428-429N120-121 
possession of Libro di pittura (Melzi) 219, 501n31 
support of publication efforts of Libro di 
pittura 219 
Urbino 27, 74, 219, 223, 225, 236, 501n29,n31 


INDEX 


Urbino da Crema, Carlo 142, 14gill., 148ill.,156, 187ill., 
193ílL., 195ill., 20011,, zo1ill., 202ilL, 255, 256, 266, 
984 
access to Libro di pittura/drawings of Leonardo 
184, 186, 195, 197, 200—201, 204, 496n29 
associates of 187 
Melzi and 136, 183, 186, 189 
microcosmic man 192-193 
skeleton studies 193-194, 193/ll. 
see also Codex Huygens 
us National Gallery of Art Library 553 
On the Usefulness of the Parts of the Body (Galen) 903, 
1022 
Valesio, Giovanni Luigi 169, 171i/., 488n299 
Valgrisi (editor) 79 
Valier, Agostino 474n204 
Valla, Giorgio 008, 1052 
Valla, Lorenzo 907 
Valturio, Roberto 192 
Valverde de Amusco, Juan de 157, 481n243 
Vaprio d'Adda (Melzi family villa, Milan) 75, 144, 160, 
235, 241, 373-374, 4730197 
Varallo (pilgrimage site) 228, 229, 507n74,n76 
Varallo, Church of the Virgin 228 
Varchi, Benedetto 79, 476n211, 498n9, 1022, 1036 
varnishing of paintings 864, 1079 
Vasari, Giorgio 141,179, 246, 247, 283, 297, 330, 394, 
445, 498n9, 511N5, 533n105, 1040 
onanatomy 159 
Borghini and  515n32, 561 
ondisegno 126 
ondrapery 1083 
on graduation of shadow 927 
involvement in Accademia del Disegno 
514N25 
on Melzi 79-80, 145, 218, 241, 242, 265 
on sketches 123-124, 125, 126 
see also Vita (Giorgio Vasari) 
Vatican Library 74, 119, 220-221, 242, 426n99, 501n29, 
502n34 
Vatican Loggia  34gill. 
Vecce, Carlo 74, 91, 216, 218—219, 500n25-27, 1044 
classification of manuscripts 553-554 
Venice 79,138,172, 180-181 
Venturi, Giambattista 241 
Venusti, Antonio Maria 186 
Vergerio, Pier Paolo 123, 465n131 
De veri precetti della pittura (Giovanni Battista 
Armenini) 174 


162, 199, 
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Il vero modo et ordine Per Disegnar tutte le parti et 
membra del corpo humano (Odoardo Fialetti, 
frontispiece) 173, 173/// 

Veronica (Francesco Mochi) 1082 

Verrocchio, Andrea del gı, 105, 108, 117, 152, 456n65, 

4791232, 878, 945, 948, 956, 1011, 1031, 1084 

Vesalius, Andreas 157, 160, 162, 193, 194, 388, 481n243, 

483n260, 490n308 

Veturia (statue, Villa Medici) 1086 

The Victory of Joshua over the Amalekites (Nicolas 
Poussin) 1044 

Vier Bücher von menschlicher Proportion (Albrecht 
Dürer) 478n223, 479n230, 984 

viewpoints 
eye level of painter 913, 914 
sculptural view 674, 945 
single v. multiple 926 

Vignola, Giacinto 248-249 

Vignola (Giacomo/Jacopo Barozzi da Vignola) 26, 

242, 245, 247-248, 260, 430n128, 475n206 

Villa Borromeo (Lainate) 145-148 

Virgin Annunciate (Martino Bassi) 141 

Virgin and Child with St. Anne and the Lamb (Leonardo 
da Vinci, Louvre) 110, 128, 959, 1038 

Virgin and Child (with cat, Leonardo da Vinci) 15, 

u7ill. 

Virgin of the Rocks (Leonardo da Vinci) 

1038 
Virgin of the Rocks (Leonardo da Vinci, Louvre version) 
88, 8gill., 264, 452n30, 455057, 459n85, 459n89 
Christ Child in 110, 11 
light and shadow projection 98-102, 135 
rocks in 
underpainting/understructure 

Virgin of the Rocks (Leonardo da Vinci, second London 
version) 452n29, 459n85, 948, 961, 1075 
Christ Child in 99-102, 100i//., 101//1, 109, 110, 11, 

457n76 
illusionism and movement in 128 
involvement of assistants in 110, 112, 460n96 
John the Baptistin 98, ggill. 
light and shadow projection 98-100, 102, 135 
paintstructure 106 
perspective construction in 85, 86-90, 87ill., 88ill., 
97, 109 
rocks in 
underpainting/understructure 109, 105, 10—111, 
455057, 455-456n58, 459n89, 460n96 

virtualimages 129 

see also illusion; illusionistic art 


913, 946, 


110-111 
110-111 


110-111 
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visibility 
contrast enhancing 936 
of dark colors 691-692, 957 


distance, effect on 866,1080 
of true colors 699-700, 720, 965 
vision 
angle of 932 
effect on apparent size and distance 850, 
850ill., 1070, 1071 
binocular Gaoiíl. 641, 797, 856, 856ill., 857, 879, 
920—921, 1070, 1073-1074 
confused vision/indistinct judgment 96,558, 657, 
932 
monocular vision | 640-641, 64oíll., 797, 920 
objects of 1050 
vision at a glance v. vision by certification 892, 
1042, 1058, 1060 
see also eyes; visual pyramid 
visual pyramid (linear perspective) 
932, 1070, 1081 
Vita (Giorgio Vasari) 
265, 330, 515n34 
Life of Alberti 330 
Life of Leonardo 239, 39, 62, 126, 269, 343, 445n270, 
885, 951, 1084 
Vita (Raphäel Trichet du Fresne) 
1041 
Vitruvian Man (Leonardo da Vinci) 137, 186, 187, 
190-193, 191í/l., 194—195, 196, 204, 496n29, 984, 
988, 1032 
82, 84, 142, 156, 186, 191, 242, 335, 341, 988, 
1032, 1034. 
Vocabulario degli Accademici della Crusca 561 
Vocabulario toscano dell'arte del disegno (Filippo 
Baldinucci) 996 
Vogtherr, Heinrich 
Vos, Joannes 387 
Vouet, Simone 25, 37, 341, 428n119, 429n126, 438n202 
Vredeman de Vries, Hans 186 


656ilL, 850, 878, 


78, 123, 124, 145, 241, 242, 246, 


296-297, 330, 331, 


Vitruvius 


167, 168, 168:/1, 


Walker, Margaret 1067 
walls 
color(ed) reflection on white walls 840, 1065 
foreshortening figures projected on 816-818, 
1047-1050 
walnut panels 1079 
War of the Mantuan Succession 434n164, 435165, 
435n169 
Wars of Castro 21, 33, 436n178 
Wars of Religion (1648) 4, 33, 53 


INDEX 


water 266 
air mirroring in 703, 708, 967, 972 
(color) reflections in 861, 972, 1077 
watermarks 5, 6, 13-14, 13ilL., 15, 421n56, 441n225, 
556 
King of France and Navarre 
556 
Mazarin 421n56 
Richelieu =, 6, 13-14, 13//, 556 
waves, horizon mirrored in 874, 874ill., 1087 
Wazbinski, Zygmunt 222, 498n9, 5un6 
weather conditions 1062 
see also rainfall; snow; storms; wind 
weeping 784 
weight distribution 354, 470-471n177, 669-670, 1009 
“accidental” or extra weight 787, 1027-1028 
arms 748, 750ill., 1002, 1002ill., 100gill. 
balancing weight around a body's center of gravity 
754: 759, 1011 
birds 815, 1047 
equal distribution 322, 752, 753-754, 759, 1007, 
1011 
feet 750—751, 750ill., 790—791, 1002, 1030 
leaning back 993, 1006/ll. 
legs | 312-313, 396, 789-790, 1030 
limbs 744, 998 
shifts in weight g61il, 748, 749ilL, 751ilL, 779, 790, 
862, 941, 1000, 1002///., 1004, 1004ill., 1018, 1022, 
1030, 1078 
shoulders 321, 359, 361, 361//,, 396, 396ill., 749-750, 
749ill., 1000-1001 
in slow motion 319 
stationary poses/people 747, 747ill., 752, 752ill., 
755ilL, 788-790, 788ill., 1000, 1007, 1029 
uneven 750, 750ill., 1002, 1002ill. 
when movingin wind 8u 
whenstopping 790-791 
see also balance; center of gravity; force, release of 


15, 1521, 421n56—57, 


Weimar Schlossmuseum 202 
Weiss, Benjamin 539n80 
Westphalia, Peace of (1648) 53, 56, 346, 414n9 
white/whiteness 681, 696, 704, 713, 720, 950, 951, 961, 
968, 969, 975 
black bordering white 689 
color of shadow on white 680, 950-951 
depiction of 677 
white walls/chambers 
whitening of colors 880 
wilderness, depiction of 804 
Williams, Robert 242-243, 243 


840, 1050 


INDEX 


wind 
depiction of 81, 8nill., 860, 1043-1044, 1076 
figures moving into the S8m,8mil. 
see also storms 
windows 81-812, 1044-1045 
Windsor Castle Royal Library 

288-289, 424n89, 984 
Windsor, RL 12331 1040 
Windsor, RL 12363 1040 
VVitelo 877, 966, 970, 971, 1058, 1062, 1070, 1073 
women 

depiction of 93, 368—369, 369ill., 646, 928 

old women 646, 928 

limbs of 637 
proportions of 197, 199, 200i/l. 

“crossed-arc” compass technique 199 
“wooden”-style/“woodenness” 756, 927, 1010, 1080, 1075 
workshop procedures and training goill., 86, 90, 152, 

167, 429-430n126, 430n128, 449n9, 894 

anatomy teaching in workshops 162 
collaboration with/delegation to assistants 

109-110, 111, 115 

teaching practices 115, 120, 151, 153, 178 
theory in the workshop 90-98 
see also drawing manuals; notebooks 
732, 990 
writing, relation with painting 134 
writing/script (Libro di pittura, Melzi) 78 
writings of Leonardo, relation between painting and 
84-86 


183, 189, 193, 204, 


wrists 


Ximeno, José 378, 379ill 


young children 

depiction of 645, 927 

joints of 726-727, 986 

posing 785, 1025 

proportions of 985 
young people, mixing old and 781 
youths 178 

limbs of 637 
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movement of 779 
muscles of 763, 1012 
painting instructions for 121, 152, 612—614, 891, 894 
Zaccolini, Matteo 270, 431135, 431n135-137, 433n148, 
885, 926, 931, 1058, 1064 
access to Leonardo manuscripts 
431-4321138, 432n144 
on cangianti 958 
on cast shadows 5421142, 1050 
on chiaroscuro 942 
on color(s)/color perspective 
973, 976, 1057 
contribution to Trattato project 
Dal Pozzo and 114, 523n7 
foreshortening by 1048 
on light and shadow projection 29, 30, 62, 361, 
430n129, 876, 909, 926, 974, 1051 
on lighting conditions 916 
manuscripts/treatises 28-30, 20///, 314, 431135, 
4330149 
on reflection 938, 967, 1037 
training Poussin and Domenichino 


266, 267, 


957-958, 960, 964, 


26-31, 114, 350 


28, 4330150 
on vision 892 
see also Prospettiva del colore 

Zaga da Siena, Domenico 164 

Zampieri, Domenico see Domenichino 

Zenale, Bernardo 1052 

Zerbi, Gabriele 904 

Zibaldone (Giacomo Leopardi) 75 

Zuccaro, Federico 235, 242, 247, 266, 432n146, 

478n217, 480n238, 513n14, 514N25 

on artistic invention/God-given talent 125, 134, 180 
on disegno 163-164, 179, 469n170, 491n136 
manuscript owned by 177-178, 491n313 
reception of Libro di pittura (abridged, anonymous 


version) 177-180, 562 
teaching practice of 174—175, 177, 178 
works 178-179 


see also Accademia di San Luca (Rome); MS 380 
(ex. 297) 


